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.. .. 
UNSER WEG GEIIT UBER GR.\.BER WENN WIR AUF DIE ERDE SCIIAUN. 


UNSER WEG GEHT UNTER STERNEN BLICKEN WIR ZU BIl\Il\IELS A UN: 
VIELE SIND HINWEGGESCHIEDEN UNS AU\ DER GELIEBTEN ZAIIL, 
THEURE TODTE FRÜHER ZEITEN DECKET l\IANCHES ALTE l\IAL. 


LASS DEN BLICK UNS DENN AUFRICHTEN WO UNS WINKT DIE EWIGKEIT 


LEBEN WIR DOCH SCHON 1M EWGEN MITTEN IN DER IRDSCHEN ZEIT, 


WENN WIR SINN EN, WENN WIR LIEBEÑ, WENN ANBETEND WIR VERGEHN 
1M GEDANKEN DIESER SCHÖPFUNG, -IN DES GEISTES HEILGE
I WERN. 


DENEN 1ST ES NUR VERSCHLOSSEN DIE Ul\I LOHN DAS GUTE THUN. 


DIE l\HT EWGEN QUALEN SCHRECKEN SEELE DIE IN GOTT WILL RURN: 


BLINDE SIND SIE DIE VO
I ZW1ELICHT WANDERN IN DIE DUNKELIIEIT, 


KEHREND GEISTES EWIG WALTEN IN ENDLOSE ZEITLICHKEIT. 


FREUND, HI EWGEN LASS UNS LEBEN, ZU DEN GEISTERN SCHAUN El\IPOR: 


DORT IN GOTTES EIGNEl\I LICHTE STRAHLT UNS DER HEROEN CHOR. 
"OlE IN ENGEN ERDENECBRANKEN BIER GEKÄMPFT MIT GOTTES l\IUTH, 
FÜR DER l\IENSCllHEIT EWGE SACHE lllNGEOPFERT GUT UND BLUT. 


WAS BEGEISTERT SIE ERSTREBET GLÄNZET ALS IHR EWGES DORT. 
LEUCHTET UNGETR"ÙBT YON SCIIWÄCHEN DURCH DER ZEITEN NEBEL FORT: 


DURCHGEBROCHEN SIND DIE BANDE DORT DER AR"
IEN KNECHTSGESTALT, 


SELGE GEISTER REDEN ZU UNS l'fIIT DES GEISTES VOLLGEWALT. 


...........,
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" HIPPOL YTUS and his Age" appears before the English public 
in another, and, I hope, an improved fonn. 
I was so deeply inlpressed \vith the necessity of obliging nlY 
readers to consider the subject I had to treat of, fronl all sides 
and in all its bearings, that I resolved on no account to di.. 
vide into separate \vorks the antiquarian, philosophical or theo- 
logical, and historical researches into \vhich both the subject. 
itself, and the present state of our knowledge of the first three 
Christian centuries cOlllpeUed nle to enter. Nor anI I sorry to 
have persisted in this resolution. But, by follo\ving out this 
plan, I could not prevent the \vork from \vearing a SOllle\vhat 
ClUlllSY and Inotley appearance, although it did 110t contain ex- 
traneous matter, and although its component parts had an 
intrinsic unity; it seelned prolix, although its real defect \vas, 
that it did not sufficiently develop the difFerent plelnents it 
eU1braced. 
The probleln, as I conceived it, \vas, first, to reproduce the 
character of one of the leading Inen of ancient Christianity, 
and the Christian life of his age; and, secondly, to luake that 
character and life reflect their light upon the later history of 
the Church in general and our own tilues in particular. This 
was both a historical and a philosophical problenl of a very 
intricate llature in itself, and it required luany antiquarian and 
philological researches. I had to address luyselfto the Christian 
public at large, and yet was obliged to dive into the recesses of 
ancient and modern thought and research, and to enter into 
details which superficial readers are apt to think not only useless 
anù inaccessible to thelnselves, but of no real interest or iU1- 
portance to anybody else. 
The book has been read, ho,vever, and the edition disposed of 
in six 1110nths. My first duty, therefore, is to express H1Y gra- 
A3 
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titude both for the encouraging interest taken in it by the public 
and for the instruction derived frOln 11lany of lUY reyie,vers. 
1\lost of them have treated IUY ,york ,,,ith seriousness, lnany 
\yith fairness, SOlne with indulgence, if not \vith partiaìity. 
JVly readers have borne \vith an apparent ,vant of fOrIn and 
hOll1ogeneousness, giving lne credit for honest and deliberate 
conviction
, for earnestness of purpose, and for a certain acquaint- 
ance with the subject. They have relnelnbered, in fairness, that 
\ve cannot hope to succeed in reconstructing the monuments of 
prilnitive Christianity and the records of early Christian life, 
\vithout clearing the ground, and here and there digging down 
to the foundations. They have felt that this could not be done 
\vithout relno\'Ïng the erroneous superstructures \vhich fifteen 
centuries have raised on foundations of their o'''n, \vith their 
systems and tenninologies, and doctrines and articles, and pre- 
judices and delusions. An this not only required lnuch patience, 
but also a certain co-operating sJlupathy on the part of the 
public. Such readers and sympathizers I have found alnong 
the Christian public of England and Scotland. It is out of 
gratitude to thcln that I have spared no trouble in making the 
historical conlposition as hOll1ogeneous as possible, and present- 
ing Iny readers \vith as popular a representation of Hippolytus 
and his age as lies in my powe!. I have, at the saIne tinle, en- 
deayoured to render the collateral researches as complete as the 
subject requires. 
For this purpose, I have first reduced Hippolytus and his 
age to t,,,o historical pictures, in two volumes. 'fhat of the 
hero of the work himself is entirely ne\v. I have placed the 
portrait of the Bishop of Portus in its proper fralne. He is 
here considered as one of those Christian tpachers, governors, 
and thinkers ,vho luade Christianity ,vhat it becanle as a social 
system, aud as one of thought and ethics; a noble chain, of 
\vhich St. Peter and St. Paul are the first links, :\nd Hippolytus 
and Origeu the last. In this nlal1l1er, the age of Hippo]ytus had 
already been treated in the third vo]ulne of tIle first editiun. 
I had there shown that his time was the last stnge of that 
,vonderful life of the Christian congregations, which regenerated 
the world in the lnidst of persecutions and of general decay 
Hnd destruction. This picture forms the second volulne of the 
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ne,v cdition. The first yolulue gives the picture of IIippo- 
lytus anlong the series of the leading llleD of the first seven 
generations of Chri:stians, as the second presents that of his 
age, and, generally, of the ancient Church, in its discipline 
and constitution, its ,vorship, and social relations. This second 
volu111e concludes \vith the fiction of the "Apology of Hip- 
polytus," as the uniting picture. Such a fiction appeared to me 
the only nleans of presenting our hero in action together with 
his age, and of bringing hinl and the whole real life of ancicnt 
Christendoln nearer to our own tÌ1ues and our own hearts. 
In the picture of HippoIytus, I have therefore not only 
delineated succinctly his hvo great contelllporaries in the East, 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen, and his teacher Irenæus, 
but also those leading nlen \vho 111ay be called the heroes and 
representath g es of the preceding generations. AlTIOng these, I 
have drawn lllore in detail the portraits of those who have been 
lTIOst neglected or 1110st nlisunderstood. Of the Epistles of 
Ignatius, the first Bishop of Antioch, I have given the entire 
text in a faithful translation. As Hippolj'tus was ahnost a 
Inythical person before the publication of his principal work in 
18:1 1, so Ignatius, previously to Cureton's discovery in 1845, \vas 
ouly known in the Ï1npostor's garb. Let the Christian public 
now judge for thenlselves whether these epistles are genuine or 
not, and ,vhether they are entire or only incoherent extracts 
f1'orn those which hitherto bore his name. If they require 
additional proof to confinn theln in the inlpression of their 
authenticity and entireness, let thel}] compare these racy anù 
pregnant parting ,vords of a dying nlartyr \vith the twaddle of 
the seven epistles. In a silnilar way, I have given the en tire 
Epistle to Diognetus, that patristic gelll of unique originality, 
and have drawn a full picture of the first Christian philoso.. 
phers and critics, Basilides, Valentinus, and l\Iarcion. 
As to Hippolytus himsel
 I have of course exhibited here 
that solemn Confession of Faith which ,ve Inay consider as his 
sacred legacy to posterity, aud which in its essential parts is 
ever fresh and living, because it has the life of Christ in it. 
This picture closes ,vith a prospective vie\v of Chri
tian 
divinity. I have added in an Appendix, the essays contained 
A4 
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in the second yolulue of the first edition which refer to Hi p- 
polytus personally; and the I.Jetters to Archdeacon I-Iare, or the 
critical inquiry ill to the authorship of the Refutation, and into 
the life and writinrrs of its author. 
In a sÍ111ilar ma;ner, I have appended, in the second vo]ulne, 
to that picture of the social life of the ancient Christians, and 
to its reflex upon our age, such Essays in the fonner second 
vohune as refer less to Hippolytus personally than to the 
ancient Church in general. 
I hope that this treatInent of the subject, imperfect and 
unequal as it Inust be, justifies the \vords of the title: "The 
Beginnings and Prospects or Christianity." But it is ilnpossible 
to conceal from oneself that pictures of bygone historical cha- 
racters and ages cannot prove all they assert and represent. 
Such cOlnpositions are buildings erected upon a substruction, 
both philosophical and philological, to ,vhich a fev\" detached 
essays and notes cannot do justice. 
The present volumes, therefore, appear flanked by two other 
,yorks. The first presents in two parts a key to the philoso- 
phical, historical, and theological views ,vhich pervade" Hippo- 
lytus and his Age." It bears the title: "Sketch of the 
Philosophy of Language and of Religion, or the Beginnings 
and Prospects of the HUlnan Race." This sketch cOlnprises the 
Aphorisll1s of the second volul11e of the first edition, better 
digested and ,vorked out so as to form an integral part of a 
l)hilo:sophical glance at the prilnordial history of our race with 
regard to the principle of develoPlnent and of progress. 
'fhe second substruction, the philological, is also presented 
as a separate ,york, and fo1'1ns three volumes. The rell1aillS of 
ante-Nicene doculYlents constitute three sections, none of \vhich 
have hitherto been given in a cOlnplete and satisfactory 111allller: 
the literary rel11aills, the- constitutional doculllents, and the 
liturgical records. Of these, the third section ,vas critically 
ahnost a blank before the publication of Iny Reliq uiæ Liturgicæ. 
I have had nothing to add to those liturgical texts; but I have 
this tilue printed in extenso the passages of the Syrian Jacobite 
liturgy which correspond with the Greek text, whereas, in the 
first edition, I only indicated that they ,vere identical, But 
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I have prefixed to those texts the Elenlenta Liturgica, popu- 
larly exhibited in my " Book of the Church." These elenlcnts 
(tre the foIlo,ving three: 
First, the Lord's Prayer as liturgically used, and as recorded 
in the ancient ß.iSS. of the New Testalnent, and in the Fathers. 
Secondl.lJ, the various baptislllal formularies, cOInlnonly called 
the Apostles' Creed, to which are added the Nicene and Con- 
stantinopolitan Creeds, \vhich at a later period caIne gradually 
into liturgical use. 
Thirdl.lJ, the priInitive psalmody. I give first the so-caned 
three Canticles of 
Iary, Zacharias, and Sin1eon, printed as 
Hebre\v Psahns in hemistichs, as they are cOlnposed and in- 
tended to be used: then the HYlnns of the ancient Greek Church. 
rfo these I have added, as an appendix, the Te })eunllaudalnus, 
the truly original and poetical reproduction and anlplification 
of the Greek lTIorning hymn; a Gennan cOlllPosition of the 
fifth century; the only Latin psalnl and the only liturgical 
composition of the Western Church \vhich has obtained uni- 
versal adoption. 
This fonns the third volume of my Analecta Ante-Nicæna 
- the liturgical - ,vhich I lnay now consider as cOlnplete. 
As to the second, or constitutional section, I had inserted 
in the first edition only the Canons of the Apostles, in their 
Greel, and Latin texts. These I reproduce in the second volullle 
of the Analecta. 
In the first volulne, printed in 1851, I had subjected the 
Apostolical Constitutions to a critical analysis (now the intro- 
duction to this volu111e of the Analecta) which led me to the con- 
clusion that our present text is the hierarchical enlargelnent of a 
lTIuch sÏ1npler and shorter text. I further found, by that critical 
process, that the first six books must have forined a separate 
collection; and the seventh and eighth two others equally dis- 
tinct fronl that and from each other. In April 18552, I \vas 
informed by my learned friend Professor Roestel1 at l\larburg, 
of the existence of a Syrian 
iS. at Paris, analyzed by Bickell, 
and by him believed to contain extracts frOITI the first six 
books. As the table of contents, however, showed a ren1ark- 
able coincidence with the result of nlY process of purely il1- 
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ternal criticisln, I ventured to assert that the Syrian text would 
prove to be the pritnitive text in question. What \vas then a 
conjecture, is now a fact. Dr. Paul Boetticher has, at my 
request, copied the \vhole Syrian text, and collated it critically 
with the Greek. Consequently, I have the gratification of pre- 
senting, in the second volunle of the Analecta, the Apostolical 
Constitutions, for the first tilne, in a trustworthy text and in a 
B10re respectable forl1]. As to the first six books, the Latin 
introduction of Dr. Boetticher proves then1 to be the real 
Didascalia of the Apostles. In o;der to render the origin of 
our present text self-evident, it is first printed as a whole, but 
so that the passages 110t warranted by the Syrian are lnarked 
by a slnaller type. After this tedíous, but necessary, process, 
the genuine text of the Didascali
 is given as one book, \vhich 
is nothing but the fonner text \vithout the interpolations. 
vVhole chapters, or the greater part of thein, disappear, but 
the context becomes clearer by their omission, and the whole 
cOlnposition regains to a certain degree its prilnitive character. 
This section of the ante-Nicene relnains lllay, therefore, be 
called sOlnething entirely new. I 111Îght have easily cOlnpleted 
these constitutional records by reprinting the Canonical Epistles, 
and the l\Iinutes and Articles of the Synods of the third century, 
,vhich are given in Routh's Reliquiæ mixed up with the literary 
rCluains of that age. But I do not wish to interfere 'with this 
excellent ,york, and to increase the vohllne beyond its presen t 
bulk. 
Guided by the same principle, I have also given such por- 
tions of the Ii terary reluains as was absolutely necessary, either 
fro In their being unpublished or not published in a separate 
form, or froln their requiring, with reference to illY present 
edition of "Hippolytus and his Age," a 1110re accurate and 
critical edition than we hitherto possessed. 1'hese texts fOrIn 
the first volulue, of the contents of which I will give a succinct 
account. 
I prefix to the ecclesiastical relnains thenlselves two bibli- 
cal Prolegonlena; christological extracts fro111 the New 'festa- 
Inent; and the text of a genuine Apostolic epistle, no\v Inerged 
in a later production. 
I'he ancient Fathers, as well as their opponents, after the 
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earlier part of the second century, frequently refer to certain 
passages concerning the person of Christ and his relation to God 
and 1\lan. They read these passages on the whole as our ancient 
Greek texts and translations exhibit them, but differing here 
and there froin the vulgar text of the Ne\v Testaillent introduced 
by Stephen and the Elzevirs. I have, therefore, collected 
together these sacred passages, according to Lachnlann's text 
and authorities, in the order assigned to the books of the New 
'festalnent in the Greek Inanuscripts. Such a revie\v of the 
authoritative texts respecting Christ, \vhich contain the fun- 
damental doctrine of all Christian di vinity, of the Fa ther, 
Son, and Spirit, ll1ight, I thought, be found useful by Inany 
of Iny readers. 
The second part of the Prolegon1ena exhibits the text of the 
short letter of St. Peter's mentioned by hÏ1n, in that epistle 
\vhich we call his first" as having been sent through Sylvanus to 
the same congregations of Christians. . 
The literary texts of the second century open with the Epis- 
tles of Ignatius, of \"hich I have given the Eng1ish versions in 
" I-lippolytus." They are follo\ved by aU the fraglnents contained 
in the so-called Philosophuluena of the Fathers of Gnosticisln, 
the first witnesses of the Gospel of St. JOh11- Basilides and 
Valentinus. To these are added the fraglnent of 
Iarcion, with 
\vhich is connected the authentic Epistle to Diognetus, at all 
events belonging to the earlier part of the second century. In 
this place I had hoped to insert an entirely unpublished text. 
The Libyan Inanuscripts contain an Apology of :\ielito, who 
lllust be the Bishop of Sardes \'lho, about the year 169, pre- 
sented to l\larcus .l\urelius the Philosopher a defence of Chris- 
tianity. It appears entire, and therefore ought to contain the 
fragn1ents quoted by Eusebius, but does not do so. It bears 
1110reover, the stamp of a late and confused composition. For 
these reasons I have abstained fronl giving it a place among the 
genuine texts. A frag!nent of Hegesippus, the contelnporary 
of 
Ielito, which has been overlooked, tenninates the series of 
the second century. It is known as the Fraglnentulll 
Iurato- 
rianuln, and enumerates with authority the books of the Ne\v 
'J'estament \vhich were considered as canonical by the great 
Churches, and particularly by that of Rome. I give the tpxt, 
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founded upon a 1110st accurate transcript of the origillalluanu- 
script, anù hope to have Inade a not entirely unsuccessful attelnpt 
at solving two hitherto unfatho111ed problems \vhich it presents. 
Two relics of the third century conclude the Analecta. The 
first is the most considerable composition of my collection: 
Clement of Alexandria's ,;, Sketches," or Hypotyposes. This eso- 
teric book, the great effort of his life, is generally supposed to 
have perished \vith the exception of a fe\v incoherent fragnlents ; 
but I hope to show that a great part of the first .book, and a con- 
siderable portion of the other seven books, still exist; and that 
,ve are able to reconstruct the \vhole plan of this very pro- 
found, learned, and sound manual of the Christian divinity of 
the Fathers, a ,york coeval \vith the youth, and perhaps with 
the earlier ,vritings, of Hippolytus in the vVest. 
The second is the Confession ?f Faith of IIippolytus, the real 
gen1 of his \vritings. 
"Bernaysii Epistola Critica" concludes this voluBle of the 
Analecta. I have been rejoiced, and not surprised, to find it 
generally appreciated. That elninent scholar has, at 11lY re- 
quest, bestowed his acute criticisln upon SOlne of the 1110st 
difficult and corrupt passages of the Theodotian extracts in the 
IIypotyposes, ,vhich nobody had previously atteulpted to amend, 
as indeed the whole treatise has scarcely been of any use for 
the history of the Church, on account of its real or suppo:sed 
obscurity. In his "Epistola Criti
a altera," \vith which the 
yolulne concludes, he will discuss SOlne of the Inost difficult of 
these, and at the saIne time offer SOlne reIn arks upon the ,yay 
in ,vhich Dr. ,V ords\vorth has lately treated SOllIe Heraclitean 
fraglnen ts. 
So 11luch as to the presen t arrangeluent of Iny \vork. I ,viII 
only add, that 1\vo 1l10re such volulnes would have rendered the 
collection of the literary relIlaills of the ante-Nicene Fathers so 
far complete as to embrace all that is contained in Grabe's 
Spicilegiuln, in R,outh's Reliquiæ, and in Hefele's and Jacob- 
son's Patres Apostolici, tha t is to say, all except Justin 
(and Pseudo-J ustinus), Irenæus, Cleinens Alexandrinus, Hip- 
polytus, and Origen. 'fhe main desideratuln, ho,vever, is a 
con1plete corpus of the ante-Nicene Greek authors, Origen 
excepted, of whon1 the recent edition by Lon1matzsch is suffi- 
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cient for the scholar. 'Ve have excellent 11laterials for con- 
structing a good critical text of these authors, but nothing 
lllore; and I 1l1Ust confess that Otto's text of Justin appears to 
Ine a retrograde step: it is far less readable than the en1endations 
of the greatest critics, Stephen, Sylburg, Pearson, and 
Iark- 
land, had made it. 'Vith a revised Latin translation of these 
Greek texts, and the necessary notes in the judicious manner 
of Didot's classics, eight VOIUll1eS \vould cOlnprise \vhat is no\v 
dispersed, in an incolnplete and undigested shape, through thrice 
that number of folios, quartos, and octavos. It is to be la- 
n1ented that few persons can afford to purchase and to read the 
real Fathers and true records of Christianity. 


ß,Iy answers to such special criticisms on my " Hippolytus" as 
appear to me \vorth noticing (disregarding, therefore, all that is 
personal) \vill be found in their proper places. They apply 
ahnost exclusively to philological or historical assertions in my 
Letters to Archdeacon Hare. 'fhe only one of general in terest 
is the controversy respecting the author of the book fron1 l\Iount 
Athos, and on the life and \vritings of Hippolytus. I thought 
the authorship of this recently discovered Treatise on Church 
History resulted so evidently and so cogently frol11 the unmis- 
takable \vords of the writer about his o\vn person and position, 
and froln a concurrence of independent arguments, that it 
\vould be perfectly useless to sun1 up the evidence at the end 
of those letters. I have no\v done so in this volume. 
I an1 still at a loss to conceive ho\v a learned and independen t 
thinker can seriously maintain that the book is the production 
of Caius the Roman presbyter: for that is avo\vedly the alter- 
native. The proposition to attribute it to Tertullian, \vho neither 
"Tote Greek nor was a member of the episcopal government of 
ROtne, or to a person like hin1, \vho may have \vritten Greek, 
and of \vhom \ve kno\v nothing, must, I presume, be considered 
as what it is -a thesis to be maintained in a pub1ic disputation 
at the Sorbonne.. The young clerical writer I refer to is 


:J{:: See the Examen du Livre des Philosophumena: Thèse présentée à la 
Faculté des Lettres de Paris, par l'Abbé P. J. Jallabert. Paris, 1853, 8vo. 
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evidently an aSpIrIng scholar, whose efforts to revive anl01!g' 
his brethren a critical patristic knowledge deserve every encou- 
ragelnent, and have 111Y wanll synlpathy. I hail this symptoul of 
a revival of Greek patristic studies in France, and offer Iny 
sincere wish that the Roman Catholic clergy ill France lnay 
cn1ulate the candid spirit as \vell as learning of the. illustrious 
Dean of the Sorbonne, and of the eminent French laity in gene- 
ral, \vho are so successfully trying to restore, in aU branches 
of philology, the ancient glory of the Stephens and Scaligers, 
and to repair the loss France and Europe have suffered by tho 
death of Sylvestre de Sacy and of Letronne. But, as a seriou
 
opinion, the authorship of Tertullial1 cannot be maintained, 
any more than that of Origen. There reIllains, then, Caius the 
presbyter. '1\vo decisive facts \vhich lie on the surface of the 
con troversy prevent the historian. fröln entertaining such a su p- 
position. 
'"rhe first is, that the author says, in the proæn1Ïu1l1 to his \vork, 
that he had undertaken to write the book as being a bishop; fOI" 
no scholar CJn doubt that tl1is is the meaning of the passage. But 
Caius was a presbyter. The second fact is, that our author 
says he has \vritten another book of \vhich he gives us the title. 
No\v the identical title of this book is found 011 the episcopal 
chair of the statue dug out of the ruins of the ancient sanctuary 
of Hippolytus. As no \vriter has hitherto doubted this statue 
to be genuine and to represent Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus, 
ho,v can we help believing IIippolytus and his statue, rather 
than Professor Baur and his system, which appears so in1posing 
to my philosophical critic in the vVeshninster Review? In 
questions like these, which are involved in great obscurity, 
it seems to llle the duty of criticism to start from unequivocal 
and decisive facts; and to f'ndeavour to explain, as far as it 
can, doubtful or apparently contradictory circulllstances, rather 
than to overlook facts of such n1agnitude, and to exalt into 
reality conjectures and gratuitous doubts \vhich leave such facts 
unnoticed. 
I have no doubt whatever that the overwhelmin a consent of 
o 
the scholars of Europe and America \vill soon render it unne 
cessary to say a \yord lllore on this topic. 
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I Bcver indulged so sanguine a hope as rcgard:s the infinitely 
IllOl'e Ï1nportant questions which the subject led ute to raise, 
aud forced me as an honest inquirer to discu

. I had, how- 
ever, taken care to treat then1 silnply as historical questions, to 
be decided by evidence according to th
 general principles of 
historical criticisll]. I had hoped they \vould have been Inet on 
this ground, open ly and fairly; and so indeed they have been by 
111any of my reviewers. 
1 cannot say the saIne, however, of the ,york which a learned 
dignitary of the Church of England, the Rev. Dr. Christopher 
'V ords\'rorth, author of a controversial essay upon Ignatius, 
in opposition to Cureton, and of SOlne Lectures on the Canon 
of Scripture and on the Apocalypse, has written expressly 
011 this subject. He published, a few 1110nths since, a book 
called "St. Hippolytus and the.a Church of ROIne," in which he 
is pleased to ignore all that I had said about IIippolytus, as 
Bishop of Port us, as author of the book recently discovcl"ed, and 
about his life and \vritings in genera], \vhenever he repeats ,vhat 
I had already said in 1851, while he delights ill Inentionillg 
Iny nalTIe, whenever he finds fault with anything that I have 
asserted. Such a mode of proceeding is not usually thought 
courteous; Niebuhr, son1ewhere, calls a silnilar proceeding dis- 
honest; I will only say that it has surprised lTIe in a man of 
the character and standing of DI". \V ordsworth: for I cannot 
help being relninded by it of a lnethod I have had occasion to 
observe in another country as the practice of a certain society. 
\tVhen they wish to cOlnlnunicate a piec
 of knowledge due to 
onc \vhose BalTIe they would l\.\.ther have ignored, they give what 
can no longer be \vithheld in an expurgated forln, and without 
the 
li g 'htest reference to the author. I am afraid sOlnethin o " 
ð 
like this is also the reason \vhy the learned Canon speaks ,vith 
such en1phasis and p0111p of an antiquarian treatise ,vritten by 
a ROlnall priest about a hundred years ago; a book which he 
says I had not Inentioned, although it had sett]ed the question 
about Hippolytus for ever. This is the treatise of an Abbate 
Ruggieri, publisherl by con1n1and, in order to trulupet forth 
the antiquity of the see of I)ortus, the cardillalitiall title of his 
patron. His prohlclu was, to daitl1 for that See the great 
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master and doctor, and to clear him of the suspicion of heresy 
created by S01l1e expressions of Prudentius. The second point 
,vas easy enough; but the first had its peculiar difficulties; for 
the historical character of the account of the Bishop of Portus 
had to be vindicated, without touching the dangerous subject of 
the three Hippolytuses into \VhOln the ROlnish Church has 
111ultiplied the single Hippolytus of Portus, in consequence of 
the naturallnythological process \vhich creates an legends, and 
of \vhich in this case the evidence is fully on record, and pal- 
pable even for ordinary readers. Of course the A bbate Ruggieri, 
in his text, devoutly acquiesces in the three canonized IIip- 
I)oJytuses, and only in a note (to p. 14.) gives vent to his o,vn 
honest doubts respecting this blunder and imposture. Bl1t the 
Canon of vVestminster praises the poor Abbate for the ability 
\vith \vhich he has Inaintained the tradition of Haly Church 
(note to p. 110.). This only shows that the Canon does not 
kno\v or ignores the first principles of historical criticism, as 
soon as there is a tradition to Inaintain. But why does he 
enlarge gratuitously upon an uncritical assumption, and found 
a \vhole argun1ent upon a Inyth, as if it \vere a solid fact? 
"Another elninent person," he says (p. ] 11.), "bearing the 
uame of IIippolytus, \vas kno\vn as an adherent of Novatian, 
and he 'vas also a martyr; and the narrative of Prudentius 
concerning the manner of the martyrdoln of St. Hippolytus, 
Bishop of Portus, is at variance with the other records of that 
event." These" records " are the various confused legends \vhich 
I have exposed, and which indeed expose themselves: as to 
" the other Hippolytus," he has no 11l0re historical reality than 
the third. Hence the assent of the Canon of Westminster to 
tbe forced decision of the Roman priest seems to me no 
reason why \ve should exalt his treatise into a great historical 
'york. The Abbate had of course read his Prudentius and 
his Libel' Pontificalis, klle\V something about the mediæval 
antiquities of Rome, and even a little Greek. If I had ever 
heard of his existence, I should have read his book, as I did 
that equally learned and equaHy absurd and uncritical \vork 
of his countryman, the \vriter of the "Martyrdom of Hip- 
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polytus.":it: But no\v that I have read it, I find it con- 
tains nothing ne\v, not even one single new mediæval or local 
document, and no criticism beyond that concerning the ridi- 
culous aspersion of Novatianism, \vhich of course the Abbate 
proves satisfactorily to be incolnpatible \vith the martJrdon1 in 
the year of the death of Alexander Severus. As to the statue 
of Hippolytus, it is reany ridiculous to quote Ruggieri on a 
subject treated by Scaliger and ldeler. 
I must here say one word about a third attempt to depreciate 
my "Hippolytus." It is alTIusing to see ho,v Dr. Wordsworth 
shelters himself from my assertions as to the succession and 
chronology of the earlier Bishops of Rome, \vhich he has not 
the courage to attack, behind Jaffe's Regesta, or "Records of 
the Popes, from the Eleventh Century downwards." The 
English reader \vould naturally suppose that Jaffe, \\Tho is con- 
stantly quoted by hÏ1n for the chronology of the second and 
third centuries, had made some deep researches respecting the 
earlier Bishops of ROlne in the big quarto he has compiled 
about those mediæval acts of the Popes. But Jaffe does not 
even pretend to have made any investigations respecting the 
earlier bishops: he merely gives the list of the earlier Popes 
as they are generally printed. Dr. Wordsworth nlÏght as well 
have quoted the list prefixed to the official almanac of the 
Church of Rome: indeed, according to his views, this \vould 
have been safer; for that list certainly has the authority of 
the most legitimate bishop in Christendom in its favour, and 
is supported by many learned researches, fronl Barollius do\vn 
to his great favourite Abbate Ruggieri and his like. 
So much for the general character of Dr. VV ords\vorth's book. 
I ,viII now say a few \vords respecting the verbal criticisms it 
contains on the text of HippoIJtl_1s, and respecting the con- 
jectures offered in it for the correction of SOlne of.... the corrupt 
passages in the Inanuscript. Here, I confess, I have been sadly 
disappointed. I had expected much on this score froIn the 


* I am glad to learn, from the Edinburgh reviewer, that this folio has 
come to light at the British l\luseum, where it could not be found when I 
asked for it. 
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elegant scholar \vhom ,ve have all admired in his "Attica," 
and in later works on classical subjects, as Wf'll as in occasional 
enlendations of the text of the Fathers. I had been delighted 
by these; and I seize this opportunity of expressing my gra- 
titude for being relieved from t\VO monsters which disfigured 
a beautiful passage in the Epistle of the Ronlan Cleillent, 
where (as the manuscript has it) we read, among the examples 
of Christian fortitude, " l\1:arried WOlnen, Danaids, and Dirkes," 
and \vhere, if we adopt Dr. Wordsworth's elegant emenda- 
tion, \ve have "Married ,vornen, young women, and slave 
girls." * But, the Attic Muses, offended by the faithlessness of 
their favourite, have abandoned him, frightened away by the 
monkish phantolll ,vhich Dr. Wordsworth has now embraced, 
and for ,,-hich he claims their divine support. I shall leave the 
Editor of the fragments of Heraclitus to point out, in his 
" Epistola Critica altera," the sins committed in the attempts 
upon the thoughts and sayings of that great and profound 
\vriter. In ,,,,hat falls to the share of Hippolytus, Photius, and 
the whole field of ecclesiastical literature, I am sorry to say, 
I have found very little to adopt of his criticisms; and, SOlne 
merely technical and self-evident corrections excepted, I have 
110t been able to adopt any of his elnendations, which, indeed, 
seen1 to me lnade this tilne "invita Mine'fva." Ho\vever, such 
of these critical remarks as COlne in 1ny \vay in the cuurse of 
the reprint of the Letters to Archdeacon Hare, I have not 
failed to consider, in notes, leaving the decision to the judg- 
lnent of the scholars of Europe, and in particular to the 
critical editors of Hippolytus at Goettingen. 
Having said thus lnuch on this point, I proceed to exalnine 
those portions of Dr. ,V ords\vorth's criticism \vhich refer to 
the great historical questions raised in my discussion respecting 
the vie\vs of the ancient Fathers on the authority of the Church 
and the Scriptures, and respecting the relation of those Fathers 
and their Churches to the system which began with Constantine 
at Byzantium and Nicæa, and \vhich has lately found so l11any 
adlnirers among the clergy, and sundry ladies and gentlemen 


'" c. v . inst
1.d of yvva;far, .ð.ava'ïoE.C Kal .ð.ípKlll, reaù.: yvvailCEç, vEavíoE
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in this country. I think these questions may be reduced to 
the following three:- 


First Question. 
Does the ancient Church ackno\vledge or not the paramount 
authority of Scripture, and maintain or not that the Scriptures 
ought to be interpreted according to the principles of philolo- 
gical criticisln, and their contents judged according to the 
general rules of evidence '? 
I have maintained that it does, and that therefore it stands in 
this great question on the same ground as the Churches of the 
Refornlation, in opposition not only to Rome and Byzantiuln, 
but to every other historical or imaginary system of hierarchical 
authority, ,vhich is Popery. 


Second Question. 
Do, according to the doctrine of the ante-Nicene Fathers and 
the usages of ancient Christendom, the clergy constitute the 
Christian Church, or "is the Church essentially the totality of 
the believers? 
I affirm the latter, and thus add, here also, the testimony of 
the ancient Church to the authority of Christ and his Apostles, 
and to the dictates of reason and conscience. 


Third Question. 
Is the doctrinal systenl of the ante-Nicene Church irrecon- 
cilable with the letter and authority of the formularies of the 
Constantinian and in general of the Byzantine councils, and 
\vith the mediæval systems built upon them? 
I say that it is irreconcilable \vith that letter and that au- 
thority, as much as these are with the Bible and comlllon sense: 
and I add, it ,vould be fully as irreconcilable \vith the Byzantine 
and ROlnan Churches if Arianisnl had prevailed. 


These are three historical questions, and as such I have 
answered theln. l\Iy ans,vers are based upon facts, and there- 
fore upon evidence; but I have thrown out hints to shO\v tha t 
what is thus Inade out to be an historical fact, is supported by 
n 2 
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the teaching of the Gospel and the Epistles in their speculative 
passages, and by an independent philosophical development of 
the same truths: for I consider those truths eternal, not made 
by Scripture, but declared, manifested, revealeJ, and that to 
reason. 
I cannot conceal from luyself, or from n1Y readers, that Dr. 
Wordsworth does not concur with lile on anyone of these three 
questions, because the system ,vhich he thinks he is wedded to, 
and frolTI ,vhich I wish to see him delivered, is irreconcilable 
\vith the ans\vers I have given. I can only explain it from 
a systematic opposition to what I IUust call the Protestant prin- 
ciple, that he has gone out of his ,yay not only to object to 
points of biblical and historical criticism which I had touched 
upon in my "Hippolytus," but even to insinuate that my theo- 
logical opinions are not ort40dox, and ought to be viewed 
,vith suspicion. As to a real serious discussion he has never 
even entered into it, except on one point touching the last of 
IllY three questions. I shall not follo\v hiln in this method, but 
look aU his objections or insinuations in the face, and discuss 
them without any reserve to the uninitiated, whom, in the spirit 
of that systeln, I take to be the \vhole civilised world, the clergy 
excepted. In doing so, I shall sho\y, 
o every impartial and 
critical reader, that those objections and insinuations are not 
only groundless, but a n1anifest proof of the untenable nature 
of the mediæval system, with which I should be sorry to identify 
pennanently the author of "Attica" and a Canon of 'Vest- 
lninster. 
Entering then on the controverted points regarding the first 
question, I will begin ,vith Dr. v,r ords\vorth's attack upon my 
vie,v respecting the age of the Apocalypse. He believes it to 
be a ,vork of the ApostJe St. John, and so do 1. He believes 
it to be propl1etical, and so do I. But he finds fault \vith me 
for having said (what I cannot deny) that the Apocalypse, if 
you ask the book itself, tells a scholar that it ,vas ,vritten in the 
latter part of the year G8. He asserts, this is assun1ing that 
Irenæus was \vrong by about thirty years in his computation. 
Now let us first see ,,,hat the book itself says. 'To proceed 
in this \vay \vould be considered a silnple duty if the author 
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and critic were heathens, but not to do so appears most dis- 
respectful \vhen the author is an A postle, and irreverent when 
the critic is a Christian. 'Vhat does the venerable author of 
the vision say? In chap. xi. the Ten1ple of J erusa]em and the 
Holy City are assumed to be standing, but doomed to material 
destruction. The book then would appear to have been ,vritten 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, that is to say, before 
September 70. Those who cannot conscientiously take Apo- 
stolic words in a non-natural sense, must see whether this 
natural inference runs counter to the passage which announces 
itself as a key to the mystery; I mean chap. xvii. 7-10. Here 
,ve read, in the authorized Version: "Wherefore didst thou 
marvel? I ,viII tell thee the mystery. . . The seven heads are 
seven mountains on which the woman sitteth. And there are 
seven kings: five are fallen, and one is, and the other is 110t yet 
come; and when he cometh, he must continue a short space. 
And the beast that \vas, and is not, even he is the eighth, and is 
of the seven, and goeth into perdition." As the city designated 
is allowed to be Imperial ROIne, the kings (if you ask the 
book) must be her Elnperors, and they must be counted from 
Augustus, he being the first Ilnperator. The first five \vere, 
Augustus, Tiberius, Caius, Claudius, Nero. Therefore the 
words, "The fifth is tallen," imply that Nero ,vas dead ,vhen 
the vision took place: the one who is reigning lllUSt then be 
Galba; and the other who "is not yet come and is to remain a 
short tilne" \vill be Otho. This, at least, is the Inost natural 
combination. There is, however, another, \vhich has been 
adopted by Bleek and other eminent critics, and which at 
all events merits attention. Nero \vas killed on the 9th of 
June in the year 68 of our era; and Otho raised the stan- 
dard of rebellion against the legitimate emperor, Galba, in 
January 69. Those critics, therefore, think the vision did 
not take into account the short reign of Galba, and the 
usurping authority of Otho and Vitellius, but passed on frolH 
Nero to Vespasial1. On that supposition the sixth ,vould be 
the father of Titus, and he who is to come, but not to renlain 
a long time, Titus himself: Then Don1itian conles in, ,"ery 
naturally, as the ideal Nero, who is to return for the destruction 
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of Rome and for his o\vn perdition. This interpretation does 
not imply a Jater date of the vision: it extends only its pro- 
phetical horizon to the time behveen January 70, \vhen Vespasian 
accepted the purple, and the 18th of September in that year, 
the day on \vhich Jerusalem was taken. This interpretation 
luight explain not only that legend, but also the tradition which 
connects the Apocalypse with Domitian: it may be preferred 
to that which I have adopted, if this should be thought to 
create serious difficulties, which I however do not believe. 
But, ,vith this shade of difference, all philological commentaries 
of note agree about the interpretation of that passage. 
So, then, says the book. Now let us hear, with all re- 
spect, what Irenæus says. " St. Irenæus," says the Canon (in 
his note to p. 51.), "who had seen Polycarp, the scholar of 
St. John, asserts (v. 30.) tha
 the revelation was seen by St. 
John at the end of the reign of Domitian (who reigned till 
96). Yet M. Bunsen declares: 'At all events, the book itself 
plainly says the contrary. The horizon of the vision is the 
Jatter half of the year 68:' that is to say, St. Irenæus made 
a mistake of about thirty years concerning what he says took 
place ahnost in his own age." I aIn and was perfectly a\vare 
that Irenæus in his early youth sa\v Polycarp at Smyrna, \vho 
remembered having seen St. John, and heard hiln speak of 
his gospe]. But it does not follo\v that, when Irenæus places 
the vision in the last years of Domitian, he kne\v more than 
what the book itself tel1s us in the opening.(i. 9.)-that it took 
place in the island of Patmos. Even that the Apostle was 
there under Domitian does not follo\v at all from that passage: 
indeed (as Lücke, in the introduction to his Commentary, has 
amply shown) there is no valid evidence whatever for the exile 
of St. John under that emperOl'. Others report that Domitian 
had SUlnlnoned him to Rome. Origen refers us, in proof of the 
exile under Domitian, to the passage in St. John. The tradition, 
therefore, about the exile to Patmos under Domitian, has 110 
solid foundation, but is a conjecture, and evidently in contra- 
diction ,vith a rational interpretation of the book itself. I 
cannot enter here into the further proof that this groundless 
assu1l1ption renders the interpretation of the Apocalypse Î1n- 
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possible; nor is that argument very po\verful in the eyes of 
those \vho delight in what they call mysteries, \vhich in fact 
are their own crotchets, fancies, and unscrupulous assumptions. 
I will only mention one circumstance which is irreconcilable 
with that theory. If St. John wrote the Apocalypse about 96, 
as Dr. 'tV ordsworth asserts, no scholar can seriously believe that 
11e wrote in that same year, or the next (for he died in 98), the 
gospel, the Hellenistic Greek of which is as different from the 
barbarous idiom of the Apocalypse, as any Greek text can he. 
The theory of two secretaries, one Hebraizing, the other a 
Hellenist, cannot account for such an unparalleled contrast in 
two almost contemporaneous writings of the saIne man. 
Unless, therefore, \ve are to suppose that the revealing angel 
was pleased to speak such ungrammatical and unheavenly Greek, 
we must look for some other way to explain a fact which 
cannot be denied. Dr. Wordsworth, indeed, offers us a phrase 
to settle this question. I find it in his "Hannony of the 
Apocalypse
' (18552, p. 5.) in the foHowing words: "All the 
books of Scripture are fronl one Inind and hand." But here 
again our critical conscience interferes: for it shows us, by the 
side of evident signs of one and the same spirit, a most decided 
difference of hands; and we lnust claÏIn for this conscience of 
ours fulJy as much respect as he and his clerical friends clailll 
for theirs. At least, it appears that we take a little lnore 
pains to ascertain the truth than they do. Dr . Wordsworth 
evidently supposes that it is the aim and end of GenTIan philo- 
logy to render the text of the Scriptures (or at least of the N e\v 
Testament, for he evidently does not kl1o\v Hebrew) doubtful, 
and to substitute conjectures for authorized readings; \vhereas 
exactly the contrary is the case. No,v, he acknowledges the 
vulgar text of the Apocalypse, in particular, to be untenable. 
So far so good. But then we cannot well understand ,vhy, 
under this conviction, he should, in his t\VO volumes on that 
book, first give the text of Scholz, based on those modern 
Inanuscripts which swarm \vith arbitrary changes and pretended 
emendations unwarranted by tradition, unless it be to nlake it 
serve as a foil to his second better text. Still less can \ve 
understand ho,v, as a scholar, professing so nIllch respect fOl' 
a -1 
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the ancient Church, he should be satisfied with taking this better 
text from Tischendorf, \vho has so often changed it against 
the most ancient authorities. But \vhat we think quite un- 
pardonable, is, that in those t\VO volumes he never mentions 
even the name of Lachlnann, from \vhom Tischendorf bor- 
rowed his principle \vithout understanding it, and thus spoilt 
the traditional text of the ancient Fathers by his arbitrary 
alterations. This appears to be in the same spirit as the 
Canon's ignoring the very names of Lücke, Ewald, de Wette, 
and Neander, \vho have entered most profoundly into the cha- 
racter and ideas of the book, and brought to bear upon it a 
learning and a temperate judgment generally acknowledged in 
Europe. No\v, either Dr. Wordsworth has not read what these 
authors have done for the text and its interpretation, and, if so, 
he has treated his subject far too carelessly; or, having read them, 
he affects to ignore theIn, and then his case is still \vorse. 
So much for the A pocalypse. Let us now see whether the 
rational method of appealing to evidence, beginning with that 
of the Bible itself, is at fault respecting the Epistle to the 
IIebrews, and whether we or the Anglo-Catholics are the true 
interpreters and historians of the ancient Church. Let us hear 
the learned Canon's own \vords: 
"In the saine oracular tone, M. Bunsen pronounces that the 
Romans knew better than anybody, from their first regular 
bishop, Clemens, that the Epistle to the Hebrews was not 
St. Paul's. Why Linus, to whom the Apostles St. Peter and 
St. Paul first committed that Church (Iren. iii. 3.), is not to be 
reganled as a regular bishop, does not appear." I am sorry to 
see that Dr. Wordsworth does not kno\v that Linus and Ana- 
cletus, according to the registers of the Church of Rome, 
\vere co-bishops of the Church: an arrangement which does 
not shock Ine at all, but \vhich certainly does not constitute 
\vhat the later Church system calls a regular episcopal go- 
Vernlnent. The \vriter continues: "As to the Epistle to the 
Hebre\vs, St. Clement imitates it." N O\V I cannot see why 
Clement could not ilnitate it just as well if it was written 
by somebody else, and not by St. Paul; for instance, if it \vas 
written Ly Apollos, Paul's friend and co-Apostle, the Alex- 
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andrian. Rather may we say, if the epistle had been St. Paul's, 
Clement would have quoted it, and not freely imitated it. 
Canonical Scripture he quotes as it stands. So that whatever 
there may be of force in that observation, is against the author- 
ship of St. Paul. Besides, if the epistle had been considered 
by the Church of Rome as Pauline, it would of course have 
formed part of her Canon; no\v we kl1o,v positively it did not 
even in the second and third centuries: ho,v, then, should it 
have done so in Clement's time? Lastly, if we ask Scripture 
itself (which Dr. W ords\vorth does not approve), it tells me 
exactly what it told Origen, that whoever knows Greek must 
see it is not written by St. Paul. Whåt the book says further 
against that supposition, is briefly stated in the first volume of 
the Analecta under the article" Hegesippus." But here \ve 
must exalnine Dr. 'V ords,vorth's argument; I again quote his 
words: "It is probable," he continues, "that he and the 
Romans kne\v from St. Peter (Z Pet. iii. 15.), as well as from 
other sources, that the epistle ,vas St. Paul's." My readers 
will be startled to see that Dr . Wordsworth considers as an 
argulnent, what in reality is nothing but an evasion of argu- 
lnent. The question is, whether the epistle was at this early 
period, \vhat certainly it was not in the next century, part of 
the Cànon of the New Testament in the Roman Church? Now, 
,vhat does Dr. W ords,vorth offer as proof of so ilnprobable an 
assertion? The probability that the Romans knew it! I think, 
after his cOlnplaint of my oracular tone, \ve might have ex- 
pected something more definite. He quotes, in support of 
that lame probability, the verse in the Second Epistle of St. 
Peter which says: "Even as our beloved brother Paul also, 
according to the wisdom given unto him, hath ,vritten unto 
you, as also in all his epistles, spea 1 dng in then1 of these things." 
These expressions are so vague, that almost all the Epistles 
of St. Paul have been ransacked to find out what they mean. 
As to the authorship of that epistle, I lnust have touched a 
sore point; because the learned Canon here becomes uncivil. 
I did not think I was saying anything ne,v or offensive, in simply 
stating the fact, that the Second Epistle of St. Peter is unkno\vn 
to the ancient Churches. The Canon, who complains of my 
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oracular tone, after quoting this sentence exclaims (p. 184. n.) : 
"This is not true!" And what is his authority for this curt 
denial? That Origen, in a text which we kno\v only in a Latin 
translation or extract, says: "Petrus duabus epistolarum per- 
sonat tubis:" Peter trumpets forth in two epistles. Such a 
rhetorical phrase, assuming even that it is not mutilated, proves 
nothin"g. Thus St. Jerome says: "St. Peter wrote two epistles." 
What can be clearer, so it would appear, than that St. Jerome 
kne\v or believed that the so-called Second Epistle was \vritten 
by him? But what does he add immediately after these words? 
"But most (of the Catholic writers and Churches) say that the 
Second Epistle is not his." The same is the case with Origen. 
In speaking of two Epistles of St. Peter, Origen, as well as St. 
Jerome, employs the general, vulgar denomination. Why should 
they not? 'fhe epistle bears Peter"s name: letit be called Peter's, 
whoever wrote it. So Hegesippus says: " We receive (read in 
our Churches) two Apocalypses, that of John, and that of 
Peter: only," he adds, "son1e do not think that of Peter to be 
genuine." Yet it was called Peter's Apocalypse. When 
treating the subject of the Canon, Origen, however, most dis- 
tinctly says that the first, and the first alone, was considered 
canonical, as Dr. Wordsworth might have rell1embered even 
from Eusebius. The facts of the case are simply these. There 
is no author of the first three centuries, who does name it as a 
canonical book. There is 110t one \vho speaks of the canonical 
"Catholic Epistles," who does not exclude it. Now the exclu- 
sion of the Second and Third Epistles of St. John in such pas- 
sages, does not prove that they were considered spurious: for the 
term Catholic or Universal Epistles, that is to say, addressed to 
all Churches, excludes letters to individuals, \vhether genuine or 
110t. But, applied to the Second Epistle of St. Peter, such an 
exclusion must designate it as sPllrious. Even DidYlnus, a 
sainted scholar of the fourth century, knows that the epistle 
had been "falsata," forged or falsified; in which latter sense the 
,vord conveys a correct statement of the case. But Clemens of 
Alexandria, in his Commentary, \vhich was to embrace all the 
canonical books, both of the Old and N e\v Testalnent, has it 
not, although he has that. of Jude. ï'hc Canon of the prin- 
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cipal Churchss of Christendom, and in particular of that of 
Rome, about 175, represented by the Fragmentum Murato- 
rianum, has it not. The Syrian Church never had it in her 
official authentic translation. Thus I have positive proofs that 
the Churches of Alexandria, Antioch, and Rome did not reckon 
it canonical; and to this must be added the absence of evidence 
that any other Church did so, and the unanimous opinion of 
the writers of the second and third centuries. But perhaps 
Dr . Wordsworth has thrown some ne\v light on this point, in 
his Lectures on the Canon, which he may fairly suppose us to 
have read. On referring to them, I find in the Seventh Lecture 
Ct>. 198.) that, after having uttered the sublirne sentence, "The 
inspiration of the Epistles of St. Paul is attested by Christ him- 
self through St. Peter" (namely, by the verse of the Second 
Epistle of St. Peter already referred to), he merely cites in a 
note the passage about St. Peter's trun1petil1g forth in two 
Epistles, and another (from the genuine part of the Epistle) ill 
a Latin text contained in Origen's Fourth Homily on Leviticus, 
and there he leaves the question as if there \vere nothing else to 
be said on the subject. Having thus settled the matter to his 
own satisfaction, he adds in conclusion: "'Vhatever lnay be 
alleged concerning the canonical authority of the Epistle, it 
was doubtless written by St& Peter." Without being super- 
cilious, a thinking reader might \vish to kno\v sOlnething about 
the canonical authority of this epistle; i. e. \vhether the ancient 
Church, which knew of its existence at an early period, did 
believe it to be written by St. Peter. Now, for such an inqui- 
sitive reader, there is another note saying, "See this question 
considered below, p. Q85." On turning to that page we read, 
"The proof of the genuineness of the Second Epistle of St. 
Peter has been given on a former Dccasion." 1"'hus Dr. Words. 
\vorth evidently considers the repetition of an assertion of his 
sufficient proof of its truth; and this act leaves so profound an 
impression upon his mind that, on the strength of it, he meets 
the opposite opinion with the more short than modest declara- 
tion: "This is not true:" and he concludes his declamation 
,vith the following \vords (p. 184.): "Since the author of that 
epistle claims to be St. Peter hÜnself, and since the Church 
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receives the epistle as his, M. Bunsen, in so doing, has ventured 
on an act of irreverence and injustice. He has suborned St. 
Hippolytus as an accuser of the Christian Church, and charges 
her through him with reading as canonical Scripture a work 
composed by an impostor." Now really I doubt whether this 
be the way to maintain the old system of mediæval interpre- 
tation of the Bible: it would be better silnply to say (as the 
Pope does), "Our ritual books have this epistle as St. Peter's, 
and therefore it must and shall be St. Peter's, and there is an 
end of it." 
The yoke of authority is unnecessarily aggravated by such 
reasoning as that which the learned Canon brings forward. 
Where excommunication and the stake are inadmissible, the 
cause to be served by such divinity is better upheld by enter- 
ing into no discussion, but dec
aring oneself, or "the Catholic 
Church," infallible. 
I aln afraid the fixed idea that he is someho\v backed by 
such an authority as not only makes law but also fixes truth, 
has betrayed my Reverend opponent into expressions and 
assertions which he will :hereafter regret, and against which at 
all events he must allow me to enter a protest. I must, besides, 
do so in my o\vn defence. For the Canon asks me (p. 183.), 
,vith the confidence of having convicted me of ignorance, 
,vhether I have read Bentley's letter on the subject of the 
three ,vitnesses, 1 John v. 7, 8. (Correspondence, ii. 5
.). Now, 
I can tell him that I had read more than that as to Bentley's 
criticism on the text of the N e\v Testament, perhaps before 
the Canon left College; and I have rendered account of it in 
my dedication of the Ignatian I
etters to Lachniann, who 
executed Bentley's idea of the restoration of the old tradi- 
tional text. I might, in turn, ask him ,vhether he ever .read 
Porson's elaborate treatise on the subject. But, if he ,vere not 
himself the editor of Bentley's Correspondence, I would ask 
him whether he ever read Bentley's letter itself? He certainly 
cannot have understood it; or he must have strangely mis- 
interpreted Jny allusion: how otherwise could he have quoted 
Bentley against Ine? 'Vhat does this great critic say to his cor- 
respondent, who trenlbled for the verse on the three witnesses? 
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" You see that, ill nlY proposed ,york, the fate of that verse will 
be a lHere question of fact . . . . if the fourd1 century kne\v 
that text, let it come in, in God's name." '\Vell, but the fourth 
century kne\v it as little as the second and third, for the 
simple reason that it ,vas not then \vritten, but only" foisted 
in" at a considerably later period; and nobody kne\v this 
better than Bentley, as Dr. Wordsworth might have seen 
(as I have done, to my great satisfaction), under Bentley's 
o\vn hand, in his manuscript relics in Trinity College. Of 
course, Bentley is quite right in adding that this changes nothing 
in our belief in the Trinity. Indeed, how should it? The 
verse had not made its appearance ,vhen the councils shaped 
those creeds, and prepared th08e formularies, in the letter of 
which Dr. W ords\vorth not only believes, but \vants us all to 
believe, unless \ve choose to be heretics or arrogant critics. 
To Bentley's words, therefore, I sincerely assent. But "foisted 
in" the verse must have been by one who thought it useful to 
have a direct mention in Scripture of the" three persons," and, 
not finding it, inserted one himself in a rather awk,vard and 
audacious manner. Or does Dr. W ords,vorth think that verse 
dropped froln heaven, as Abubeker knew the Koran did? No an- 
cient Greek manuscript has it ; no ancient version either: and no 
Father knows it. St. J erolne's version has it not, although the 
legitimate authority of the 'Vestern Church has put it in; nor 
does his COInmentary acknowledge it, any more than that of 
Clen1ent of Alexandria. It \vas the simple instinct of truth 
and honesty which made both Luther and Cranmer reject it, 
Luther with an anathelna for him \vho \vould ever venture to in- 
sert that "putid'" - verse again. I anI sorry that it crept into 
our authorized versions early in the seventeenth century, in 
Germany, however, \vith brackets, but I cannot on that account 
falsify the facts. I have here passed entirely over all internal 
evidence, because I \vish to remain strictly on historical ground. 
Besides I remember to have read, in more than one English 
theological work, that the internal evidence is so much in favour 
of that verse that the passage has no sense \vithout it! 
So n1uch as a specimen of the Canon's attacks upon nlY 
method of humbly consulting in philological and historical 
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matters the Bible itself, rather than tradition, which he is so 
anxious to uphold, and which he handles as uncritically as if it 
were the Bible itself. I do not think this specimen proves 
much for the merits and success of his method: but, to return 
to my historical thesis, I am sure this was not the method of the 
ancient Church. Who then better respects that ancient Church, 
the Canon or I l 
I now proceed to criticisms referring to the second and third 
of my questions, and directed against my . answer to them. 
These questions are, whether, in the opinion of the ante-Nicene 
fathers, the Church is the whole body of believers, or whether 
the clergy alone constitutes the Church; and whether the doc- 
trinal system of the ante-Constantinian Church was that of 
the councils of the Byzantine Çhurch l For, in the criticism 
of Dr. 'V ordsworth which I 
han have to anS\Ver, these two 
questions are often blended together. 
Both questions nlay, indeed, be reduced to the one: whether 
the ancient hurch was rational or irrational? N ow, that 
primitive Christianity was rational in the highest sense of the 
word, and that Christianity is indeed the only rational, and 
therefore the true, religion, and the religion of nlankind, is 
what I have always maintained in my "Hippolytus" and 
elsewhere. For Christ is taken by all believers to be t"lle 
divine image and incarnation of the Eternal Word, which is 
identical with Reason; and man is equally believed by all 
Christians to be made after God's image, which implies identity 
of reason, with the difference of the finite and the infinite. 
This, and nothing less, is the assumption of IllY book, and, as 
I believe I have shown, was, on the whole, the belief of the 
prilllitive Church, ill opposition to later irrationalism and su- 
perstition as well as to scepticism and infidelity. That the 
Fathers intended to base their theology upon this Scriptural 
rationality, I believe I have proved historically. It will appear 
very singular, in a future age, that there were in the nine- 
teenth century so many people calling themselves Scriptural 
Christians, and even learned teachers, ,vho prided themselves 
on the irrationaìity of their system. The explanation is to be 
found, however, easily enough ,vithout entering into the dark 
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region of personallnotives. Leaving out the po,ver of \vords, 
and the charm of inveterate prejudices created by habit, we 
have only to consider \vhat degraded views are prevalent in our 
tÏ1ne respecting reason, and how prone the human mind is to 
feel more religious reverence for that \vith \vhich it connects no 
idea whatever, than for that which can be brought into a logical 
and moral connection \vi th itself. Besides, in our own days, 
false reason, which makes self the centre, has beeu so perversely 
appealed to and so nlischievously misused by Inen deifying 
their passions and considering all moral restraints as un\vorthy 
fetters, that poor humanity was scarcely ever in greater 
danger of mistrusting that divine light in reason and con- 
science, to \vhich in the end all appeal, even the Popes and 
the Jesuits. I deeply lanlent, but I do not \vonder, that men 
of serious thought and much learning in our days should repeat 
that hollow and unchristian saying, that the reason of fallen 
man is and remains blind to spiritual truth, although it is 
made responsible for moral actions, and although it .finds out 
God's secret laws in the movements of the celestial bodies. 
Reason and conscience are one and the same. Scripture says 
that the natural (the selfish) man knows nothing about divine 
things: but selfishness, which makes the individual and his \vill 
the centre, instead of God and the divine win, is an ethical 
defect, condemned by reason no less than by conscience. Those 
men forget that the Holy Spirit proluised to every believer, 
and who is to lead him into all truth, "searcheth all things (ill 
the believers), yea, the deep things (the depths) of God." It 
was in this faith, living in Christian sòuls, but \vhich appears to 
have become so scarce among those \vho no\v teach Christianity, 
that the most pious men of the ApostoJical age, in the \videst 
sense of the \vord, endeavoured tv understand Christian truth. 
I believe I have proved historically that this ApostoJical 
Christianity, \vhich, right or \vrong, \vas rational, had no pre- 
tension to set up as doctrinal tests the speculative opinions of 
schools, and nlake them take the place of Scripture on the one 
side, and of the conscience of mankind on the other. Least of 
all can they be quoted for such ecclesiastical tests as prove to 
be neither founded in Scripture nor admissible on philosophical 
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principles, and, at the best, are very ilnperfect representations 
of some element of Christian truth. 
This argulnentátion has surprised several and proved highly 
distasteful to some of my critics; but none of them, not even 
Dr. Wordsworth, has attempted to controvert the great fact 
upon \vhich it is based. The primitive Church is indeed a 
stu111bling-block, both for those \vho have made their religion a 
Council or Article-Religion, and for those \vho hold cheap all 
Church history, as useless by the side of the Bible. 
" 
If Dr. W ords\vorth ho1ds this to be heresy, and begins to 
debate with me, he must give facts and argulnents to prove 
authority, not authority to support authority. But, I am 
afraid, he is still less a\vare of this necessity on theological 
than on philological grounds. 
or, when expounding his the- 
ory about the authoritative interpretation of Scripture, he says 
(p. 192.): 
" Ho\v, then, ,vas it to be determined \vhat the true doctrine 
of Scripture is? By the aid of sound reason, disciplined and 
informed by learning, and exercised \vith caution, industry, and 
hU1l1ility, and enlightened by divine grace, given to earnest 
prayer, and controlled and regulated by the judgment and 
guidance of the Church universal, to \VhOIn Christ has prolnised 
his presence, and the light of the Holy Spirit, to guide her 
in to all truth." 
I suppose this is very fine; but, looking (as I must) for argu- 
nlent, I can see nothing in these words which is like it. What 
11ere is taken for granted, is nothing less than that the decisions 
of packed Councils of Bishops (excluding those \vho differed 
frOIn theln in opinion as inadmissjble heretics) are to be con- 
sidered not only as the absolute la,v, but also as exclusive ex- 
ponents of the faith of Christ, not mereJy for the loyal subjects 
of the court of Byzantiuln at that date, but also for us, in spite 
of our Reformation and our free and universal use of the Bible. 
According to this assumption, any good Christian may study 
and think, and pray 1110st earnestly; but, as to the true doctrine 
of Scripture, such a councilor semblance of a self-constituted 
nlajority can alone determine it; and Dr. Wordsworth knows 
it has done so ; and they who resist it stand on the feeble ground 
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of private judgment and individual opinion. \Vhat follows in 
the book proves that I do not Inisrepresen t Dr . Wordsworth. 
"'\Vhatever, therefore, has been received by the Church 
universal, as the true exposition of Scripture, that is the true 
sense of Scripture. And the true sense of Scripture, that, and 
that alone, is Scripture." 'Vas there ever so n{t'ife a begging 
of the question? The Councils (or a pseudonymous theologian 
of the school of the Inajority, as in the case of the so-caned 
Athanasian SYlnbol) have made certain creeds; and the Church 
of ROlne has given theln to us (unfortunately the n10st ancient 
of them, that of Nicæa, ,vith an interpolation); and we have in 
them (as Dr. W ords\vorth asserts) the true sense of Scripture. 
The argument therefore runs thus. We ask in the nanIe of 
truth, with deep earnestness and for our o\vn conscience' sake: 
What is the authority for the truth of the Creeds? 
Answer: Scripture. 
-And ,vhat is the authority for this being Scripture? 
.Answer: The Church. 
And where is the authoritative decision of the Church to be 
found? 
Answer: In the Councils who made, and in the episcopal 
articles \vhich adopted then1. 
And what more is Scripture? 
Answer: Nothing at all. 
Can anyone, using the ordinary means of reasoning, deny 
that this is identical .\vith saying, Scripture in itself is nothing: 
Councils make it Scripture: Scripture so stamped, so inter- 
preted, is authoritative Scripture: the rest is of 110 authority? 
But see ho\v the Canon exults in his great paralogism, and 
how triumphantly he turns round in his vicious circle. He 
continues: - "And since the Creeds have been so received, 
\ve believe then1 to contain the true faith as propounded In 
Scripture." 
As far as this is Dr. W ords\vorth's personal confession of 
faith, I have nothing to say to it; but where is the argument 
against us, who really acknowledge the supreme aut110rity of 
the Bible, and find that the ancient Fathers did exactly the 
same? There IS a historical point at issue. Let us then see 
YOL.L b 
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how the Canon meets the argument, or rather the facts brought 
for\vard in Iny IIippolytus on this point. 
"Suppose," he adds, "St. Hippolytus and other ancient 
\vriters had exaggerated a truth, or spoken unguardedly; what 
is all this to us? what is it to the question before us 
 1'hey 
received the Holy Scriptures. They received theln as the rule 
of faith. They received therefore all that is in the Scriptures:' 
(So far so good. But he proceeds:) "They received all that 
the Church universal, the Bod
 and Spouse of Christ, to whOln 
He has conunitted the Scriptures, and whOln He has commis- 
sioned to guard and interpret theIn, could show to be in those 
Scriptures. They received therefore by ilnplication ancl by 
anticipation, the three Creecls, prolnulgatecllawfuUy and gene- 
rally received by the Church." 
This is truly distressing. 1- am afraid I must call it frivolous, 
if I aln not to call it puerile. The question is not an antiqua- 
rian one, but touches the inlnost truth of Christianity, and the 
vital question of our age. It signifies little what he or I Inay 
think about Portus and Ostia; or about an iota n10re or less in 
the text. But it signifies much \vhether the \vodd shall Inain- 
tain or regain its confidence in religious truth, in honest his- 
torical truth, and that truth the truth of Christ. N or is this 
a point involved in theological subtleties. The Athanasian Creed 
Inay or may not be full of philosophical absurdities; that is not 
here the question at issue between us. I say it is not confonn- 
ab]e with Scripture; and if he does not trust his reason and 
conscience enough to trust Scripture, I further maintain that 
the ancient Fathers had a faith irreconcilable with those fornlu- 
laries. He denies that; but he must not be so angry with HIe 
for discussing points, \vhich he says have long been settled by 
legitimate authority, as to forget that reasoning comlnits even a 
Canon to bringing arguments. lIe evidently ought to make good 
his authority by history, and especially by Scripture, \vhich is 
God's own history. But what does he do 
 He props hierarchy 
upon hierarchy, authority upon authority. This is against all 
statics, moral as well as physical. 
My readers have seen ho,v unsuccessful Dr. W ordswol'th has 
been in his polemics against my critical assertions, respectin
' 
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son1e books or passages of Scripture. Perhaps he felt this 
hinlself; for he shifts even the philological questions to the 
theoloo'ical around. In answer to m y assertion that the sacred 
b b 
text has been disfigured by interpolations, and obscured by 
untenable interpretations into the bargain, he contents hin1self 
with saying that I "have brought heavy charges against the 
text of Holy 'V lit." 
It is an old trick to say that whoever attacks the privileged, 
authorised, or vulgar reading or interpretation, attacks Scrip- 
ture. My learned antagonist adds to this disreputable trick a 
ne\v charlll, by asserting that I have doüe so " in vague and dark 
generalities, to overCOlne the ignorant, and alarm the credulous." 
In order to counteract what he thinks so dangerous an attell1pt, 
and to protect the youth of England against such dangerous 
assertions, he does not scruple to put me, for such criticism, on 
the saIne line with the infidels and freethinkers of the last 
century. For, in his note to this passage, he says- 
"M. BUllsen's general insinuation of 'supposititious verses' 
and 'dishonest readings,' and consequently of uncertainty in the 
sacred text, is a repetition of the charge Inade by Antony Col- 
lins in another fonn against the integrity of the text of the 
Gospels, as altered, 'Talnquau1 ab ldiotis Evangelistis compo- 
sita,' which \vas so triulnphantly refuted by Bentley." Cp. 183.) 
There is not the slightest vagueness in my allegations. 1 
have repeatedly declared, that I refer simply to Lachlnann's 
text, as faithfully representing that which the Fathers of the 
third and fourth centuries read. 
But I am loth to continue a controversy \vith a person who 
has yet to learn that a historical discussion, carried on in the 
face of a public \vishing for truth . require
, on a theological 
subject as .\vell as on any other, historical evidence to establish 
the facts, and philosophical argull1ents ...to apply theln to 
thought and to systematic doctrine. I will conclude, therefore, 
with a specÏ1nen of the want of each, in order to sho\v the 
utter recklessness of Dr. \V ordsworth's historical and philoso- 
phical criticisn1. 
He is very reluctant to allo\v that Callistus, the s,vindlcr 
and convict, is Bishop Calli
tus. Some of his friends (one in an 
b 2 
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()l)scurantistic revip\v, nud anotl}('r ill an unfinished lloIuanist 
article in the l\lorning Chronicle) had taken a bolder course 
than Iny JIloderate and learncd Duhlin rcviewer, and h
HI thought 
\vhat ought not to bc, CilnJ10t have l)ecn, and Inust have been 
illventeù. IIere, then, was a terrible ùileunna for them; for if 
11ippolytus has not told the truth, that saint is a wilful wicked 
slanderer: for, as a member of the episcop11 governtIlcnt of 
]{UIIIC, he IBUst nceds h
lVC known it. Some, therefore, thought 
that the whole ninth book waC) not genuine; and Dr. W ords- 
worth 
een1S to have SOInc sympatJ1Y with this supposition. 
llowever, 011 the whole, he bravely sets down Callistus as a 
swind]er; but he thinks he was not real1y a bishop. IIippo- 
l)'tus, according to ])r. Wordswortb, belonged to that severe 
schoo], which held that a heretical bishop ceases to 1)e a hishop, 
and thu
 loses the privilege uf knbwing and making truth. 1 
had thought that llippolytus, although acknowledging CalJistus 
as legitinlatc J1ishop of Rcnne, cxpu
cd his previous life, because 
he knew hinl to be a self-seeking, wicked, lying man. But Dr. 
W onlsworth tllÏlll{s he would Hot have dOlle 
o, l1ad he redHy 
reganlcù Callistus as the !egitiJnate bishop. 1 hope we are not 
to suppo,;c that it would })(" fight to call a swindler an 110ncst 
loan, and a cOHvict a person of Ull hlenlÏsheù character, if he was 
a legitiluate bishop: tlrlt is to sa), one who had not said or 
writtcll anything hetcrodox. 
At all events I protc
t against IIippolytus having said or 
t1J()ught sO iU)JJ)oral a thing. What proof due
 the Canon bring 
forward that he did? IIere is his argulncnt. Ilippolytus says of 
Zephyrinus, tlhlt " h(" was dfi i{,rnorant Tnan and greeùy of gain, 
who thought he aùn1Ìnistcreu the Church." "Look," says 
1)1'. Worùsworth, " IIippo]ytus does not call h11n a bishop, nor 
ùoes he call Callistus so; but says, that he only iInagined llim- 
self to he a hi
11op; for 1 Iippolytus was convinced tl1at CaHistus 
held a very wrong theory concerning the 'frinity." Now, 1 can- 
not lle1p ùeclaring that t1lis is the worst kind of lnorbid scnti- 
nH:ntality. It is a perversion of }listorical truth. lIippolytu
 
felt dS c:lH h(}ne
t Joau; lie despised cphyrinus, and thought 
hilll incapable of governing his Church, hccause he was" igno- 
ra 11 t aud greedy uf gain." An ignoran t aUfl sellish luau could 
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not (1)(' thought) ill reality conduct an episcopal govenl1H 'uta 
I Ie was a bad bishop, though c{lnonically he was a good hi
hop. 

\s for Callistus, IlippulJtus hegins his biograph)' hy ::;aJiug, 
p. '!S to 77. -" J Ie was verseù in wickcdncs
, allll aùroit ill 
c- 
ductioll." After adverting to his crroncou
 theological systt'H)S, 
it is expressly for his corrupting ilnn\ordity that he condelnns 
hinl. (Q!)f). ûO-7 I.) A H(1 the I ntroductioll to the eighth hook 
of the Apostolical COllstitutiolls,justly ascrihed ill its 
uh
tancc to 
Ilippolytus, sets down this very doctrinc, both for 'l bishop aIHl 
a kiug. "'l'hey lose," he says, "hy ignoraHce or wickedllC'ss, the 
grace given to the))1 by G ùd, as ,veIl as 13alaaln lost that of 
L 
prophct, and Caiaphas that of a high priest." l\ly first eùition 
gave the reaùer this extract in English: this till Ie he HW,y rcat! 
tlH."' sain t's rCJnarkablc profession of pol i tical and eccl 'siastic.d 
f
lÏth, also ill Greek. (Anal. iii. 
7 L) So l11uch for Dr. \V ords- 
werth's historical criticisln on theological grounùs. 
As to })1'. \V ordsworth's doctrinal thcology, I will select a 
point which touches one of the Shibboleths of that J11('di
"val 
school of thcologiaus, who are always talking of the Hllcicnt 
A postolic and Catholic Church, and have 110t cven learned to 
understand the elclnents of historicùl criticisln. 
Wheu lIippolytus has completed his toilsome task of thread- 
ing the labyriuth of heresies, he opens his tenth book by say- 
ing that he "will crown his work by a dCJ1)onstratioll of t1)(' 
truth." Anù thcn, after a short revic\v of the various heresies 
he had refuted, and a reference to \vhat he had explaiucù in 
othcr \\ orks respecting the higher alltiq uity of Jewish Wi::)ÙUIU, 
he nlakcs that SOlellll1 dcclartttiol1 cUllccrning Christian truth 
\\ hich 1 have presumed to call his COllfessioll of .Faith. In faet, 
IIippolytus hÏInself prefaces it by solenl1l1y appealing to his 
own earnest enùeavour, and that of other friends of God, to 
k.HO\V the truth, and to practisc it ill godliness (p. 333. 55-5U.); 
and he folluws it UI' by a fervent exhortation to aU nations of 
the world to Icarl1 the saving truths of Cind in Christ. 
1'0 ca1l this, however, IIippolytus's Coufessioll of Faith, is, it. 
SCCl11S, the rnistake of a la)'lnan. l)r. \V 01 dsworth is illdignant 
at the idea of Ilippo]yt.us's ha\'illg " mauifcsted the saving 10)
- 
terjes of Christian doctrine to idulaters, tu the llon-illitialed." It 
" 3 
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\vas for the initiated that the Teacher of the nations l'escrved 
such nlysteries; con1pare it only (he says) \vith his Epiphany 
Sermon, and see how differently he speaks when addressing those 
\vho were to be initiated by baptism. " 'fhere he quotes Scrip- 
ture t\venty times, here not once." * 
But really, if this is not the Confession of Faith of IIip- 
polytus, it seems to me ,vorse than an enlpty declanlation; it is 
a piece of deceit. For he himself calls it " a delllonstration of 
the truth: " its tone is luost sol..ellll1 from beginning to end, and 
elevated beyond any thing we have from his pen. It certainly 
is not addressed to boys and girls on the eve of their baptism. 
It is adressed to nobody less than the ,vhole civilized world, 
to all men yearning for truth, as far as they are able to read 
Greek. It is addressed to the cultivated portion of the hUlllan 
race. It is so addressed at the end of a theological and philo- 
sophical discussion of all points of Christian doctrine, worship, 
rites, and discipline, \vhich evidently ,vas the great \vork of his 
life. Finally the subjects treated in the Address are the ll10St 
sublime Christian truths: God, the Father, the Son, anù the 
Spirit; the Soul, its free moral agency, and its in11TIortality. 
It cOlllprises all the points included in what ,vas expressly 
called Christian theology and doctrine by the ancient Church. 
But enough! I refer 111Y readers to those solelnn ,vords them- 
selves, that they 111aJ judge whether I am \vrong in calling it 
lIippolytus's Confession of Faith. 
Instead of arguing any longer against a system which mistakes 
antiquarian quibbles for historical investigation, purely verbal 
criticislll for historical philology, and the assertion of authority for 
theological argument, I ,,,ill conclude \vith Dr. VV ords\vorth's own 
\vords. 1 have given his note of triulllph respecting the three 


* By the by, the Canon blames me for baving called that sermon, a bap- 
tismal sermon. I had done so because it treats of Christ's baptism and of 
the baptism of Christians: but I did so incorrectly, says the learned Canon. 

Iy misnomer is in his eyes a very natural mistake for a German Pro- 
testant layman, who, not understanding the ùoctrine of Baptisnlal Regenera- 
tion (that is to say, the Pope's anù Dr. 'Y ordsworth's), as he tells nle in his 
notes to the ninth book (p. 300. n.), cannot even unùerstand t.he Greek of 
another pa::;stlge. 
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Creeds, prolnulgated ]awfully and generally received by the 
Church: that is to say) first, the interpolated baptismal formulary 
of the ancient ROlnan Church, called the Apostles' Creed, exactly 
as Canons and Constitutions are called Apostolical; secondly, 
the Nicene interpolated and mixed with the Constal1tinopolitan 
Creed; and thirdly, the Athanasian Creed, a pseudonyn10us 
cOlnposition forged by an African impostor of the fifth centu- 
ry, and never prolllulgated by any æcunlenic council. Now 
after this exclamation, and after having congratulated his 
Church for having the Scriptures and Catholic teaching, the 
learned author thus concludes his dissertation (p. 194.):- 
"'Ve have the Creeds. We do not see any new sun, or any 
single new tray of the sun in theill. But by their means we see 
the orb of divine light shining more brightly. By means of the 
Creed, the Church universal-acting under the governance of her 
Divine Head, and under the guidance of the Holy Spirit-has 
l'endered a greater service to the \vhole world than that which, 
in that celebrated speech, the noblest orator of antiquity said 
had been effected by one of his decrees for his own 
tate. The 
Church, by means of the Creeds, has Inade the dangers of 
heresy, which froin time to tilne have hung over her, to pass 
away-like a cloud!" 


I no\v turn to my readers, and ask thenl whether they think 
a system can be true \vhich must be defended by such assertions 
and propped by such declalllations 
 \vhich Blakes one of the l110st 
learned, acute, and ingenious men of his party bring fonvard such 
flinlsy, not to say, frivolous and absurd things, on so serious and 
profound a subject, and that aggressively and on ground chosen 
by hÏ1nself? 
I think this reÐ.ection must lead the distinguished author, 
and all those aillong his party who allow themselves to look at 
the foundations of their systel11, and to inquire after the truth of 
their assuITIPtions, to a nlost serious consideration. "'ill they 
pertnit HIe to 111ake an appeal to their own conscience, not in any 
b4 
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spirit of controversy, least of all a theological one, but in the 
conviction that there is truth in \vhat I have to say to them? 
I begin with saying that I am n10st ready to give Inany noble 
111inds among that party full credit for the sincel'ity of their 
wish to secure the foundations of their national Church by 
placing them beyond the reach of subjective arbitrary opinion. 
But I think they are not aware that their system places them 
beyond the reach both of reason and of conscience by placing them 
out of the pale of honest historical belief and conscientious 
.. 
philosophical assent. In order to maintain the authority of the 
Church by that systenl, they have sapped its only two founda- 
tions: the paramount authority of its Code, Scripture; and the 
infallibili ty of its Judge, the common conscience of mankind, 
manifested by the free assent of thinking, conscientious, virtuous 
Inen. They have forgotten that nothing creates so much in- 
fidelity as the attempt to n1ake people believe ,vhat is unreason- 
able, and that nothing breeds so much dissent as the assulnption 
of an external authority incolnpatible with the very principle 
both of Scripture and of the Church of England. 
The ancient creeds frolD beginning to end, like all human 
fonnularies respecting eternal truth, are only defensible if assent 
to them is dell1anded, \vith the saving clause-" as far as they 
agree with Scripture;" which is equivalent to saying, "as far 
as they agree ,vith reason and conscience." . If they do agree, 
that clause is not nugatory, and can be adopted boná.fide; if it 
is felt to be nugatory, those formularies are condemned by 
divine law. Unfortunately they have always been urged upon I 
mankind in an inverse ratio to the bf-lief attached to them by the 
great mass of sincere and enlightened Christians. The conse- 
quence 11as been that these truths have becon1e falsehoods, and 
that they have produced and are producing, first, discord in- 
stead of concord, blood instead of peace, and finally, infidelity 
instead of faith. I ought not to say finally: no, in our days 
they have produced in the higher classes-as in France-hy- 
pocrisy and fanaticism out of a philosophical un belief in his- 
torical Christianity. And do not we, ,vho take our stand upon 
those I>rotestallt principles, endangcl' the faith of mankind in 
this critical ag
 oî old Europe? 
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I kno\v very \vell that it is the fear of this which keeps many 
all honest and noble mind in bondage. But fear is not of faith, 
but of unbelief. Certainly, if Christianity is not divinely true- 
if it is only a godly legend- it is 111uch better not to reason upon 
it, and not to discuss either its historical or its philosophical 
basis, but submit to the necessity of an infallible Church for 
tlte people. An ingenious French philosopher has recently 
found for hÏInself the fonnulary for this wretched compromise 
between Christianity and Reason: "when I enter into the 
sanctuary I bo\v down and worship." Does he indeed worship 
 
and ,vhat? Will anyone of those noble minds wholn I no\v 
address take this stand, and confess that he clings to priestly 
authority (and, therefore, consistently to the Pope) because he 
doubts of there being any objective truth? Will he think it is 
enough to put clerical commission against clerical commission, 
the authority of bishops against the authority of the Pope? 
Will he not see that, on the contrary, he is lost as soon as he 
does so? 
1\1y own conviction is, that, if a people of professing Chris. 
tians believed only the fundamental, eternal truth, nlanifested 
throughout by Scripture, if they believed in the Bible as 
being the true lnirror of universal history (Weltspiegel) as 
Goethe calls it, that is to say, as being a Inirror of the eternal 
laws of the moral government of the world, centring in Christ 
and in the rule of truth and justice on this our earth ,vhich 
he announced, not only they, but the whole ,vorId by their 
influence, ,vould be saved. And I add, that if they seriously 
tried to build upon that faith (as they must, if that faith be 
sincere) a Christian life in themselves, and, so far as they can, 
around thelnselves, in those relations in \vhich God has placed 
them; they ,vould no lllore allow themselves to be separated by 
,vhat are now caned the controverted points in the sacerdotal 
sense, than astronomers quarrel about the meaning of the blue 
or green colour of certain remote fixed stars, or about the best 
I'eduction of the ill1aginary curves of the Ptolemaic theory to 
the real orbits of the so1ar systeln. 
The great fact is, that less faith is 110t demanded in this cri- 
tical Inolllcnt, but nlore; faith in the very essence and reality 
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of religion, and in the. nloral government of the world. This 
faith is the foundation of the assent to any theological fonnula, 
past, present, and future; and without that faith, and that act 
of faith, ,vithout that solelnn pledge of the aspiring soul, there 
is no reality in any such fonnula, no po,ver in any authority, 
no truth in any systeln. And the nations throughout the 
world long after such a delivery fronl fraud and i1nagination, 
and are yearning after sincere and real Christianity. 
It ,vas an instinct of life, nqt of death, it was an act of faith, 
not of infidelity, \vhich produced the great movement of the 
critical and philosophical schools of Gennany in the second half 
of the last century; and it is the saIne instinct that still keeps 
it up. The hopes of the hUlnan race do not depend upon its 
being carried out systematically y but _ upon its being applied, 
l'ealised, and by such realisation enabled to becolne cOlllplete 
and perfect. 
No ,vise lnan ,vill undertake a colossal building \vithout having 
laid solid foundations, nor begin it until he has found the 
ground upon which it stands as firm as the rock itself. But 
neither will he lay such foundations \vithout intending to erect 
that building. If he does, he loses nothing less than the life 
given hin1 for that purpose. 
That systeln is therefore essentially and necessarily recon- 
structive, disposed and enabled to use the materials of fonner 
buildings as far as they are sound. It is not a question of 
curiosity or antiquarianisrn ; it is one of necessity; it touches the 
existence of our age, of our civilisation, of our liberties, and, as 
soon as the question about truth or falsehood is once n100ted, of 
our conscience, and therefore of our eternal salvation. 
If therefore some of our opponents say that ,ve attack or reject 
Scripture, and that we do not believe in what they call the 
inspiration of Scripture, we reply that \ve endeavour to rescue 
the divine authority of the Bible fron1 the ull\vorthy fetters in 
\yhich their system has bound it, and inspiration from the mate- 
l'ialistic and degrading views, both in1pious and Ï1npotent, ,vhich 
that systern has engendered. We certainly do think it better 
and n10re respectful to inquire of Scripture itself than of syna- 
goguc
 or councils, anù to take as guides of our faith, the reason 
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and conscience of Inankind, rather than ancient articles anù 
rubrics, whether they be Inade by clergynlen or by princes. A 
1110st dangerous attempt, we repeat it, this \vould be, if Scripture 
were not true; - a crinlinal folly, if Christianity \vere a delusion. 
But we believe that Scripture and Christianity are true; and \VO 
have a witness \vithin us, speaking through our conscience and 
reason, and tel1ing us that they are divinely and therefore 
Ï1nperishably true. 'Ve speak out of that faith in Scripture and 
Christianity, not judging our opponents, but rather fearing that 
the strongest prop of the adverse position is based upon scep- 
ticisln and an unbelief, if not in religion altogether, at least in 
historical Christianity. 
l'his is the question at issue; and it is desirable that it should 
be ans\vered by arguillent, before it is decided by events, per- 
haps an1idst the ruins of 'Europe. J erusalelll fell, not Babylon 
alone, when it ilnagined itself l110st firnl and safe. It is indeed 
un\yorthy of the principles \ve profess as Christians, and of the 
critical age of the \vorId in which \ve live, to recur to the 
hackneyed trick, that he who attacks the ordinances of man in 
religion, attacks the Word of God. To confound the t\vo is the 
prÜnitive heresy of Judaism and the most noxious part of 
Popery. Those who wish to reform the old system, do not 
raise their voice as enelnies of religion; and it is not fair and 
right that \ve should appear beforc the public apologetically, and 
as if we had to defend and exculpate ourselvcs for our 'writings 
and opinions. '\Ve stand up \vith a conscientious conviction and 
sonle kno\vledge of the subject, as those \vho conscientiously 
perfornl a sacred public duty which is grievously neglected. 'Ve 
do not think the letter of the old system simply absurd and un- 
true, but mischievous and pernicious; and \ve foresee that its 
baneful consequences \vill ere long beCOl1le manifest by decisive 
events and catastrophes. 'Ve do 110t app
al either to the po\ver 
of the State, or to the passions of deluded lllultitudes. 'Ve shall 
110t defend Christianity by the special pleading of the advocates 
of a lost cause. 'Ve c1ainl no authority; but neither do \ve ac- 
knowledge any, save only that divine one upon earth-God's own 
Reason Inanifcstcd in Ulan, and the Spirit of God speaking har- 
Inoniously in the universal conscience of Inankind and in its 
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records, of which Scripture is the first and the hoIiest. Detest- 
ing and deploring the lual1ia of destruction \vhich the hollowness 
and the oppression and fraud of the old system have called forth, 
we are anxious to preserve what stands, and to reconstruct what 
has fallen under its own weight. We set to \vork in order to 
try whether we can aid in restoring the tottering building of 
the Church, before despair and violence, God's avenging angels 
upon earth, shall do the work of destruction. For we know 
frolll the manifest signs of the tilues, considerèd in the unfailing 
light of the Gospel, that the hour of destruction is approach- 
ing, and that when it comes, such convulsions will ensue, that 
the confusion of tongues after the fall of the Tower of Babel 
luay be called only their foreshadowing. For the signs of the 
"last times" of the present order of things IllUltiply around 
us whilst we are writing, both'in old Europe and in the young 
trans-Atlantic Republic, the rnother of Morn10nism. 
But leaving the events to con1e in the hands of Hin1 \vho 
"holds the \vatch in midnight's hour," we hope, hUlllbly and 
firmly, to go on, not \veakening but strengthening the para- 
n10unt authority of Scripture, by which all Protestant Churches 
stand or fall, because no Christian Church is possible without 
it. Weare no less anxious to restore the realisation of Scrip- 
ture, \vhich is the Christian Church all over the earth; for we 
find the faith in that Church extinct in the minds of the ÍInlnense 
luajority of the nations who outwardly profess it. The Roman 
Catholic churches are undermined and destroyed by atheislu 
and scepticism, and the Protestant Churches are either paralysed 
by Jewish fOrlllalisllJ, or dissolved oy heathenish self-worship, 
and by isolation: these symptolns cannot disappear, unless 
the causes in which they have originated are removed- op- 
pression and conventionalism. 
We are sure of being victorious in the present European 
,vorld, or in the next. vVe have full confidence that 'what we 
have to say is fit to strengthen faith; and we feel called upon to 
do so in faith. For it is our first principle to believe (\vhat few 
understand and fewer believe) in the literal truth of that inspired 
and inspiring saying of the beloved Apostle (1 John, v. 6. 8, 
9.) which the clerical party have so luiserably corrupted by 
their infallible bad tact, if not by their instinctive wish to render 
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obscure and unintelligible \vhat is transparent and intellpctual. 
"This Jesus, is He that canle by \vater and blood, Jesus the 
Christ; not by \vater only, but by \vater and blood; and it 
is the Spirit that beareth witness, because the Spirit is truth. 
For there are three that bear w'itness, the Spirit and the water 
and the blood: and these three agree in one." These words, 
however interpreted in detail, say exactly what \ve believe- 
that the historical evidence and the internal evidence agree and 
unite in one, but that the internal evidence is the greater 
of the two. The evidence of the conscience is higher and 
Inore powerful than the historical evidence, although this is 
an evidence centring in the manifestation of God in Christ's 
life from his baptism to his death. The evidence through the 
Spirit is God's own evidence, that by which he is continually 
testifying of his Son in the hearts of believers. "If \Ve re- 
ceive the \vitness of men, the witness of God (the indirect or 
historical, and the direct, by the Spirit) is greater: for this is the 
witness of God, (namely) that he hath testified (the fact that he 
has given evidence in both ways) of his Son. He that believeth 
on the Son of God hath the witness in himself (that of t.he 
Spirit, presupposing the historical): he that believeth not God, 
hath made him a liar, because he believeth not the \vitness that 
God gave of his Son." No sound faith without belief, no 
saving belief without faith, ,vhich is essentially a vow and pledge, 
a spring of divine life, bursting out into unselfish actions, the 
only truly good works. 
For this truth Christ died: but the believing human race is 
destined to live for it, to realise it in this ,vorld of ours; - and 
our age Inust do so or perish. 
We are neither iconoclasts nor enthusiasts, although \ve break 
the idols, and believe in the Spirit. 'Ve think those who dream 
of a Christianity without a bonâ fide historical foundation, are, 
at best, amiable sentimentalists and poor scholars. We de- 
ll1and a large basis for the Christian comlnunity and for our- 
selves. We are for Union, and neither for new Sectarianism nor 
for the revival of the theological systems of the seventeenth 
century. We 111ay live in peace \vith any of them, if "the saving 
clause" be preserved. But when \ve find the Sanctuary invaded, 
as Christ did almost t\VO thousand years ago, we are called upon 
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to take up the scourge in his nanlC, little caring \vhether we strike 
Sadducees and their mammon, or Pharisees and their forms. 
We desire to scour the porch of the Sanctuary, and to raise 
the divine ilnage upon the altar, surrounding it with the eternal 
ideals of humanity, which are enshrined in the heart aud con- 
science of mankind. But \ve know that this is iUlpossible, 
unless that divine image be so far cleared of the false restora- 
tions of the Judaizers, and the fantastic arabesques of the 
Heatheni.lers, that every body lllay see they do not belong to it, 
and ought not to be \vorshipped. 
This is not my o\vn personal conviction alone, but that of 
thousands of serious 111en in aU nations and countries. Those 
\vho wish to know what is the first and last \vord of this faith, 
may find something in Iny Sketches of the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, which will appear at the san1e time with these volumes. 


As to modern Gerlnan criticislu, I have, \vherever it appeared 
necessary, pointed out the position I take up luyself, \vith regard 
to Reuss, Hilgenfeld, and Ritschl, three men whose last books I 
consider as the best exponents of the refor111cd Tubingen school. 
I have found no occasion to refer to Ebrard, Baunlgarten, and 
Lange's \vorks on the earliest history of t
e Church. These 
younger representatives of the other extreme school have thro\vn 
aside all rules of philological and historical criticism in favour of 
an unsound mysticism, and Hengsten berg himse]f has gone to 
the utmost extreme of mystical misinterpretation in his com- 
nlentary on the Song of Solomon, while by his persecuting 
exclusivisln he is trying to establish what I must consider to be 
anti-Protestant principles. As to the three distingui:shed and 
aspiring critics I have mentioned, it would be unfair to confound 
their researches with the anti-historical, imaginary, and destruc- 
tive criticism' of Baur, Strauss, Schwegler, and Zeller. The 
noble representatives of that critical school to which Niebuhr 
and Lachmann, Schleiermacher and Neander belonged, LÜcke 
and Ewald, Bleek and Dorner, Umbreit and Ulhuan, Hundes- 
hagen and Hagen bach, and others, they are too well kno\vn 
to require any special mention here. 
Cm-ltoc Terrace, October 8. 1853. 
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DURING the six l11onth8 elapsed since the preceding Preface 
,vas concluded, this book and the collateral philological ,yorks, 
or the three volumes of the 
nalecta, have been carried 
through the press, and the two volu111es of the philosophy of 
language and rcligion almost entirely absolved, as far as I alll 
concerned in thelTI. 
I have, on the ,vhole, kept to the detailed plan given in 
the preceding sheets; and I am going to render accoun t of 
the few particular points in \vhich I have gone beyond what 
I had announced. In the first of these two volumes, I have 
thought it IllY duty to take notice of SOlne recen t Gerll1an 
criticisll1S respecting Ignatius. I have done this in the fOrITI 
of an appendix to the article of the J\lartyr of Antioch, and to 
the translation of his genuine letters. I have further extended 
lny picture of the Shepherd of Hermas to a cOlnplete analysis of 
that work, in order to enable lny readers to judge for themselves 
of the character of a book ,vhich exercised so unparalleled an 
authority in the early Church, and which certainly does not seem 
to me to have been done justice to, either as fiction or philosophy. 
In the second volulne of Hippolytus and his Age, I have 
thought it lTIY duty freely to crit.icize the two dark points of 
Protestant society,-the Prussian Law of Divorce, and the Law 
of Slavery in SOllIe of the States of the American Union. 
Respecting the first volulne of the Analecta I have felt 
obliged to extend my critical collection so far beyond what 
I had pl"0111ised as to render the work of Hippolytus, if not 
useless, at least not indispensable, for my critical reader
. 
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U nless they have a peculiar philological interest in the Ilefuta.. 
tion, they ,viU no,v find united in that voluille, and in the 
Letters to Archdeacon I-Iare, all that is of historical interest in 
the text of that book, and besides some interesting fraglnents 
of the works of the saIne author. 1-'his has added not incon- 
siderably to my critical labours; but it has, I hope, made the 
Analecta rnuch 1110re useful to the public than it would have been 
without them. 
I am every day more confinned in the conviction that the great 
object of an who n1ean wen to theological learning must be to 
render the sources of knowledge more accessible to the students 
and to aU thinking Christians who are able to read these texts. 
The sources of knowledge are not of a great bulk; but they are 
obstructed and over\vhehned by later superstructions. While 
they are far from being as complete as they lllight be, we are in 
danger of seeing them become either unintelligible by such un- 
critical, barbarous editions as most of those published by and for 
the Gallican clergy, or as inaccessible to students by expensive 
editions with cumbrous commentaries and endless dissertations, 
as they \vere four centuries ago by being buried in oblivion or 
lying under the dust of the conventual libraries. 
The first conditions of such a regeneration of fruitful, 
because general, philological and historica
 researches on the 
patristic field, is however as serious and honest discussion con- 
ducted on the generally adopted principles of historical criticism 
without the admixture of extraneous views. I cannot there- 
fore conclude this preface \vithout bringing before the public 
the merits, and saying something of the spirit, of the only 
important work of my nun1erous antagonists, - I rnean that 
of the learned and acute ultramontane writer the Rev. J. 
Döllinger, Professor of the University of l\lunich.i\t The 
Refutation of all the heresies (he says) certainly is a genuine 
work, and if it is absurd to doubt with an English critic the 
authenticity of the Ninth Book ,vhich treats of Callistus, it is 
equally absurd, as to its author, to attribute the Refutation to 
Origen, as Le N onnant has recently done, and not less to say 


1)1 Hippolytus und Kallistus, oder die römische l{irche in der ersten Hãlfte 
des dritten Jahrhunderts, Yon J. Ðöllinger. Regensburg, 1853. 
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that Caius the Presbyter could have \vritten it, as sOlne Gern1an 
and English critics maintain. It must (he continues) have been 
written by a member of the Church of Rome, and by a Bishop; 
for the author hiInself says he was a Bishop, and this man 
can be nobody but Hippolytus. There exists only one his- 
torical Hippolytus-Saint Hippolytus the Presbyter, who ,vas 
banished to Sardinia with Pontianus the Bishop of ROIne, 
in the year 235, ,vhose'remains were deposited at a very early 
period in the catacombs on the Tiburtine road. All other Saint 
Hippolytuses, he proves, are nlytl1Ïcal persons, in spite of the 
old ROlnan calendars of Saints, in spite of all the IVlartyrologies, 
and in spite of the united authority of Baronius, of de Magistris, 
and of Dr. ,V ordsworth. Our book, he concludes, con1pletes 
the proof that this our only Hippolytus had nothing \vhatever to 
do with Arabia or with the East in general. 
My readers see that Professor Döllinger refutes all n1Y 
other opponents, and confirn1s all the essential results of my 
researches. I most sincerely acknowledge that he does so \vith 
real learning and much judgment, and particularly with a tho- 
rough kno\vledge of the ecclesiastical la,v and the traditions 
and legends of the ROlnan Church. But, I repeat, his con- 
clusions as to the authority of the book and as to the connection 
of Hippolytus with the Church of ROlne are identical with Inine. 
Nor do his arguments differ from mine in any essential points. 
Now the very contrary of this fact \vould appear to be the 
case to all those who read his book without kno\ving n1ine. 
Not only is my name only mentioned when he differs from Ine, 
but the whole book is so strangely constructed that a simple 
reader must receive the impression that the Rev. J. Döllinger 
has annihilated every proposition contained in " Hippolytus and 
his Age," of which, by the by, he leaves the last two volumes 
(this Book of the Church and the Liturgies) quite untouched. 
.LA...s this is the striking and, in fact, most alnusing characteristic 
of Ðöllinger's cOInposition, I will not deprive Iny readers of the 
instructive gratification of having some samples of his work. 
The book begins with a pompous announcement that I ha,"e 
entirely failed in making out Iny case,-that Photius knew. the 
Refutation. He adopts the soìution, proposed already in 1851 
VOL. I. c 
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by Jacobi, and brought to the notice of my readers by the 
Postscript to my J..Jetters. No\v I received Jacobi's Essay only 
after these letters were printed (and had it not before me when 
I wrote them, as Döllinger suggests), and I have no hesitation in 
saying that the solution proposed by hilTI is the most natural. 
Hippolytus himself declares in the Proæmiuul to the Refuta- 
tion, that he had treated the subject formerly in exposing the 
sophisms and the fraud of the Heresiarchs in a less detailed 
manner. Why should the Treatise, or Syn tagma, as Photius 
cans it, against thirty-two heresies, not be this saIne work 
alluded to by Hippolytus? There are difficulties in 111aintain- 
ing that the book read by l"}hotius and our Refutation are 
identical; but certainly it is neither an absurdity nor sophi
try 
to show that those difficulties are not insurmountable. If the 
answers proposed by me are not conclusive for proving the 
identity, they certainly are so for demonstrating the two points 
really at issue. First, that the thirty-two heresies, froln the 
Dositheans to Noëtus and the Noëtians, cannot be referred to 
any other ancient author on the Heresies, and that the points 
of coincidence between that treatise and the Refutation are 
undeniable, and prove not only the author to be the same, but 
also the t\VO books essentially identical, only that the first was 
less detailed, and probably had no Philoso
humena prefixed to 
the Theologun1ena or the analysis of the heresies theu1selves. 
Nobody adopts this vie\v more fully than Professor Döllinger: 
nobody holds cheaper than he the various attelTIpts n1ade by 
sonle English critics to father the very inconvenient Refutation 
upon Caius, or Origen, or l'ertullian, or the ignorant author of 
the Appendix to Tertullian's " Prescriptions against the Here- 
tics." But, for reasons best known to himself, he takes care 
not to mention this point to his readers. I have answered in the 
Notes to the reprint of 111Y Letters the single objections and 
attacks he brings forward on this occasion. But, supposing he 
was right in all, what argulnent is there against Iny assertion of 
the authorship of Hippolytus? 
Certainly, one great discovery Professor Döllinger has made, 
and that a very startling one. 
Undoubtedly, he says, the only one historical I-lippolytus, 
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was a Bishop. But ho\v could Bunsen maintain he ,vas a Bishop 
of Portus? Hippolytus ,vas Bishop of Rome, the antipope of 
Callistus hÎ111self. There is 110 doubt about it; every body says 
so, and Hippolytus hÎ111self firmly believed it. Indeed, he 
ahnost says so openly: but Bunsen has not seen it, in his 
infatuation of making Hippolytus Bishop of Portus. 
Here, then, \ve have Professor Döllinger on his o\vn self- 
chosen ground. His 111ethod and his historical tact \vill best be 
judged froin this central point of his researches. He could have 
done his task, which was to annihilate "Hippolytus and His 
Age" for those \vho do not read my book (since honoured with 
a place in the Pope's Index by the side of Macaulay's I-listory), 
\vithout venturing upon so dangerous ground. Is it a gratuitous 
enterprise? Is it one of despair, or of over-confidence? Let 
Iny readers judge for thelTIselves. l-Iere are his argulncnts. 
First of all, he says, Hippolytus cannot have been Bishop of 
Portus. "'Vhat \vas Portus? " he asks. "Nothing Lut the 
harbour of ROIne, a Iniserable borough of Ostia, of an ancient 
corporation which had its Bishop. Ho\v could then that harbour- 
place have a Bishop of its own? Indeed," he continues, " I Ineet 
\vith no trace of a Bishop of Portus before 314. III that year 
certainly we find hilH at the Council of Aries (Concil. Gall. I. 
p. 106.); but his nanle COlnes after all the Bishops of Cities 
(civitates), with this humble designation, , Gregorius Episcopus, 
de loco qui est in Portn Romæ.' No\v, Inark," he says, " there 
\vas a Council held at Rome in 313, by l\lelchiades, at which, be- 
sides three Gallic bishops, there \vere fifteen from Italy, rnost of 
thein from the iUlmediate neighbourhood of Rome (Optatus De 
Schis111. Donat. p. Q3.)-and lo! 110 Bishop of Portus ainong 
thell1. The Bishopric of Portus, therefore, most probably \vas 
founded in 313 or 314." 
It is scarcely necessary to sho\v up the sophistry of this argu- 
lnentation. The absence of a Bishop on one occasion may be 
eXplained by IllallY other reasons than that assumed here; there 
is neither the Bishop of Tusculum nor of Tibur rnentioned 
among them. What Döllinger overlooks in his zeal is that the 
difficulty he finds in adlnitting an early, prin1Ïtive, cardinalitian 
bishopric at Portns beC0111eS an impossibility in the later cell.. 
c 2 
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turies. There certainly ,vas a Bishop at Portus in the fourth 
century, and he appears as one of the seven suburban bishops 
of ROIne, by the side of the Bishop of Ostia, and \vith equal 
rights as all the others in the eighth century, and continues so 
up to this day, \vhen Portus is lnere]y a name. But ho,v could 
such a bishopric have been founded in the fourth century, and 
received such privileges in times of utter decay, both of Ostia 
and Portus? - and in an age \vhen a bishopric had for a long 
time ceased to be identical with a township even of the smallest 
description? In order to explain the existence of such a bishop 
of Portus \vith such rights, we should be obliged to suppose that 
it was of high antiquity, eyen if \ve had no proofs for it. * 
But where are the difficulties to admit that Hippolytus was 
\vhat he is called, Bishop of Portus, and that this bishopric \vas 
one prin1itively connected "vith ROine ? 
Roman topography evident(y is not the strong side of Pro- 
fessor Ðöllinger, otherwise he \vould 110t have said that Ostia 
was, and remained, Rome's harbour-to\vn after Trajal1 had 
conducted an arnl of the Tiber to the place of the present 
Fiulnicino, and founded there the harbour. lIe adn1its that 
this assulnption is contrary to the genera11y received opinion, 
but he overlooks that it is impossible. According to the testi- 
mony of the excavations, and the existing ruins of the Isola 
Sacra and of Fiumicino, and of the ancient harbour of Port us 
itself (absurdly called by some "Harbour of Ostia"), that river 
fonned in the age of Hippolytus an almost equilateral triangle, 
the basis along the shore lneasuring two Iniles, and each of the 
two branches, froln the point of bifurcation, the sanle. These 
are exactly the measures given by Procopius, \vho commanded 
at ROlne under Justinian, 'when Totila besieged it. The left 
outlet ,vas marked by Ostia, the other by Portus: the field 
bet\veen \vas not covered ,vith buildings (as DölIinger must 
aSSUlne, if Portus \vas the suburb of Ostia), but an open place, 
then famous for its fragrant roses, as now for its bufiitloes and 


* It may be stated as an additional proof, that in the Canon of the 
Ambrosian Liturgy IIippolytus is nall1ed immediately after Sixtus and 
Laurentius: anù (as Döll. says, p. 38.) that. Xystus am} I-lippolJtus occur 
frequently together 011 monuments of ancient christian art. 
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solitude. lVloreover, Ostia had ceased to be the harbour, for 
the simple reason that the left mouth of the Tiber ,vas so nluch 
obstructed by the sand, that the ]nightiest emperors despaired 
of carrying into effect the bold project of Julius Cæsar of keep- 
ing it open. Indeed, Rutilius Rufus, \vho, under Honorins, 
describes this coast, so well kno\vn to him, says expressly, what 
is a self-evident consequence of what we have just stated, that 
the ships cOIning by the sea could not at all ascend the Tiber by 
the Ostian branch: 


H Lævus inaccessis fluvius vitatur arenis." 


Procopius, indeed, says the sanle; for having called both arms 
" capable of bearing ships," he takes care to mention" that only 
on the right branch \vere there along the Via Portuensis arrange- 
Inents for towing the vessels up to town by oxen: \vhich iInplies 
that the Ostian branch could only bear light boats. At his 
time, Ostia itself was an open bOl
ough, and Portus had a wall. 
But w!lether a "civitas" (or corporate city) or an open 
borough, Portus \vas nothing less than the harbour, the only 
harbour, of the Inetropolis of the ,vorId, and therefore could 
not be, what Döllinger presumes to make it, a miserable suburb, 
inhabited by sailors and porters. Undoubtedly we shoulrl take 
it for granted that there were sailors and porters without the 
authority of SOlne inscriptions which happen to 111ention theIne 
But the harbour of ROIHe must have had also large establish- 
111ents of storehouses and wharfs, and, indeed, the ruins of theln 
have been found, and are in part visible at this day. 'I'here 
lnust have also resided, besides the many \VOrklnen elnployed 
in the landing, loading, unloading, transshipping, and transport- 
ing, a considerable nUlnber of mercantile men of Europe, Asia, 
and .Africa, froln aU cities and uations connected with the 
l\lediterranean. I had ventured to suggest that this very cir- 
cunlstauce seemed to me best to explain the peculiar designation 
of Hippolytus as " Bishop of the Gentiles," and his addressing 
both in the Peroration of our great ,york and in the" Address 
to the Gentiles" all those nations as his readers or hearers. 
Thus Bluch for the assertion that there was not Hnd could not 
be a bishop of Portus in the age of Hippolytus, called (as I 
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shall sho\v still further) by all authorities who give the nan1e 
of his parish (which Ineans diocese) Bishop of Portus. 
But (continues our controversialist) Hippolytus certainly 
could not be Bishop of Portus, for he is called a ROlllan 
Presbyter, and, as the Refutation shows, lived at ROlne. Ho\v 
could he have united Portus and Rome, Bishopric and 
Presbytery? Moreover (he. goes on to say) what had the 
Bishop of Portus to do \vith the adll1inistration of the Church 
of ROIne? Here the learned Canonist overshoots his nlark: 
for he cannot and will not deny that there \vere already at that 
tilue, and particularly at ROllle, gern1s of the metropolitan 
systeln, \vhich in1posed upon the neighbouring bishops the duty 
to consult their metropolitan on all iinportant occasions, and 
which, very naturally, gave hilll, at least on extraordinary 
occasions, a right to sit in th
 Councilor Presbytery of that 
luetropolitan Church. In this quality, episcopal Iuembers of the 
ROlnan Presbytery Inight be called inaccurately, but not falsely, 
ROlnan Presbyters. 
There is, consequently, no reason \vhatever \vhy IIippolytus 
should not have been Bishop of Portus. But no\v comes the 
decisive argunlent: he could not be Bishop of Portus, because 
he was Bishop of Rome, the anti-pope of Callistus. And this 
( concl udes Döllinger) is the 'whole story of Callistus and 
Hi ppol ytus. 
Certainly, if true, this is a great discovery, and deserves the 
greatest attention of the learned ,vorIel. Whataco111plication, and 
what an unforeseen solution? An anti-pope Inore, one opposed 
to a sainted pope, and he hilllself a Saint ill the vVest and in 
the East; and this Saint no le.;;s than Saint Hippolytus! 
And what a novelty! Jerome could or \vould not lnake out 
\vhat Eusebius had left undefined, - namely, where IIippolytus 
had been Bishop: how inconceivable, if Hippolytus had been 
Bishop of ROllle! And Photius! ,vhat a treat it would have 
been for hinl! 'rhe proposi tion is, therefore, certainly a 
startling one. Nobody ever has dreaInt of it, and if it can be 
proved that even Hippolytus \vas ignorant of it, the kno\vledge 
of this fact will ever relnain Professor Döllinger's OW11 exclusive 
invention and property. 
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Let us see, ho"wever, ho\v he proves l1Ïs assertion. He 
cannot expect us to take, as a serious proof the circurnstance, 
that some Byzantine \vriters, froul the sixth century do\vn,vards, 
instead of calling him, as others amång theln do, " Bishop of the 
Harbour of ROlne," designate hiln as " Bishop of ROIne." 1'hp 
most learned alnong the writers 'VhOlll he quotes as evidence for 
this designation-Syncellus-in another passage (\vhich I had 
not failed to quote) gives him, in tlH
 Chronography, his full 
title; ,vhen he comes to speak of hiIn and his ,vritings at his 
proper place, under Callistus and Alexander Severus, he calls 
hilu ""Bishop of Portus, near Rome." Döllinger does 110t say 
a word about this fact; \vhile he quotes nun1bers of Byzantine 
,vriters of the tenth and eleventh century, and anonyn10us 
writers of Catenæ, on a point of Christian and Italian antiquity; 
and the inaccurate expressions of these lnen are to prove that the 
Saint of the beginning of the third century was a Bishop of 
Rome. It does not strike my opponent that such of these late 
writers as \vere chroniclers do not make the slightest mention 
of Hippolytus in their lists of the Popes. 
Feeling the inefficiency of this splendid array of nlediæval 
Byzantine evidence in favour of the Roman episcopacy of 
Hippolytus, DölIinger enters into a lllost elaborate and learned 
acculnulation of legendary criticisln, which, indeed, if he was not 
so learned a man and a priest, one might be tempted to call a 
Inanæuvre, for ,vhat is vulgarly caned" raising the dust." 

, Hippolytus" (this is the sum and substance of his reason- 
ing), the only trLle, historical Hippolytus, the Roman, the 
Bishop, disappears in the sixth century; that is to say, the Pro- 
fessor makes hiln vanish, because about that time there 
originated a legend connecting a General Hippolytus with 
Laurentius, the Roman protomartyr (p. 31.), who is reported 
in that legend to have lived under Decius (instead of under 
Valerian), and to have converted that general, in \vhose custody 
he \vas given, and his famiJy, consisting of nineteen persons. 
The consequence ,vas (says the legend, the sUllllnary of ,vhich I 
have given in IllY Letters, from the Roman Breviary), that 
General Hippolytus ,vas bound to the feet of wild horses, and 
thus killed, after his nurse Concordia had suffered martyrdom by 
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flagellation. It is very true, says our CrItIC, none of the an- 
cient writers who treat of the protomartyr kno\v anything about 
General Hippolytus and his nurse, and the Acta S. Laurentii 
are a fiction (p. 3
.): but the legends and liturgies of the Ro- 
Inan Church, in particular, go on mentioning Hippolytus and 
Laurentius together, although the oldest ROlnan missal itself 
connects Hippolytus and Pontianus, \vhich is quite in harmony 
,vith the historical account. No,v, out of all this confusion, 
so acute a critic ought simply to have drawn the conclusion, that 
as the remains both of Hipp
lytus and Laurentius ,vere de- 
posited in the Ager Veranus, on the Tiburtine road, in face of 
the ,vall ánd gate of ROl1le, and as both 'vere connected ,vith 
the Clllu!'ch of Rome, the framers of these legends \vorked a 
mythical history out of those elements. The Laurentian convert 
Hippolytus is the child of this fiction; Laurentius, as the 
true historical Ronlan martyr, takes the lead in the legend, 
as his Church does on the cemetery. It is indeed renlark- 
able, that, although younger than Hippolytus, Laurentius is 
always placed as protomartyr of that Church, by the side of 
Stephen the protoll1artyr of J erusalenl. But Portus \yas not 
Rome, and Hippolytus was Bishop of Portus. 
This, ho\vever, to Iny sincere regret, is not the \vay in 
which nlY opponent argues. "
Iark," says he, "there is a 
golden grain of truth hidden in the legend of Saint Aurea 
or Chryse. In one of the texts of this legend used by the 
Bollandists, it is ' Hippolytus, also called N onnns,' who buries 
her, and he is called' Episcopus Portuensis,' Cp. 47.). No,v 
the chronographer of the year 354 (the author of the most 
ancient list of the Bishops of Rome) gives anlong other ac- 
counts of the depositions of renlains of Inartyrs, under the 
5th of Sept.: 'Aconti, in Porto, et Nonni, et Herculani, et 
Taurini' (p. 45.). These very names are joined together in 
another martyrologiulll (p. 46. 50.). 1\Ioreover, in some Greek 
Acts, Hippolytus is also styled Presbyter Cp. 50.). No,v 
Nonnus is not a title, as Bunsen supposes, but a name; Nonnus 
is Nonus, ,vhich is a ROlnan nalne, like Decin1us: the Greeks 
took up that name
 and so it COlnes that 've read (in SOlne very 
late \vriters) that Hippolytus \vas also called N o1111ns." 
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So \ve are to believe that it was by such nliserable legends 
the most learned Byzantines \vere led astray, in spite of 
the correct statelnents of the author of the Chronicon Pas.. 
chale and of Syncellus, \vho call our Hippolytus Bishop of 
Portus (p. 7
.). The true tradition, according to ,vhich he 
\vas Bìshop of ROIne, nlust, says Döllinger, be very old, 
because some monophysite writers give hin1 that title. No\v, 
their separation from the Church took place towards the 
n1Ïddle of the fifth century; they certainly \vould not have 
adopted a tradition from catholic \vriters: they must, therefore, 
have had it from a very early authority. vVhy should they not 
have learned it from Hippolytus, 'who in one 0.1 his lost writing.
 
'mag !lave said it (p. 95.). Does he not, indeed (asks 
öllinger), 
almost openly say so nluch in that well-kno\vn passage of the 
ten th book, "Callistus believed he ,vas the Bishop of the 
Catholic Church?" These \vords would adn1Ît the only possible 
interpretation, if even they \vere not preceded by the sentence 
that Callistus had obtained the aim of his ambition, ,vhich, of 
course, \vas to be elected Bishop of Rome: a fact which, indeed, 
cannot be contested. 
Is this serious? Hippolytus may have been a candidate for the 
bishopric, he, at all events, TIlust have lamented that unfortunate 
choice; but where does he even say a word that he himself \vas 
Bishop of ROIne? Does not, on the contrary, his whole account 
prove he ,vas not? The forms of the election of a Bishop of 
Ronle, whether the bishops of the neighbouring country-towns 
had a right of voting in it or not, \vere perfectly settled and 
very solemn. The election Inight be contested and tempestuous, 
but the result \vas unequivocal. No mistake "as possible: one 
candidate or the other \vas obliged to give it up. One hundred 
years after Hippolytus, 1527 corpses of Christians ,vere found 
killed by the opposite party near a Basilica; the slaughter \vent 
on a whole \veek: but Ursicinus gave it up, and Damasus 
became Bishop. To constitute an anti-pope, it \vas necessary 
to have two election-Ineetings, one excomn1unicating or dis- 
persing the other. But whoever cou]d dream of such a scene 
under Alexander Severus? Professor Döllinger, however, Inain- 
tains it; and the only argulnent of his \vhich cannot be refuted 
YOL. I. d 
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is, that Hippolyt.us may have said so in one of his lost works! 
In leaving him to his farther lucubrations on the most fruitless 
of all inquiries, the most infelicitous of all conjectures, and the 
most incredible of all assertions, I ,vill conclude by telling hirn, 
that if he asserts towards the close of his book, I had said of 
the Catho1ic Church exactly \vhat Runge and Doviat had said, I 
cannot help thinking he knows very ,veIl that what Inakes my 
Hippolytus so distasteful to his friends is exactly that I do not 
say \vhat those t\VO Inen have said, but bring facts which cannot 
be so easily ignored, and argulnents which cannot be entirely 
passed over in silence. 


BUNSEN. 


Carlton Terrace, 8th April, 1854. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


'VITH Constantine CA. D. 313) and the Council of Nicæa (A. D. 
SQ5) begins the second great period of Christianity, as regards 
both its government and its teaching; a period full of thought 
and of learning, but stillinore of conventionalism and innova- 
tion, both as to doctrine and \vorship-one far richer in despotism 
and persecution than in freedolIl and charity. The t.\velve cen- 
turies it cOll1prises appear, from the ground of universal history, 
lnore like a series of phantastic dreams, than a healthy state of 
creative wakefulness; nlore like an eclipse broken by passing 
flashes of 1ight, than a period of light only transiently obscured. 
It is no,v sOinewhat lnore than 300 years since the Germanic 
nations, a\vakened from the dreams of their childhood and 
having outgrown their Roulanic apprenticeship, began to throw 
off the fetters of traditionalism and hierarchism. 'Ve are not, 
ho\vever, yet quite delivered froin thenl; the curse of conven- 
tionaiisin still bears heavily upon us. 
The second great period is not immediately connected ,vith 
the Apostolic age. It is separated fro In it by two generations 
of transition, comprising a period of about seventy years, from 
Ao D. 
55 to A. D. 32-1. This internlediate age of enthusiasm 
cOinbined with scholasticism, of a mixed spirit of liberty and of 
bondage, is above an one of confusion. Ennobled as it is by its 
heroic Illartyrs and its flocks of intrepid confessors, men, 'vomen, 
and children, it is overshado\ved by the gradual darkening of 
evangelical facts and of the Apostolic spirit, as lTIuch as by the 
declining intellect of effete nations and by imperial despotism. 
B 2 
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Congregational action is thro\vn into the background, as weB 
as the free thought of philosophical teachers. Their places 
are occupied by sacerdotally ruling bishops, on the one 
hand, \vho usurp the right of governnlent and adnlinistration; 
and, on the other, by schools glorying in contradictions \vhich 
defy solution, adding (by ,yay of eXplanation) ne\v puzzles to 
old ones, and proposing, as terms of peace, fresh topics of con- 
troversy. The object of their Christian Ineditations is no 
longer the historical Christ of the Apostles, or the pure 
. 
Christian idea of the individual relation of man to his God and 
Saviour. Their belief consists rather in ne\v formularies conl- 
pounded of both elements, and spoiling both; the tendency being 
thus to make theln tests of that only true and living faith, whose 
centre is the historical Christ, and whose rule is conscience. 
This new aspect of things is first observed about the titne of the 
death of Origen CA. D. 25 t), \vho, faithful to his predecessor and 
teacher, Clemens of Alexandria, had Inade a last attempt to 
preserve liberty of thought, along \vith a rational belief in 
historical facts, based upon the criticism of the sacred records. 
Ol'igen had failed in his gigantic efforts; he died of a broken 
heart rather than of the \vounds iuflicted by his heathen 
torturers. His followers (and there \vere fe\'r ,vho persevered in 
the struggle) retained only his n1ystical scholasticislll, \vith- 
out possessing either his genius or learning, his great and 
\vide heart or his free truth-seeking spiriL l\iore and more 
the teachers becarne bishops, and t.he bishops absolute governors, 
the majority of Wh01TI strove to establish as law their specula- 
tions upon Christianity. 
But in the 
Q
 years ,vhich elapsed .between St. Peter and 
the death of Origen (that is to say, fron1 the feast of Pentecost 
A. D. Q9, to A. D. 254), another course of development took 
l}lace, running through seyen generations, the epochs of \vhich 
are visibly marked by their succession. The first hvo of 
these generations are represented by the Apostles and their 
immediate disciples. These disciples and their follo\vers and 
opponents rule the next hvo generations, and these first four 
ages form the ground\vork upon which individual life is based 
in the last three. Separating the imlnediate discipJes of the 
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Apostles from the Apostles thernselves, we have five genera- 
tions of apostolical Inen; eminent, enlightened, anù studious 
lnillds, sonle of them endowed with adn1inistrativ'e po,ver, 
others with intellectual gifts, and all of theln conspicuous for . 
t.heir earnest Christian life, spent in the Inidst of Christian 
congregations, and not merely in the schools. '"rhey feel 
that they have not the calling of the Apostles, except in so 
f
lf as their minds are equally dra\vn to\vards Christ and the 
Father manifested in Hilll through the Spirito It is their vocation 
to preserve for the ne\v age of the ,vorld, represented by the 
Christian congregations, ,vhat apostles and apostolic nlen had 
transn1Ïtted in the Scriptures concerning Christ, and what the 
Spirit had taught them of Christ in their o,vn hearts. Christ 
was to all of them the Divine source of this nlighty stream, 
\vhich ,vas overflooding and sinking the old world, and raising and 
I1laintaining a ne\v one. He alone was the living centre of 
all heavenly life, uniting each believer individually with God. 
Anù thus it \vas \vith their brethren in the congregations. In 
the n1idst of a sinking age, and with a feeling that human 
society, that is, the ci vilised world around then1, was dooIned to 
perish, they \vere building up the new \vorld by laying fresh living 
foundations of society. Half consciously, half unconsciously, 
they built up that new world, while Illost of thelll were look- 
ing for the end of the present one. Free among slaves
 Inany of 
theln slaves themselves, virtuous among universal vice, chaste in 
the Inidst of privileged ilnpurity, they relnodelled the earth by 
living for heaven. 1'hey emancipated theIllselves and mankind, 
not by exciting revolutions, but by the open avowal of a Inoral 
conviction in behalf of which they \vere ready to die. The Ï111per- 
feet but childlike picture of their life, a popular production of 
the second century, the Book of the Church, as we have called it, 
or the traditional code of their individual, domestic, congrega- 
tional and social life, as well as of their ne\v spiritual \vorship, is 
in spite of its poverty of form the noblest nlonUlnent of the age, 
as exhibiting the world-transfonning elelllel1ts \vhich were then 
at work. 
'-l'his co-operation of the people in the congregations of the 
apostolic age with their leaders, nlay be considered as the most 
B :3 
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important and remarkable fact, and as constituting the greatest 
blessing of that age. It ,vas this actual harmony in antagonislns 
,vhich Inade the conflicting elelllents amongtheluselves and al110ng 
their leading luen work powerfully together towal'ds develop- 
ment and not for destruction. 
For discordant eleluents \vere not ,vanting among the leaders. 
In that seven-fold succession of leading men ,ve find more or 
less, a mixture of the two elements of all intellectual and 
ethical life. Some of theln po
sessed pre-eminently the gift of 
government; \vhile by their side are found, often opposed to 
them, others \vhose sphere lay principalJy in the dOlllain of 
thought. The first dung more to the historical Christ, and the 
traditions of the Church; the second rather fixed their eyes on 
the ideal Christ, the ever-living elubodÎ111ent of the Eternal 
VV ord, and listened more intently to the inward voice of the 
Spirit, speaking through reason and controlled by conscience. 
Such contrasts can only be made to \vork for good (as they are 
divinely designed to do) \vhen there is a great con1mon object, and 
a free community to v{ork it ,vith; a cOlumunity in behalf of 
which the members, and above an, the leaders, are ready to li\Te 
and die. These Christians belonged to no nation and to no 
state; but their fatherland in heaven ,vas to theln a reality, 
and the love of the brethren, in truth and not in ,vords, made 
the Christian congregation the foreshadowing of a Christian 
commonwealth, and a model for an ages to come. It is the age 
of the apostles above an, which establishes the great truth, that 
healthiness of life, individual and col1ective, consists, not in 
uniforlllity nor in sameness, but in the harmony of conflicting 
elelnents, in the union of theory and practice, of knowledge and 
action. The leaders evinced not only by their teaching, but also 
by their lives, that there is no real standard and test of ll1enlber- 
ship in Christ's Church, but truthfulness and sincere, self- 
sacrificing charity. 
This applies Inore especiaUy to the three great heroes 
among thenl, St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John, the immortal 
types of the ,vhole develoPlnent of Christianity during nearly 
2000 years t 
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FIRST SECTION. 


ST. JAl\1ES AND ST. PETER. 29-52. 


I. 


THE PENTECOST l\IIRACLEo 


THE Pentecost of the 
9th year of our era, the 16th year of Ti- 
berius, witnessed the greatest miracle of the Church; because it 
was deeply sYlnbolical and typical of the \vondcrful religious deve- 
lopment of ages to come, both in respect to the connexion of 
the soul with its Creator, and to the nature and form of aU the 
social and political relations of mankind. In the event of Pen- 
tecost, not only the first legislation of mankind, founded upon 
the permanent la\v of the conscience, became a leality, but the 
\vhole distinguishing character of the eighteen centuries \vhich 
separate us from that event was typified and foreshadowed. In 
what did that miracle consist 
 One hundred and twenty persons, 
not only Galileans, as they were naturally supposed to be, but 
believers from .various parts asselnbled together on that fes- 
tive day, expecting the end of the \vorld. Suddenly, during a 
violent stonn of wind, acconlpanied by lightning, the persons so 
assembled felt nloved apparently to praise God, not in the 
forlTIularies of their sacred language
 but in the profane sounds 
of their heathenish mother-tongues, of which the Greek ,vas fore- 
1110St, as the Spirit gave theln utterance. vVhat more portentous 
and deeply significant sign could there be, that religion was 
henceforth to cease to be an external or sacerdotal and cere- 
n10nial worship 
 At that nlolnent, and \vith that sound, the 
true temple of God opened. This waS in reality the telnple 
which Christ had said He could raise on the ruins of the old. 
1'he house of Levitical worship, with all its sanctity, and the 
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proud temples of the Hellenic world, with all their ideals of 
beauty, \vere doolned to perish; and they did both perish, but 
after a severe and bloody struggle. That world-Tending and 
world-renewing power, centring in spiritual faith and brotherly 
love, manifested itself by unanilnous but dissonant praise of 
God, by inspired prayer in the Inother tongue. 
The speakers themselves were overpowered by the sudden \vind 
and scintillating flashes of the electric fluid (v. 3.), while those 
who gathered round and listened to them \vere no Jess awe- 
.. 
struck by hearing the praises of God and \vonderful things 
uttered in their o\vn tongues \vhich they little expected to hear 
froln Galileans (v. 4-8.). The speakers at first made convulsive 
sounds, but soon recovereù their equilibriunl; not like those 
who, in the tilne of St. Paul, after having lost, in the midst of 
the divine service, the power. of articulation, \vere unable to 
express thejr elnotions, otherwise than by sounds of the brute 
creation; extorted by their overpo\vering sensations. Nor, 
according to St. Luke's account, \vere the pious hearers overCOlne 
to such an extent as some later learned interpreters appear to 
have been. They did not regard the screams which had been 
uttered at the first moment, but listened to \vhat they heard 
spoken in their O\Vll tongue. If this be a rationalistic explana- 
tion, it is that of St. Peter. Where does that Apostle state 
that he and his friends received the po\ver of speaking languages 
not their own, or that the utterance of convulsive sounds was 
a proof of Jesus of Nazareth being the Christ, and of the 
Spirit of God having COlne down upon the believers in the 
Galilean? No Apostle, no Apologetic writer, no Father from 
Clemens to Origen, ever dropped any such hint. With true 
prophetic spirit St. Peter applied to this event what had been 
foretold of the Spirit of God, which was to conle in the last 
days, and to be recognised by the outpouring of intelligence and 
wisdom over the unlearned ruen and \Vomen even of the lowest 
classes. Or did he claim credit for the truth of his statelnent, be- 
cause they had heard Aramæan, as if it were Greek or Latin or a 
barbarian tongue, or because they understood sounds \vhich had 
no meaning? No! he tells them a story as simple as it is true, 
the great event of his days and of all days, the glorification of 
God through Christ, not as an external fact, but as a divine 
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principle of life in mankind. He tells them that what they 
had heard, each in his own native tongue, referred to a fact of 
which all present \vere \vitnesses, he and his friends being sober 
people, and of sound mind; and he concludes by saying that 
they then1selves are called upon to partake of this miracu- 
lous blessing, for their o\vn salvation's sake. And how ,vas this 
to be done? B J speaking or understanding foreign tongues, 
or inarticulate sounds? No! by looking up to God through 
Christ's holy life and exalTIple, by acknowledging their o,vn 
sinfulness with a sincere aspiring faith, aDd by accepting the 
symbol of inlInersion, instituted by the Baptist and elevated by 
Jesus into that of regeneration: by a solen111 pledge to live 
henceforth to God's glory and the good of Inankind, and by 
loving all men as their brethreno This in deed they did, by 
associating themselves together \vith prayer and thanksgiving 
and common Ineals, by leading reformed lives, and by having 
aU their earthly goods as llluch as possible in comn10no * On 
that day, accordingly, not only the Christian Church ,vas born, 
but also the Christian State. 
This is the n1iracle of Pentecost, and one of the greatest events 
in the ,vorl d's history. It is the inauguration of the era of the 
Spirit, by the sanctification of its primitive vrork, language; it is 
the haUowing of social life by real brotherhood; it is the ini- 
tiation of true ,vorship by individual inspiration and childlike 
thankfulness. As it was the fulfilment of a prophecy uttered by 
. 
Joel in the nlidst of a great public calamity, at the beginning 
of the divided Jewish kingdom; so ,vas it the fore-shadowing 
of that ever great and glorious event, ,vhen, fifteen centuries 
later, the noblest nations Inade their vulgar tongues, the Ger- 
manic, Ronlanic, and Slavonic, sacred languages embodying inl- 
lTIortal thought; so that the congregations no longer praised God 
and Christ and the Spirit in the dead languages of their priest- 
hood, but in the living accents learned from their mothers' lips. 


* The true reading of the 47th verse is : '0 òÈ "ÚPLOf; 7rpOO'fTí8H TOVf; O'wt,op
VOVt; 
#Cae> -rjpÉpav È7rì TÒ aVTó. "And the Lord daily joined together such as were 
saved (by this their act of faith, by that faith in Christ which prompted them 
to reform themselves, and confess Jesus of Nazareth to be the 
lessiah)." 
See Lachmann, and compare "Tiner, S 17,3. As to 1rpOO'f.TÍeH, see v. 41. 
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Then also inlmortal psahns and h)'n1n8 and deep-spirited prayers 
were uttered by great and sinall. Then the bonds of servitude 
were broken by the freeing Spirit of the Gospel, and the King- 
dOlu of God upon earth entered upon a new era under the banner 
of Faith, of individual se]f-responsibility, of nlutual trust, and 
of that civil and religious liberty for ,vhich mankind has 
been created. Have not our mother-tongues been hallowed by 
that great act, more even than the already declining languages of 
Palestine and Syria, of Greece and of ROlne-
 Is not that ,vork 
always going on, no,v indeed 1l10re than ever, all over the globe 
 
Cannot ,ve quote, pointing to ll1illions upon Inillions, to our 
Scribes and Pharisees and Infidels, as Christ did to those of the 
temple, those words of the Psalmist: "Out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected praise 
 " 
'The account, as tral1s111itted to us, says essentially this, 
neither luore nor less. Its author \vas not an eye-witness; 
he ,vrote nearly half a century after the event, at a time ,vhen 
the 11lerely convulsive tongue-speaking had obscured the fact of 
the first inspired speaking in the 1110tller-tongue. It is not a 
myth, however, as both the Rabbis of our day and the disciples 
of the school of Baur represent it: it is a fact, a great event, 
and a luuch greater miracle of the Spirit than either of those 
extrelue parties have considered it.. 


* The strongest philological proof of the truth of my interpretation, is the 
circumst.ance of St. Luke in the two other passages, where the speaking with 
tongues is mentioned as a sign of the outpouring of the Spirit, most distinctly 
characterising the phenomenon as including intelligible, inspired (prophesy- 
ing) speaking in the praise of God. So al.:3o when Peter addressed Cornelius 
and the friends assembled in his house, befùre they were baptized (x. 44-47.), 
amI (xix. 6.) when Paul prayed over the catechulllcns who had only received 
the baptism of John. Paul also considers the true spcaking with tongues to 
be that in which the convulsive sounds are followed by intelligible words of 
the Spirit (1 Cor. xiv. 5.), however involuntarily and unconsciously they may 
be uttered. There is nothing in the ante-Nicene :Fathers to favour the view 
of a magic influence, either on the speakers or on the hearers. But this 
spiritless and absurd interpretation is coeval with the time of Nicene Chris- 
tianit.y. The Fathers of the age of the Councils, and all who follow thelll 
down to tbe present day, interpret the nliracle of tbe Spirit without the 
Spirit: namely, as signifying that the Apostles or hearers understood lan- 
guages without having learned them. Hugo Grotius hints at the true 
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The convulsive utterance was, as St. Paul felt it to be, a 
nervous affection to be endured but not to be encouraged, and 
not a healthy lTIanifestation of the spirit of Christianity destined 
to be perlnanent. The ecstatic state in all its forms (however wi1- 
fully ignored by SOUle, and insidiously or foolishly misinterpreted 
by others) is not a sound exponent of the religion of the 
Spirit. John 'Vesley kne\v this fun wen, \vhen he checked the 
convulsive movements which showed themselves at the beginning 
of his preaching, by the united power of buckets of cold ,vater 
and the softening influence of spiritual prayer. Not so, unfor- 
tunately, the amiable but weak-minded Irving, \vho saw in those 
sounds the sign of a new' outpouring of the Spirit, whereas 


interpretation in the beautiful passage: "Prena linguarum dispersit homines, 
donum linguarum dispersos in unum populum recollegit." IIerder, however, 
was the first who had the courage to reopen the way to the right explanation, 
in his spirited essay of 1794 on tile gift of languages. I do not see that 
Baur (1830) has contributed much to the understanding of the event 
by interpreting the speaking with tongues to mean speaking in other, 
new languages of the Spirit (l\Iark, xvi. 7.). 'Vhat these were, he is unable 
to exp1ain, but he excludes the inarticulate speaking which we find in the 
Corinthian congregation. Nor is Bleek's interpretation satisfactory (1829) 
-acceded to by BanI' in 1838,-that those ecstatic persons in Jerusalem 
nsed unusual, highly poetical words. No, the Spirit never manifested itself 
in high-flown language and quaint antiquarian phrases. Inspiration is the 
predominant element of the saint, and childlike simplicity its criterion. 
The correct view is t.hat taken by Neander (1832) in his beautiful first 
chapter of the History of the Churches planted by the Apostles, although 
he evidently had not a clear conception of the act itself which he thus 
defines: "a delivery, not generally intelligiblc, proceeding from an ecstatic 
state, and consisting in a higher flight of speech." But he afterwards 
characterises it, as a state in which the consciousness of God (Gottesbewusst- 
sein) was predominant, and the consciousness of the world <'Veltbewusstsein) 
entirely thrown into the background. A. cursory examination of all the 
modern interpretations may be seen in De 'Vette's Commentary. As to the 
catalogue of nations, I neither agree with SéImecken burger that the sixteen 
names he here enumerates are an allusion to Noah's sixteen grandsons: 
nor, with De 'Vette and many others, that it is a mere rhetorical flourish 
without meaning. There is no repetition in the enumeration. It is true 
that the Cretan Jews spoke Greek as well as the Alexandrian, Cyrenaic, 
and Ionian Jews; but they certainly did not speak the same dialect, any 
more th3n did the Galilean and the Jew of Jerusalem. 'Vbat they heard 
was the dialect, not tbe abstract common language. 
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it ,vas merely the symptoln of the finite n1Ïnd breaking down 
when for the first tilne facing the Infinite, and sinking under 
that by \vhich, through a healthy reaction, it ought to rise. 
By this \veakness Irving encouraged the delusions \vhich are 
floating about in this apocalyptic age, scandals to the by- 
standers, stumbling blocks to morbid understandings and \veak 
frames, and levers for the newfangled hierarchists of the nine- 
teenth century in Europe and America, who think they can 
catch the Spirit in their cobwebs of beggarly hierarchical and 
liturgical fonnularies. The Spirit is indeed abroad and 
pervades our n1ystical atlnosphere, having abandoned \Vorn-out 
establishlnents and effete corporations: but such men as these 
will not seize, their fonnularies willl10t conjure it. 
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II. 


THE COUNCIL AT JERUSALE:\l. 


THE pregnant event of the first Pentecost is one of the greatest 
miracles in universal history. So is the first Christian council 
\vhieh followed that event after three and twenty years. 
The faith, inaugurated by the Spirit, and tested by self-sacrifice, 
love and brotherly trust, overcame prejudices and passions, even 
those which separated the J e\vs of Palestine. troln the Hellenic 
Jews spread over Asia and Europe. These Hellenists, indeed, 
soon becalne the more flourishing branch. The deacons \vere not 
only destined for them, but also chosen from among them. 
It \vas a Hellenistic Jew \vho becan1e the proto-martyr. The 
dispersion of his friends was followed by other converted Jews. 
Thus the new faith \vent forth fronl Palestine, five or six 
years after the first Pentecost. 
'Ve soon find an influential congregation at Antioch, the 
metropolis of Asia. Here Saul, no\v Paul, arose, after long 
silence and n1editation, as the teacher of the saving truth of Him 
\vhom he had never seen in the flesh. 
Were the converted heathens to keep the Ia\v? were they to 
be circumcised? might they dine together and intermarry? 
\vhat ,vas to becorne of the children? These and similar ques- 
tions \vere differently answered at J erusaleln and at Antioch. 
Peter stood between James and Paul; but he \vavered and re- 
lapsed at times into Judaic scruples and prejudices. 
lIenee arose the idea of a mission of sonle of the brethren at 
Antioch to those at Jerusalem, in the year 52. Warm discus- 
sions ensued, of whieh the second chapter of the Epistle to 
the Galatians gives us a more faithful picture than the Inodified 
account of S1. Luke, in the 15th chapter of the Acts; for both 
undoubtedly speak of the same event. l\Ieetings of the congre- 
gation and of the governing comnlÍttee cOlnposed of the 
Apostles and elders (or elder brethren), took place, till at last 
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that same Spirit, ,vhich had loosened the tongues on the day of 
Pentecost, united the hearts of the \vhole Christian people 
solemnly assembled. There was no majority, but unanimity, 
which is the seal of the Spirit. Peter and his influential frienòs, 
among ,vhom Silas or Silvanus ,vas the most remarkable, \vere in 
favour of the concessions demanded; and the spirit of charity 
and brotherhood broke through the bondage of forms, and over- 
came tlle scruples of James, the Lord's brother, the type and 
leader of the strict Judaic party. A message of love was given 
to Barnabas and Paul; and 'a letter ,vas carried by Silvanus 
and Jude, ,vritten probably by Silvanus. This letter is au- 
thentic, and the doubts of the T'übingen school are nothing but 
the reflex of their o\vn imaginations. We give tbe document, 
which ,vas early misunderstood and in consequence partialIy 
adulterated and obscured, as 
he ancient Church read it. 
"The Apostles and elder Brethren unto the Brethren \vhich 
are of the Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia, 
Greeting. 
" Forasmuch as ,ve have heard, that certain \vhich ,vent out 
from us have troubled you \vith words, subverting your souls, 
to whom we gave no such commandment; it seemed good unto 
us, being assembled \vith one accord, to send chosen men unto 
JOU, \vith our beloved Barnabas and Paul, men that have 
hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
'\Ve have sent, therefore, Judas and Silas, ,,,,ho shall also tell 
JOU the same things by word of lllouth. For it seemed good to 
the Holy Ghost and to us, to lay upon you no greater burden than 
these necessary things; that ye abstain from meats offered to 
idols, and fronl blood, and from things strangled, and froln for- 
nication: from \vhich, if ye keep yourselves, ye ,viII do well. 
Fare ye ,veIl." (Acts, xv. 23-29.) 


We have only to conlpare the words, "it seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to us," \vith those of verse 22., 
"then pleased it" (in the Greek text the word is the same as 
in the other passage) " the Apostles and Elders \vith the \vhole 
Church," to see that the organ of the Holy Ghost, identified 
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\vith it as His manifestation, is the asselnbly of the faithful, 
including tbe Apostles and Elders. As to the letter itself, it 
was written by them, but in conformity \vith the decree of the 
popular llleeting. There is no authority for the common read- 
ing of the superscription of this letter, "The .A.postles and 
Elders and Brethren," \vhich evidently rests upon a lnisunder- 
standing of the transaction. 
The expression of the Holy Ghost, then, \vas the verdict of 
the universal conscience, and the result of a free discussion, 
in \vhich the A postles and Elders ,vho had called the meeting 
of the brethren, took the lead. This congregational authority 
embodied the verdict in a letter, which received the sanction of 
the Christian people, and was sent to the brethren of Antioch 
,vho, proceeding in the saBle \vay, received this decision as just 
and equitable, and conformed to it. 'Ve have here, therefore, the 
t\VO coefficients of the Church; a people or congregation, and its 
Christian governlnent: the first, sovereign as to acts of legisla- 
tion, the second, rulers \vith free agency and personal conscience. 
The people, after Inature deliberation 011 the part of the Apostles 
and Elders, pronoullced by tllE'ir vote the verdict of the universal 
cùnscience; the Apostles and Elders carried it out in their own 
name, as being the expression of their own free and personal 
conviction. Our vie\v of the judgment of the Church being the 
organ of the universal conscience has, therefore, the authority 
of Scripture and the sanction of the Church of the Apostles, 
in its first historical dOCUl1lellt. Both as to its fonn and 
contents \ve nlust look, above all, to the spirit. Let those 
who are anxious to adhere to the letter, rather than the 
spirit of these fonns of prilni tive Christianity, test the 
truth of their unenlightened zeal, by adopting the same 
principle of liberality as to the conlffiul1Îty of goods. But as 
to the spirit, \ve think the council of J erusaleln is to be con- 
sidered as the snprelne law for the goverlunent and legislature 
of the Church. Any good that may be done, or has been 
done, by sacerdotal synods or episcopal council
, by pontifical 
decrees, or by edicts of princes and their Inilitary or consisto- 
rial officers, must be considered as done under the necessity 
VOL. I. C 
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of dictatorial action, and therefore as a provisional and very 
questionable forln. It cannot indeed sanction formularies and 
confessions of faith, but requires that sanction froln the con- 
science of mankind. '"fo say the truth, the good done under 
any of these forms is not great as compared \vith the evil 
inherent ill theln. Nothing is more childish than to confound 
\vhat has been done or is doing by great and moral nations, in 
spite of certain fonns and ordinances, with ,,,,hat has been done 
in consequence of theln. · 
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ST. JA:J\IES, ST. PETER, AND ST. PAUL. 53-65. 


I. 


ST. JA::\IES AND HIS EPISTLE. 


'rHE spirituallnovement of the ne\v ,vorld centred, for the first 
t\venty-four years, in Jerusalem; and its two prol11inent indi- 
vidualities ,vere St. Jalnes and St. Peter. The former continued 
there till he ,vas stoned by the Jews, about the year 62; the latter 
had left Jerusalem before that tÏ1ne, in orùer to preach the 
Gospel to the Jews out of Palestine; and his Epistle proves hill1 
to have been, at the time of St. Jalnes's Dlartyrdoln, in or about 
Babylon, then as ,veIl as subsequently one of the central resi- 
dences of the Jews. 
James had been an unbeliever, like the other sons of l\lary, 
'vhen about the lniddle of Septelnber in the year Q8 of our era, 
or the year 781 of RaIne, Jesus undertook his solitary journey 
to Jerusalem, leaving his hOlHe never to return to it. This is 
stated by St. John (vii. 5.); and there is good evidence that 
his conversion took place after the resurrection, owing to a 
vision ,vhich he had of Christ. He beccune a believer, but 
renlained a national J e,v. In his eyes Peter ,yent too far in 
his concessions to the Gentile believers; but the spirit of the 
Gospel ,vhich was in hÍ111, and the spirit of Christ which 
reigned in the congregation, together 'with Peter's mediating 
influence, overruled his objections. He did not, however, change 
his practice, but continued always to keep the law, and was a 
constant attendant in the Temple, according to the trust\vorthy 
account of Hegesippus. He also supposed the Syrian Chris- 
tians to attend regularly to the public reading (and therefore 
c2 
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the observance) of the Thorah; for this seems to be the sense of 
the concluding \vords of his speech, as we read it in the Acts. 
Neither did James ever consider Christianity as anything 
1110re than the moral regeneration of J udaisln, or that Christ 
lunl done anything Tnore than establish the true righteousness 
or justification dèlnanded by the la\v. Real justice and 
practical charity to the brethren, true hurnility and thank- 
fulness to God, no longer under the servitude of ordinances, 
but under the perfect ]a\v of liberty (i. Q5.): these ,vere in 
his eyes the substance of the 111essage \vhich Christ brought to 
Dlan fronl God. The \vhole Epistle is based upon ethical, 
social Jewish principles, purified and exalted by Christ. It is 
in its details a touchingly pious application of the Inoral pre- 
cepts of the Senllon on the l\
ount, and of silnilar sayings and 
precepts of Christ. All allusions in the Epistle, not borrowed 
fronl the Old Testament, and froln the ethical Apocryphal 
books of the Palestinian and Alexandrian J ew.s, Jesus the son 
of Sirach, and 'Visdoul, are taken froln the sayings of our Lord, 
as ,ve find thenl (in substance, not literally) in the first or Pales- 
tinian Gospel. There is, h
)\veYer, s0111ething behind, which is 
generally overlooked--nalnely that Christ has Inore in store for 
Inankind; that we are to a\vait his return, \vhich, froln the signs of 
the tilnes (v. 7-11.), 111ay shortly be expected. All this leads to 
the conclusion that the Epistle represents the first phasis of Chris.. 
tianity, not only in its idea, but also in its historjcal develop- 
JHent. 'Vith this also corresponds the llarne given by the \vriter 
to those ,vholn he addresses. Believers are, in his eyes, the 
true Israel, "the dispersed 'r\VC
V'3 Tribes." For such nlust be 
the 111eaning of the heading of his Epistle. The historical t\velve 
tribes had long ceased to exist. This letter, lastly, speaks with the 
authority of a teaching believer, not with that of one of the t\velve 
disciples and \vitnesses. As to originality, the Epistle bears so 
en tirely the stalnp of all \ve kno,v of St. J alnes of Jerusalem, 
that the evidence in its favour, although not so decisive as that 
of St. Peter's Epistle, U1USt be considered as satisfactory. I con- 
ceive that the doubts thro\vn upon it \vere not as to whether it 
'vas \vritten by St. Janles, but \vhether an Epistle of his was to 
be placed, as equal in authority, by the side of those of Peter, 
John, and Paul. This certainly ,vas the case as to the Epistle 
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of Jalnes the brother of Jude. Jalnes's author
hip becol11es still 
clearer \vhen \ve exalnine the state of Christian develoPluent, 
not only as to doctrine, but congregational life generaUy, which 
that Epistle exhibits.. This was evidently the prin1Ïtive state. 
The congregations to WhOlll the Epistle is addressed, are treated 
as if they \vere all Jews; but still Jews of the dispersion, 
1110St likely those of Antioch and other Syrian congregations; 
in short, the saIne as those to wholn the letter of the Apostolic 
council \vas directed. \Ve no\vhere hear of Inerely J e\vish con- 
gregations in those countries: but the Gentile believers appear 
only as proselytes; and the question with hilll silnply \vas 
\vhether, if uncircu111cised, they would be considered as Blore 
than proselytes of the gate and Goù-fearing believers, associí: 1 ted 
with the real Jews in a foreign country, without cerelnonial 
obligations. Such a state becalne solelnuly recognised upon the 
affiflnation of that principle by the council, and it fOrIned 
therefore a ularkèd epoch in the life of James. 1'he Epistle 
ll1ust consequently be posterior, but apparentJy not luuch 
posterior, to the year 52. 'fhe return of Christ is expected, 
but no allusion is luade to the inlpending destruction of 
J erusalelIl. The obscure expression in v. 5., "Y e (the rich) 
have lived ill IJleasure on the earth and been ,van ton; you 
have nourished Jour hearts [as] in a day of slaughter" (where 
the" as" is not in the Greek) seenlS to allude to an historical 
event. This can scarcely be any other than the great slaughter 
of the J e\Vs in Seleucia and throughout BabJ lonia, which 
happened.. in the year 1-2, and in which Josephus relates that 
above 80,000 Jews 'vere slain. I think it 1110st likely there- 
fore, that the Epi
tle ,vas \vritten not long after that awful 
e\'ent, and tha t Silvanus, \vho most probably acted as secretary 
of the council in 5
, and who certainly acted as Peter's 
secretary in 6Q, \vas abo the writer of J mnes's Epistle. Dis- 
carding the 1Iahollllnedan idea, that an inspired man \\Tites 
in all unknown tongue and in a style not his own, \ve Inust 
advert to the difficulty how Jalues, the Palestinian Jew, could 
\vrite a Hellenistic lettel' so like that of Peter. Ilis 111aking use 
of that language was very natural, as appears fron1 the resolution 
of the president of the council; and that Silas uttered the pious 
c 3 
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thoughts he ,vas charged to express, in his o,vn style, ,vhether 
he \vrote for J a111eS or for Peter, is the only natural assu111ption, 
and perfectly compatible ,vith a faithful execution of that charge. 
I cannot see, in the passage about Faith and Righteousness, 
that the ,vri ter intended t.o attack St. Paul's use of the hvo ,vords. 
The sin1ple state of the case, as it presents itself to Iny lnind, is 
this. The two \vords ,vere, in a J e\vish sense, the most natural 
exponents, the one of an external profession of belief, the other 
of the strict observance of the la\v; sin \vas unla\vfulness, 
because the law 'vas the expression of God's \vilJ. By justifying 
,vorks, Jalnes did not understand Jewish external legality, but the 
observance of the Inoralla\v of Ï1nvard justice and liberty, and he 
opposed this righteousness to the mere nOlllinal profession COln- 
]llonly caned faith. It ,vas Paul \vho staIllped faith ,vith its pe- 
culiarly Christian signification, \vhich has become doctrinal, and 
,vhich in its philosophical sense is essentially the living belief 
in the nloral responsibility of the individual, above all external 
observances and actions. This use of the ,vord hannonizes ,vith 
the spirit of the first three Gospels, but it is there always con- 
nected ,vith faith in the person of Christ, not in the Gospel; St. 
John alone uses faith in the latter 111eaning (1 John,v.4',). Jalnes's 
ternlinology, therefore, is the priluitive, historical, nationally 
Jewish one.. But he is so far from opposing the higher use 
of it, that his ethical view, when rightly understood, is the only 
one cOIl1patible \vith the principle ,yhich Blade Paul insist upon 
the higher, and \vhich is in truth the Abrahamitic sense of that 
word. JaIl1es attacks the ordinary popular use; \vhich is ad- 
ditional proof of his Epistle being earlier than those of Paul. 
It has been argued that in its arrangelnent it presents 
no connection, but consists of lHere separate exhortations 
loosely strung together. This I think an unfounded reproach, 
except as regards the beginning of the eloquent passage re- 
specting the dangerous power of the tongue (iii. 1.), \vhich runs 
thus: "My brethren, be not Jnany Blasters, knowing that we shall 
receive the greater condeBlnation; for in luany things \ve offend 
all. If any man offend not in word, the sanle is a perfect 
man, and able also to bridle the whole body." No ingenuity 
can give a satisfactory explanation of the first sentence; besides, 
not being good Greek in ,vhatever sense the ,vords are taken, it 
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is impossible to see \vhat the a(hnonition not to strive after being 
teachers in the conareaation has to do with the warning against 
o b 
giving the tongue licence in evil speaking. I think, therefore, 
that this is one of the few corrupt old readings in the N e\V 
Testan1ent. Lachmann (who, here, as every\vhere else, gives 
the traditional text) was of the san1e opinion, and cOlnlnunicated 
to nle, as early as 18-14, a very ingenious conjecture respecting 
the original reading. According to hin1, \vith a very slight 
change of letters, the passage would fun: "Do 110t beCOlne 
intractable n1ules, but let yourselves be bridled and guided, 
and in particular, your tongue, the 1110st difficult thing to 
bridle." (vel'. Q, 3.: compare Ps. xxxii. 9.) By a still slighter 
change, the sense \,"ould be: "Do not beCOlne 1l1uch talking 
teachers." * 


*' Lachmann's emendation is: l\hj nOAOI .ð.l'
KOAOI l'íJ'EC1Ðf, instead of 
l\l/j íToÀÀoì tLêáC1KaÀOL yiJ / fC1Ðf. IIw;\.oç is used by the Septuagint in the sense 
of a young ass or young mule. .ð.íJC1KO)..OÇ is intractable, wild; and applies, 
therefore, particularly well to these animals. !\ly own conjecture is this: 
Ilì 
nO.\T_\.AAOI cL
á(j/mÀOL l'l)JEC13-E. The noÀv^oyia is already severely censured, 
as leading necessarily to sin, in Provo x. 19. J EK 'm;XvÀol'la!.' oú/c È.1\(þH'
l1 
åp.(lp.iall. The word íTo;\.v,\({Àoç itself occurs in that sense in some passnges of 
the Septuagint, as corresponding with the IIebrew O"!
1 :11. See 
chleusner 
s. V., who quotes the version of Symmachus in Job, xi. 2., and the Compluten- 
sian editions in Sir. xxi. 25. I prefer this emendation, first, because it 
makes the connection of our text with the second and third verse, and with 
the whole eloquent passage respecting the tongue more clear. Secondly, 
because this sentence connects the thirù chapter with the second. The 
second is principally directed. against the nominal profession of Chri:;tianity, 
in the spirit of Pharisaism. " So speak ye ((;VT[lJ
 ÀaÀEln), anù so do," saJ5 
vel'. 12.; and vel'. 14.: "1Yhat doth it profit though a man say he hath faith, 
and have not works?" This argument is concluded by the words of the 
verse immediately preceding ours (ii. 26,), "For as the body without the 
spirit is dead, so faith without works is dead also;" that is to say: as the life 
of the body is shown hy the actions of the breath of lifc within him, thus 
practical Christianity is the test of its external profession. Now aecording 
to my emendation, our verse (iii. 1.) links this argumentation very clearly 
with the new paragraph (iii. 1-12.) by warning again
t much doctrinnl 
talking in general. This iùea is again taken up after that eloquent passage 
b y verse 13.: "'Yho is a wise man and endued with knowlel1ae amOll fT you let 
o r<.I' 
him show by good conduct his work:;;, with meekness of wisllom." _\..s the 
text stands there is no conneetion, eithcr with what preceùes. or with whnt 
follows. 


c 4 
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II. 


ST. PETER AND IIIS TWO EPISTLES. 


PETER was the man of government and of practical Illediation , 
as Paul was the lllan of thought and spiritual faith. Peter ,vas 
the link between the J udaists an d IIellenists. 
His great Epistle \vas, accordiQg to the Illost probable calcu- 
lation, written in 62, only three years before his death. He 
was then in or near Babylon. That circuIllstance alone (as I 
reulember to have heard first - from Niebuhr) explains the 
order in ,vhich the encyclicallètter is to be translnitted: it gives 
us an eastern starting point, and excludes a western. In 
this Epistle (v. 12.) he says he \vrote to the same congregations 
a short letter, ,vhich is thus qualified: "Exhorting and testifying 
that this is the true grace of God wherein you stand." Now, 
the congregations in those parts were founded by Paul, and the 
llleaning of these ,vords therefore is, to certify that the doctrine 
preached by Paul is the truth, ,vhatever zealots may say. Sil- 
vanus, who (as the \vords seem to indicate) not only brought the 
letter, but had probably ,vritten the minute in Greek, since 
the 
year 53, the year after the council at J erusalelll where he 
acted as secretary, had been the constant cOlnpanion of Paul in 
Asia Minor. Being from thenceforth a friend of Peter, it is very 
natural that he should go to hin1 (then residing near Babylon) 
and solicit hÏ1ll to address such a letter to those congregations, 
as an antidote against the Judaizers, \vho lllisused his nallle in 
order to trouble their consciences and disturb their peace. 
That short lettpr, I believe, is still in existence. If \ve read, 
without any preconcei ved opinion, the first section of ,vhat is no,v 
called the Second Epistle of Peter (i. 1-11.), ,ve find not only 
the saIne diction as in the first, but the very same exhorta- 
tion, which ,vas required, together \vith Silvanus's veTbal ex- 
})lanations, to confirm those Christians in their faith, just as 
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the words in the longer epistle indicate. lvloreover, that 
section concludes ev. 11.) \vith the very 
anle ,vords, "of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ," \vhich precede, in the conclu- 
sion of our present Epistle, the doxology, "To Hinl be glory 
both now and for ever. Anlen." This doxology I be1ieve to 
have been the conclusion of the short letter of Peter, referred 
to in his longer epistle *; the text of which is suhjoined. 


Tlte Slwrter Epistle of St. Peter. 
" SÍ1110n Peter, a seryan t and an A po
tle of Jesus Christ, to 
thell1 that have obtained1ike precious faith with us through the 
righteousness (j ustifying grace) of our God and of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ: grace and peace be Inultiplied unto you through 
the knowledge of God, and of Jesus our Lord, according as His 
Divine power hath gi,>en unto us all things that pertain unto 
life and godliness, through the kno\vledge of HÍ1n that hath 
called us by His own glory and virtue: whereby are given unto 
us exceeding great and precious pron1Ïses, that by these ye 
might be partakers of the divine nature, having escaped the 
corruption that is in the 'world through lust. And heside this, 
giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue; and to virtue 
knowledge; and to knowledge telnperance; and to ternperance 
patience; and to patience godliness; and to godliness brotherly 
kindness; and to brotherly kindness charity. For if these 
things be in you and abound, they Inake you to be neither 
barren 1101' unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. But he that lacketh these things is blind, and cannot 
see afar off: and hath forgotten that he \vas purged frOin his 
old sins. 'Vherefore the rather, brethren, give diligence to 
Inake your calling and election sure by your good works: for 
if ye do these things, Je shall never fall: for so an entrance 
shan be lninistered unto you abundantly into the everlasting 
kingdolll of our Lord and Sa viaur Jesus Christ. To Him be 
glory, both now and for ever. Alnen." 


* In this longer Epistle, (1'VYK:)..11P()V&fwL (iii. 7.), the constant reading of all 
ancient manuscripts, arbitrarily changed into (1'vYK:"^-TJpoJ'óp.o/r, is luerely 
UlIy,ÛI..11POVtJIUP, which has been misunderstood. 
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III. 


ST. PAUL. 


VVHILE Peter preached the gospel in Asia, James remained 
\vith that branch of the Christian Church which was not destined 
to flourish; but he was arnong his o\vn people, and he \vas the 
Ulan fitted, both by birth a
d by character, for that sphere. 
IIis death took place eight years before the extinction of the 
Jewish nation. 
nut Inore t.han twenty Jears before that period a much 
greater n1an had risen at Antioch, the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
He had taught first in Antioch, _ afterwards all over the \vorld, 
speaking and \vriting to the Gentiles as a Hellenistic J e\v, but 
never giving up his love to his people, nor his hope for Israel. 
All his Epistles ,vere \vritten between 54
 and 65. They 
clearly present to us two great periods in his Christian develop- 
lllent, the distinction bet\veen which it is as uncritical to deny, 
as it is to question the identity of their authorship, and to fail 
to perceive the gern1s of the second in the first. AU the elelnents 
of the second, indeed, are contained in the first; and the first and 
last Epistles bear the stanlp of that same strongly-rnarked and 
almost unique individua1ity. The Epistles to the Ephesians, 
Colossians, and Philippians preach " Christ in us," as those to 
the Thessalonians, Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans preach 
" Christ for us:' This is the natural history of faith in every 
individual and in the \vorld. Crit:cs agree in assigning to the 
less Je\vish Epistles a later date; and I think the arrangelllent 
proposed and carried out in Neander's ,veIl-connected historical 
demonstration by far the n10st probable. He places the three 
l110st spiritual Epistles in the tilHe of Paul's captivity at Ronle ; 
and assigns also to the sanle perioù the Pastoral Epistles or the 
letters to Tinlothy and Titus. 
As to the genuineness of these doubts have been raised, which I 
think can now be rellloved by a lTIOre advanced insight into the 
develoPlnent of the organisation of the earliest Christian COlll- 
n1unities at the end of the first century, \yhich \vould be the 
earliest possible date if they \vere not Pauline. I have en- 
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deavouretl in IUY Ignatial1 Letters to prove that the Christian 
constitution ,vas in that acre luuch Inore advanced than that 
b 
contemplated in the Epistles; that the stage of developlnel1t 
described in them had disappeared at the close of the first century. 
SOJne Genuan critics have a peculiar idiosyncrasy which leads 
then1 to disbelieve the second captivity of Paul. Yet it appears 
to 11le very arbitrary to deny a fact for which \ve have the explicit 
evidence of Paul'8 disciple and cOlnpanion, Clelnens, the first 
historical bishop of Ronle. In his Epistle to the Corinthians 
(\vritten, as we shall presently see, before the Gospel of St. 
John, bet,veen 78 anù 86) Clenlens describes (chapter y.), as 
,yarning examples, the sufferings which in the latter years had 
been inflicted upon the Apostles thell1selves by jealousy or party 
spirit (as we should say) and envy: "Peter suffered through unjust 
jealousy, not one or two but 111any hardships; and having thus 
given his testilnony (as martyr), ,vent to the plac.e of glory ùue 
to hilu. Through jealousy Paul obtained the prize of patience: 
seven tinles he \vore bonds, 'vas exiltd, stoned, became a 
preacher in the East and in the"\V est, and gained the noble 
honour of his faith, after having travelled through the ,,,hole 
world and COlne to the extren1ity of the 'Vest, and after having 
given his testiulony under three eUlperors. * Thus at last he was 
delivered froID this world, and went to the holy place, having be- 
COllie the greatest exalnple of patience." Paul suffered nlar- 
t.rrdoln, not earlier at all e\'ents than Peter, and after he had 
journeyed into the extren1e west, which certainly cannot lllean 
Ron1e. 


* The I\1S. reads 
7ïl 'T';;V 1j-yOVP.JV(lw. rHyo6jlE1JOL can only mean Em- 
perors. It would be inadmissible in the imperial timcs to render the word 
by Consuls: and to suppose, as some have done, that it is in allusion to the 
two Prefecti Prætorio established by N ert) after 63, is still more so. The iùea 
of it being an allusion to the two all-powerful men, Tigellius and Sabinus, 
prefects in the last year of X ero (67 to 68, and therefore after t.he death 
of Paul), is an ingenious conjecture of Pearson's, but inapplicable to this 
passage. The notion that Nero and llelius his favourite were alluded to, a:i 
Greswell maintains, is simply absurd. Now, taking 1ÍyOV/.tfVOL in its only 
legitim3.te sense, Clemens must ha.ve had in view a certain number of 
Emperors; and Paul indeed suffered persecution under Caius, Claudius, 
anù Nero: the word rpLwv therefore is requil'ed by the sense; the only 
numeral for which TWV could well be mistaken. 'Ye, therefore, read {;:-ì 
rpu;)v 
yovflÉJ'W)" instead of i;ïì rwv 1ÍyCl1'ph,w)', 
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IV. 


THE CATECIIETIC.\.L ACCOUNTS O:h"' THE APOSTOLIC 1\IISSIONARIES CON- 
CERNIKG THE I..IFE OF CHRIST; TIlE CANONIC.-\L 1VRITINGS AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL CHARACTER OF TIllS PERIOD. 


As regards the state of the evangelistic (lnissionary) reports re- 
specting "the good message," it does not seen1 to adlnit of 
reasonable doubt that some portions of the records of the Life and 
Sayings of Christ collected in our first three Gospels, \vere 
consigned to \vriting during this period: SaIne may even have 
been so in the first section of it. An10ng such l\lemoirs of this 
period relating to the public life of Christ, the lnost considerable 
continuous piece is the Itinerary, peculiar to St. Luke (ix. 51. to 
xviii. 14
.), although it is a collection of sayings (logia or oracles) 
.of Christ, during different, but consecutive journeJs, not a chro- 
nological Melnoir, as is his Itinerary of St. Paul's travels during 
\vhich he was his cOInpaniono 
Of the persons \vho cOlnn1itted these accounts to writing we 
kno\v nothing. In the age \ve are now considering, l\fark and 
I.Juke lived as Jnissionaries enlployed and instructed by the 
Apostles,:but they did not then C0111pOSe t.he Gospels bearing their 
nalnes. We shall see forthwith that in this age the historical 
account rnnst have been given to the catechu1l1ens oraBy, 
according to some general heads. Nobody \vas anxious to 
have a \vritten biography of Him whose return \vas daily 
expected. As to the first Gospel, it stands upon the very 
san1e ground of catechetical, unchronological, cyclical tradi- 
tion as the second and third do; and if, as I have no doubt, 
John wrote the fourth, the first G'ospel cannot have been \vrit- 
ten by a co-apostle and fello\v eyewitness. We Inust, there- 
fore, suppose that the Matthe\v, whose natne it bears, was, like 
Mark and Luke, one of those younger InCH \vho had not seen 
Christ; and indeed the fragment of Hegesippus seen1S to say 
\vhat the Gospel itself obliges us to assume. Paul hin1self had 
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only seen Him in a trance, and in the spirit; and Jarnes 
had known Hiln his whole life, ,vithout recognising the 1vlessiah 
in the brother and without listeniuD" to Hiln and followin g Him 
, b 
and His teaching. Apollos again, a highly enlightened converted 
Alexandrian Jew, who in this period enjoyed almost equal au- 
thority with Peter and Paul as a teacher, and who, as we shall 
see in the beginning of the next age, is the probable author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, had nêver seen Jesus. 
As to the I-li::;tory of the Apostles and of the first con- 
gregations of Christians, the contelnporary account of St. 
Luke begins with tbe thirteenth chapter, as remarked above. 
This second part of the Acts contains the l\lemoir of an eye- 
,,'itness and con1panion of Paul on most of his missionary 
journeys; and tbat eye\vitness is Luke, the writer of the first 
part, which fOflns the foundation of the recital. There is no 
greater proof of the unhistorical spirit of the Tiibingen school 
than their denying this fact and its consequences, and that, 
too, after Paley's 111asterly exposition. Nobody but Luke or 
TiIl10thy could have written it; and, independently of the uni- 
versal evidence, the internal probability is in favour of Luke. 
As to the Christian congregations of this period, their rnenl- 
bers were in the first instance mostly of the lo\ver classes, 
working men, slaves, or freechnen. Soon, however, Christianity 
gained proselytes alnong the rich and the higher classes, at least 
out of Palestine, particularly alnong the WOlnen. Each congre- 
gation 'vas called originally by the saIne name as their place of 
,vorship, a synagogue, of \vhich "congregation" is the Latin 
translation. Afterwards the Hellenistic expression "popular 
Ineeting," "Ecclesia," becalne prevalent; the late appellation, 
taken fron1 the name of the place of ,vorship (Kyriake, the 
house of the Lord), has caused this ,vord to be translated 
Church, I(irk, Kirche. The Hebrew and Hellenic nalnes have 
in COllunon the idea of a congregation of people. 
Each Church ,vas independent of the others; they ,vere 
governed by leaders, called by the translated Hebre\v name 
Presbyters, that is to say, Elders, or by the Hellenic nalne 
Bishops, Episcopi, that is, Superintendents or Overseers, In- 
spectors. The Apostles acted as the general visitors and advisers 
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of these congregations; but they did not interfere \vith their 
legislative autonomy any more than did the Elders or Bishops. 
In all cases the Ecclesia was autonomic, sovereign; the Apostles 
thelllselves took their place in these assemblies. That autonomy 
did not produce separation, because the Christian congregations 
had the spirit of Christ in them. The practice at J erusaleln of a 
cOlllmunity of goods was, naturally, soon abandoned, because 
it \vould have led, if farther developed, to 
ischievous results. 
U Pray and \york" \vas the watchword. But the principle of 
brotherhood remained: the \vhole fabric of the growing com- 
l11unity was based upon 111utual brotherly aid and assistance, 
proceeding from a spirit of thankful love to God. Thus, serving 
charity, the Diaconia, became the substitute for police and 
111ilitary comnland, and foreshadowed the immense, unparalleled 
change \vhich the social state of the world was destined to undergo. 
In this manner, under such leaders, and \vith such an organi- 
sation, a chain \vas formed almost imperceptibly, through all the 
provinces of the Roman Eillpire, of secretly worshipping, self- 
supporting, independent, but sincerely attached societies, \vhich 
gradually disconnected themselves froln the Synagogue, hold- 
ing no communion \vith the Temple or such magicians and 
philosophers as attempted to Inake "religious capital" of Christ, 
and, if possible, to supplant hiln. 
The first link of that chain was in J erusalelll, from \vhence it 
extended itself to Antioch and Babylonia, and froln Syria to 
every part of Asia Minor, as well as Egypt; and having reached 
Europe, by way of Macedonia, Achaia, and the isles of the Ægean 
Sea, it embraced the metropolis of the ancient \,,"orld a few years 
before the two princes of the Apostles perished there in the 
Neronian persecutions of the year 65 of our era.. 
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THE JOHANNE.A.N AGE. 


FHO)I TilE YEAR 66, TO THE YEAn 99. 
(XIIth year of NERO to IIIrù of TnAJAN.) 


LINUS AND CLETUS. CLE:UEXS. EVARISTUS. 



CIIROXOLOGICAL SYNOPSIS. 


. 


CG. NERO. xu. Linus and Cletus jointly at the head of the Roman congregation. 
G7. XIII. The Epistle to the Heùrews (Alexandrians). 
G8. GALBA. } Time of the Apocalvpse of St. John. 
G9. OTIIO,VITEL. 
 - 
70. VESPASI
. I. Jerusalem taken, 18th Sept. 
71. II. Linus
. Cletus continues his office. 
78. IX. Cletus
. 
79. x. Clemens, Bishop. 
80. TITus. I. Clemens, seconù year. 
82. D, ':\lITL\Y. I. " fourth year. Polycarp ùorn. Persecutions. 
83-8G. II-V. " fifth to eighth year. His Epistle to the Corinthians. 
87. VI. " ninth and last year. 
88. VII. Evaristus, Bishop of Rome. 
9G. xv. Cerinth in Alexandria. 
9ï. KEItV.A. I. } The Gospel of St. John, and the First Epistle written. 
98. TUAJAN. I. St. John dies at Ephesus. 
99. II. 
100. III. Evaristus Þ!4. Elchasai (in Parthia) teaches a general remission of 
sins. (Hippo!.) 
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ST. JOHN THE APOSTLE, AND CLEßIE
S OF HQ)lE. 
66-100. 


I. 


APOLWS AND THE EPISTLE 'IO THE HEBREWS. 


Soox after the nlartyrdo111 -of the t\VO great Apostles, the apos- 
tolic circle \vas dist
rbed by persecution: anlong others, Till10thy 
was .cast into prison, as we learn froln the Epistle to the He- 
brews. We shall give in the Analecta, where we treat ofHege- 
sippus and the FragnlentU111 1\Iuratorianuln, a succinct view of 
the reasons \vhich nlake it highly probable that" the friend of 
Paul," ,vho according to all ancient authorities wrote that Epistle 
,vas Apoìlos, and that it was addressed to the preen1Ïnently 
Jewish church of Alexandria, his native place, to \vhich he 
expresses the hope of being soon restored (xiii. 19.). The ruling 
party in Alexandria ,vas a Judaizing one, and of the most dan- 
gerous character. By a tendency very much like that of Philo 
they endeavoured to spiritualize the l\iosaic or..linances. Such 
a system leaves no place for Christ, scarcely any indeed for the 
fundaruental idea of his life and teaching, universal redelnption. 
Apollos foresaw and pointed out that such a system-\vhich, 
indeed, is that of the Judaizers of all titHes-must lead, if not 
to an avo\ved, at least, to a virtual relapse into Judaism. The 
scope of the Epistle, therefore, is to a certain extent, the same as 
that of Paul to the Galatians: but as the heresy to be c01l1bated 
had taken a more speculative and spiritualizing character, so the 
controversy was carried on in a different manner, and one in- 
deed for which Apollos (Apollonius) \vas eminently qualified. 
He is characterized by St. Luke (Acts, xviii. 25.), as "an eloquent 
man, and mighty in the Scriptures," and Paul himself considered 
him as his own and Peter's equal. But the predominance of 
VOL. L D 
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the Judaizing party seems to have thrown Apollos into the 
background; and this probably is the reason \vhy several of the 
churches did not incorporate his letter among their collection of 
tIle apostolical ,vritings. As to the later Church of Alexandria, 
she very naturally exerted her authority in causing the Epistle 
to be recognized, not only as canonical, but as \vritten by St. Paul 
himself. Barnabas retained his standing in that Church \vith 
\vhich an ancient tradition connects hÏ1
: the very early 
Epistle to \vhich his name is absurdly attached certainly belongs 
to the Alexandrian sphere; but Apollos disappears altogether. 
Had Barnabas been the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
as Tertullian supposed, his authorship could not have been 
easily forgotten: nor have we any right to expect to find in 
Barnabas, frOln whom Paul separated early and for ever (Acts, 
xv. 30.), so Pauline a turn of mind as in Apollos, who was his 
fellow labourer, and whom he places on an equal footing with 
himself and with Peter. 
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II. 


THE FIRST THREE GOSPEI4S. 


THE first Decel1niulll after the destruction of Jerusalem gave 
birth to the three Gospels \vhich bear the nalnes of l\fatthew, 
1\lark, and Luke. The bypothesis of a primitive Gospel, 
various Aran1æan and Greek texts which they \vere sup- 
posed to have had before them, has fallen to the ground, 
owing to the artificial nature of the systelu itself, by \vhich 
Eichhorn and Bishop 
Iarsh \vere obliged to maintain it, and 
the inextricable difficulties into ,vhich such an assun1ption 
necessarily leads the enquirer, \vithout, after an, solving the real 
problems and critical difficulties \vhich our three Gospels 
present. The assumption is certainly in itself very tempting, 
but it cannot be denied that it is a very bold and rather 
gratuitous one. No mention is any\vhere Inade of such a 
protevangelium, ,yhich could scarcely have been and remained 
anonynlous, or have been entirely superseded after\vards by these 
three compositions. Again, when could it ha,'e been composed? 
Not, certainly, in the time of the Apostles, that is to say, 
before 65: for though eye-\vitl1esses might have ventured to 
give all unchronological account of events they had seen, they 
could not propose an arrangement seemingly chronological, but 
in reality irreconcileable with the chronological order. SUc11, 
ho\vever, is the relation \vhich the first Gospel, as well as the 
two others, and the chronologi!'al groundwork common to 
them all, bear to that of St. John, the undoubted author 
of the fourth. The same considerations must also convince 
us, that such a primitive Gospel could not have been \vritten 
contemporaneously with the other three. 
Iark and Luke, if they 
were the authors of the second and third, cannot have written 
their accounts later than the period behveen 70 and 80. The 
age required it: they were themselves at that time men advanced 
in years, and at the head of the missionary body of the Apostolic 
D2 
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circle. Moreover, their friend, Bishop Clemens, who died in 86, 
possessed Evangelical accounts agreeing essentially with ours, 
and in particular with that of St. l\Iatthew. This n1ust therefore 
be presulned to be at least as ancient as the t\vo which follow it, 
and to have been received by the congregations earlier than 
they \vere. Of these argumt'nts I think the first the strongest. 
If \ve consider the whole question from a historical point of 
view, \ve shall see the nece
sity that such accounts as ours 
should have been ,,,ritten in'the first ten years after the de- 
struction of J erusalelu. When it had fallen, and the prospect 
of a further continuation of the life of this ,vorld opened upon 
the Christian congregations, they found themselves thrown 
more than ever upon the person and life of Christ. Both the 
older 111elnbers \vho had neve
 sëen Ilinl, and the catechulnens, 
as well as the heathens throughout the enlpire, eagerly inquired 
after the particulars of the life and sayings of the Author of 
their faith. All the active and influential Ineinbers of the 
body of the Apostles, including St. Paul, ,vere dead, ,vith the 
exception of St. John, who, after his banishment at PatInos, had 
settled at Ephesus. There existed, ho,vever, Apostolic n1en 
all10ng the missionaries \vho had lived more or less \vith the 
Apostles. Such Inen were very naturally requested to connect 
into one narrative sayings of Christ, and anecdotic accounts of 
His life, ,vhich had been cOlnmitted to l11en1ory or ,vriting during 
the course of the First Generation. St. l\lark \vas one of these. 
N o\v ,vas his Gospel copied by l\Iatthe\v and Luke, or can the 
unùeniable harn10ny in the ground\vork of their records be ex- 
plained by the shape \vhich the oral catechetical account of 
Christ's life had gradually assull1ed? The unfortunate notion 
that the Gospel of 1\lark is an epitolne made from those of 
l\1:atthe\v and Luke, \vith neither of \vhich it agrees, has been 
repudiated by critics of the first order, such as Schleiennacher, 
1"'hirlwall, and Laclllnann, and has, indeed, nothing to reCOIn. 
mend it to any critic.* But I confess I see no proof that 


11& I regret that Reuss should bave c
untenanceù this miserable hypothesis 
in his recent work: Die Geschichte del' heiligen Schriften des N euen Tes- 
taments,
' 1853, 
 178., a work which forms an epoch, as being the first which, 
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l\Iatthe,v or Luke had l\lark's Gospel before them: if they had, 
why did they make use of hÍ1n so unequally, and deviate fron1 
him so frequently? 
Being thus thrown back upon the assu111ption of an oral 
tradition, \ve soon discover that it never could have b
en so 
disorganized as to lose its historical character; for we can 
restore its general franle or outline froIH the three Gospels 
before us. It consisted of the five following great sections, 
each of which comprised various heads or chapters: 
I. How Christ ,vas announced and baptized by John the 
Baptist. 
II. H o'v Christ, after his temptation, taught in his Galilean 
neighbourhood, perfonning n1iracles, and h,
aling the sick. 
III. Ho,v Christ resolved to go to Jerusaleln, and how He 
journeyed through various districts beyond those round the 
L3ke of Gennezareth. 
IV. How Christ entered J erusaleln, and taught in the Holy 
City, announcing the end of all things. 
V. Ho,v He ,vas apprehended two days before Easter, ,vas 
judged and condemned; ho,v He died on the cross, but rose 
ngain the third day, and appeared to his disciples until He was 
taken up to the Father. 
The second, third, and fourth sections, in particular, consist of 
a considerable nU111ber of subdivisions, which are COllllllon to all 
the Gospels, although not always in the sallIe sequence. The 
sayings and anecdotes ,vhich they contain, are in lTIOSt cases 
ahnost literally identical: not so the sentences or ,vords \vhich 
connect theln. 'Those, especially, which connect one section 
or chapter \vith another, bear the marks of individual authorship. 
All this is eXplained by assun1Íng that there existed çonven- 
tionally an oral catechetical tradition, preserved in the circle of 


emerging out of the imperfect form of an introduction, treats the subject in 
a historical manner and with true learnin cr and criticism. He abandons in- 
o , 
deed, virtually such a supposition in the notes to the paragraph quoted, as 
well as the still more unfortunate conjecture that our gospel of St. 
lark 
is not an original but an interpolation: a conjecture which is one of the 
inventions of the Tübingen school, based upon a gratuitous interpretation 
of the passage in Papias. 


D3 
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the Aposto1ical n1issionaries, and par
nel with it \vritten me- 
moirs, consisting partly of detached sayings of Christ, brought 
together in one way or another, pal.tly of more or less connected 
anecdotes of his life. These two elements are the t\VO equally 
primi tive sources of our three Gospels. 
The whole frame\vork of that catechetical tradition is no,v 
represented to us, with very fe\v, but unn1istakeable, signs of 
authorship, in the Gospel of St. Mark. St. Luke, on the con- 
trary, exhibits more authorship than either of the other t\VO 
Gospels as to the facts. Matthew's authorship is exhibited in 
the sayings. 
Before we proceed to exan1ine the origin and history of 
the Gospel of St. 
Iatthe\v, we are anxious that our readers 
should consider ,vith us the real nature of catechetical tradition, 
and the dangerous stage at which it had arrived \vhell the 
Apostles were gone, and Jerusalem was destroyed. 
The arrangelnent itself of which we have here given the out- 
lines recolllmended itself by its simplicity. For catechetical 
purposes, it was by far the most convenient, and it ensured 
at the same time the historical character. The catechetical 
form omitted such details of external events as would have com- 
plicated the instruction. But \vhat would have been the result 
of such an arrangement if the course of oral traditions 
had not been stopped in tin1e? It is essential to consider the 
difference behveen such traditions and individual authorship. 
Anyone may add to traditions, even when con1mitted to writing, 
may rearrange and alter the connection of their sel)arate parts, 
without being chargeable with corrupting a text. For catechetical 
purposes" indeed, in the living narrative this n1ust have occurred 
every day. But the account when once stamped \vith individual 
authorship, is sacred: it can only be altered by an imposture, 
which will easily betray itself by its style and character, or by 
comparison with other copies, bearing the same author's name, 
or by both. The congregations ,viII cling to the unaltered copies 
of the author. Now this stamp of authorship is D10st evident 
in Luke's Gospel: it is also discernible by the unity of sty]e and 
by some individual traits in that of l\iark : but where does it 
appear in Matthew? Evidently in the connecting together of 
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detached sayings of Christ, as such, according to the analogy of 
their contents, stripped altogether of the garb of anecdote, if 
they possessed it. These strings of pearls form the peculiar 
chann and truly popular element in the Gospel of St. 
:1atthe\v. 
But the formation of them is neither historical, as \vill appear 
from a comparison with Luke and l\Iark, nor merely traditional: 
for the traditions about Christ's sayings are most strictly 
anecdotic. It must, therefore, be the ,york of a Inissionary, 
one of the apostolic circle, a Je\v of Palestine or Syria; for the 
book is generally adlnitted to have been written in modern 
Hebrew or Syriac. 
Now is not this the most natural interpretation of the passage 
in Papias, the enquiring bishop of Hierapolis, who lived about 
the year 128, which has created so much discussion? His ,vords 
are: "1\Iatthe\v composed the words (Logia) of our Lord." If, 
as Schleiermacher thinks, this means that 
latthe\v \vrote merely 
the sayings, not the events, not the life of Christ, how could 
Eusebius quote it as evidence respecting the first of our Gospels? 
He ought, in that case, to have said that, according to Papias, 
l\Iatthe\v \vas not the author of the Gospel, as the Church in 
his time generally assulned, but merely the compiler of certain 
speeches. But the ,vords of Papias; themselves prove that he 
meant to speak of an entire account of Christ's life, such as \ve 
find in our first Gospel. Our interpretation, therefore, is the 
most natural, and explains the general tradition. We find in 
our text four of these main compositions, of which that of the 
Sermon on the Mount (ch. V., vi., vii.) is by far the 1110st Î1n- 
portant. This Sermon is not mentioned at all in St. lVlark, 
but is given in St. Luke in a form which bears substantially 
tbe character of an historical speech. Into this frame\york 
11atthe\v placed the analogous sayings of Christ respecting the 
La\v and the Comlnandments, \vhere a contrast is ll1ade between 
outward righteousness and real piety. Such sayings \vere found 
enshrined in anecdotes or translnitted singly by thelllsehTes. 
It is remarkable, however, that the sayings in l\latthew's Sern10n 
on the 
fount belong exclusively, or aln10st exclusively, to the 
:first period of Christ's teaching. There is a n1uch sn1aller but 
kindred collection of ethic sayings, in the fOrIn of a speech, 111 
>>4 
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ch. xviii.
 \vhÏch belongs, on the contrary, to the second-, or later 
period of Clll'ist's teaching. In like manner \ve find two con1- 
posed speeches ahout the Pharisees and Scribes, one of the 
earlier (part of ch. xii.),. and one of the later (ch. xxiii.) period. 
In the&e two pairs of cOlnpositions, 1Iauhe\v gave to Christel1doln
 
as it we:re, Christ's Q\vn code of ethics. Guided by the saIne 
vie\v he compiled in the fonn of speeches nlany dispersed sayings 
of Christ; for instance, one respecting his Ì}.lstructions to the 
Twelve, two about the PharIsees and Scribes (ch. xii. QQ. and 
ch. xviii.),. one of parables on the Kingdoln of Heaven (ch. xiii.)y 
and one on the end of all things (ch. xxiv., xxv.). All these are 
i
serted into the framework which the cyclical account of oral 
tradition offered. A compariso.n between the single sayings of 
\.vhich these speeches are respectively composed, and l\Iark and 
Luke, can leave no doubt about the fact of l\Iatthew having 
perfonned his task subsequently to the anecdotic delivery of 
those words in verbal traditiøn, in so far as they ""ere not 
originally detached sayings. But such a cOlnparisol1 ,viII also 
prove that there are enshrined in this collection nlany noble 
sayings of Christ not found in any anecdotic garb, either in 
l\fark or Luke, and that they are consequently detached 
sayings. Who, if he considers their sublilne simplicity, will 
deny that this task \vas perfornled unùer the guidance of the. 
Spirit of Christ, and in the true primitive, apostolic spirit? But 
the essential identity between most of the sayings connected 
together as parts of a speech, and those contained in anecdotes. 
préserved hy Luke, is direct proof of their substantial authen- 
tici ty. 
The vie\v here propounded is conformabl
 \vith the gospel 
texts, \vith the generalla\vs of the development of tradition, and 
with the unsophisticated interpretation of the evidence before us. 
Upon any other hypothesis, a great part of this evidence must 
either be interpreted in a non...natural sense, or rejected alto- 
gether; and even then the theory cannot be lllade good froln 
the Gospels themselves. Great abuse has been made by the 
Tübingen school of the undeniable fact, that the I1l0St ancient 
,vriters, from Clemens to Justin (80 to 150), quote the texts of 
{)ur first Gospel, each different froln the others, and all of thelU 
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often, as to the letter, different frolll our canonical Greek text. 
They forget that the same author quotes the same text differently 
in different passages, and that the Fathers often quote frOln 
menlory what \ve now call the Scripture of the Ne,v Testalnent. 
But above all, they overlook the remarkable fact, that most of 
the passages quoted by all these ,vriters are such as imply that the 
text ,vas that of St. }'Iatthew; I mean, the sayings of Christ, 
as grouped together by the author of our first Gospel. Here 
is a proof that l\Iatthelv's act of authorship, which fixed the 
Aranlæan tradition, or at least settled it \vithin certain lilnits, 
was anterior to Clelnens, or to the ninth decenniuln of the 
first century. This agrees also n10st perfectly ,yith our 
general assu111ption that the years inln1ediately follo\ving the 
destruction of Jerusaleln gave birth to our three gospeh. 
St. ]\Iatthew's being placed the first \vould leatl us to suppose 
that this apostolical Inissionary, \"ho bore the same name as is 
given to Levi the publican among the T\velve, cOlnmenced 
that indi,"idual recension of the evangelical tradition \vhich 
prevented its degenerating into legend. 
But, on the other hand, ,ve must not overlook the loeal dif- 
ferences which those early quotations lnanifest. All of theIn, of 
course, are Greek. Now, what says Papias in the above-cited 
passage? "Everyone," these are his ,vords, "interpreted 
Iat- 
thew's Aran1æan Gospel" (that is to say, translated it into 
Greek), " as well as he could." So even this Gospel, thus in- 
dividualized and fixed, took provincially a different fornl as to the 
letter, bút \vithin those narro,v limits. 'Ve kno,v, nloreover, 
that at the end of the fourth century there existed among the 
Aranlæan Gospels in Palestine a considerable discrepancy at the 
beginning. Jerome saw a variety of these texts, some with, SOllle 
without, the first two chapters. One of them, that of the or- 
thodox Nazarenes, the "Gospel according to the Hcbre\vs," he 
copied and translated. He describes it as being on the \vl1ole 
identical with our text, but as containing the story about the 
\Vonlan taken in adultery, to which Papias alludes as being found 
in sonle texts. It is ,veIl known that this interestillD" anecdote 
b , 
instead of being incorporated into St. ::\Iatthew's Gospel, was, 
unfortunately, foisted nlost awkwardly into St. John's, conb'ary 
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to the evidence of Papias, the quotations of the earliest Fathers, 
and the most ancient of our manuscripts, nan1ely, that of the 
Vatican. 
If Lardner's views, and those of the Harmonists of the seven- 
teenth century, are untenable in the face of these and many 
other collateral facts, recent theories and doubts respecting the 
vagueness and lateness of the present text of our first Gospel 
are not less uncritical, and some of them more worthy of the 
school of Voltaire than of that of Tübingen. The hin ts now 
thro'wn out here and there respecting the 'supposed difference 
in t.he old Syrian text, discovered and prepared for publication 
by Cureton, and in particular of our Greek version of St. 
:rvlatthew, are most ridiculous. The difference \vhich reany 
exists is restricted to various readings of one and the same text. 
The special importance of this, by far the most ancient Aramæan 
text in existence, is, that, as-modern Chaldee and Syrian differ 
îrOll1 each other, orthographically rather than dialectically, the 
text of the Libyan manuscript must be regarded in the light of 
a transcript, rather than as a translation of the original of our 
canonical Matthew. Coming as it does from Syria, it, on the 
contrary, confirms most strikingly the authenticity of our text. 
We may, moreover, hope to gather some useful hints as to some 
difficult passages, from a text containing the original word which 
the translators had before them, and \vhich must sometimes be 
understood and rendered differently. Discrepancies and ob. 
scurities do exist: the question is not to invent or deny, but to 
explain them. 
The Syrian text will shortly be published, with a comparison 
between it and that of our manusc.ripts. As to the others, our 
readers may \vithout any trouble satisfy then1selves in a fe\v hours 
as to the real bearing of the differences between the present text 
and that which was read in this and the following age, by a 
perusal of Anger's recently published Synopsis of the Gospels. 
I cannot help regretting that in this work the traditional text 
has not had justice done it, owing to the learned Editor not 
adhering strictly to Lachn1ann's great principle of restoration. 
Respecting the text of the three Gospels, and particularly that 
of St. Matthew, as it was read by ancient ecclesiastical writer
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of the second century (including Hippolytus, and the passages 
extracted by him), there is not a single various reading which 
justifies the assumption of the Tübingen school, as to general 
vagueness in the text, and the existence of a great Bum ber of 
gospels. These variations, on the contrary, when taken together, 
and compared \vith what all the \vriters have in common, con- 
demn such an h:ypothesis as untenable." 


* Þ.I Y readers will not expect from me a more detailed exposition of the 
theory here presented, as I have already announced that the whole question 
will be discussed in a work which I hope to publish at no distant period. I will 
only add that I have drawn up a Synopsis, in which St. 1\lark takes the lead 
of the three, as St. John does of all four. The fact that this can be 
carried out without any difficulty is the best proof that St. 
Iark's Gospel. is 
not an extract from the other two. 'Yhoever wishes to see the system of the 
original Gospel (Ur-Evangelium), and the theories resulting from it down 
to 1825, examined in the light of a truly historical criticism, should read 
the introduction to the English translation of Schleiermacher's "Critical 
Essay on the Gospel of St. Luke," from the pen of the great historian of 
Greece, the Bishop of St. David's. The whole history of the opinions enter- 
tained upon this subject is given in a compendious but historical manner, 
with full reference to everything written upon it, in the latest work of Reuss, 
which has been quoted above. 
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III. 


CLE:\lEXS OF R01\IE AND HIS EPISTLE TO TIlE CORINTHIAN'S. 


THERE lived in this second age a disciple of Paul, a true ROlnal1, 
the successor of him and Peter, ,vho not only 'was the first Bishop 
of that metropolis in the sense of the Fathers, but ,vho during his 
life exercised considerable influence as a historical personage over 
the 'Vest, and after his death as a Inythical nallle over the East- 
ClelTIenS of Rome. He had neither the spirit of an Apostle, 
nor the vocation of an Evangelist, nor the speculative aspirations 
of the beloved disciple, of \vholn he \vas the practical comple- 
Inent-the man of government, the Peter of the 'Vest, a 
Gentile Roman, the disciple of Paul, the' friend and admirer 
of Apollos. Linus and Cletus (Anac1etus is a. mythical person- 
age originating in a blunder) had divided bet\veen then1 the 
charge of the ROlnan congregation; the one, the Pauline, taking 
that of the Gentile Christians; the other, the Petrine, that of 
the J e\yish portion of the congregation. The PetTine survived 
his colleague, and became, from 71 to 77, Bishop of the ,vhole 
Church. Clemens, his successor, a R0111all, but ,vriting in 
Greek, the prevailing language of his cOllgregation, as did his 
successors during two hundred years, ,vas Bishop of the city of 
ROlne fronl 78 to 86, or froln the 9th year of Vespasian to the 
5th of Domitian. * His Epistle to the Corinthian presbytery 
and people Inust therefore have been \vritten during this period, 
and consequently be anterior to the fourth Gospel. Clelnens, 
the prosaic Roman, \vas a Inan of good and deep practical sense, a 
pious Christian, fuB of divine wisdol11, who had studied his Greek 
Bible and read SOlne of the classics, but feeble in his criticisln and 
\veak in his learned argU111ellts. 1\iosheÏ1n and Neander think 


· This chronology which I shall establish in my Table destroys Hilgcn- 
feld's assumption that the latter might be as late as 94. 
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some passages in this Epistle. interpolated, because, froll1 their 
lllythical tendency, they are unworthy of a disciple of the 
Apostles. This is begging the question, and mere fancy. 
The in1portance of the Epistle is great historically, constitu- 
tionally, and doctrinally. 
As to the first point, it is a partial cOlnpletion of the account 
in the Acts. This book, which \Va:; C0111posed about ten years 
before the Epistle of Clemens, had never been completed, the 
author having evidently been prevented froln writing the third 
part of his l\femoir from the year 63 downwards. Froin Clemens, 
,vho ,vas the best authority, ,ve learn something about the last 
exploits of Paul, and of his and Peter's Inartyrdon1 at Rome. 
As to the constitutional point, the Roman Bishop considered 
episcopacy as an open and a sÍ1nply constitutional question. He 
advised the Presbyters of Corinth to stand by the Apostolic prin- 
ciple, that Presbyters are for life, not to be wantonly deposed by 
the congregation.t It never occurred to hiIn to exhort thelll 
to change their constitution into episcopacy. As a good 
Roman, Clerrlens did not be1ieve that the end of the ,vorld was 
Ileal': he thought it necessary rather to preserve the ne,'\' life 
,vhich had been given to the ,vorld, as long as it should last. 
This was to be done, according to his reasonable view, principally 
by t\VO great institutions: a \vise ecclesiastical constitution, based 
upon Christian liberty, and Catholic communion among the 
Churches. The constitution of every Church (town congrega- 
tion) ,vas to be based upon the two apostolical principles; the 
sovereignty of the congregation and the sacredness of the 
apostolical office, upon Christian liberty and goodly order. 
Catholic comlnunion was to be cherished by one Church 
taking the advice of another, and giving such advice in the 


:f= I have analysed the Epistle in my Ignatian Letters, to show its unity, 
and rejoice to see that this argument has now been carried out triumphantly 
by H ilgen felù (A postolische '
iiter). 
t Hilgenfeld in his text (p.71., compare p. 77.) maintains absolutely tbe 
same; but in discussing my conject.ure (i7rLftOV1ì}/, instead of i7rLVOlujv, which 
is not Greek in the sense of that very erudite and rare word, È.7rLllOf1ív), he 
contradicts himself, and forgets the very point at issue, by saying: "Die 
Lebenslänglic.hkeit versteht sich wohl yon selbst, es handelt sich nul' urn die 
'Vieùerbesetzung nach dem Tode." 
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spirit of charity and Christian frankness, leaving the decision 
to each separate Church as being an independent, self-respon- 
sible body politic, in the Christian sense. There is inspiration 
and prophecy in all this. 
In a doctrinal point of view, the Christology of Clemens is 
highly important; for it is that of the disciple of the two Apostles, 
of a man \vho presided over the Church of Rome, and wrote as 
being already Bishop before the fourth Gospel was written. It 
is preposterous to ask hiln after the three Persons of the Pseudo- 
Athanasian Creed; but it is ridiculous to Inake him, as Baur has 
done, an Ebionite. Such an idea is precluded by \vhat he says, 
as a true disciple of St. Paul and the friend of the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, respecting the atonementa The re- 
delnptioD of mankind was achieved by Christ's self-devoted death 
for us according to God's eternal decree of grace (ch. xxi. 49.). 
'fhe Holy Spirit of God, by which Christ also spoke.to mankind 
by the Prophets, appeared in Him in the flesh: He appeared in 
humility, as a servant, not in divine majesty, although He might 
have done so (ch. xvi.). Christ therefore, in the Spirit, existed 
before all creation, because He is the consciousness of God 
in Himself and in the creation. As Jesus of Nazareth He is 
the servant of God.* This is a view of God, and of Christ, and 


· The celebrated passage in ch. ii. U Toi!; icþoòíOt!; TOV .9-wv" (the means of 
!lustenance for our spiritual pilgrimage and service, as soldiers of Christ) 
åptWÚP.EVOl, lCaì 'iTpOO"ÉXOVTE!; TOV!; ÀóyoV!; aVTOV È7rtpEÀ.w!; ÈO"npvu1p.ÉVOt 
TE Ov) 
Toi{; O"7r:\áYXVOlç, Kaì T à 'iT a e ij fL a T a a. V T 0 V 
v 'iTpÒ òcpea""-fLwv vfLwV does not 
make Clemens a Patripassian. It may be, as Dorner judiciously observes 
(i. 139.) a less accurate way of using the pronoun, of which, indeed, we 
find another example in ch. xxxvi. "L\tà TOVTOV ('11]l1ov XpLO"TOV) åTEVí
OJlEV 
fl
 'få v\þrJ TWV ovpavwv. 31.å TOVTOV lV07rTpt
ÓfLEea njv ãfLwfLoV Kal V1rEpTåTf]V 
ð 0/ t V a V T 0 ii. \Vhere aVTOV stands for .9-Eov, as Dorner remarks, Christ being 
the å7ravyaCfp" T1]!; fLEya""-oCfúvqÇ (.9'EOV), as He is called in the same sentence, 
or the ElICWV, ch. xxxiii., both in strict adhesion to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. It is strange enough that Hilgenfeld should have understood 
that passage in ch. ii. differently. As to a sin1ilar expression ill Pseudo-Ig- 
natius ad Rom. ch. vi., see my text of that Epistle, p. 107. Dorner should 
not have spoken doubtingly (p. 142.) about the sense of the passage, ch. xxvii. 
J Ev ",^óYlf! TijÇ fLEya""-OtrVvf]{; aVTOV O"VvE
TÍJCfaTo Tà 7råVTa, #Cat l v À Ó,.. tp ÒVVaTaI 
aVTà lCaTaCfTp
o/at. It certainly does not relate to Christ's pre-existence. 
.Aó}'o, is not used here in the J ohannean sense of 0 Aóyo
. 
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of n1ankind, ,vhich flows naturally out of the doctrine of the 
Apostles: we shall find it developed in a popular form, and 
,vith a certain tendency towards self-righteousness, about sixty 
years later, by another Ron1an, brother of another bishop of 
Rome, in a book \vhich was considered, even by the Co uncil of 
Nicæa, ahnost as an inspired mirror of orthodoxy, and which 
is indeed the great exponent of the religious mind of the second 
cen tury. 
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IV. 


ST. .JOHN AND HIS GOSPEL. 


ST. JOHN, the mysterious apostle of love, Çlppears as the lead- 
ing personage at the beginnif1g and close of this period. In the 
year 68, after the death of Nero, when the fulfilnlent of ancient 
and nlodern prophecies was dra\ving near, and the spiritual 
atu10sphere was charged \vith the elements of the approaching 
catastrophe, John sa\v and wrote down, or dictated, his vision of 
the imlninent destruction of. Jerusaleln, and of the approaching 
end of the city of the Seven Hills. I have shown in DIY Preface, 
that this is the epoch of the Apocalypse, and shall only treat 
here of the Gospel. 
In the lnonth of September of the year 70, the Holy of 
Holies of the Je\vish dispensation was despoiled and buried 
beneath its ruins. Jerusalem and Jewish nationality ceased to 
exist. This a\vful event roused the Christian congregations 
all over .A.sia, Africa, and Europe, from a slulnbering ex- 
pectation of the end of all things. It became clear to them 
that God's work on earth was to be carried on by Christ's 
fol1o\yers. And great was the ,vork doing and to be done. 
Man as man \vas to become a ten1ple of God, sacred as such, 
whether he was a slave or a king: he ,vas to be self-respon- 
sible, whether laynlan or teacher; he \yas to be in iUlme... 
diate connection ,vith Christ and the Father, \vhether illiterate 
or learned. Then the ne\v structure of fan1Ïly life \yas forming 
upon the Christian principle: the relation of husband and ,,-ife 
was to be sanctified by the equal Christian position of the 
\VOnlan, and the duty of III oral education. A hard problem for 
flesh and blood! but had it not appeared so to the Apostles 
themselves before Christ's Spirit came upon theln? Parents 
were to respect their children as co-heirs of the kingdoln of God, 
and children to love their parents for God's sake, and to respect 
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thf'111, as such, not less, but luore. This ,vorId-renewing spirit 
could not stop short with the fanÜly r
lati()ns: its work becaille 
social, in spite of aristocratic pride, of nlan11llon and of state-law, 
of philosophers and national ecol1oInists. 
lasters also and slaves 
learned to recognise their lllutual positions as brethren: the 
Christian slave lnight relllain a :slave, but he ceased to be ",'ithout 
a body and soul of his OW]]. Fiually, each luenlber of the con.. 
gregation was bound to assist every other, as a brother; and the 
congregations all over the earth were to feel themselves united 
by the Spirit as one body of redeemed men) Jews and Gentiles, 
Greeks and Barbarians. l\Iany of them continued during this 
period to be ruled by Elders, called also Overseers (Bishops): in 
part of Asia l\Iinor and at R0111C, the people confided the direc- 
tion to one chosen individual, ,vhile they retained the supreme 
legislative right of Inaking regulations. Thus, while in the 
dignity of Bishop lllan again is truly honoured, because trusted 
and freely obeyed, the universal Christian conscience sways 
supreille, as in the time of the Apostles: more so, indeed, inas- 
llluch as the Apostles \vere chosen by Christ, founded the con- 
gregations, and stood above local goVel'lllnents; whereas the 
Bishops were chosen by the people then1selves, and possessed 
only local, and that a limited authority. 
But what is the Christian view of the state? To the Chris- 
tian the state is a punishn1ent, to be borne with patience: it 
belongs to this earth, and is doonled to perish with it. The 
Christian honours the Emperor as Christ did Tiberius, and re- 
spects his representatives as Christ did Pontius Pilate. Caiaphas 
is no lllore: his last successor lies buried under the ruins of the 
Telnple. Nero, too, is gone: is he really (as the general pro- 
phecy and belief goes) to return froln the East and destroy the 
new Babylon, the guilty queen of this dOOlned \vorld? Such 
were the rUlnours which, together with lnany strange doctrines 
and speculations, Jewish and Gentile, pervaded the Christian 
world. As Peter had to combat Simon the Samaritan, and Paul 
the Jewish Gnostics, with their genealogies of angels and aeons 
(1 Till1. iv. 7., Tit. iii.), so John had to warn them against 
Cerinthus. He, also a Jewish Gnostic of Alexandria (Neander, 
i. 683-690), who speculated deeply on the nature of the cos- 
VOL. I. E 
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l11ogonic process, concluded froln the suffering and death of Jesus 
tha t the Christ had departed froin hinl; and in respect to the 
kingdonl of God, which "ras to come, indulged in images of 
chiliastic happiness, ,,,hich relnind us of the Bacchic mysteries, 
and border upon l\lohamlnedan sensualis1l1. 
Ahnost a century has passed a\vay since Christ was born: 
the aged disciple still lives: is he (as ,vas believed) really not to 
die before the Lord l'eturns? or is he to fall asleep, like all the 
other Apostles and eyewitnesses? 
All is dark and dreary upon earth; there is no Jig-ht even for 
the believer but in Heaven; no abode for the faith but in the 
Jerusalelll above. Thither the Church is to be elevated. The 
kingdoll1s of this ,yorId are to becolne the kingdoms of the 
Lord; but before that can COlne to pass, the \vorld ll1USt perish. 
And perish it ,viII: Christ has announced it. When? N obocly 
knows. 
Such ,vas the temper, such \vere the doubts, fears, and ex- 
pectations of the latter part of this second age of the Apostles, 
in \yhich St. John at Ephesus 'wrote his G.ospel and his great 
Epistle. They both breathe the spirit of his last and constantly 
}'epeated injunction and Inessage to his congregation: H Chil- 
dren, love one another!" As in the life and ,vritings of Paul 
so in those of St. John \ve dearly discern two periods. In the 
Apocalypse ,ve see his ardent 111ind subject to prophetic ecstasies, 
in his Gospel and Epistle \ve behold the cahn teacher, the 
Apostle of love. 1'his difference is independent of another cir- 
CUlnstance which Il1ay help to explain the contrast as to lan- 
guage. I mean the difference bct\'reen a Jewish secretary who 
111ay have acted the part of amanuensis in ('01111nitting the vision 
to \vriting, and whose style \vould naturally be hebraizing and 
barbal'ous, and the lnen of Asia 1\linor, the Bishops and Eldel's 
of the Greek cities, \vho (as \ve shall see presently) edited his 
Gospel in good HeUenistic Greek. vVe trace the saIne anlanu- 
ensis in the Epistles which date frolTI the latter portion of his 
life. According to a unifonn tradition, St. John died at Ephesus, 
in the year 98 or 99, the last of Nerva's, or the first of Trajan's 
reIgn. 
The fourth Gospel decidedly belongs to the last decennium of 
the first Christian century. There is an ancient tradition trace- 
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able to Hegesippus, the first Christian historian, \vho, after 
making diligent researches in Asia and Europe, \vrote about the 
year 175 or 180, that St. John, who was the only survivor of the 
Apostles, consented at the request of SOlue fello\v-disciples, 
(Andre\v, Peter's brother, being Inentioned by name), and that 
of the neiahbourin a Bisho p s and Elders of Asia, to \vrite \vhat 
ð ð 
he had seen. The same tradition also states that all these re- 
cognised or confinned it (" recognoscel1tibus cunctis "), which 
implies thelll to have been the editors. 
The Gospel itself, indeed, contains plainly enough this 
confirmatory evidence of the editors. They it \vas \vho after 
St. John's death added the Qlst chapter, at the end of which 
they address tll enlsel yes to the reader in the \vords of v. Q4. 
" 1'his is the disciple which testifieth of these things, and wrote 
these things: and we know that !tis testimony is true." T'he 
Apostle speaks of hÎInself in the third person, when addressing 
the reader, as he does towards the very end (xix. 3J.): " And 
he that saw it bare record, and l1Ís record is true; and he 
knoweth that he saith true, that ye might believe." 
In order to understand the arrangenlent of this Gospel, \ve 
must recall to our Ininds the position in \vhich John stood 
to the catechetical tradition, and to the faith of the congregations, 
,vhen he undertook to \vrite down ,vhat he had seen. 
At that tinle a generation had passed a\vay since the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and hvo generations had succeeded each 
other since the beginning of the catechetical teaching about 
Christ all over the world. This account originally contained the 
five great chapters: Ho\v Jesus \yas baptized by John; Ho\v 
He preached and worked miracles in Galilee; Ho\v He travelled 
about, going towards J erusa]enl; How He preached at Jerusalem; 
IIow He suffered and died there, and rose on the third day. By far 
the greater part of these five chaptel's is anecdotical: that is to 
say, consists of Jesus' doings and sayings loosely strung together, 
and capable therefore of gradual addition and enlargement. 
These accounts were historical, but could not, and never \yere 
originally intendeà to be considered as chronological. The 
sentences \vhich connect them, being the ,york of the individual 
cOlnpiler, evidently forn1 no part of the prilnitive tradition. 
E 2 
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Christ left Galilee very soon after his baptisnl, and re- 
Inained about a year in J udæa, till he heard of the Baptist's 
death. This ,vas the occasion of his visiting J erUSalelTI for the 
first time, to which he afterwards t\vice returned. In the Bleau.. 
tinle he had Inade a longer stay in Galilpe, and travelled about 
the country in various directions. Circulnstances such as these 
\vere uninlportant to the catechulnens, 'who of course could only 
,vish to have analogous sayings put" together, and the \vhole 
fralllework as silnple as poss-ible. This cOllrse John could not 
adopt and sanction: but he nlust have been very reluctant 
to oppose it, and thereby disturb the popular account ,vhich 
,vas \vritten down and circulated throughout the Christian 
,vorld. He accordingly resolved to sketch the true chronological 
fralnew'ork as lightly as possible, and to expatiate only on such 
points as bore upon the great theine of the prologue. This is 
the key to the right criticislll of his whole Gospel. 


The second age closes the period of the Apostles, and include
 
the life of the first of the Fathers. 
Then follo\v five generations of Apostolic Fatl)ers, ,,,ho forrn 
the age of the primitive Church \vhich had not seen Christ in 
the flesh. An these five generations are closely linked \vith 
the Apostles, and the first two consist of their disciples, their 
follo,vers and opponents. Ignatius, ,vith Basilides the repre- 
sentative of the third age, was, according to date and tradi- 
tion, a disciple of St. John. Polycarp of Sn1Jrna, \vho, \vith 
Justin the IVlartyr, represents the Church of the fourth age, 
as Valentinus and l\rlarcion represent the Gnostics, had likewise 
heard St. John and been taught by hin1. Polycarp had been seen 
and listened to in his earliest youth by Irenæus, \vho, \vith 
Victor of Ron1e and Pantænus and Clelnens of Alexandria, 
l'epresents the fifth age. Irenæus became the teacher of Hip- 
polytus, the representative of the sixth. Origen, who repre- 
sents the seventh generation, \vas disciple of Clemens and kne\v 
Pantænus and Hippolytus. 
Before proceeding to the delineation of the leading Inen of the 
third generation, \ve must endeavour to solve the problen1 pre- 
sented by a curious pseudonYlnous rnonUlnent of the second age. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE EPISTLE OF BARN A.BAS. 


THE Epistle of Barnabas is obviously one of an early Christian 
teacher, but not the Epistle of Barnabas, the Levite, of Cyprus, the 
friend and assistant of Paul in his first missionary travels. lIe 
expressly caBs himself a teacher, not an Apostle (c. i. and viii.) 1\<, and 
he associates himself moreover with the Gentile Christians, in opposi- 
tion to the Jews, thereby stamping himself as a Gentile Christian. 
" Let us not run to their ( the Jews') la\v, as if we were proselytes" 
(c. iii. end). The Epistle, therefore, was \vritten by a Gentile, and 
addressed to Gentile Christians. Had he not said so, indeed, his 
gross ignorance of Jewish ordinances and customs would abundantly 
prove it; nor could the Barnabas of the Acts be so ignorant of the 
customs of the Syrians as to say that they a11 practised circumcision 
(c. ix.). HiIgenfeld, in his excellent critical Essay upon the Epistle, has 
developed this point triumphantly both against Hefele t, \vho assumes 
it to have been addressed to Hellenistic Jews, and against Schenkel, 
who imagined that the chapters vii.-xÏi. and xv., xyi., were foisted 
into a genuine letter of Barnabas. This also explains the reason 'v hy 
the Epistle was not considered canonical, as one written by Barnabas 
\vould have been. 'Vhence, then, did this very remarkable Alex- 
andrian production acquire that title, and obtain such authority, 
that Clenlens of Alexandria quotes it as the Epistle of the Apostolic 
Dlan, or the Apostle, Barnabas? Celsus, indeed, about the middle 
of the second century, takes advantage of the strange expression 
in ch. v. " that Jesus chose for himself as Apostles the 11108t lawless 
of men," in order to inveigh against Christianity upon the ground 
of their own books. I have shown in n1Y Preface, in treating of 
the second Epistle of St. Peter, that expressions such as this of 
Clemens merely meant that the book went by such a name. The 


'" The worùs 01 å7rÓO'TOÀOl have been lcft out in the pas:;age, ch. 8. '0 póO')(y!.' 
nt1TÓ!: 
(JTLV Ó 'lll(WV!:' oi 7rpoO'cþÉpovnt; /lvCptt; CtflapTw>...ol. . . oi cÈ ravTl
ol'TEÇ 
7íaICft; oi å 7rÓI1TO>"'OI, H;alì'f^'
Ó,u.EJJOL }jpiv nj" åpuru' T("(JII áflapnwv. . .,0T!.' 
f('I!(tJICf 'TOV n;aYì'EÀinv Tljv i
ovO'íav, OVO'l òUWòvo. 
t Hilgcnfeld, Die ...\ postolisdH.'1l V
itcr, 1853. 
E 3 
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estimation in which it ,vas held at a very early date, is, in my opinion, 
easily explained, by its high antiquity, its ethical depth and simplicity, 
and, if I may so term it, its anti-J udaistic spirituality. I have no 
llesitation in saying that I think the Epistle as old as that of Cle- 
mens to the Corinthians, and consequently anterior by about fifteen 
years to the Gospel of St. John. The author was in prison, and hoped 
to be liberated; in the n1eantime he was comforted by the attachn1ent 
of his flock or pupils (ch. i.). The time was one of persecution, the 
days ,vere very evil, and the Adver
ary (the Devil) had power over 
this world (ch. ii.). Antichrist was very fast approaching (ch. iv.). 
"The day is near in \vhich every thing shall perish, together with the 
I
vil One. The Lord is near, and his reward" (ch. iii.). Jerusalem 
had been destroyed not long before; " you have seen those great signs 
and marvels among the J e,vish people" (ch. iv.). In consequence of 
their warring, the temple had been destroyed by their enemies: the 
servants of these enemies (the -Christians who quietly submit to their 
rulers in this world) will build it up again (the spiritual temple, the 
Church, as he himself explains it). All these are indications of the real 
horizon of the times; we have to decide between the persecution in the 
earlier years of Domitian (72-86), and that of Trajan. The re.. 
ference, however, to the destruction of Jerusalem having been witnessed 
by his readers, the expectation of Antichrist, the forerunner of Christ, 
and the question, whether the Gentile Christians should allo,v them- 
selves to be considered by the Je,vs as Proselytes to the la,v, preclude 
me from thinking of Trajan's time. It bears, on the contrary, the 
undoubted stamp of the beginning of the reign of Domitian. 
As regards its ethical depth and simplicity and its spirituality, the 
following passages win satisfy my readers on that head. He begins 
with teaching (ch. ii.) that the Jewish sacrifices had been abolished, 
in order that" the new law of our lord Jesus Christ \vhich is without 
the yoke of necessity, may have the self-sacrifice of man." Inward 
purity is required, not conformity with outer ordinances. 'rhe whole 
time of our life and faith ,vill avail us nothing, if we do not hate that 
,vhich is evil, and the temptations which will come upon us; as the 
Son of God says: "Let us resist all iniquity and hate it." Christ's spirit 
(he continu
s ch. y.) pervades all the prophets; indeed, they speak out 
of the spirit that comes fron} Him, who is the Lord of the Heavens, 
to whom God spake before the world ,vas constituted, "Let us make 
man in our likeness." But He veiled IIis godlike nature, appeared as 
111an, and underwent death, di:5playing IIis divine power not by 
,vonderful ,vorks and signs, but by apparent acts of humiliation, such as 
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living with sinners, choosing IIis Apostles froll1 an10ng the most lawle!5s 
of men, and dying the most ignominious death; thereby freely fulfilling 
God's commission (i)'TO
fJV) and the prophecies about lIimself. * 
'Ve read in (ch. vi.): "The Lord saith, See I will make the last as the 
first," an unwritten traditional saying of Christ, intimating that the 
second creation will be as wonderful as the first; such at least is the 
sense in which our author understood it. "No\v see how \ve have 
been new formed, as he says in another prophet (Ezek. 11.), I will 
take the stony heart out of their flesh (meaning those who have 
been foreseen by the Huly Spirit), and will give them a heart of 


,.. This is the meaning of tllat very difficult and corrupt passage in the 
Epistle, chap. v. in the midst of which our Greek text begins. 'Ye give the 
leading passages with our corrections. "Propter hoc Dominus sustinuit 
(iJ7rÉIULJ/
) tradere corpus SUUlli in extermillium, ut remissione peccatorum 
sanctificemur, quod est sparsione sanguinis illius. . . . . Et ad hoc (fit; rovro) 
Dominus, sustinuit pati pro animG. nostrâ, cum sit orbis terrarum Dominus, 
cui dixit die (I. Deus) ante constitutionenl mundi: 'Faciamus homil1enl ad 
imaginem et similitudinem nostrum.' Quomodo ergo sustinuit cum ab 
hominibus hoc pateretur discite. Prophetæ ab ipso habentes donulli pro- 
phetaverunt, ille autem, ut vacuam faceret mortenl et de mortuis resurree- 
tionem ostenderet quia in carne oportebat eum adparere sustinuit (se. mortem 
pati) ut promissum parentibus redderet, et ipse sibi [fIla rò 7I'arpå(JlV È7r'7Y- 
y
XJLÉvov á7ro{
w(J!1 Kaì uvròt; iavr
] ròv Àaòv TÒV KalJ1ÒV t.TOfP.á
wv i';ncf.i
lJ, bri 
yi]t; wv ön n}v åvåurucTLv avròt; 7rot1]uat; (1\18. Kpivu. TIÉpaç ys rOL) KPLVEì 7i'Épara 
avrijç. ð.tÒåUKWV ròv ' IupwjÀ Kaì T1}ÀLKavra rspaTa Kaì u1]JLEía 7i'OLWV i"f]pV
E 
, . , >>, (1 " " , "" .' ) " 0 
, ,>> S' ' 
leal. V7rEpl1ya7rl}utv aVTOV . EKpV'rE Kaf OVK HþavEpwu
V Eavrov. TE. ()E rov!: wwvs 
à7rouróXovt;, ,.ÛXXovrut; 1C17PVU(JELV rò EvayyÉXwv avrov, i
EÀÉ
aro, õvrGt; V7rtp 7rãU{lV 
åflapríav åvof1wrÉpollt;, 1va ò
i
IJ ön OVK 1]XOE KaXÉUaf. òtlCaiovt; àXXà clJLapTwXoì7": 
Ei!: f1f.TávOLav, rÓTE f.pavÉpwrnv Éavròv vÉòv .9'EOV "ËTvaL." TIipat; ys rOL is in this 
epistle always followed by XÉYEL as introducing a concluding scriptural 
passage after others quoted by him (c. ix. init. c. xv., bis). TIÉpat; can never 
mean any thing but "lastly," not "further," as the commentators say. 
nesides, neither the one particle nor the other will do here. Hilgenfeld has 
misunderstood the whole passage, when he thinks it alludes to miracles and 
preachings of Christ before the election of the Apostles, consequently to a 
Gospel account which made the Sermon on the :1\10unt prior to that act. The 
great corruption of the text of our :1\18. may be seen by the quotations 
which follow in the same chapter: AiYEL yàp ó .9'Eòt; njv 7r1J}'1jv rijt; uaplCòt; avroù 
ön i
 aVTwv, which the old Latin translation renders: "plaga corporis illius 
oml1es sanati SUffiUS:" the text of Isaiah. 53, 5. TV 7i'Xl}ì'{ì TijÇ uaplCòç aVTOÙ 
7ráVTEt; iá(J1]f1W, a loose quotation combined with a reference to 1 Pet. 2, 24. 
In the above sentence, tbe old interpreter is as unintelligible as the Greek, 
which proves the corruption to be ancient or twofold. 
E 4 
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flesh: that is tu 
ay, He was to be lnanifested in the flesh, and dwell 
In us. For a holy temple, brethren, is to the Lord the dwelling-place 
of our heart." This saine spiritual idea is developed in the beautiful 

onc1Uf.;ion of the first, or argumentative, part of the Epistle (ch. xvi). 
lIe had said that the temple of Jerusalem being destroyed, it.,vould 
be rebuilt by the Christians; and then adds that he \vill teach how it 
is to be built again in the Lord's name. "Before we believed God, the 
dweBing-p1ace of our heart was corrupt and powerless, as indeed a 
tenlple built by hands; because it was full of idolatry, and was a 
house of den10ns) by doing what was contrary to God. But the 
temple will be built in the name of the Lord: be careful, that the 
IIouse of the Lord be honourably built. Learn how. I-laving re- 
ceived absolution of our sins, and believing in the name of the Lord, 
"re have become new, having been built anew from the beginning. 
Therefore in our dwelling-place God dwells truly in us. IIow? By His 
word of faith, the calling of His' promise, the wisdom of Hisjudgments, 
th
 precepts of His teaching,fle fIimselfprophe
ying in us, IIelIirnself 
(hvelling in us. To us, ,vIto were enslaved to death, He opens the 
doors of the temple, which is the n10uth, gives us repentance, and in- 
troduces us into the incorruptible temple. fIe who longs after 
::;alvation does not look to man (who preaches the Gospel to him), but 
to Him who lives in him and speaks in bim ; and he is astounded at 
never having either heard such words from the mouth of man, or 
himself ,vished to hear them. This is the spiritual temple built 
up to the Lord." Freq uendy as he indulges in allegorical interpre- 
tations of the Old Testament, which he calls the science or Gnosis 
(ch. vi.), he abstains from aU systems of metaphysics, and is free 
from the pernicious dualism
of the Gnostics. 
1'he ,vhole Epistle points to that dark period of the Church of 
Alexandria in which the Judaizing l/arty had the upperhand. Apollos 
had attacked that spirit, about fifteen or twenty years before; but., 
even after the destruction of Jerusalem and its ten1ple (,vhich "ras soon 
followed by the pillage and desecration of that of Leontopolis), it was 
still powerful enough to adhere to Jewish ordinances to such an extent 
as to treat the Gentile Christians as proselytes of the Gate. Barnabas 
may have preached after Apollos, in the same sense, to the Alex- 
andrians; indeed he, as well as l\fark, his relation, is traditionalJy 
connected with Alexandria. A Gentile teacher, the author of the 
Epistle, preached and wrote in the spirit of Barnabas, and so the 
false tradition arose that it was ,vritten by Barnabas. 
Of course, Barnabas does not quote the G08pel of Rt. John; but ]JC 
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does quote the Lord's words," as "written down." 'rhe Latin text has 
(ch. iv.) "sicut scriptum, est: multi vocati, pauci electi " (l\latth. xx. 
16.). It appears highly uncritical to strike out, as Credner does, these 
words, which are required by the sense, or to suppose, as Hilgenfeld 
does, 
bat they are an inaccurate rendering of the lost Greek, "the 
Lord says." The Latin interpreter evidently understood very little 
Greek, but 'where the words are so easy he could not make a n1istake. 
It would be still more uncritical to say that the author had before him, 
when nlaking bis quotations, our text of St. 
latthew: there is no one 
passage literally the saIne; but the fact is that he quotes nothing 
which is not found in St. l\iatthew (if anywhere), and two of the 
passages cited are neither in l\Iark nor Luke, and only in l\Iauhew. 
It is probable therefore that he had before him one of the texts of 
the Palestinian Gospel, which had already at that time been 
stamped as St. l\Iatthew's, owing to the ethiC"al arrangement of the 
sayings of Christ, particularly in the Sermon on the l\Iount. His de- 
signating (ch. xv.- end) the Lord's day as that of His resurrection and 
ascension is perfectly compatible with the closing verses of our first 
Gospel. 'Ve shall have to develope this point more fully in the intro- 
duction to the next age. 
Several Churches admitted this letter into their collection, and read 
it. Clemens of Alexandria must have found it in high estimation 
there, or he would not have conunented upon it in his Hypotyposes, 
as he did upon the 3postolical writings. This was a homage paid to 
Alexandrian customs and feelings. 
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IV. Alexander succeeds Evaristus. The Communion becomes at 
Rome, under Aiexander, a strictly liturgical act. 
'VII. Average time for the appendix to the shorter Epistle of Peter. 
VIII. End of first Christian century, according to the correct chro- 
nology. 
IX. Sixth year of Alexander. Þlc 
x. First year of Xystus. Eusebius's false date for the martyrdom 
of Ignatius. 
XIII. Pliny the younger, Prefect of Bithynia and Pontus. Trajan's 
Edict: Christianity declared a religio illicita. 
XIV. } Seventh year ofX:rstus. The Sanctus used nt Rome before the 
to free Prayer of Thanksgiving (Consecration) which closes 
XVII. with the words of Institution. 
XvnI. Earthquake at Alexandria. Ignatius Bent to Rome to fight 
with the wild beasts. 
116, XIX. Last :rear. 
117. HADRIAN. I. Last year of Xystus. 
118. II. First year of Telesphorus. Under him the Gloria in excel
is 
was first used as the Communion hymn in the nocturnal 
Christmas Service, and afterwards generally. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The general Situation of tIle Christian l1Ûnd in this Age, its 
Difficulties and Problems. 


As to the external fralue,vork of this epoch, it begins \vith 
the first year of the ROlnan Bishop Alexander, the successor of 
Evaristus, who had succeeded Clelnens in 87, the sixth year of 
DOInitian. This starting point corresponds \vith the second or 
third year after the death of the Apostle St. John, who left this 
world, according to universal tradition, either under N erva (9'7), 
or in the first year of Trajan (98). The epoch ends \vith the 
year 1Q'7, which is the last year of the episcopate of Telesphorus, 
the predecessor of Hyginus. Telesphorus, in 117, or tlle first 
year of Hadrian, succeeded Xystus (107-116), the successor of 
Alexander. 'Ve have thus rather curtailed the duration of this 
period, which we might other\vise have cOlnmenced a year or 
two earlier, and ended a year or hvo later; because already in 
this age we have no safe chronological guide except the suc- 
cession of the Roman Bishops. Frotn the time of Hyginus, 
,vith whonl the next generation \vill COlll1nence, the ROlllan 
Church becon1es, moreover, the central point of ecdesiastical 
history, and her Bishops are frf'quently referred to by con- 
temporaneous or later writers, in order to fix the chronology of 
an important event. For details \ve refer to the Synopsis. 
The last of the A.postles \vas gone: Christianity entered 
upon an epoch of inl1uense ilnportance for lnankind, but one also 
which presented to the believers a world of problenls, embar- 
rassments, and cOlnplications. The capital and other to\vns of 
the Ronlan empire, were rapidly filling \vith Christian congre- 
gations, fOl'lned and organised by the Apostles and their dis- 
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ciples. The Christian had become an object of judicial and 
adn1Ïnistrative persecution: Christianity no\v began to be 
even an object of inquiry among the ,vise and the po,verfu1. 
Already Domitian had for a time been disturbed by the univer- 
sally spreading rumour, mentioned by Suetonius and Tacitus, that 
out of Palestine, and froIri an10ng Christ's people, would come 
the future masters of the ,vodd. He ordered that the surviving 
men1bers of the family of Joseph and 1\iary should be summoned 
and examined personally; and, as a good ROlnan, he 'vas satisfied 
on being infonned that they were hard-\vorking, poor, and illite- 
I"ate peasants, ,vho had no idea of becolning princes or enlperors. 
We shall see that in the very beginning of the next generation, 
emperors and their preceptors asked deeper questions as to 
Christianity than the son of Yespasian. But even in the earlier 
part of our age, Trajan and Pliny paid more serious attention 
to the point, than DOlnitian and his prefects: the police and 
criminal judges had begun to meddle ,vith this il1icit religion. 
The questions proposed by inquiring Ininds in this and the 
two follo",.ing ages, ,vere more particularly these:- Who was 
Jesus of Nazareth? 'Vho is Christ? What ,vas his religion? Is 
110t the whole a fallacy and a failure ? Jesus has disappeared and 
not returned as his disciples expected he would; ho,v can one be- 
lieve in their religion? vVhat is, according to the belief of the 
Christians, to become of then1 and of the \vorld? The ans\vers 
the inquirers received might not appear to them satisfactory: 
particularly \vhen the Apologists entered into learned argu- 
Inents: as to the evangelical accounts, who ,vouId read such 
a strange story in such bad Greek? There was, ho\vever, 
an undeniable element of life in the Christian congregations. 
The fall of J erusalelll had annihilated Jewish nationaìity: 
it had only strengthened the bond of union among those 
\vho had been supposed to be a J e\vÎsh sect. 'That e\-ent 
had, indeed, given thelll the consciousness of a rational, 
not vicarious and ritual, worship, independent of the Ten1ple. 
The people had no longer to \vait in outer halls; they entered at 
once into \vhat the Gentiles called the innerillost-the sanctuary 
The Christians then1selves kne\v of no sanctuary but that 
,vi thin theu1selves: of no tClllple but of that built up in their 
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hearts in the act of COlnmon prayer and Christian life: of no 
God, but of Him" \vholn they carried in their bosoln," as the 
old saying of Ignatius the Theophorus has it: of no sacrifice but 
that of their own thankful heart: of no mediating sacerdotal 
cast or orùer: indeed, of nothing and no one between God and 
themselves, except the Saviour, whose Spirit, as they felt, ,vas 
with and in them. The n10re of them \vere killeù, the 1110re 
numerous they became; their holy life, truthfulness, mutual 
brothe11y love, and dignified courage in death, made converts of 
the bravest men - even of their gaolers. The mothers and 
sisters clung to the pure and dignified words of w'olnanhood 
and marriage. The poor grasped at what they ,van ted, asso- 
ciation and brotherhood. 
What, then, did the Christians know of Christ and of His 
Apostles, and their doctrine? 
As to Christ himself, they knew rather less than more about 
Him than \ve do. Undoubtedly there ,vas a living, unwritten 
tradition floating about: \ve kno\v all its elelnents, but not as 
children of tradition, listening to some secret priestly kno\vledge, 
but as men of conscientious research. There \vere current sayings 
of Christ not contained in the Gospels: one of which (" It is 
more blessed to give than to receive," Acts xx. 35.) is recorded 
by St. Paul. A few more, SOlne of which appear genuine, 
SOlne tainted with Gnostic mysticism, are quoted as authentic 
by the Fathers. There are certainly SOlne remarkable sentences 
among them; the following for instance, " Lo, I shall make the 
last things like the first" (\vhich cannot have been derived froln 
the sayings of Christ., in 8t.1'1atth. xix. 30. xx. 16., Luke xiii. 30). 
"Those who desire to see Ine, and to partake of my kingdoIn, 
ll1Ust find lne after afflictions and suffering." Anothel" saying 
runs thus; "I have been \veak on account of the \veak, and I 
have hungered on account of the hungrJ, and I have thirsted 
on account of the thirsty. If you have not kept what is 
little, \vho \vill give you what is great? }i'or I say unto you, 
he that is faithful in that \vhich is least, is also faithful 
in Inuch." (Con1pare Luke xvi. 10.) The saIne Bishop, 
Clelnens, Paul's disciple, a Roman, and certainly no Gnostic Jþ 
by whom this i
 quoted, gives also the following: "'Vhen the 
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Lord \vas asked by SOlne one, \vhen His kingdonl was to C0I11e, 
He said, 'When the t\vo things shall be one, and the ,vithin 
shall be the ,vithout, and that which is male shall be ,vith the 
fèlnale, neither Inale nor felnale.' " Clemens of Alexandria found 
two cognate saying
 in the Gospel" according to the Egyptians " 
(another fornl of the first or Palestinian Gospel): "I am COlne 
to dissolve the ,yorks of the fClnale;" and in answer to Salolne's 
question, How long luankincl.are to suffer death? the reply, " As 
long as \VOlnen bring forth." 1'he same Father and J ustin 
1artyr 
report the following saying: "111 \vhat things I find you, in the 
saIne shall I also judge you." Clelnens of Alexandria read in 
the Gospel "according to the IIebrew's": "lIe \vho has been 
resting \vill be king, and he \"ho has been king will go to 
rest." *' 
I have colIectecl all these unwritten sayings in the Prolego- 
luena of the Analecta. 
There were in circulation, besides, fabulous aUlplifications of 
some of Christ's parables, particularly of those respecting 
the nature of the kingdonl of Heaven, and the abundance of 
all things in that happy state to come \vhich awaitecl the be.. 
lievers as certainly as destruction and death would COlne upon 
this globe and its unbelieving inhabitants. Papias, Bishop of 
Hierapolis in Phrygia in the last years of .this, or the earliest of 
the next age, collected a considerable number of such sayings or 
legends from surviving" Elders," that is to say, from men of the 
first two generations, ,vho hacl seen Christ or (as the tenu \vas 
afterwards used) His Apostles; TIost of them, therefore, Inen of 
our age. SOlne of these legends \ve kno,v fro1l1 Irenæus. They 
consisted partly of poetical eInbellishmen ts of historical accounts, 
partly of silly n1Ìsunderstandings of parabolical spiritual sayings. 
Out of them, and out of the never....sleeping power of fiction, 
grew, in the course of this century the few truly ancient alnong the 
pseuclo-Gospels; legendary nove]s, perhaps originally intended to 
be received as such. None of theln ever enjoyed any authority; 


'" I have translated it as if the reading were .A::'-tAIL\.) 
A
 instead of 
BAYl\lACAC, "he who has been wondering." The sense is, he who has been 
luade to rest (stopped in his efforts by Inen) shall be king, &c. 
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the sound sense of the congregations rejected them. Nothing, 
therefore, can be lnore absurd than that trite sophisln of the 
Romanists of our days (borro\ved ÏInprudently froln the V 01- 
tairians), that we know only through the Church (that is to say, 
through their priesthood) that our Gospels are genuine. If 
that \vere the case, it woulel be a sad cOlnfort for Christian 
òelievers, and a condelnnation of Christianity itself, historically 
and spiritually. But the fact is, that if our Gospels did not 
contain sufficient direct external and internal evidence to satisfy 
the inquiring n1Ïnc1, the pseudo-Gospels ,vouId, by the la\v of 
contrast, serve as a foi1. 
As to our Gospels, the Churches at that time possessed 
neither a greater nor less nUluber than \ye do. The real 
critical question respecting this age is, how far the text of our 
canonical books was fixed during its course. And here I Inust 
repeat, either there exists 110 objective historical criticisnl what- 
ever, or the Christians had at that tilne essentially the same text 
of all of theln. Three Inen, disciples of the A postles, had inI- 
pressed upon the current catechetical tradition the stanlp of in- 
dividual editorship, and of respectahle and respected authorship. 
I lnust again call the attention of DlY readers to this point. 
To adel to the stock of traditional instruction, accolnpanied 
always by the living word, particularly as regarded the sayings 
of Christ, \vhich \vere originally in a great nIeasure left to per- 
sonal teaching, \vas a natural right, and one that \vas freely 
exercised. But to add to a book bearing the stalnp and 
nmne of Apostolical men, \vould have been a forgery un... 
worthy of a believer, and repudiated by the Churches, which 
considered thelnselves more and more as one body. After 
John, the favourite Apostle, had \vritten his Gospel, the cyeIus 
was concluded for ever. He was gone, as the \vriters of the 
first three had gone before hinI. Papias could collect SOlne 
anecdotes and detached sayings, the test of the authenticity of 
\vhich every reasonable lnan \vould feel, as they thenlselves did, 
lnust be found in the four Gospels. 
N o\v these Gospels \vere thus written down as individual 
con1positiollS, exhibiting the" joyful intelligence." The BaIne 
of "the Scripture" was, however I still reser\'eJ to the Old 
YOL... I. F 
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Testan1ent by orthodox Christians, that is to say, by those 
,vho saw in the La\v a preparation for the Gospel, anù who 
did not discard the whole Jewish dispensation as the ,york 
of the demiurgic or \vorldly principle. 
The Epistles which the Apostles themselves, assisted by 
t11eir friends, had adùressed to the Christian congregations, 
enjoyed alnong all Christians the highest authority after the 
Lord's own \vords. 'fhe proofs of this origin and authority are 
. 
unexceptional; and while the Tübingen school cannot establish 
their contrary doctrine ,vithout denying facts to suit subjective 
feeling, misnamed historical criticislll, ,ve have nothing to re- 
ject or to alter, and the ne\v facts ,vhich have lately conlC to 
our kno\vledge strengthen the historical conclusions. 
As to the first Gospel, I have already observed that there 
is 110t a single quotation nlade by the Fathers or their oppo- 
nents froln those parts of catechetical tradition ,vhich have 
Teceived a new fornl by l\latthew, ,vhich does not presuppose 
llis great \vork, that is to say, the collection and stringing 
together of analogous sayings, as an integral part of the mis- 
sionary account of Christ's life. Besides, with the exception 
of SOlne stray traditional sayings, whatever they quote as 
Gospel statenlent is found in our St. Matthew. The only 
l
easonable conclusion then is, that they had his work before 
them. With the exception therefore of the Greek ,vording, 
that is to say, translation, and of some details in the account of 
the earlier portions of the history of Christ au terior to and 
including His Baptisln, those vlritten texts of St. Matthe\v's 
Gospel must have coincided ,vith our o,vn. 
As to the texts of our second and third Gospels, they never 
ul1der\vent any variation of note. The beginning of that of 
St. l\Iark 11lay have been I'ead, in this age, without the t,vo 
quotations (vel'. 92. and 3.) which render the period so invoh'ed 
that before Laclul1ann the first \vords ,vere taken as the title. 
Owing to a very strange accident, as it appears, the end of it 
,vas lost at a very early date, and a more an1ple conclusion 
substituted (xvi. 9-
O.) The evidence of the ancient Fathers 
l'elnoves aU doubt as to this fact, quite irrespectively of the 
ulH.1eniablc difference of style. No trace has been left of the 
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original text, the loss of ,vhich it ,vas intended to supply. 
To suppose that J\;Iark's report and consequently ancient tra- 
dition coulcl have stopped at verse 15., is too absurd to be 
seriously discussed. Assuredìy, no account of the resurrection 
could close \vith the \vards: "And they (the wOlnen) \vent out 
quickly, and fled from the sepulchre: for they treInbled and 
,vere alnazed: neither said they anything to any man: for 
they ,vere afraid." The whole history of the resurrection 
hinges upon their giving to the Apostles the first intelli- 
gence, but in consequence of an apparition of the Lord Hin1- 
self. This, therefore, must have been stated by l\Iark. No\v, 
as l\Iatthe\v agrees ahnost literally ,vith him in what iInn1e- 
diately precedes, l\Iark n1ust have haù the ,yards ,vhich ,ve 
read in l\Iatthe\v, verses 16. and 17., about Christ's apparition 
and conunand. 'Vith this the old traditional account of Christ's 
terrestrial life Inay have stopped: hence a ne\v era begins, 
the definitive end of which, Christ's glorious return as judge 
of the ,vorlel, ,vas long daily expected. Consequently the real 
end of the Gospel of l\Iark Inost probably ran thus (see 
l\Iatthew, xxviii. 16, 17.): "And as they ,vent, behold Jesus 
met theIn, saying, All Hail. And they Céllne and held hilll 
by the feet and \vorshipped hiln. Then said Jesus unto then1, 
Be not afraid: go tell 111Y brethren that they go into Galilee, 
and there shall they see nle. Then the eleven disciples ,vent 
away into Galilee, into a Inountain \vhere Jesus had appointed 
then1. And when they sa,v hin1, they \vorshipped hiln: but 
some doubted." The words which no,v follo\v in St. lVlatthe\v 
(verse 18.), " And Jesus caIne and spake unto theIn, saying, 
All power is given unto Ine in heaven and in earth," are not 
the conclusion of ,vhat precedes, but the introduction to another 
saying of Christ with which our first Gospel tennil1ates, " Go 
ye, therefore, and teach all nations," &c. (vel'. 19, QO.). 
'fhe conclusion of l\Iark ,vas evidently not a definitive one. 
No\v, as the evangelical account respecting Christ had already 
received in our period a farther develoPll1ent through 
latthew 
and Luke, and St. John's Gospel had appeared, it was very 
natural that, instead of apl:Jcnding to 
Iark the last 1\vo verses 
of !\Iatthew, the whole account was, in the course of this or the 
F2 
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ncxt age, recast by a cOlnposition ,vhich ain1ed at establishing 
a sort of harmony between those t,vo Evangelists and St. John. 
But, however it lIlay be explained, our present text is not 
found in two of the three oldest Inanuscripts, that of the 
Vatican and the Paris palimpsest. As a traditional text, it has, 
nevertheless, been retained by Laclnnann, although he agrees 
\vith Tischendorf in believing it spurious. 
As to St. Luke's Gospel, it forms a standing chapter of the 
Tübingen novel to Inaintain that its original text is lost, and 
its author doubtful. Hahn has proved (what indeed ought 
never to have been doubted) that l\iarcion had before hinl 
essC'ntia11y the saIne text of Luke ,vhich ,ve possess, and pur- 
posely Inutilated it in order to make it han110nize ,vith the 
Gnostic system he 11ad adopted. Their delusions on this score 
are the necessary corollary of their unfortunate supposition that 
the Gospel of St. John ,vas \vritten by an impostor about the 
year 150. It is natural that if, in a historical series, a principal 
Ern b be put out of joint, aU the others Inust be disjointed equaHy. 
Thus they have been driyen to the conclusion th
t one half of 
the books of the N e\v Testal11ent are spurious, and aU those of 
the Inost ancient Fathers. The san1e happened to Harduin as 
to the Latin classics. The exceptionally genuine "Pliny" 
of the school of Baur is the Apocalypse; and their key to the 
mysteries of History are the novels and legends of the Cle- 
D1entines. These aberrations, ,vhich are 110t endorsed ,vith the 
name of any classical scholar of first-rate en1inence, and have 
against thell1 not only every Othèf theological critic froln Bleck 
to E,vald, as ,veIl as Neander the historian, but also the in).. 
mortal names of classical scholars and historians, such as Niebuhr, 
Schleiern1acher, and Lachmann, are kept up by professorial 
dictatorship against l'eal criticisn1, ,vhich is nothing but the 
con11110n sense of the world. Though they are no\v fast losing 
their po\ver over the German mind, being no longer a substi- 
tute for political excitement, it is stillllecessary to bring thenl 
before the tribunal of common sense in Europe and AUlerica as 
a timely ,varning. This is so particularly in the case of the 
fable of Marcion's own Gospel. The perusal of Hahn's useful 
,york, and still Blore the l)aticnt reading of Epiphanius and 
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Tertullian, \vill convey to every critical scholar, not blinded 
by the all-deranging, fundamental assulnption of that school, 
the full conviction that 1\larcion's Hlutilations thenlselves are 
the best evidence in favour of the text he had before hiln. 
This, however, does not alter the fact that SOine of 1\larcion's 
various readings \vere genuine, or at least traditional, and known 
in the age now under discussion. 
rhey deserve the greatest 
attention: for our knowledge of nlanuscripts of the second 
century Inainly depends upon Origen, and he, the first critical 
observer and reporter of the biblical texts, kne\v of no Inanu- 
scripts older than about fifty years before his tÏ1ne (the age of 
Ircnæus), as Lachnlann has judiciously observed. 
The sanle Inust be maintained as to the text of the Acts 
of the .L
 postles. This book, the incolnplete continuation, 110t 
the intended close, of St. Luke's account, \vas then read by 
the Christians exactly as we have it, perhaps with the olnission 
of one or two Inarginal glosses. They possessed also the sanle 
text of St. John's Gospel, in support of \vhich \ve can no\v 
quote not only Valentinus, but also Basilides, froln original 
\vritings of twenty or thirty years before the epoch of the 
Tiibingen fiction. Such facts can only be sJighted by those who 
are \vedded to a systenl irreconcilable with history, and to a 
chronology which is an insult to all records! 
As to the Epistolary collection, its two cOlnponent parts 
undoubtedly existed: "the Catholic Epistles," and "the 
Apostle." The first, 110\vever, cOlllprized at that tilne only 
such of the Apostolic Epistles as \vere congregational ad- 
dresses: that is to say, the Epistle of St. Jalnes; the longer 
Epistle of St. Peter (the genuine shorter one seeU1S not to 
have becolne known till later as part of the spurious one), 
and the first Epistle of St. John. His second and third were 
known, but not classed with the others for regular reading 
during the service, as being short, occasional private notes. 
" The Apostle" contained, on the saIne principle, Paul's nine 
Epistles to the Seven Churches. Not that anyone Îlnagined the 
Pastoral letters to Tinlothy and Titus, and the Epistle to Phi- 
lenlon, to be spurious: but, as being private letters, although 
sonle of theln possessed ecclesiastical interest, they luight be 
F 3 
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added or on1Ïtted in the Church-books, according to the peculiar 
custOlTI. 
A ponos's address to the Alexandrinian Church \vas slowly 
making its way into the" A.postle," as an Appendix, for reasons 
eXplained above. 
Finally, as to the Apocalyptic books, St. John's Revelation 
\vas a floating element; not as being of doubtful authenticity, 
but as not being considered-by an as adapted for didactic read- 
ing during the service. Peter's Apocalypse is a forgery of this 
age: for it was, jn the Iniddle of the second century, - I'ead in 
nlost Churches, although with dissentient voices. 
But, besides these Apostolic works, which are found in the 
Comnlunion service as being authentic accounts of Christ's life 
and doctrine, nlany edifying writings of Apostolic nlen \vere read 
in congregationaJ Ineetings. Such \vas the Epistle of Clelnens 
to the Corinthians, anterior to St. J ohu's Gospel by about 
seven teen years: such \vas, forty years after St. John, the 
" Shepherd," written by the brother of Bishop Pius, about 14.0. 
It is clear, that in this state of the Evangelical and Apostolic 
accounts, the great requisite \voldd have been a critical sifting 
of books and texts; but \vhere was the nlan \"ho could und.er- 
take that? The Churches were independent of each other, and 
adhered to their o\vn tradition: besides, the Church had to 
fight for its very existence, and Inany still expected the im- 
mediate end of the world. As to the history of the Apostles, 
the ruling Petrine or Judaic party had no desire to continue the 
work of St. l..uke, which might easily have been done in this 
generation. A fraction of thenl, on the contrary, at a very 
ear1y period, and probably in this age, adopted that anti-historical 
tendency ,vhich, if it had prevailed, \\'ould have given us, as 
sacred books - perhaps as tlte sacred books - the Apostolical 
Constitutions and the novel of the Clementincs, both \vhich we 
now possess only in a garbled fonn. 
Such ,vere SOlne of the difficulties respecting the historical 
elelnent of Christianity. Behind theIn, in second line, stood 
those \vhich referred to the interpretation of the original 
"Scripture," the canonical books of the Jews, adopted by 
the Christians as the Old Testalnent, but eXplained in a nlanner 
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,vhich did not satisfy the J e\vs, and which shocked or puzzled 
the inquiring Hellenic mind. Ho\v were they to be eXplained l 
l\ccording to the Hebre\v text and Jewish tradition, or ac- 
cording to one of the different texts of the Septuagint? And 
,vhether literally or allegorically? 'Vhat could the converted 
Gentiles do with J e\vish ritualism and external history? Christ 
certainly ,vas the fulfihnent of the La\v and of the Prophets, ill 
a spiritual and, consequently, in a rational sense: but ,vhat 
,vas that sense ? 
These difficulties ,vere great: but ,vhat ,vere they ,vhen 
cOlnpared \vith the puzzles and problems presented by the ideal 
or philosophical elelllent of Christianity? 
The ancient Christians \vere not so lost to all religious 
sincerity and thought as to overlook or deny this philosophical 
elelnent as an integral part of Christianity. In this respect they 
differed widely fron1 those who, at the present day, under the 
Inask of" Evangelical" zeal, sap the deepest, because the eternal, 
founùations of Christian revelation with the united energy of 
ignorance and Pharisaical bigotry, and who persecute all intel- 
lectual Christian divinity as rank heresy. These SaIne persons, 
however, exhibit in their very accusations, and in their o,vn 'writ- 
ings, \yith piteous self-complacency, the grossest Inaterialislll 
in philosophy which the Christian ,vorld has ever ,vitnessed. 
The ancient Christians could not help relllarking, that Christ 
never ceased to ,varn the Jews against the insufficiency of the 
historical elelnent. He had told them plainly that it ,vas a 
vain Ï1nagination of theirs to find eternal life in the letter of 
the Scripture (St. John, v. 39.) and in the ordinances founded 
upon the Law, and in such ::\lessianic expectations as their Pha- 
risaical blindness had built up upon their Inaterialistic interpre- 
tation of the Prophets. He had told thelll \vith eq nal plainness, 
that Christ, as David's son, could no more redeeln them froin 
their Inisery than Jesus of Nazareth could, as such. Only the 
Son of 1Ian, the 

Ian \vho 'vas at the saIne tilne conscious of 
being the Son of God, could realize the Father's eternal decree 
ofredelnptioll; and God's Spirit alone could explain what none 
but the Father alid the Son kne\v, and he to ,vhon1 God \vould 
l'eveal it- that knowledge of God and of His Christ \vhich is 
F4 
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eternal life in the n1idst of tillIe, and in spite of all the limitations 
and ilnperfections of human nature. 
"'\Vhat is Man? What is God? What is their eternal (sub- 
stantial) relation to each other? The first question already 
startled Nicodemus, when Christ spoke of the new birth to be 
produced by the Spiri t in every man \vho is to be saved. And still 
this \vas ouly " terrestrial "- it only considered Inan upon this 
earth, in his disguise. What could Christ. say to those \vho did 
not even understand this psychological element, of "heavenly 
things," of God's o\vn eternal nature and the infinite self-n1ani- 
festation of the conscious spirit? 
" And then, \vhat is the ,vorld?" asked the inquirer: "God's 
o\vn creation, you sinlple Christians say. Do you believe it is 
God's ,viII that is done in this \vorld of ours ? You kno\v the con- 
trary: you pray for the Kingdom of God, but you are obliged to 
throw the fulfihnent of your prayer into another ,,"orld, another 
existence, in order not to appear as impostors or dupes. Ho\v, 
then, can you 111aintain that Christ has taught this visible \vorld 
to be the creation of the good, the loving God, ,vhose eternal 
Word and own Son ,vas lnanifested in Jesus of Nazareth? This 
,vorld, \vhich is a continual \varfare of elelnents and creatures 
against each other, a ,yorld of death and destruction, must rathpl" 
be the ,york of another power: the Creatoì', the Demiurg, cannot 
be the Father of Christ and of Christians. He, and not the 
Father, may have been the author of the IVlosaic La\v with an its 
outward ordinances, not freeing but enslaving the inul10rtal 
Spirit, the SOll];God's o\vn Í1nage. 'Ve are prepared to believe 
in the Gospel, and \ve cling to St. John's doctrine. But the 
fc,v ,vords above cited rest upon a hidden speculative su b- 
struction ,vhich we Inust try to lay open, in order to show 
that our faith and our reason can go together. In the mean 
tÎn1e ,ve shall pray and sing psaln1s \vith you, and hear, and 
speak, and \vorship in comInon with JOU, if you will let us." 
Thus reasoned those philosophical minds \vho believed, or 
\vcre ready to believe, the \vhole of the Gospel. But there \vere 
others ,vho spoke as sceptics. They said, " 'Ve can see nothing 
of a change having taken place ill the world through Chris- 
tianity. On the contrary, the political and social state of the 
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,vorIel appears to get ,vorse and ,vorse. Can and will 'Trajan or 
Hadrian 11lake it better? May not Nero, or, at least Neroni- 
anisll1 return to-lllOlTO\V in a 'worse form even than it did in 
, 
Don1Ïtian? And even under Trajan are you better off? Does 
your God protect JOU fronl tortures and ignolllinious death? 
Have you not, as it were, the hatred and curse of the hUll1an 
race upon you? Great problems are to be solved according to 
your o\vn teaching: and can you do this, barbarians who cannot 
even write a page of decent Greek, and ,vho kno\v little, if any- 
thing, of science? " 
"Indeed," said others, still more sceptical, "are you not 
,vorse than the Jews, who at least kept their superstitions to 
themselve
, whereas you intrude thelll upon the civilized \vorld ? 
Great fanatics, and still greater rogues, ,ve always held the 
Jews to be; but then they were a nation. They had a country, 
a tenlple, and a monotheislll more easily understood than yours. 
vVhat are you ? Not a nation, and still in ternleddling \vith all : 
not a state, but undennining the religion of the en1pire, that 
syrnbol of thought and of victory, sanctified by art. You preach 
a new world to come, and do not hold an honourable place in 
that in which ,ve live at present, and, according to our philo- 
sophers and all appearances, shall have to live for ages and 
" 
ages. 
Whoever has read Celsus and Origen, and the earlier apolo- 
getic ,vriters, kno,vs that 'what I have here condensed in a fe\v 
,vords is not an ilnaginary picture, but a faint outline of the 
innulnerable struggles which harassed luen's thoughts in the 
doubts and scoffs and objections ,vhich filled volumes, and per- 
vaded the whole mind of the second century. The elements 
of these struggles existed aJready in the age before us. 
Under such circulnstances there were t\VO ,vays open: that 
of practical, and that of theoretical or speculative Christianity. 
Why did not all serious Christians pursue the forn1er? 
There was the element of life, Christian sociality, so to speak, 
or socialislll in the proper sense of the word. There 'vas in the 
Christian congregations a society of bondmen, freedmen, and 
free and noble lHen and 'V0111en, all united by their faith and 
by their lllutual confidence. They were all free, because they 
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felt freed froln their sins. They felt free ,vi thin to act accord- 
ing to the dictates of their conscience struggling for the Divine 
life in them: free ,vithout; for they were ready to die rather 
than to worship idols and utter a lie on the most sacred sub- 
ject of truth. And in these congregations a noble and po,ver- 
ful mind found alnple opportunity of employing the greatest 
gifts; for as such they considered ,vhat the ,vorld calls 
talents. They 111ight cOlnfort the afflicted, instruct the igno- 
}.ant, preach to the faithful, receive new light in the solemn 
Inoments of adoration, ,vhen all felt as one soul and one body 
in Christ, and \vhen the spirit of the ,vorshipping congregation 
flashed through every nlind, opening up ne,v vie\vs even to the 
1110St el1ligh tened. Here all hUlnan ,visdom appeared as nothing, 
charity and hUlnility as all in all. 
In these congregations there ,vere also to be attained the 
noble offices of Deacon and of Elders. The one 'vas a llli- 
nistry ennobled by its object and by the freedoln ,vith ,vhich it 
,vas undertaken: to serve \vas to reign with God. The office 
of one of the Elders or Overseers also ,vas the free lnark of 
the confidence and respect of the congregation, often of the 
Apostolic lnan ,vho for the first time had organized it. The 
highest honour, finally, ,vas to be chosen the Overseer or 
I'uling Elder. This Episcopate itself ,vas a unique phenome- 
non in the ,vorld: it conferred a power to rule, hut under 
the sacred code of Christ and the Apostles, under the control 
of the board of Elders, which the Bishop ,vas hound to con- 
sult in ilnportant enlergencies dud in his judicial acts, and 
under that of the congregation, ,vhich possessed the suprell1e 
legislative po,ver. There was a kingship, such as the Gennans, 
not yet Christians, had formed alnong themselves nationally: 
a governing headship, leaving to the individual the liberty to 
act according to his conscience, ana still subjecting hin1 to a 
sovereign common la\v, under \vhich his own \vas the first right, 
but not the only one. He governed in serving the ,vhole of 
\vhich he ,vas only a part, and of which Christ was the Spirit. 
'-fa choose this ,vay \vas evidently the right resolution. That 
a great portion of the leading Inen did choose it ,vas the salva- 
tion of the Church. Not that the Christian ,vorld was saved 
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'because the congregations followed the leading n1en, their 
governors. It is much luore correct to say that Christianity 
was saved because the leading nlen clung to the practical con- 
gregational life of the brethren, serving instead of lording it 
over theIn, and, like\vise, because both clergy and layn1en re- 
cognized the paralnount authority of Scripture, and believed in 
the unerring guidance of the Spirit in adopting or rejecting 
regulations for the governmen t or the ,vorshi p of the congre- 
gation. 
'Vhy, then) did not all the en1Ïnent men of that age, who 
\vere sincere Christians, follo\v this practical line ? vVhy did 
they indulge in abstruse speculations? 'Vhy did they scru- 
tinize the secret things of God? 
First, because the one tendency is as innate in man, and as 
necessary for the hannollious life of the individual and of 
society, as the other. Secondly, because Christ had proposed 
those probletns to men, and even challenged thenl to occupy 
their minds ,vith these heavenly subjects. J\Ioreover, both the 
Jewish and Hellenic mind had for several centuries been per- 
plexed, and 'vas at that time even more than ever perplexed, 
by the great probleln of the ,vorId and of nlan. Further, 
Paul and John, and even Jalnes and Peter, far froln avoiding 
those questions, had spoken of them as of a reality, and had 
left elelnents of a positive teaching about then1. The highest 
,vords had been pronounced and brought hotne to every man's 
conscience: God and 'V orld, l\:Ian and l\Iankind, Responsibility 
and Eternal Life. Finally, they had been defined, not by a 
system, but by the life and consciousness of Jesus the Christ; 
this life had been represented as the substantial realization of 
God's own nature and the source ot life eternal. The Hellenic 
and Hellenized mind, particularly in Alexandria, ,vas anxiously 
engaged in finding a bridge between two things ,vhich evi- 
dently had to be brought into contact with each other: the 
historical faith in Christ, and all the facts of the ,vorld's his- 
tory centring in hin1, on the one side; and philosophical truth, 
not merely ethical, but metaphysical also, 011 the other. The 
-last ,vord of the last Apostle, the Gospel of St. John, connects, 
in Hellenic terms, the great phenomenon of the 
vorld \vith the 
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philosophy of Plato and Philo. The Logos did not gro,v out 
of the Old Testalnent and out of Je,vish ordinances and specu- 
lations. "Let us seize this philosophical elelnent, and throw 
Judaism to the winds!" cried some. Those who said so were 
not pagan philosophers ,vishing to make capital out of Christi- 
anity. They received the Scriptures, professed Christ, wor- 
shipped and lived as Christians; but cOlnbined ,vith a burning 
anti-J udaisln, so enticing for many a Gentile believer, a ,vild 
metaphysical tendency, Inixed up with Asiatic dualisrn. 
The congregational leaders thelnselves, the Fathers, entered 
into the speculations ,vhich no,v sprung up, partly apologe- 
tically, and ,vith a vie,v to guide them, and partly froln sharing 
111any of those speculative opinions. Thus a confusion arose 
behveen the three elclnents, the strictly metaphysical, the an- 
thropological, and the historical, \vhich led the Gnostics into 
extravagant drean1s, and which, in the tÏ1ne of Hippolytus, had 
already brought the Fathers into exegetical difficulties and 
logical perplexities. But the problelns themselves were not 
ilnaginary: they have the highest reaJity as ,veIl as the highest 
authority. 
1\light it not be possible, under the pure light of the Gospel 
and \vith the assistance of lnore methodical historical analysis, 
to reduce to plain silnple language these problems of the second 
and third centuries? \V ould it not be worth while thus to 
obtain a safe standard for judging the pern1anent value and 
due authority of the fonnularies by ,vhich the Councils en- 
deavoured to fix the truth of the ontological problelns, and the 
Schoolmen of the Refonnation that of the anthropological? For 
both these fOTlnularies now present thelnse]ves again, under 
hierarchical colours, before the ,vorld, clailning Divine authority. 
The plan I propose seeIns, at all events, more \vorthy of our 
age than to ignore or scoff those proùlems, which all those do 
who connect no idea with theIn, but allo\v theln only the magic 
po,ver of a curse for him ,vho questions that authority. 
The problen1s alluded to are, in the lnain, t\vo: the one ap- 
parently only metaphysical and ontological; the other, on the 
surface, only ethical. But, on closer inspection, the one appears 
nlost intimately connected with ethical Christianity; the other, 
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the ethical, links itself irresistibly ,vith the 111etaphysical dOlnain 
in which the fornler 1110ves. 
The first problenl is the connexion bet\veen God and l\fan; 
thp relation of Christ to Father, and to the Believers. 
The other has reference to sin and justification: it attell1pts 
to understand the origin of the evil which is in the world, and 
the purposes of God to free man and the ,vorld frolll it. 
Eighteen centuries have a long history to tell about both, 
in different tenus, but still always ask the saIne questions; 
and there is through every age, more or less, a response to 
both in every soul which, aspiring above the necessity of its 
existence, ascends to its source, the First Cause and Thought of 
the Universe. 
I endeavoured, in the first edition of this ,york, to ex- 
l1ibit in a fe\v aphorisms ,vhat I consider the thread ,vhich 
Inay lead us, not into this historical labyrinth, but out of it. 
For reasons eXplained in the Preface, I have omitted theln 
in this picture of the life of ante-Nicene Christianity, and have 
treated the subject more in detail in a separate work, destined 
to give, as it ,vere, the philosophical key to that historical 
picture. I shall, therefore, endeavour here to condense in as 
few ,vords as possible what I consider as the real philosophical 
and Christian value of the Inetaphysical terms of scholastic 
speculation, particularly the ,vords Father, Son, and Spirit, 
Evil and Redelnption. I shall do so the rather, because the 
recent distinguished historian of Christian philosophy, Heinrich 
Ritter (fifth and sixth volulnes of his "General History of 
Philosophy"), has, in l1Ís Introduction, left the first and princi- 
pal question at issue ahnost untouched; I Inean, \yhat Christ 
and his Apostles really did or did 110t teach upon these points. 
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A. The Problern of tlte Trinity. 
All speculations respecting the manifestations of the Infinite 
in the Finite Inust fail and lead to glaring contradictions, unless 
the facts be well established and the investigation conducted 
according to the la\vs of historical evidence. Speculation can 
no nlore supply historical evidence than it can produce facts. 
The world of thought presents notions, abstract ideas, not 
history; if it attelnpt to transform such notions into reality, 
the result \vill be unauthorized Inythology, a morbid 111ixturc 
of facts and ideas, arbitrarily connected. The historical phe- 
nomena, again, cannot be transformed into abstract notions 
\vithout losing their reality. vVhatever nanles philosophers 
and poets lnay invent, there- are but two great realities before 
our eyes; the individual nlan consisting of a body and a soul, 
and nlankind as the organic chain composed of those original 
and imlnortal individualities. But reflection on these reali- 
ties leads us \vith necessity to a First "ViII and Cause. There is 
only one God; Inan and the uni\"erse, and, consequently, 
nlan and humanity, are his finite realization. 1\.. lIlixture of 
facts transformed into ideas, and of ideas transfornled into facts, 
may be poetry; but it is neither history nor philosophy, and 
it becolnes inyolved in all that is unreal as soon as it attempts 
to represent reality. Such a Inixture may serve as a temporary 
vehicle for cOIIlbining great historical phenolnena and pregnant 
ideal thought; but it loses that partial truth as soon as the 
synlbol is identified with the substance, as soon as the finite 
Inanifestations are identified \vith the infinite idea. No religious 
speculation can overstep these boundaries, \vithout falling into 
contradictions \vhich are ill-concealed under the name of 
mysteries. The real Inysteries of our existence are three- 
God, l\lan, HUlnanity. As to God, the starting-point and end 
of all speculation, He can, considered in Hilnself, only be COll- 
templated as the Eternal Thought and ",Vill of all Existence; 
and, therefore, silnply as the living Infinite. In this sphere \ve 
may express Aristotle's profound relnark that Eternal Reason 
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can think only Reason itself; in this manner God is by His 
eternal 'ViII making IIinlself, His existence, the object of His 
thought. Or, to speak in Platonic terills, with St. John:- 
Reason (Logos) is Divinity itself (" the Word \vas God"): 
\vhich logically inlplies that, in infinite consciousness, existence 
and thought are one. vVe are thus led to the contelnplation 
of the Divine triad: 


EXISTENCE, 


THOUGHT, 


CONSCIOUS EXISTENCE. 


So 11luch as to the contemplation of God, considered in Hinl- 
self. 'Ve do not enter into the lnethod and limitation of such 
a contelnplation; but no intellectual lnan \viII deny that it is, 
and renlains, and ahvays 111ust have been, in deep lninds and 
serious ages, the first legitilnate object of luan's thought. N O\V 
if, looking upon the universe, \ve consider philosophically the 
Godhead as the creative po\ver, \vhich is the next object of 
contelnplation, or the demiurgic or coslnogonic sphere, \ve are 
led to that line of develoPlnent of thought in space and tilne 
\vhich is very currently and significantly expressed as Father 
(Creator) and Son (Creation), and \vhich, fonowed out logically, 
leads to the fonnula- 


FATHER. 
(Infinite.) 


SON. 
(Finite.) 


S
IRIT. 
(Conscious Unity of both.) 


If, finally, we contelnplate the relation in \vhich the t,vo great 
visible 111anifestations of the Spirit, the individual man and 
HU111anity, stand to God, \ve lnay consider God either as 
the Eternal Thought, or as Cause of Creation, and \ve COBle 
necessarily to the following juxtaposition: 


GOD, the infinite Being: 
SON, the infinite Thought: 
SPIRIT, the consciousness of both: 


the Creator, the F ATllER. 
the individual1\IAN. 
I-IUM.AJSITY. 


The two fonnulas are identical, if \ve \vai ve the consic1era 
tion of the difference between the Infinite and Finite: they 
are contradictory if we contelnpIate this difference. It is clear 
that \ve must get into logical absurdities, whether we deny this 
triad absolutely, or \yhcther we confound the three spl;eres; 
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the metaphysical and the cosnlogonic an10ng thelTIselvcs, and 
both with the anthropological. This, therefore, Inust also be 
our leading principle, \vhen ,ve apply our fonnula to Christ, 'fhe 
Man by en1inence, and to the Church, as redeenled IIu111alli ty. 
'Ve there have the follo,vil1g paralle]islns :- 


GOD, 
absolutely. 


Seós. 
Father. 
FATHER. 


GOD, 
as 
Existence objectivized by 
Thought. 
.Aó'}'os as Seór. 
- 
Son as Christ. 
l\IAN. 


GOD, 
as 
conscious Unity of 
Both. 
0eòs .Aó'}'os. 
Spirit as Chu'l"ch. 
HUMANITY. 


Here ,ve find that Christ in His o,vn person, and by the ele- 
ment of life He called into action, becomes, as it ,vere, a bridge 
between the absolute infinite God and n1ankind. 
The individuality of Christ evidently was considered by HiIl1- 
self and His Apostles as an entirely hUlTIan individuality, subject, 
therefore, to all the Divine laws of hun1an nature, froln genera- 
tion to death, considering actual sin, not as the substance, but 
only as the accident, of that nature. But it is also clear that fIe 
considered HiInself, in an elninent sense, as the Son of the 
Father: and that St. John believed and kne\v that Jesus ,vas 
not only the l\1essiah, or Christ, or the chosen }Iall, God's 
1tfessenger and Prophet, but also the living 111anifestation of 
God Hilnself as eternal Reason (Logos). He therefore con- 
sidered him neither an Angel nor Spirit, 1101' a lnere prophet: 
not a special intellectual or moral nlanifestation, but tile n1ani- 
festa tion of God. 
Here two great dangers beset the path of believers as soon 
as they began to think and to unite facts \vhich they believed 
on good evidence, and ideas ,vhich their reasoning po"
ers 
presented to theln ,vith convincing force. 
They might lose sight of the la\vs of historical man born of a 
\\.oman, confounding his sphere and nature ,vith that of \vhich 
he is the lTIanifestation. This is the In.rthical element in its 
proper sense; true in the idea, but ill1perfectly expressed, and 
therefore not true in the Jetter but in the spirit. 
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They rnight confound the first and the second spheres, and 
place God the Absolute at the head of the line of temporal 
development, thus confounding in their conclusions God the 
absolute Being, the Unconditioned, and God the Creator of 
the world and Father of lnan. 
In both cases the result Inust be a logical con tradictioll. 
And such it has been. 'fhis fact Blust be stated for the honour 
of truth. Yet to negative the whole contenlplation ,vould have 
corrupted the very essence of Christianity. If Christ's llature 
be not identical \vith the Divine nature, but only sÏ1nilar to it, 
there is an end of the Christian religion. For religion rests, under 
whatever form, upon the assumption that Divine and hUlnan 
reason are identical, only \vith the difference between the Infinite 
and the Finite. This may be expressed imperfectly, but it 
n1ust not be negatived. 'Ihe appearance of such a negation 
killed Arianism as much as the imperfections of its own positi,'e 
theory, which would have luade of the history of Christ a nlY- 
thological fiction, and would have led to hero \vorship, delnon- 
ology, or any idolatrous worship. The dry Unitarianism of 
the eighteenth century is the first real negation, and has proved 
itself to be as incapable of eXplaining the history of Christ as the 
intellectual 111ystery of n1all and ll1ankind. As religion, it can- 
not pretend to Inore than a latitudinarian :\Iohalnluedanisnl, 
or, at most, to a denationalized J udaisu1; in short, to 1110dern 
deisll1, taking Christ as a n10ral model. Such, ho\vever, is not 
the Unitarianism of some of the present leaders of that denon1i- 
nation in England. Negation, then, of the problem being 
suicidal, let it be well considered that the lnost absolute fonn 
of negation is to declare the probleln incon1patib]e with reason. 
The evil li('s very deep. The Church history of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth centuries resolves itsE:lf into two traO"edies. In 
o 
the fourth century one party an10ng the clergy appeared to 
negative the problenl, and the other solved it illogically and 
un historically. 'fhe latter view having triulnphed by a perse- 
cuting and often unscrupulous Inajority, the victorious hierarchi- 
cal party canonized, in the course of the two next blood-stained 
centuries, the confession of its inteHectual bankruptcy into a 
confession of faith, and made submission to it the condition of 
VOL. I. G 
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churchulanship and the badge eternal salvation. The Ger- 
manic nations received this sad heirloo111 un\villingly, and spi- 
ritualized it nobly. 'The Churches of the Refo1'll1ation accepted 
the legacy \vith a saving clause, its t\vo principles. 
But, however this be, the legacy is not that of the antc- 
Nicene Church, least of all of its first ages. It stood faithfully 
upon those t\vo indestructible pillars, Scripture and Reason: the 
one as the mirror of God's good-\vill to\vards luankind and of 
the destinies of the hUluap race, a11d the other as response to 
the highest object of thought, the Divine and hUluan nature. 
It did not set up speculative formulal'ies as tests. It \vas free 
fron1 that 111ixture of facts and speculative thought \vhich con- 
stitutes the false groul1chvork and original sin of scholastic 
divinity, both in the Greek and ROll1an and in the Protestant 
National Churches; and fronl that irrationalism \vhich has killed 
spiritual Christianity in the bud, and produced or favoured, 
by the ,vorst kind of negation, indifference, ignorance, infi- 
delity, inullora1ity, servitude, destruction, despair. 
'Vhat is true of the first is true of the other speculative 
problenls of the age. vVhoevLr ignores or does not under. 
stand and appreciate their nature ,viII, as a thinker and a 
historian, understand no more of Christ and early Christianity 
than of the present yearnings of the human nlind. As to the 
idolizers of those forn) ulal'ies of Councils 01' Synods, they seeln 
to nle to sho\v a gross ignorance of pl'inlitive Church History, 
as nluch scepticisn1 as Voltaire and his friends, and infinitely 
lll-ore than Inany an10ngst the en1Ïnent and serious thinkers of 
that é\ge ,vho negatived Christianity historically, often l'epro- 
dueing it philosophically. As to those who, kno\ving better, 
have not the ,vish to kno,v and the courage to speak the truth, 
their faith or their philosophy is \vorth nothing, if it does not 
luove, yea force, theln to face Scripture and Reason, or \vhat- 
ever they nlay like to call that one Divine voice ,vithill U
, 
".hich is the conscious and intelligent ].esponse of the soul to 
the history of lnankind, and the truthful reflection of its 
luirror, the Bible. 


I 
I 
I 
I 
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B. Tile Problem) of tile Origin of Evil, of Sin, of Justification, 
and of tlte Destinies of lJIankind. 
The second problenl, which presented itself to the lninds of 
serious Christians at the beginning of the third Christian age, 
or of the second century, ,vas this. Does there exist, as mankinù 
{pels Ï1npelled to believe, a Divine Providence? Here it is es- 
sential not to forget ho\v deeply the state of the world had 
affected the speculative Inind. The philosopher felt hin1self 
oppressed and crushed by the weight of the present. How, 
millions asked, can the dreadful state of the world be recon- 
ciled with the belief of the Fathers in a 1110ral governnlent of 
the world and in Divine avenging justice? 
Plato and, to a certain extent, Aristotle had given to the 
Greeks and Romans the lneans and the inclination of solving 
the philosophical part of the first problenl; and the contact of 
Judaisll1 and Hellenisnl at Alexandria Ï1npelled the natura]Jy 
contelnplati\'e Ininds of the Jews to cOlnbine for its sol uti on 
Hellenic ingenuity ,v1th the wisdoln and sacred traditions of 
their nation, and even of the Egyptians. 
But as to the second probleln, it was brought before the 
philosophical mind first of all by the a,vakened consciousness of 
sin. As soon as the Jewish idea of justification hy IHere pro- 
fession of the La\v, and by the accol1lplislui1ent of external ordi- 
nances, was found to be a delusion, and Hellenic polytheis111 
with its accompanying fables and levity and ilnpuri ty ,yorse 
than the Jewish superstition, the Christian idea of redenlptiol1 
arose in its Divine splendour through the preaching of the 
Gospel. Christ's doctrine, life, and death awakened in Ulan the 
deadened or obdurated fepling of rnoral self-responsibility, and \ 
of a hidden Divine po\ver in himself to act according to the 
inner law of the conscience, neither losing sight of his ince5- 
sant shortcolnings nor of the direct and indissoluble union 
between G.od and his soul. Paul's ",-restling ,vith the external 
fonnalities and pride of the J e\Vs had led hiln to stalnp the 
word Faith with the seal of the Gospel, and use it in a sense 
which speaks to all Inen's conscience, and \vhich found a 
02 
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response in every breast and in every tongue, above all anlong 
the Hellenic nations. For the preaching of this real life- 
restoring faith Inet the universal feeling that 110 outward 
action or ,york can help 111an, bu t only the io,vard disposition 
of the 111ind (" Gesinnung "). It is this disposition of the will 
\vhich of itself produces good actions, and ,vhich nlakes actions 
good. Good ,yorks presuppose a mind steadfastly looking upon 
the eternal Good, and never losing sight of the ,vickedness and 
,vretchedness of selfish enslaved \vilL St. John, in preaching 
of thankful love to God and charity towards man as brethren, 
l1ad completed these Divine ethics. But, at the same tinle, 
thinking and serious Christians found much to puzzle thcIn, 
both in these ethics and in their own heart. 
First caIne the philosophical difficulties. vVhat is the orIgIn 
of evil? Why did Adam . fall, and the la\v of sin renlain ill 
bis children? What is to beconle of poor ignoran t people 
falling into perdition for not having known God 
 Is there no 
salvation for the ilnlnortal soul hereaft
r? The passages in 
Scripture are obscure: 111uch depends upon the general vie,v 
taken by the lneditating divine of the nature of God and 
hUlnan destinies. As soon as that question is raised (and it. ,vas 
raised at that tilne by philosophizing Ininds, both Jews and 
Gentiles, and even Christians themselves), \ve find the same 
antagonislns appear ,vhich in the fifth century are repre- 
sented by St. Augustine and Pelagius; in the sixteenth, by 
IJut11er and Calvin; in the seventeenth, by Anninius and 
Jansenius. The antagonistic vie\vs have each of thenl its good 
side: their fau1t lies in a on
-sided conclusion, which los
s 
sight of the collateral principL.
; and their curse is the attempt 
at lnaking a Inatter of faith out of what is a doglna of the 
school of the age, past or present. The struggles and debates 
of the first half of the second cen tnry are not inferior in depth 
to any of those of subsequent epochs; bu( the state of the 
Christian mind appears in that age very superior. Great freedolll 
is allowed, so long as the parties 1110ve on Christian ground, and 
appeal froln those antagoniSl11S to Scripture as their code and to 
the universal conscience as their judge. That this freedoll1 
was not maintained, that this principle was not carried out as I 
I 
I 
I 
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it ought to have been, ,vas the tragedy of that century and of 
Christianity. This catastrophe ,vas the result partly of hierar- 
chical bigotry, partly of the calan1Ïty of the tilne. There is 
only one way of giving its proper place to speculation in Chris- 
tianity individuaHy, by a Christian }ife of moral earnestness and 
self-sacrificing love, and socially by a sound public life. No\v, 
such an honest public life ,vas not possible: as ,ve now say, 
because the ancient ,vorld did no longer, or did not as yet, possess 
a fresh popular elelnent for forn1ing a nation; or, as the Chris- 
tians then said, because the world ,vas to perish. This deep 
tragedy rendered a perfect solution inlpossible. 
The speculative reflection ,vas, secondly, supported by the 
contemplation of the realities of life. The Christian ,vas 
puzzled, as soon as he could not conceal frolu hilllself that the 
destruction of the ,vorld ,vas indefinitely postponed. "\Vhat an 
accumulation of sin, of crilne, of lnisery ! If the devil governs 
the world, ,vhy does God not give it over to perdition 
 And 
if it is not to perish, why does God not take up the gov
rn- 
men t, and establish His kingdoln of justice and peace at this 
late hour? And this brings us to the consideration of the 
second element which was at work in directing and fOflnulizing 
those inner reflections of the Gnostic philosopher, the hopeless 
complication of the world, ,vhich neither Stoics nor Epicureans 
had succeeded in solving. The moral bankruptcy of both ,vas 
undeniable, even in the eyes of the heathen. Cato had conl- 
Initted suicide; the last ,vords of Brutus are said to have 
been - " "\Vhat is virtue?" To deny the existence of evil 
seelned to the wise Ulan a mockery. Yet men could not Inake 
up their minds to endeavour to laugh it away by enjoying 
the pleasures and luxuries of life. Conscience and reason 
alnong both Gen tiles and Christians could not help asking - If 
there be a God, ,vhere is He in this world of evil and misery? 
"\Vhere is the Divine Inoral governulent, if aU the hopes of nlan- 
kind are blasted, and liberty and virtue are trodden down as 
crin1e? Luxurious dynasties have been devouring Asia and 
Egypt, and imperial and pretoriall Rome is no,v crushing all 
the relnains of national life by a ,veIl-calculated nlachinery 
of nlilitary despotisn1 and of centralizing police. This despo- 
G 3 
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tisln, since the time of Nero, had weighed, to a c-ertain degree 
systell1atically, and \vith special force, upon the Christians. 
Not that the regular despotism of youthful imperialisn1 could 
be cOlnparcd, except as a playful kitten Inay be conlpared to a 
grown-up tiger, ,vith the 111achinery of 1110dern lnilitary govern- 
Inel1ts. The forn1s and even the action of ll1unicipal life 
existed unimpaired, and Nero and Don1Ítian \vere in served out 
of ROIne, having neither railways nor telegraphs. But it ,vas 
bad enough for the tÏInes, and hard enough for the sons of 
those ,vho had saved and freed and civilized Europe with their 
blood and self-denying virtues. As to Christians, even the 
mildest among them could not help considering the principles 
of such govenUl1ent as the \vorking of the devil. God pernlÍttec1 
it for the punislunent of the ,vickedness of the ,vorld: it ,vas 
the sign of the approaching extennination of the present race 
of Inan, when those who here condelnned to tenlporary flames 
the living bodies of Christians would be cast into eternal fire. 
rrheir prayers for the emperors \vere curses for their reign, race, 
anù elnpire. H Thy kingdoln cOlne" had the saIne Ineal1ing. 
The Inatchless personality of Christ settled the first of those 
speculative problenls for the believer. His Divine nature, nlani 
fested in suffering hUlnauity, substituted a living individual fûr 
the abstract Inetaphysical notion of the Platonic or Stoic philo- 
sopher, \vhich wanned no heart, and exercised no influence upon 
any hunlan will. This Divine Ï1nage banished fron1 the Ininc1 the 
deceits of sorcery; that is to say, the delusions produced by 
the be\vildering effects of the hidden power of hUlnan ,vill over 
the minds and bodies of other individuals. It rendered to the 
Blind the consciousness of the power of the will of Divine love 
in luan. St. John's Prologue did not originate, it settled, the 
Logos question, \vhich was agitated by the disciples of Plato 
and Philo, and by several Inystical Jc,vish sects. It settled it, 
not by discussing their speculations, nor by anticipating those 
of Basilides and Valentinus, but by the siu]ple juxtaposition 
of God's eternal love and Christ's life and self-sacrificing death. 
Since Christ's appearance, the Logos ,vas no longer, even to 
one ,vho believed only ,,,hat the first three Gospels declared . 
of Christ's life and sayiugs, an abstract idea, as it ,vas even to 
Philo, lying as a dead,veight or incubus upon the realities of 
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life. The Logos was indissolubly connected ,vith the individual: 
it bore the perfect type both of the Godhead, loving sinful and 
ungratpful Ulan, and of humanity risii1g to Divine lnajesty under 
the weight of the deepest hUlniliation, and Inanifesting god- 
like love under the pangs of death. 
But Christ had opened by his life and teaching a prospect 
also for the satisfilCtory solution of the second question. N 0- 
body, not even the Apostles, so far as their writings allo\v us to 
judge of their progress, was able to elevate hÎlnself to the 
height of Christ's great prophetic n1Înd and ,vords so as to be- 
lieve that the kingdolll of God, announced by Christ as near at 
hand, could appear upon this ,vretched and sinful earth without 
the previous physical destruction of our globe. The ,vorld, as 
it existed, was believe4 to be about to perish by fire, as a 
fonner one had perished by ,vater, in consequence of a silnilar 
state of general depravity. It seelned, indeed, to grow daily 
Inure wicked, and daily running nlore headlong into perdition. 
Christ was soon to come back to judge the living and the dead, 
and to Taise up a new state of things out of its sll10uldering 
ruins -- out of the dry bones which the grave and death should 
surrender. In the l1leaU tilne, "Blessed are they who die in the 
Lord! " The ]
ord is cOIning (
Iaranatha), and blessed be God 
that hUlnan life is short, and that the end of this cruel world is 
at hand! Such a solu tion satisfied the general class of be- 
lievers and the leading practical Inen alnong their governors. 
But it satisfied neither the Inystical Jew, nor the speculative 
Inind of Christian Egypt, nor the wild Ïlnagination of Syria and 
Asia l\Iinor-a mind having a tinge of IIellenisll1 without its 
sobriety, of Hellenic idealislll without its luoderatiol1) and of 
Christianity ,vithout its practical spirit and social tendency. 
'Ve can scarcely doubt that the SÏlnon 1\Iagus of the Acts con- 
nected sonle speculative ideas with his iUlpure Christianity: his 
disciple, the Hellenic or Hellenistic ßlenander, certainly did; 
so did Cerinthus, as ,ve have seen; and so did the Ophites, as 
we shall see when treating of Basilides. 
But we will COlnnlence the picture of the two leading lnen of 
this age with the representative of the ecclesiastical or general 
congregational (catholic) life, Igna tins of .A.ntioch. 
G4 
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I. 
IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH. 


THERE lived in the latter part of the first century a freedman 
called Ignatius, \vhose name nlust be connected with that of the 
old ROlnan fan1ily of the Egnatii. As to the precise date of his 
nlartyrdoln, it is nowhere positively stated. The Canon of 
Eusebius places it in the year 107 or 108 (Trajan 10, 11.), evi- 
dently for no other reason than that such a year suited the 
ca talogue of An tiochene bishops he had before him; a list 
\vhich, in this epoch, has no chronological value. SynceUus says 
110thing, and the" Chronicon Paschale" speaks of the martyr- 
d0111 only accidentally. vVhen, under the head of the first Jear 
of Trajan, the lTIartyrdolTI of Sill1on, Bishop of Jerusalem, is 
lnentioned, that chronicle adds, in a silnilar manner, "Ignatius 
of Antioch suffered 111artyrdo111 at Rome." The spurious Acts 
of Ignatius have the ninth year of Trajan in the Greek, and the 
fourth in the Latin text. Here Pearson has sho\vn the right 
,yay for historical criticisll1, which Ussher had failed to find, 
and which Grabe could not discern.*' The Acts connect the 
luartyrdom on the one side ,vith the victory over the Daci, on 
the other ,vith Trajan's stay at Antioch.. No,v, the first Dacian 
,var took place in 101, or the fourth year of Trajan ; he received 
the nan1e of Dacicus in the follo\ving year. The second Dacian 
,val' does not extend (see the proofs in Ekhel) beyond the year 
105, and the ROlnan colonists \vere sent thither in lOG. The 
Parthian ,val' begins in the spr
ng of 114 (seventeenth Jear). 
'frajan passed the \vinter of 115 at Antioch, and set out for the 
Annenian call1paign, \vhich is Inentioned in the Acts to mark 
the time, in the spring of 115 (eighteenth year). It ,vas in the 
beginning of that eventful year that Trajan \vas in danger of 


* Pearson's excellent discussion of this subject was found among his 
papers, and is printed in Jacobson's" Fathers." Critical reaùers will com- 
pare with that dissertation Ekbel's documents and arguments, Doctr. Vett. 
Num. tom. vi. p.414-438., and Niebuhr's observations on the chronology of 
the Dacian war in his article on the Arch of Constantine in the" Beschrei- 
bung Roms," vol. III. i. pp.314-318. 
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perishing in that dreadful eart11quake ,yhich destroyed a great 
part of Antioch. This is sufficient to prove that no elnenda- 
tions (which Grabe tried), and no inlaginary late Dacian \\ar 
(Ussher's expedient), can nlend the n1atter. The Acts are an 
unhistorical and forged document. It ,yould, therefore, be in 
the highest degree uncritical to place the transportation of 
Ignatius to Rome in 115 because the Acts give us his conver- 
sation with Trajan at Antioch, which could only take place at 
that period. But there appear to Ine to be other, and good 
reasons, for assuming for it the year 115, and none for placing 
it between 106 anù 108. On the contrary, this and any earlier 
period is bistorically highly Ï1nprobable, not to say impossible. 

'here l1lUSt have been SOlnc very urgent reason to cause Igna- 
tius to be conveyed from Antioch to the amphitheatre at ROlne, 
and that because he was a Christian bishop. Trajan speaks 
of the Christians, in his Re
cript to Pliny, as if the whole 
question ,vas new to hiln, and that rescript is of the year 110, 
as Pearson has most learnedly proved. The great disaster 
which befel the metropolis of the East in the first months of 
the year 115, Inust, according to the telnper of the tilnes, have 
created a great ebullition of popular feeling against the Chris- 
tians, as similar events regularly did under the Antonines and 
later. One can, besides, understand that the en1peror, being 
on the spot, should order Ignatius to be 111ade an exalnple of; 
not, however, at Antioch, where it might have excited a bloody 
tumult, but at ROlne. Trajan hilnself, ,vith ilnperial po,ver, 
satisfied the popular voice and his own la\vs by condelnning 
Ignatius to death; but, as a wise sovereign, he prevented the 
Inischief his execution in the alnphitheatre of Antioch Inight 
have occasioned. 
For these reasons I think the transportation, and conse- 
quently (according to our view of the case) the 111artyrdonl of 
Ignatius, is an event of the year 115, or the eighteenth Jear of 
Trajan. As he died Bishop of the metropolis of the East, and, - 
after the destruction of the Church of St. Jalnes at Jerusalem 
, 
the Inost ancient Church in Christendoln, and as he \vas evi- 
dently a 111an of great renown in the Christian world when he 
wrote his farewell Epistles, the tradition that he ,vas a disci.{>le, 
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if not of Paul, at least of St. John, would seeln to be correct. 
lIe is said to have organized the ,vorship of his Church liturgi- 
cally, and his Epistles prove hiln to have been an ardent pro- 
1110ter of episcopal govenunent, as the only Ineans, ill those 
tinles, of giving or preserving unity and peace in every city, 
and keeping up brotherly relations between the differell t 
Churches. 
Ignatius 'vas no hierarch for all this. What is Episcopacy? 
In its essential character nothing more or less than the first 
office in the Church, one which gave a personal, goverllil1g 
power, ,vith constitutional limitations; an executive po,ver, 
controlled by the elders and the people, ,vhich wi th the 
Bishop forn1ed the congregation of the faithful. This Epis- 
copacy ,vas an offspring of trust, founded upon mutual con- 
fiùence; and in that sensè we cannot help seeing in the in- 
stitution, which is cognate with prin1Îtive Gennanic Kingship, 
a providential in1provenlen t of the Presbyterian fonn of govern- 
111ent. This, however, ,vas the prin1Ítive one: the administra- 
tion of the Church ,vas in the hands of a board or cOl1unittee 
,,,hose nlembers sat, as long as they ,vere able and \vorthy, for 
life, according to that arrangelnent left by the Apostles, to 
\"hich the ROlnan Clelnens referred the Corinthians. 
The iUll110rtal Epistles and nalne of Ignatius are, ho,vever, 
principally \vound up ,vith his death, he baving been trans- 
ported to ROlne to be thrown before the \vilù beasts in the 
Colosseun1, ,vhere he died, seeking, rather than fearing, 
Inartyrdoln. There is no better reason for doubting this fact 
than the authenticity of his three letters, as preserved and 
read in the national Syrian Church. AU three are fare\vell 
letters, the parting ,vords of a luartyr. The first of these is 
addressed to a young n1an, already Bishop of Sn1yrna, to 
Polycarp, ,vho) nlore than half a century later, follo,ved his 
paternal friend as a steady and detennined 111art)'r. The 
second is addressed to the Ephesians, \\Tho had sent their 
bishop, Onesinlus, to greet Ignatius on the \-vay: the third to 
the ROlnans, ,vho seenl to have been disposed to use their 
influence to save hin1 fro III the cruel death which a,vaited bin1. 
No description of the character of the writer, 01" of the nature 
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of his Christianity, can give so clear a vie\v of the c10se of this 
age as the text of those precious letters thelnselves conveys 
to us. And still this text is less kno\vn than all the legends 
and controversies about him and the Epistles forged and re- 
forged under his -nanIe! 'Ve, therefore, subjoin the letters 
themselves, in a faithful English translation; the origin
d Greek 
stands at the head of the patristic texts, in the first volume 
of our" Analecta." A detailed analysis of the character, life, 
and doctrine of this great man will be found in my " Ignatian 
Letters. " 
There certainly is in Ignatius a Inorbid element. He looks fo1'- 
,yard to his death, neither like Socrates nor like St. Paul. When 
near the Ì1nperial city, the destined place of his lnartyrdoln, his 
feelings are roused to the pitch of enthusiasll1, and his Inind 
does not show that subliine self-possession and serenity which 
the words of the Apostle breathe in a sÏ1nilar position (2 TiIU. 
iv. 6-8.): "I anl now ready to be offered, and the tilne of my 
departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished 111Y course, I have kept the faith: henceforth there is 
laid up for llle a crown of righteousness, \vhich the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give Ine at that day; and not to n1e 
only, but unto all thelll also that love his appearing." Ignatius 
indulged in what appear to have been visionary speculations, \vhich 
he withholds froin the ROll1ans, for ,vholn he thinks they are 
too subliule and too difficult to understand. But this iutellectual 
,veakness is not a u10ral one. He knows full well that all his 
speculations and all his burning zeal cannot lnake hitn worthy 
to be called a disciple and follo,ver of Christ. He feels that 
his lluty is now a steadfast confession of his faith, not by 
\vards, but by deed, and that deed is to die. 
The Epistle to the Ephesians exhibits the mind of Ignatius 
at its cuhninating point. The conclusion is the Inost prophetic 
and sublime expression of the wonderful change which Christ's 
appearance ,yorked in this \yorld, by substituting the con- 
sciousness of the free action of the Spirit, and of 1110ral respon- 
sibility, for the fear of the hidden powers of nature. 
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THE THREE EPISTLES OF ST. IGNATIUS. 


A. 


The Epistle to Polycarp. 
IGNATIUS [who also is TheophorosJ to Polycarp, overseer of the 
Smyrneans, ,vho rather is overseen by God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, much greeting. 
I. Heartily welcoming thy mind, which in God is founded as upon 
an immoveable rock, I praise God the more abundantly for having 
been accounted worthy to behold thy unblameable countenance, of 
,vhich may I have to rejoice in God! I beseech thee by the grace 
with which thou art clothed, that thou add to thy course and exhort 
all men to be sa\Ted. l\Iake thy office to be respected with aU 
diligence. both of body und spirit. Be careful for unanimity, than 
which there is nothing more excellent. Bear all n1en even as the 
Lord beareth thee. Have patience with all in love even as thou 
doest. Be instant in prayer. Ask for more understanding than thou 
hast. "\Vatch, for thou hast already a spirit that sleepeth not. Speak 
to everyone according to the n1anner in ,vhich God speaketh. 
Bear the infirlnities of all men like a perfect athlete; for where there 
is much labour, much also is the gain. If thou love the good dis- 
ciples only, thou hast no grace; rather suhdue by meekness those 
who are evil. All wounds are not healed by one salve. Allay 
paroxysm by embrocation. Be wise as the serpent in everything, 
and harmless as the dove. For this reason art thou both of flesh and 
of spirit, that thou mayest be persuasive as to those things which ... 
uppear to thee before thy face, and n1ayest ask for the things. 
invisible that they may be revealed to thee, in order that thou mayest 
be deficient in nothing and n1a.yest abound in all gifts; ,vhich it is 
time thou shouldest pray for, as the pilot for the wind and as he who 
is tossed by the tempest for the harbour, that thou mayest attain God. 
Be vigilant as God's athlete. The meed is incorruptibility and life 
eternal, of which things thou also art persuaded. In everything I 
pledge for thy soul myself and n1Y bonds, which thou hast loved. 
Let not those confound thee who, appearing worthy of truth, teach 
strange doctrines. Stand in the truth like an anvil which is struck, 
for it becomes a great athlete to be struck and to conquer. l\Iore 
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especially on God's account it behoveth us to endure everything, 
that He also may endure us. Be careful more than thou art. Be 
discerning of the times. Expect IIim who is above times, him to 
whom there are no times, him who is unseen, him who for our sakes 
became seen, him who is impalpable, hinl who is without suffering, 
hinl who for our sakes suffered, him ,,,,ho for our sakes endured every- 
thing in every form. 
II. Let not the widows be neglected; after our Lord be thou their 
guardian. Let nothing be done ,vithout thy ,vill, neither do thou 
anything without the will of God; nor indeed doest thou. Stand 
well. Let the meetings be lllore frequent; seek to know every man 
personally. Despise not the slaves, nlale and female, neither let 
them be puffetJ up; but as for the glory of God let them ,york morc, 
that they may be meet for that more excellent liberty which is of 
God. Let thenI not desire to be redeemed from the common stock, 
that they may not be found the slaves of lust. Fly the coquetting 
women, but the more hold converse with the aged nlatrons. Say to 
my sisters that they love the Lord, and that they be content with 
their husbands in body and in spirit. Likewise charge my brothers 
in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that they love their wives as 
the Lord his church. If a man be able to continue in chastity of 
body for the honour of our Lord, let him continue without boasting; if 
he boast, he is lost: if he have made it known to anybody except the 
bishop, he is gone into perdition. It is becoming to Inen and women 
who marry, that they be married by the counsel of the bishop, that 
the marriage may be made according to the Lorù and not according 
to lust. Let everything be done for the honour of God. 
III. I{eep ye to the bishop, that God also may keep to you. I pledge 
my soul for those who are subject to the bishop and the presbyters 
and deacons: may my portion with God be with them! Labour 
together, struggle together, run together, suffer together, go to sleep 
together, rise together as God's stewards and intimate friends and 
ministers. Please hin1 under whom you qerve, from whom you also 
receive the wages. Let no man of you be found a deserter. Let 
your baptism be to you as armour, and faith as a hehnet, and love as 
a spear, anù patience as a panoply. Let your credit be your good 
works, that ye may get paid out what is worthy of you. Have 
patience in meekness as Goù has with you. l\Iay I have to rejoice in 
you at all times! The Christian has not power over himself, but is 
in the service of God. I salute him who is deemed worthy to go to 
Antioch in my stead, as I charged thee. 
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B. 


Tile Epistle to tlte Epltesians. 
IGNATIUS [who also is Theophoros] to the church which is blessed in 
the greatness anù fulness of the Father, to her 'wlto is pre-ordained 
before the world to be for e,Ter unto lasting and unchangeable glory, 
perfected and elected in a true purpose in tl
e will of the Father of 
Jesus Christ our God; to the nlost bliss worthy church which is in 
Ephesus, all hail in J esns Christ in pure joy! 
I. Since I have recei \'ed in God that much-loved manifestation 
which you have rightminc1edly nlacle according to the faith and love 
in Jesus Christ our Saviour} because, as those who in1itate God, you 
have been excited in your blood fully to accompli:;h the God-like 
,york; for when you had heard that I was bound and prevented frOIn 
visiting you on account of our common name and hope, trusting in 
your prayer (to obtain) to be thrown among the beasts at Rome, in 
order that by achieving this I might be enabled to be a disciple of 
God, you have made haste to see me: - since, therefore, I have in 
the name of God received the visit of all of you in the perSOll of 
one, nay, 'lolto in unspeakable Jove is your bishop - and 1 pray in 
Jesus Christ that you 111ay love him and that you may all be like 
him, for blessed is he ,vho has vouchsafed you to be ,vorthy of haying 
such a bishop: - since, then, love does not allow me to be silent 
towards you, on this account I have chosen to exhort you to conforll1 
to the will of God. For when no lust worketh in you with power to 
torment you, ye live according to God. Your off8couring is also Jour 
sanctification, 0 Ephesians ! 
 ye of that church \vhich is renowned in 
the 'vodd! Carnal men cannot òo spiritual things, nor spiritual n1en 
carnal things; just as faith can 1 10t do the things of unbelief, nor 
unbelief those of faith. But even the works you do according to the 
flesh are spiritual ,yorks ; for you do all in Jesus Christ, prepared as 
you aTe for the building of God the Father, carried up to the height 
through the engine of Jesus Christ which is the cross, using the 
Holy Spirit as the rope, ,vhile Faith is the pulley and Love the way 
carrying up to God. 


*- rrEp;
11,lla VfJ.WV Kai Üì'
'l(j'W. V/HVJ/: " Even your offscouring (tbe tempta- 
t.ions of the flesh) are your lustration ;" that is to say, becomc to you a means 
of sanctificat.ion; for baving becn overCOlne thcy are nlade subservient to the 
spirit, for spiritual purpose
, unùer the spirit stronger anti purer. 
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II. As to other men, pray for them - for there is a hope of their 
repenting - that they may be partakers of God. Gi \?e them oppor- 
tunity of becoming your disciples even by your works. Against 
their lofty words put humi1ity, and against their blaspheming nleek- 
ness in constant prayers, against their seduction firmness in the faith, 
against their violence mildness; not striving to imitate them. But 
by meekness let us strive to be imitators of the Lord, than whom who 
was ever more wronged? or deprived? or depressed? For it is not a 
question of prolllise, but whether one be found in the strength of 
fai th even unto the end. Rather than to speak and to be nothing, it 
is better to be silent and to be somet/ling, in order tbat one may 
,vork by what one speaks, and may be known by what one is silent 
about. 
III. 1\Iy spirit boweth down before the cross, which is a scandal to 
the unbelieving, but to us salvation and life eternal. rI'here were 
hidùen from the Prince of this world the virginity of l\Iary, and the 
birth and death of the Lord; three shouting mysteries 'Were opera tell 
in God's quietness. From tIle appearance of the star and the 
nUlnifestation thereby of the Son, every magic power disappeared, 
and every bond was dissolved, and the old kingdolll and the ignorance 
of wickedness perished. From that time e\'erything was put in com- 
motion, because the dissolution of death was meditated, and what 
was ordained with God took its beO"inninO'. 
o 0 
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c. 


TIle Epistle to tlte Romans. 
IGNATIUS [who also is Theophoros] to the church w]jich bas found 
n1crcy by the-greatness of the Father most High; to bel' who presides 
in dignity over the country of the TI0111anS, to her who is ,vorthy of 
God and is worthy of her honourable position., worthy of being called 
blessed, worthy of praise and worthy that her prayer be heard, who 
excelleth before all ill love and hath Christ for her law blamelessly, 
much greeting! 
I. IIavillg long since prayed to God, that I n1ight be worthy to 
see your God-worthy faces, I now hope that I shall salute you being 
bound in Jesus Christ, if it be God's ,vill that I should be deen1ed 
,vorthy of God to the end. For the beginning has been well disposed, 
if I attain to receive without hindrance my portion at last by suf- 
fering. For I am fearful of your love, lest it should inj ure me. For 
to you it is easy to do ,vhatsoever you please; but for n1e, it is dif- 
ficult that I should attain God, if indeed you do not spare Ine. For 
I shall not have such opportunity to attain God; nor ,vill ye, if ye 
no,v be silent, ever haye the benefit of a better work. If ye keep 
silence about me, I shall beconle God's speech; but if ye love nlY body, 
I shall be again an echo of myself. Do not try to give me anything 
better than this, that I should be sacrificed to God whilst the altar is 
prepared, that ye, becoming u loving choir, may praise the Father in 
Christ Jesus that he deemed the bishop worthy to be God's, when 
he called him from the rising of tlte sun to the setting. It is good 
that I should set from the world to God, that I may rise into Ilim. 
Ye have ne,"er envied any Inan. Ye haye taught others. Only 
pray for strength fron1 within and from without, that I 11lay not only 
speak, but also may will; that I nlay not be called only a Christian, 
but also may be found to be one: for if I an} found to be, I am also 
fit to be called, faithful even when not appearing in the w'orld. 
Nothing, indeed, that is only appearing is good: for Christianity is 
not a work of persuasion, but of highmindcdness, when bated by the 
world. 
II. I ,vrite to the churches, and I dec1are to all, that willingly I 
die for God, if it be that you hinder nle not. I beg of you, do not 
become to me an unseaSOlla ble love. Let me be of the beasts, by 
\" hose Ineans I am enabled to obtain God. I an1 God's wheat, and by 
the teeth of the bea
ts 
nll I ground, that I n1ay be found God's pure 
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bread. Rather entreat kindly the beasts that they may be a grave 
for nle, and may leave nothing of my bo(;1y: that not even when I am 
fallen asleep, I may be a burden upon any man. Then I shall be 
in truth a disciple of Jesus Christ, when the world seeth not even my 
body. Supplicate our Lord for me, that by these instruments I may 
be found a sacrifice to God. I am not commanding you like Peter 
and Paul: they ,vere Apostles, I anI a condemned convict; they were 
free, I am hitherto a slave. But if I suffer, I am a freedman of Jesus 
Christ; and I shall rise from the dead, in IIim, a free man. 
III. And now, since I am in bonds, I learn to desire nothing. 
From Syria to Rome I am cast among beasts, by sea and by land, by 
night and by day; since I anI bound between ten leoparùs, who get 
,vorse w'hen I do good to them. But by their ill-treatment I am 
furthered in 111Y apprenticeship: still by that I am not justified. 1\Iay 
I have to rejoice of the beasts prepared for me! and I pray that they 
may be found ready for me, and I will kindly entreat them quickly to 
devour me, and not, as they have done to some, being afraid of them, 
to keep frOJll touching me. And should they not be willing, I will 
force them. 
IV. Pardon me: what is expedient for me, I know myself. Let 
nothing envy me, neither things visible nor invisible, tbat I may 
attain Jesus Christ. Fire and the cross, scattering of the bones and 
the array of the beasts, the mutilation of the limbs and the grinding 
of the whole body-hard torments of the Deyil! -let them come upon 
Jue, if only I may attain Jesus Christ. The pains of child-birth 
a wait me: my love is crucified, and there is no fire in me to love 
matter. I do not desire the food of corruption nor the desires of this 
worlù. The bread of God I seek, which is the body of Christ; and 
as drink I seek His blood, ,vhich is love incorruptible. 
V. l\Iy spirit saluteth you, anel the love of the churches which have 
received me as for the name of Jesus Christ. For also those \vho 
are not bodily near to the road accompanied Ille in every city. And 
now that I am near to Rome, I meditate Inany things in God; but I 
ITIoderate myself, that I may not perish through boasting: for now it 
is becoming in me that I should fear the more abundantly, and should 
not look to those that puff me up. For those who say to me "
Iartyr," 
scourge me: it is true that I desire to suffer, but I do not know if I 
be worthy. For IllY zeal is not apparent to many, but it wars within 
me. I want, therefore, nleekness ; because by that the Prince of this 
world is nlade powerles
. I am able to write to JOu heavenly things; 
but I fear lest I should do you harnl (pardon me), that, not being able 
VOL.L H 
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to take it in, you might be choked. For even I, for being in bonds 
and able to know heavenly things, and the places of angels and the 
station of powers and the things visible and invisible, am for all that 
not a disciple: for I lack llluch of being perfected for God. Farewell 
to the end, in the patience of Jesus Christ! 


CRITIc;AL APPENDIX. 


TIle Ignatian Question. 
As to the authenticity of the Syrian recen
ion, I have shown, ,in the 
l->reface to the fourth volume of the first edition of "Hippolytus and 
bis Age" (now reprinted at tl
e end of the second), that the gratuitous 
fiction of a heterodox monk ('whom the Rev. Dr. 'V ordsworth has dis- 
covered), or as Licentiate Uhlhorn of Göuingen:J proposes, of an 
ascetic monk, who made certain incoherent extracts from the genuine 
Seven Epistles (out of sheer heterodoxy, or for his own edification), 
must, at all events, be abandoned. Neither heterodoxy nor asceticism 
explains anything, and both suppositions are contrary to very positive 
facts. Not only have we now in the British 1\Iusenm, instead of one, 
two complete sets of "The rThree Epistles of St. Ignatius," but 
Colonel Rawlinson has seen at Bagdad the same Three Epistles 
annexed to the manuscript of a Syrian Ne\v rrestmuent; treated 
therefore as an acknowledged, nay, almost canonical, text of the 
Syrian Church. The illustrious decipherer of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions has since confirmed this fact in one of his letters to n1e, and 
he hopes to be able to secure the manuscript for Europe. Uhlhorn 
thinks the argument of Cureton and myself:, which is derived from 
the subscription of the one Syrian 1\18., " The Three Epistles of St. 
Ignatius," not a stringent one, because the sense of the Semitic 
article is doubtful; but he does not reflect that, if there be an anlbi- 
guity, the sense must be decided by the context. Con1mon sense 
ought to have told him that nobody would say " Here end Three 
Epistles," if he kn
\v there were others. The inscription, therefore, 
can only mean that the Syrian Church recognised, as Ignatian, 
the Three Epistles, in this text, and no more: but, \vhat is still better, 


* Uhlhorn, Verbältniss del' kürzeren griechischen Recension (A) der 
Ignatianischen Briefe zur Syrischen (8). In Niedner's Zeitschrift fiir 
historische Theologie, xv. p. 3G8. and p. 247. 341. 
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the other manuscript S3YS so expressly, Ly closing the text of the 
three letters thus: "IIere endedl what is of Ignatius." 
These being the facts, 1vhat shall we say of such puerile criticism 
as that of Uhlhorn? (p. 10.): "The 1\IS. is of the sixth century. At 
that time the (Greek text of the) Seven Epistles existed; the Syrian 
copyist, therefore, either did not kno\v their existence, or he u
ed 
criticism (that is to say, mutilated the text): either of these assump- 
tions places him in a doubtful position." First, there is no such 
dilemma: the copyist knew only three Epistles. Secondly, what 
,vere these three? The same which his own CI.lurch, the Church 
of Antioch, knew, the authority of \V hich he naturally followed, 
and not that of a foreign Church. 
That smne text, then, is found in another mrnuscript, and even as 
a. sacred text of that Syrian Church, appended to the canonical books. 
In following her, the writer did what the copyist of the Syrian Con- 
stitutions did; and both acted nlost wisely. They preferred copying 
w hat they had every reason to believe to be true, and took no notice 
of what Greek interpolators had made out of the genuine Letters. 
It is a fact proved by Cureton that no original genuine Syrian 
author quotes any text not found in the Syrian text of the three 
Epistles: as, indeed, no ante-Nicene author does. Both, moreover, 
quote the texts ackno\Tledged by the Syrian Church. Is it good 
criticisnl to pass by such facts and arguments? \Vho can doubt 
that the Syrians Iuust have had a translation of the relics of their 
Apostolic Patriarch? From the earliest tÏ1ues it was their jewel. 
IIow is it that the Greek text is unknown to the Church luOst 
interested in the glory of Ignati us ? 
It is true all this is not learned; it does not rest upon the inter- 
pretation (or misinterpretation) of doubtful texts; it is not a corollary 
of a nletaphysical formula: it is only common sense. Any good 
scholar can find it out: any luan of COl1lmOn sense can understand it. 
I, for my part, confess that I have lived too long in England not to 
think that COlUlllon sense is a good argument even for learned men, 
and that .the public have a right to exact from them a certain 
respect for it. For this reason, also, I cannot submit, as far as nlY 
conscientious opinion is concerned, to any common sense criticism 
being put down by dictatorial assertions, even though they come frOlll 
a really learned and acute writer like Dr. IIilgenfeld. To IllY great 
astonishment I find that this critic objects to the conclusion I have 
drawn, together with Dallié anJ others, fronl what is calleJ the last 
chapter of the Epistle of Polycarp. 1\ly readers nlay remenlbcr that 
n2 
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1he Apostolic Father is made in that passage to inquire after Ignatius 
(,vhom he before had classed among the celebrated 
Iartyrs of the 
Church!) " et de his qui cum eo sunt." I kno'w as well as they that 
this may be the translation of the original Greek, "oi }If.T' aVTov)" 
" those with him:" but I should like to ask those critics whether 
they can produce a single passage ,vhere such a phrase is used about 
persons who are departed, and who, therefore, if with him, are only 
with him in the grave. l\Iy Greek masters and common logic tell 
me it cannot have been used iP that sense; for a good Greek phrase 
never implies an absurdity. Indeed, it is only used about li,'ing 
n1en. Consequently, that chapter is spurious; and what it states 
about the many Ignatian Epistles, and about those who were with him, 
is no evidence in favour of the Seven (or rather Eleven) Epistles of 
tIle 
Iartyr of Antioch, but an imposition convicting its author of 
complicity in the Ignatian fraud. 
Facts, however, find no greater favour with certain people than 
common sense. The proofs brought forward, ,vith as much modesty 
as learning, by Dr. Weiss of the University of Königsberg, the 
learned reviewer of Petermann's edition of the Armenian version of 
the Seven Epistles:if<, that the greater part of the facts alleged by 
Uhlhorn do not exist, some of them being gratuitous, some impossible 
assumptions, have found so little grace with Dr. RilgenfeId that he 
aoes not scruple to say, in his recent work on the Apostolic Fathers, 
that this refutation, taken from the Syrian (and Dr. 'Veiss has given 
specimens of his being a Syrian scholar), is. the best justification of 
Uhlhorn, ,vho is not known to the world either as a Syrian scholar 
or as a critical scholar at all.t A fe,v ,vords will show the justice 
of this dictatorial verdict. Uhlhorn's famous monk is said to have 
made extracts from the complete text, for his own edification, and 
therefore to have left out, as far as he could, whatever related to 
the reverence inculcated in the Seven Epistles towards the Divine 
authority of the bishop. IIad he thought these passnges not ,'ery 
edifying, I think we should not quarrel much with his taste. But 
,vhy (asks Weiss) did he not leave out the whole Epistle to PoIycarp, 
\vhich is throughout an Episcopal instruction, and in which the 


:If: In Reuter's Repertorium, vol. lxxviii. part 2. p. 98. sqq. 
t As to his accurate Greek scholarship, Hilgenfelù himself quotes the 
following specimen (p. 190. note). Dr. Uhlhorn (p. 32, 33.) translates in 
the passage of the Ignatian Epistle to the Ephesians (ch. iii.), 1\vv yàp àpXt}v 
;X w TOU JlaO'}TEVf.t10m, lCaì 7rpocrÀaXwvJl(v W!; t1vvòtòat1lCuÀíTat!; /lOt', the last 
words thus: U As to my fellow-disciples (wie zu meinen l\1itschülern)." This 
certainly is no title for speaking so slightingly of Dr. Weiss's criticism. 
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duties towards the Bishop are distinctly mentioned? Uhlhorn has 
thought fit to meet his argument by asserting he could nòt well leave 
out that passage without destroying the context. Now, Weiss lllight 
have ridiculed the whole argument, as being in contradiction to the 
general assumption of the l\Ionkists, that the man who made the 
extracts cared little or nothing for the context, and only picked 
out what he thought edifying. But he simply observes that the 
assumed fact does not exi5t. The passage might, wiih the greatest 
ease, bave been left out, as a glance at chapters v. and vi. will 
show. Nor are the expressions of the genuine text identical with 
the obnoxious passages peculiar to the Greek text. The argument 
of Uhlhorn is that of Baur, ex ungue leonem. "Once give Divine 
authority to the Bishop, and the whole system is there." But 'Veiss 
has very rightly observed, first, that, in the Epistle to Polycarp, obe- 
dience to Bishop, Elders, and Deacons is enjoined; in the others the 
Deacons are left out, and the Elders alone named vdth the Bishop: 
and secondly, that the Syrian Ignatius exhorts the Bishop to do 
nothing without God's advice; as a counterpart of the admonition that 
nothing should be done without his, the Bishop's, advice. This, Weiss 
modestly submits, seems to imply that obedience to the Dishop was 
free, like the love he desires the flocks should show Lim, and not irre- 
spective of the nature of his behests. He therefore submits that the 
idiomatic expression of Ignatius, in his letter to Polycarp, "ICeep 
ye to the Bishop, that God may keep to you," should be interpreted 
in that sense, cum grano salis. The Greek text, on the contrary, 
makes out that his authority rests upon Divine ordination, and tbat 
he who does not submit to the Bishop is cut off from the Church: 
the Bishop is the vicegerent of God and Christ, as the Presbyters 
were of the Apostles. This doctrine is inculcated ad nauseam. 
Weiss might have added, that the interpolations of the Apostolic 
Constitutions, which now are revealed by the Syrian text, and on 
record, prove that all this was part and parcel of a system. The 
hierarchical party already, towards the end of the second century, 
made the most of the captivating idea of the Catholic Church which 
originated about the middle of that century. They used it ag a basis 
for the doctrine of spiritual absolutism, and foisted the doctrine 
into all the documents, fathering their unholy tenets upon the ancient 
Bishops with the same zeal and impudence as in later times the 
Papists did in their Decretals, the foundation of the Canon law, 
which is, according to Dr. Pusey and Father Newman and their 
it In Reuter's Repertorium, vol. lxxviii. part 2. p. 169. sqq. 
n3 
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friends, the ecclesiastical law of the Church of England, and indeed 
the only prop of their system. . 
But he does not fail to observe that the undeniable reference to 
sects which no more existed in 115 when Ignatius died, than they 
aid in 97 when St. John wrote his Gospel, betrays the age and the 
nlotive of these doctrinal, as well as hierarchical interpolations. 
Instead of following Dr. \Veiss in his triumphant demonstra- 
tion that the Syrian text contains, in almost all cases where there are 
various readings, that ,vhich appears to be n10re original., I shall 
conclude these critical ren1arks with a few words respecting Baur. 
.. 
He Las shown superior judgment in not venturing to defend any 
longer the philological argument. "There are," he say
, in his recent 
work, "three opinions; that of those ,vho l1laintain the Syrian text 
to be genuine, of those who believe in the authenticity of the Greek 
text, and of those who believe neither to be genuine. This last 
3S my own. There are arguments in favour of the first and second 
opinions; but the q nestion mlist at last be decided by tbe general view 
adopted of the character of the age." Against this ,ve demur. 'Ve 
think the question stands, first of all, upon philological grounds, and 
then upon chronological. Certainly, if St. John's Gospel (as Baur 
still maintains) was written by a clever impostor, therefore about the 
middle of the second century, and the Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephc- 
sians by another impostor only ten or fifteen years earlier, no text 
can be genuine which refers or alludes to either. Away then with 
Ignatian Epistles, Syrian or Greek! woe upon the extracts from 
Basilides! woe upon those from Valentinus! woe upon those of 
Heracleon! woe upon whoever ventures to quote, twenty or fifty 
years before Baur has l11ade out they were 'written, the one pro- 
scribed half of the canonical books! 


'" There is only one point on which I must differ from him. The Syrian 
text renders the 7rapo
v(jj-t-oí in the Epistle to Polycarp (ch. ii.) by a worù 
(derived from the root gzar) which woulù signify abscissiunes. Cureton, 
therefore, thonght that the translator found in his Greek manuscript 
7i'apá
v(jfw. Uhlhorn defends the Syrian reading; but it appears to me, that 
as the Syrian translation of the New TestaIuent gives in tlle Epistle to the 
Hebrews, x. 24., for 7íapo
1}(jff,ÓÇ, the word gurúgo, from the root gar, and 
as the letters Sain and Resh may be mistaken for one another, the true 
reading of tbe passage is gurógo, as conjectured by Petermann, or guro!Jo 
(fI'OI11 garah). The sense of either fornl is excitament'llm (Job, xxxi. 34., 
Provo xxiv. 6.): gar, garah means excitare (Acts, xiv. 2.; compare xxi. 
17.). This is exactly the meaning of 7rUpotlJ)/f(J', 7rUpol!.V(jflÓl:. As to t.he 
Syrian translation of lp..ßpoxai, it means embrocations, "liniments," and 
is, therefore, also quite in keeping with the simile. 
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I deeply regret that Hilgenfeld, in dealing ,vith Ignatius, has re- 
lapsed into the unhistorical and unchronological subjective criticism 
of this school. He first rejects the Syrian text, because Uhlhorn and 
Petermann have proved that it exbibit:; extracts, and then goes 
through the Seven Epistles, and at great length shows that they refer 
to a time posterior to Ignatius. Thus ,ve have no genuine Ignatian 
text, because the Seven Epistles are certainly not genuine. Had 
he Qegun ,vith this argument, the spuriousness of the Seven Epistles, 
and then bestowed an impartial criticism upon the Syrian, so 
wantonly rejected, he would haye arrived at the same result as 
ourselves. Both IIilgenfeld and Baur, howE;ver, offer fresh proof of 
my assertion, that the Greek text of Ignatius has no defenders 
among men of critical reputation and skill. Of the two Romanist 
,vriters who defend its authenticity, Hefele gives no reasons, and 
Denzinger's are as bad as those of Dr. 'V ordsworth. This does not sur.. 
prise me; for no good reason can be advanced in behalf of what they 
have to defend. "Roma locuta est." "Pear30n (who did not know 
the Syrian text) has said so ;" consequently the Seven Epistles are 
genuine. Let them be so for them: but they should not attempt 
to defend them by nrgument. The worst of all however, I must 
confess, is that based upon tbe Armenian text, which, by a mon- 
strous paralogism, is dignified into being the original of the Syrian 
text.. A text which exhibits, not only the Seven mentioned by Euse- 
bius, but even the other long-rejected Epistles (including the most 
absurd of all, the correspondence with a Cilician 1\Iary),-such a text, I 
say, is assumed to be the original from which the Syrians (who always 
translated from the Greek, and never from the Armenian) made 
extracts (avowedly containing all the passages quoted as Ignatian by 
the ancient Fathers); and this too done by the Church of Antioch, 
Ignatius' own Church, which must have kept from the earliest times, 
and indeed did read, the Epistles of their great patriarch with a 
respect second only to the canonical books to which they have been 
found appended! 
Everyone who considers for a momeri
 the nature of such criti- 
cism, will agree with me that there is no hope of mankind being 
delivered from hierarchical impositions, theological delusions and 
quibbles, until the Christian nations begin to interest themselves in 
sueh topics. Then classicRI scholars will take those 
acred texts in 
hand, and plead the cause of truth and common sense before the 
Christian public at large; and truth will reign supreme even in 
Church history, and common sense even in theology. 
H4 
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II. 


BASILIDES. 


WE have already stated, on different occasions, that Gnosticisll1 
within the Christian congregations was coëval with Peter and 
I)aul; that SÏ1non the Samaritan \vas a historical personage 
and a Gnostic philosopher; that Cerinthus was opposed by 
the Apostle John; and that Hippolytus gives us an account 
of various Christian or Christianizing sects \vhich preceded 
Basilides and Valentinus. As, however, it is impossible 
\vith our present knowledge, to ascertain whether the \vorks 
of these ancient sects, quoted by Hippolytus, \vere really 
anterior to the systems of those great men, I abstain frolu 
introducing their primitive ,reèords, as docunlelltary evidence in 
Iny picture of this age and in the " Analecta." 
Their general priuciples,. however, nlust not be entirely 
passed over in silence. The Inost positive and l'elnarkable 
anlong theln are the Ophites, or, in the equivalent Hebre\v 
name, Naassînes (from nakash, the serpent). 'fhis sect, \vhose 
origin is as ancient as t.he Pauline age, undoubted]y believed (as 
is proved by the extracts given froIn their writings by Hippo- 
lytus, even if they be of a later age and fashioned after Basilides 
and Valentinus) that in Jesus of Nazareth the Logos had be- 
come incarnate. But they connected this belief so intimately 
\vith their own speculative theory as to the first moving cos- 
mogonical principle of nature and history, \vhich they caned 
(in allusion to the old sacred sJlnbol of the Jews) the Serpent, 
that they necessarily transfonned Christianity into a vehicle 
for propagating their fantastical, pantheistic system. They,vere 
not, however, devoid of profound and extensive ideas. If the 
Logos, they said, be really the first principle, it must have been 
worshi pped and glorified, as the Inanifestation of the Godhead 
and the means of approaching God, in the Inysteries of aU the 
great nations of antiquity, from the Babylonians and Assyrians 
down to the Greeks, as wen as by the inspired Hellenic poets 
like Pindar. Starting froln tl1Ïs idea, they adopted a half- 
cabalistic, half-gnostic misinterpretation and mystification of 
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all mysteries and orgies, as wen as of the simple language 
of Scripture, and particularly of the divinely childlike ,yords of 
the prologue of St. John's Gospel. Not satisfied with the 
plain and eminentlJ ethical and practical words of Christ, 'which 
they knew from the Palestinian Gospel, they interpolated 
them ,vith mystical sayings, unkno\vn to general tradition, 
though found at a very early date in provincial and sectarian 
fonns of that Gospel, such as the" Gospel of the Egyptians," 
or the" Gospel of Thomas," quotations from ,yhich occur in 
Hippolytus and else\vhere. They possessed also sacred books 
of their own, partly didactic, and partly liturgical. The fol- 
lo\ving passage in Hippolytus will convey an idea of their 
contents, and is directly suited to our present purpose. "The 
N aassînes," he. says (Cod. f. 27.), "honour the Father of all 
other things, their Logos, as l\ian and Son of J\fan." * 
They worshipped \vhat they called the Logos, as Hippolytus 
afterwards explicitly states (Cod. f. 32.): "This Man is man 
and woman, and is called by them, Adamas." 'fhis name, 
\vhich means the Unconquerable, was probably selected by 
thenl in allusion to the Hebrew Adaln, but is not derived 
from it. 
They had many high-flown hymns, of \vhich the following 
given by Hippolytus, Inay serve as a slight specimen:- 


" 0 thou citizen of Heaven! 
Thou much-praised man! 
From thee comes Father, 
Through thee comes l\lother, 
Those two immortal names, 
The parents of the Æons." 


These verses, however, no lTIOre prove thenl to have con- 
sidered the ideallnan literally as lnau-woman, than what foHows 


· For the restoration of this whole passage, see Bernaysii Ep. Crit. pp 8,9. 
I read the first sentence, however, as it stands in the 1\18. with one correc- 
tion only-that of 7rapà into 7raTÉpa, which is Bernays' emendation: 
OVTOi T
V åÀÀwv Ú7ráVTWV 1raTfpa TÒV aVTWV Aóyov TiP.W(1LV å1 1 epW7rOV ,ea 1 viòv 
åv8pw7rov. Bernays reads: T
 atJ.ljj ,,"óYíI" which seems to me not only to be 
unneceiiary, but also contrary to the meaning of the author. 
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proves that they regarded him as threefold in person (a 
Geryon, as Hippolytus says). These are the \vords:- 
One part of him is mental (Thought, Spirit), another 
psychical (subjective, the sensualized Soul), the third earthy 
(the material, merely sensuous). 
The report of Hippolytus proceeds thus:- 
" They think that to know him is the beginning of the power of 
know-ing God. It is thus expressed:- 
The beginning of perfection is the knowledge of :r..ian; but 
the knowledge of God is absolute perfection." 
Again: - 
All this, the mental, and the psychical, ancl the earthy, 
were united, and came down, into one l\Ian, Jesus, born of 

lary. 
And again:- 
These three men together spoke tllrough Jesus identically 
as one, from their o\vn substances (each according to his pe- 
culiar nature) to their own people. Jesus spoke spiritually 
to the men of the Spirit, parabolically to the sensuous, literally 
to the materialists. 
" For they have, in their system, three kinds: the ange1ic, the 
psychical, and the earthy; and they distinguish three Churches 
(orders of believing n1en), which they call the Chosen, the Called, the 
Captive." 


Although all that follows respect.ing the details of the Ophite 
system, \vhen they endeavoured to explain allegorically ,vhat 
had no charm for them in its simple historical shape, is 
thoroughly fantastical and unsound, there is undeniably a 
real and deep Ineaning in the above distinction. 'Vhoever 
]1as ,vaded through the labyrinth of theological metaphysics of 
the follo\ving centuries will feel that much absurdity and 111uch 
persecution ,vould have been spared if that distinction had 
been attended to. As to the Ophites thenlselves, they lost, 
by their allegorizing, the benefit of what ,vas true in their 
systeu1. In attelnpting to carry out the rational and Chris- 
tian idea that there ,vas divine, spiritual, universal truth in all 
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the sacred parts of ancient religion and religious philosophy, they 
only proved that an aHegorical interpretation is capable of spoil- 
ing the syn1bolical and poetical as well as the historical elen1ent 
in religious institutions. rrhey corrupted the beautiful ethi- 
cal sÏ1nplicity of Judaism and Christianity, and destroyed the 
practical charm of Hellenism. But justice requires us not to 
forget that, when the Catholics learnt froln the Gnostics to 
philosophize, they indulged in that allegorical folly as freely as 
the Ophites. And have not our 1110dern Gnostics, to a certain 
degree, tried to do the same in the full sunshine of philological 
criticism? But as to philosophical depth and earnest specu- 
lation, there ,vas much n10re in those Gnostics than good 
Hippolytus ,vould a1low or could understand. They un- 
doubtedly touched also in their speculations upon the second 
problen1 of those ages, by ascribing the origin of evil to the 
Creator of the visible ,vorld, or the Demiurg. This doctrine is 
explicitly Inentioned as that of the kindred sect of the Peratai. 


Such was the state of Gnosticism ,vhen a great man arose- 
Basilides, a native Jew, trained in the school of l\Ienander, and 
probably also born in Syria, though he settled at an early 
period in Egypt. He must have been born in the first century; 
for his follo\vers asserted, \vhat is not contradicted, that he owed 
his Christian instruction to Glaucias, an interpreter of the 
Apostle Paul. His contemporary, like him a disciple of l\Ie- 
nander, Saturninus, or in the Syrian form Saturnilus, remained 
in Antioch, and ,vrote an exposition of his Inaster's s)'stelll. 
The sYl1chronisln, therefore, is as fol]o\vs:- 
30-G5: Peter and Paul- Silllon. 
66-98: St. John and Clenlens-l\lc>nander at Antioch and 
, 
G la ucias. 
99-130: Ignatius-Saturnilus at Antioch, and Basilides at 
Alexandria. 


Basilides is the first Gnostic teacher ,vho has left an indivi- 
dual, personal stanlp upon the age. He was a decided Christian 
, 
and cOlluuented upon the Ineaning of the Prologue of St. Johu'g 
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Gospel as part of the Christian Scriptures. Although, accord- 
ing to Baur, Strauss, and Schwegler, that Gospel was written 
a whole generation later than Basilides, I shall at the end of 
this chapter sho\v how entirely Baur has failed in evading my 
argument, and I \vill only observe here, that Basilides was per- 
haps not even the first Gnostic \vho commented upon St. John. 
Certainly, the \vriters of those Ophite books were acquainted 
\vith that Gospel and attelnpted to gnosticize it. Of the system 
of Basilides, as known before the work of Hippolytus was 
discovered, Neander has given, in the second edition of his 
"Church History" (i. 690-719.), a clear and honest exposi- 
tion, to \vhich I luust refer DIY learned readers. Nothing that 
was written about Basilides, before Neander, is worth reading. 
As to ,vhat we have learned_ from Hippolytus, Jacobi, in his 
excellent Latin essay, has pointed out the general bearing of his 
extracts upon the controverted points, and Baur, in his recent 
\vork, has followed in that line. 
My method \vill be a different one. I shall attempt first of 
aU to bring the man himself in his individual earnestness and 
depth before my readers, and then examine his speculative 
system in its relation to the realities before us, divesting it of 
all that is fantastical and unphilosophical. I think the frag- 
luents of Basilides preserved or extract.ed by Hippolytus, and 
critically reprinted by Ine in the "Analecta," are the only safe 
basis for such a reconstruction both of the character of the man 
and of the systenl. 


1. Basilides: the lJlan. and his Ethical Christianity. 
Basilides Inust be carefully kept distinct from his schoo]. 
His personal erudition is unquestionable. He had studied 
Plato deeply. A cOlnparison \vith his son Isidorus, who had 
little erudition, and no criticism whatever, sho\vs that Basilides 
,vas the master mind. His other discj pIes added richly to his 
fantastical constructions \vithout either his learning or his genius. 
Isidorus admitted the authority of the lost apocryphal books of 

he Alexandrian Jews, and evidently knew nothing of PJato 
and Aristotle except through the luedium of late writers and 
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supposititious books. All that is great in the Basilidian sys- 
tem was the originality of thought and the moral earnestness of 
its founder. His sect was doomed to perish, and did perish 
by not attending humbly to Scripture, and by separating them- 
selves from the congregational life of simple, Scriptural Chris- 
tians. Isidorus may, however, be considered as expressing, in 
his ethical views, the teaching of his father. HippolJtus men- 
tions him ,vith Basilides, as his true son and disciple. I shall, 
therefore, treat the ethical sayings of Isidorus as a faithful ex- 
ponent of the thoughts of the father. 
Basilides himself ,vas not an anti-congregational proud 
Gnostic, but a pious Christian, who worshipped with his con- 
gregation, and connected his spiritual life in all humility with 
that of all the other Christian brethren. He does not divide 
the Christians in to two separate classes, the knowing (Gnostics) 
and the believers. He most earnestly advises the speculative 
Christian, when he finds hÍ1nself under heavy temptations, to go 
to a brother and confess his sins, asking him for absolution. 
For that is the sense of the ,,"ords: "Let hiln [the Christian 
in temptation] say, I have entered the sanctuary j evil cannot 
touch n1e; give lne thy blessing, and lay thy hands upon l11Y 
head: and he will experience cornfort, spiritually and bodily." 
Basilides valued prayer addressed to God in order to obtain 
sOlnething fron1 Hiln, but he considered it as a lower degree of 
worship than the prayer of thanksgiving for God's nlercies. 
Faith (Pistis), not knowledge (Gnosis), was in hiseyes the highest. 
He considered the spiritual world as one whole, but constituted 
in different degrees. Faith and election of each nature (he 
said) correspond with the different degrees of the spiritual 
,vorld, and are conformable to the prilnitive election n}ade before 
the worlù. 
Neander obsen'es that Basilides' definition of faith, the con- 
senting disposition of the soul towards the invisible, very nluch 
resembles that of Hugo a Sancto Victore. It certainly ren1Ïnds 
us of the beautiful passage in the Epistle to the Hebrelvs (xi. 1.) : 
"Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen." Hope and faith exist in every soul, accord- 
ing to Basilides, always in a corresponding degree. Faith con- 
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nects the soul \vith the higher ,vorld, and in proportion as faith 
is more exalted, the conviction increases in the soul that \vhat 
we now hold in faith we shall really possess in that ,vorId. 
" The gift of everyone's faith " (these are his words) "is C0111- 
mensurate with his hope." This faith is an operative one: it 
produces, by the overruling Divine power, the effective will 
to do good. " Let one \viII," says Isidorus, " to practise what 
is good, and he \vill attain it." But he connects that faith 
\vith love: fear of punishment does not eradicate from the 
soul the inclination to sin. "\Ve find the saIne Inoral earnest- 
ness and depth \vhen he speaks of his belief in Providence, or 
in the Inoral order of the \vorld. "There is one \vorld," he 
says, "and that \vorld is one tenlple of God." This evidently 
expresses the thought that there is one Divine la\v of truth and 
justice in nature and history, leading us to the kllo\vlcdge of 
the only Holy God. "I will rather say anything," he some- 
,vhere exclailned, "than say, there is evil in the Divine fore- 
knowledge." 
What was it, then, that caused such a Inind to lose itself in 
wild COs1110gonic drean1s, substituting speculations for biblical 
facts and speculative superstiti-olls for the sirnple faith of the 
Gospel? vVhat especially drove hinl to fatalis111? Decidedly 
110t a sentill1ental horror of the sufferings he experienced or 
observed in the life of other men. It is true, he thought all 
suffering an evil, and considered it as a punishment for sin 
cOlnn1itted by the soul in this life or in a fonner state of 
existence. He ,vould not even except Jesus of Nazareth fronl 
that sentence, although he l-elieved and confessed that the 
Spirit of G'od had united Itself to hÎ1n at his baptisrn; nor 
did he see in the bitterest sufferings of that holiest of men 
any il1j ustice. For Jesus, he said, being conscious that 
he ,vas God's chosen organ for the holiest of purposes, 
and that he suffered for a cause the triumph of which he 
fore
a\v, his suffering ,vas so 111uch lightened that he ,vas as I 
one who did not suffer at all. The necessity of such suffering, 
ho\vever, arises fronl the nature of the worldly or den1iurgic I 
principle, the ruling Prince or Regent (Archon) of this world: 
he executes God's decree in a harsh and cruel manner as long as I 
! 
I 
I 
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his reign continues. He it ,vas who imposed dIe law upon the 
Jews. Basilides carried out this doctrine ,,,ith the greatest 
earnestness, COllI bining it with a systen1 of metelnpsychoses in 
the Egyptian sense. All nature is, according to hin1, striving 
after a higher development. 
To a philosopher ,vho tries to understand man, as a living 
individual, in all points, the question then arises, How could a 
mind like that of Basilides thus s,,'erve both from Scripture and 
that reason which is controlled by conscience through a Chris- 
tian life? I confess that the ans,ver generally given is to tne 
110t satisfactory. It is said that all this ".as a consequence of the 
dualism from \yhich he is supposed to have started, or of the 
mixture of the first principles of existence which, according to 
Neander, he placed at thp head of his systeln. In the first place, 
according to the tenns in ,yhich that answer is generally 
couched, it is decidedly false. But, even if understood in the 
nlore refined shape in ,vhich Neander puts it, I cannot help 
asking, "Thy could not so earnest a Christian philosopher 
overcome that dualis111 or that tnixture, when he found the 
God of love revealed in the Gospels, and especially in that of 
St. John? 
I believe the real historical truth to be this. In the first 
place, Basilides did not propose his 
peculative systeul as a 
doctrine collateral to and of equal dignity with the Gospel, 
but as a consistent developlnent of thought soaring to the origin 
of the nloral order of things in which nlan is placed by the 
Gospel. In the second place, Basilides "as not an in1passible, 
speculative 11lachine. He was a n1an suffering like others 
froin the desperate state of the world. He sa\v before and 
around him so Inuch wickedness and injustice that he could 
not help taking it into account when philosophizing. He ,vas 
resolved not to renounce his fifln belief in Providence; but 
he did not see how he could keep it, unless he clung to the 
old philosophy of Egypt and Asia, that eyil triumphs in this 
world of ours. Kor could he disentangle hill1self entirely fronl 
the false Inethod and the delusions of Silllonisln, or of what 
1Ienander had lllade out of it in Antioch, ,,-here he receiyed 
his first Ï1npressions. The systenl ,yhich placed the presell t 
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world under the spirit of evil was in the mind of Dasilides not 
a gratuitous assumption, it was the result of the corruption 
of the ancient world which, n10re or less, weighed upon all lllen of 
that age. The injustice of a tyrannical government necessarily 
destroys religious belief in God's providence, ho\vever kings, 
as they have done in all tin1es, 111ay support religious esta- 
blishments and erect gorgeous temples for their god or gods. 
In short, Basilides endangered both his faith and common 
sense by three errors. lIe did not found his historical belief 
upon the living historical Christ, as the Bible represents IIim, 
and upon the eternal love of God manifested in Hin]; he did not 
base his philosophy upon the universal conscience and reason of 
Inankind; and finally, he was not satisfied with the realization of 
Christial1i ty as the nature of. his age penni tted it. Despairing 
of the historical living reality manifested in that individual and 
in the biblical history of mankind, he gave imaginary life to 
abstractions as if they had a real development. Thus he spoiled 
both thought and history. He strove earnestly to be a Chris- 
tian, and he wished his hearers to be Christians; but the 
wild speculations in which he now found himself entangled, 
unsupported 1 as they were, by the facts either of nature or of 
history, and unwarranted by reason and conscience, by Scrip- 
ture or Christian experience, carried him a\vay from practical 
Christianity, and Inade his followers become fantastical Basi- 
lidians instead of congregational Christians. But many of his 
faults and defects were those of his tin1e, and took only another 
less fantastical fonn in the Church. In the hands of the Church 
also Christ soon becalne a !:7pectre, 'when her leading Inen 
began to think, and attempted to connect thought \vith his- 
tory and tradition. I cannot find that they showed much 
lllore respect for the eternalla.ws of the two elelnentS,. facts and 
thought, phenomena and ideas. On the contrary, history sho\vs 
that they counted as a trÍll111ph what ,vas only the proof of 
their failure, caning their own nonsense the holy n1ysterics of 
the religion of Christ, in order to D1ake t.hem believed. 
Basilidianism ,vas doolned to perish in aU the absurdities"\vhich 
Basilides had fantastically suspended round his leading idea of 
a Theodicea, or just.ification of God's \vays \vith the individual 
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}nan and with humanity. But he must be judged by hÏ1nself; 
and before we condenln hinl as a fatalist, or excuse our igno- 
rance by setting hiln down as a nlaùrnan, let us not forget the 
tragic tinles in which he lived, or the good which he did by 
stirring up thought and clinging to the intellectual eleUlents of 
Scriptur
. Let us not forget that he philosophized upon the 
basis of the words of the Apostle respecting the eternal Reason 
as u]anifested in Jesus the Christ. 
This fact has, besides, a direct bearing upon biblical criticisln, 
and gives a peculiar interest to the extracts from Basilides \vhich 
,ve find in IIippolytus. It rests upon good e\'idence that 
Basilides was a noted heresiarch at Alexandria under Hadrian, 
and that he 'vas older than Valentin us. 'That he directed 
his speculations to the words of the Prologue, and con- 
sequently founù the whole Gospel of St. John generally ac- 
knowledged as authority like the catechetical Gospels, nobody 
had questioned before Baur and Strauss; and I cannot help 
thinking that both these critics and those ,vho have follon-ed 
then} will, on further consideration, achnit that those large ex- 
tracts froln the "vork of Basilides given by Hippolytus rerl10ve 
all doubt on that head. In oreier to see the weakness of the argu- 
nlellts by which Baur and his friends have endeavoured to evade 
the force of this fact, it is only neces
;ary to refer to the text, as 
given in the" Analecta." They urge that 110 conclusion can be 
drawn froln the quotations, because Hippolytus introduces his 
extracts with the following ,vorùs: -" Basilides, and Isidorus 
the true son and disciple of Basilides, sa}' that 
fatthæus (
iat- 
thias) had communicated to thell1 sacred doctrines, ,vhich he 
had learnt from our Saviour's sacred teachinO'. Let us then 
o 
see ho\v rnanifestly Basilides, as \vell as Isidorus and their 
,vhole set, give the lie not only to l\latthæus (l\Iatthias), but 
also to hÌ1n who was his Saviour." In order to understand 
this sentence well, let us first look at that which precedes it :- 
" If then it shall be found that Basilides introduces not only 
the sense but the very words of the doctrines of .A.ristotle into 
our evangelical and saving teaching, what have ,ve to do but 
to restore ,vhat is stolen, showing to !tis disciples that, as they 
are pagans, Christ can be of no use to then1 
 " 
VOL. T. I 
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It is Basilides personally ,vho is to be exalnined, and it is 
l1is disciples ,vho are to be sho\vn up as having lost Christ's 
saving doctrine. Nobody denies that Basilides left behind him 
a work or ,yorks ,vhich contained an exposition of his systenl, 
and that his disciples referred to these works as authoritative. 
N O\V, if they themselves could not be refuted except by refer- 
ence to Basilides, ho,v could Hippolytus argue against Basilides 
himself from any extracts except such as were taken from 
Basilides' o,vn writings? . 
This is indeed most distinctly stated by him in the introduc- 
tion with \vhich the seventh book opens. The ,vords are these: 
-" After the exposition contained in the first six books, it 
now appears to me fight not to pass over the system of Basilides, 
,vho teaches the doctrines of Aristotle the Stagirite, not those 
of Christ." It is clear that, in describing Basilides out of his 
o\vn work or ,yorks, he intended to give an insight into the 
doctrine of the Basilidians, an of ,vhonl, and in particular his 
son Isidorus, }'eferred their wisdom to their master. N O\Y, of 
,vhat use could it be to quote any of his follo,vers against him? 
They ,vere to be judged by hÌ1n vvhom they followed; but as 
to Basilides himself, of whom he treats, he could not be con- 
victed of error by what the Basilidians do,vn to the tilHe of Hip
 
polytus or of Irenæus Inight have written and believed. That 
Hippolytus did not intend to quote anything here but the 
,vords of Basilides, is also proved by the way in which all the quo- 
tations ,vithout exception are introduced: "He says." 'Vhonl 
can this " He" mean in this context, after all \vhich had gone 
before, but Basilides? Lastl) , this assumption is the only one 
,vhich agrees with the character of the extracts thenlselves. 
They exhibit to us the leading sentences of an original and 
comprehensive speculative and theological system. N o,v these 
leading points in the systeu1 of Basilides 111ust have been laid 
down by Basilic1es hÍ1nself: and this argument is independent 
of ,,,,hat ,vas required at this place for the refutation of his 
theories. These points are not only delivered here as the 
authoritative thought and teaching of Basilides, but they 
could not be anything else, for they constitute the very foun- 
dation of the systelu. His followers undoubtedly modified 
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ana enlarged some secondary points of the system; but here 
\ve have (and, for the first time, eXplicitly) the groundwork 
itself broucrht forward as an arO"ument a g ainst Basilides and 
b b 
Basilidians. 

Ioreover, in one passage Hippolytus hin1self dra\vs the dis- 
tinction between the fundamental doctrine of Basilides hilnself J 
and the alnplifications of the system, points of minor impor- 
tance introduced by his disciples or contained in ,vorks of 
Basilides. Hippolytus says (ch. xxvi. p. 2,tO.) :-" All ,vho 
are in the Hebdomas having been enlightened, and the good 
tidings having been preached to then1, nothing relnained but 
to enlighten also the shapelessness amongst us." This sentence 
is broken off in the middle by Hippolytus observing, in a 
lengthened parenthesis, that the Basilidians had invented end- 
less Creations, Principles, and Powers, and the 365 Heavens 
governed by Abrasax, ,vhence the 365 days of the solar year 
are obtained. 
All this can lead the historian but to one conclusion, namely, 
that our eÀtracts refer to Basilides hilnself; and, consequently, 
that he ,vas acquainted with anù quoted the fourth Gospel as 
we do. 
It nlay be very inconvenient to sOlne of the adn1Ïrers of 
Strauss's systeln in Germany and England to be obliged to 
adlnit that Basilides, before the year lQO, comn1ented on St. 
John's Gospel, which was not \vritten (as the novel has it) till 
about the Jear 150 of our era. But if there be such a thing 
as historical evidence, it is here before U8; and I cannot 
help thinking that nlen like Baur and Zeller \vill COlne to the 
saIne conclusion. One of my reviewers, and a very kind and 
philosophical one, asks lne what interest I attach to this ques- 
tion? I ans\ver: first of an, that of historical truth and re- 
spect for evidence. But I hope he will allo,v me to add, that 
I should be sorry not to see hin1 conling also to the conclusion, 
that St. J ahu's Gospel is not a fiction, but the true account 
of Christ's beloved disciple, and that if it be not, there \vould 
be 110 historical Christ, and consequently no Christian Church, 
that is to say, no social Christianity. It is a point 110t to be 
taken up lightly. 


I 2 
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. The Speculative Systenz oj
 Basilides. 
Basilides, then, being neither a heathen, nor a demoniac, nor 
a myth, but a real individual, and a Christian of ethical earnest- 
ness my readers will, perhaps, like to have an idea of his meta- 
physical systeul, ,vith particular reference to the infonnation 
derived from Hippolytus. Instead of giving in this place a 
translation of the extracts made by IIippolytus, which are 
printed in the first volulne of the "Analecta," I think it 
,,,ill be better to direct attention to the ans",-ers which 
those fragnlents furnish if ,ve question theln in our present 
philosophical language, respecting the eternal problems of all 
thinking ages. They \vil1 be found of interest, I trust, not 
only for the philosophy of primitive Christianity, but also for 
that of the universal history of mankind. 
We nllist begin by avowing that \ve had previously known very 
little as to ,vhat Basilides really thought, and that most of the 
charges against him now turn out to be the effect of party spirit 
and ignorance. He never ,vrote a false Gospel; the "Evangelion" 
he composed, in t\venty-four books, ,vas in the fornl of a speculative 
commentary, his o,vn theosophic exposition. Hippolytus says, 
that he nleant by " Evangelion" the graduallllanifestation of the 
Divine pl'inciple of life arnong the Æons and in the universe. 
As regards Christian doctrine l1estined for the use of mankind, 
he believed that God created the ,vorld and continued to 
be its supreme ruler, the destinies of nlan being the decrees 
of an eternally good Providen
e. He believed that Jesus ,vas 
the Christ and the incarnate 11lanifestation of the Eternal '" ord, 
although he seems not to have thought that St. Luke's ac- 
count of the Incarnation inlplieù a preternatural procreation. 
He believed the soul to be Í1nrnortal, although he did not un- 
derstand the ,vords of Christ in their literal sense as to the 
resurrection of the body. All this agrees perfectly ,,,ith \vhat 
we kno\v respecting his practical Christianity. As to his dis- I 
ciples, they had no scruple about buying and eating 1l1eat 
offered to idols, but they abhorred heathen \vorship and all acts I 
of idolatry. 
I 
I 
I 
i 
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Dasilides attenlpted to systelnatize the Prologue, and thereby 
fell into the error of hypostatizing psychological thought and 
treating logical abstractions as Divine history.. Hippolytus has 
ingeniously pointed out that some of his fictions are mere 
hypostatized Aristotelian terms. In the same manner, Christian 
ideas and facts are mixed up in this systeln \vith Oriental or 
individual ill1aginations, and ,vith the weakest portion of antique 
science, natural philosophy. Thus the ,,,hole speculation is 
absorbed into a InythoIogical process. This process, however, 
starts froln a very profound idea. It exhibits the eternal work 
of creation as a process of the Divine mind, \vhose reflex is the 
hunlan mind. And in this systen1 of evolution there appears 
a nucleus of deeply Christian thought, and a sound basis of 
Christian philosophy, in Illany respects superior to the Jewish 
and J udaical Gnosticis111 which preceded it and even to the 
later Catholic scholasticislll. Basilides caIne to a breach with 
the hi
tory of tbe ,vorld in breaking \vith the Old Testalnent, 
but he extended the views of Christian philosophers for ever 
beyond the pale of J udaisn1 and Semitism. 
Christ is, in the history of mankind, not only the centre of 
the intellectual history of 111ankind, but also the author of a 
new view of its philosophy, and St. John is the principal prophet 
of His Divine philosophy of l\Ian. But Basilides ,vas the 
first historical individual ,vho, as a philosopher, endeavoured 
to apply Christ's vie\v of the destinies of hU111anity and of the 
connexion between God and Inan to the general spiritual 
history of 1\Ian. 'Ve learn fron1 the quotations in Hip- 
polytus (vii. fl5. p. 238.) that he considered the history of 
111ankind as one great Jnanifestation of the progressive Divine 
principle, but distinguished in it thrpe epochs: the age before 
the Law, the age of the Jewish dispensation, and the Christian 
age, then only just cOlnn1enced. As to the La,v, he taught 
,vith St. Paul, that it ilnpressed mankind \vith the idea of 
sin, but that it \vas not the expression of God's own nature. 
God IIilnself, His inrnost Being and Substance, ,vere only 
manifested in Christ, not as the continuation of Judaism, but 
as a ne\v principle, J udaislll having by no means been the 
manifestation of the First Cause of the universe. 
I 3 
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To understand the fundamental view of Basilides as to tIle 
three ages of the world, \ve must enter into the elements of his 
metaphysical system. 
All evolution (he taught) con1menced by the \vorking of the 
ineffable, absolute, Divine mind upon matter. His eternal 
thought is the origin of all created things. The first creation 
was merely intellectual. The Po\vers (Dynameis) proceeding 
froln him were, according to Irenæus" , Spiri t (Nus), from 
\vhom sprung Reason (Logos), and fròm Reason, Thought 
(Phronesis), from whom came both'Visdom and Po\ver (Sophia 
and Dynalnis). Froln these, according to Irenæus, came the 
first (highest) angels, and they began to create the universe, 
the first Heaven; and thus came forth, altogether, 365 series 
of angels, creating a corresponding nUlnber of Heavens, be- 
neath all of \vhich is our earth, the Kosmos. All this is 
merely the mythological form of psychologic speculation, based 
upon the simple ,vords of the Prologue, and coupled \vith the 
imaginary astronomy of the ancient world. 
It is stated in our extracts that the ,vords, "Let there be 
]ight," produced the germ or seed of the world, " ,vhich," adds 
Basilides, " is the light that cometh into the ,vorld" (John, i.). 
The beauty of Divine goodness attracts the element of life in 
matter: this Divine elelnent Basilides calls the Sonship. There 
are three classes of Sonship. The most refined element flies 
by its own nature up to the ineffable Father: the second Son- 
ship uses the Holy Spirit as a \ving, but rises by its assistance 
to the paternal glory, from whence the Holy Spirit, being 
repulsed by the Ineffable (and attracted by matter), sinks into 
an intermediate state, below the Ineffable (purely intellectual), 
but still above this earth (the mere psychical, or animal). The 
essence of the life of this earth is COl1cen trated in the Demi- 
urgos, or Spirit of the material '\V orld, whose Son (conscious 
realization) is much n10re elevated than himself. This ma- 
terial ,vorld, in its brute resistance, in its blind hostility, to the 
Divine fonnative and lÌlniting power, is the evil principle. 


· 1.23. .Compare Clem. Strom. iv. 539., Theodoret. Hæret. Î. 4., Epiphan. I 
IIæres. XXI\.. 1. 
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This was the rulin cr idea in the first as to those three ages of 
t) 
the ,vorld. The Prince of this 'V orld ,vas blind, and hacllnade 
it in perfect ignorance of the higher purposes it was to subserve. 
But his Son, ,vhom he placed at his right hand,-the conscious, 
intellectual principle of the nlaterial world, the natural principle, 
-,vas capable of manifestation to the hU111an Inind. It ,vas 
he who spoke to J\Ioses, distinctly stating (Exodus, iii. 6.) 
that the name of the real God had not been revealed to the 
Fathers. The Derniurgos, or Prince of this 'V orld, was the 
author of the Law; it ,vas his Son ,vho spoke by the prophets 
who preceded Christ, both anlong the Jews and Gentiles. This 
Son ,vas infinitely higher and greater than that of the un- 
conscious creation, and ,vas the real moving principle of that 
period (pp. Q35, Q36.); but far froln being the expression of 
the true God-the first cause of all creation-Divine Provi- 
dence. It is the psychical, not the spiritual, principle ,vhich 
lnanifests itself in the second age, as it \vas the purely 111a- 
terial one which predolllinated in the first. It follo\vs fron1 
this exposition, that Basilides understood the biblical account 
of the Fall of our first parents as not belonging to the ter- 
restrial history of the soul and to the real existence of nlan. 
Jesus of Nazareth opened the third age. He ,vas naturally 
procreated by Joseph, like any other nlan; but God's o,vn 
substance ,vas mixed up with his soul in the act of generation. 
Such is evidently the lneaning of Basilides, although Jacobi 
asserts that our extracts are a refutation of the accusation of 
Epiphanius on this point. Basilides, in quoting the \vords of 
the Gospel of St. Luke (p. !zi1.): " The Holy Ghost shall COBle 
upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshado\v 
thee," interprets thenI as referring to the Divine Spirit passing 
through the il1terll1ediate spheres, and to the Po,ver on High. 
But all this does not, by any Ineans, exclude the l)aterllity of 
Joseph. On the contrary, it appears that this paternity \vas 
luaintained by Basilides, fronl ,vhat Hippolytus proceeds to say 
(pp. Q43. QiO.): " As to all that follo\vs in the life of Christ, 
the doctrine of Basilides is the saIne as ,ve find in the Gospels." 
This appears to say that, as to the first point, Basilides did not 
adopt the Catholic interpretation. It ,vas his speculation which 
I 4 
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elevated his vie\vs of Christ above that of the Ebionitcs, and 
this speculation had a Scriptural foundation. Basilides added, 
that the life of Christ \vas the beginning of a progressive 
shaping and forming of the individual souls of believers, as 
thoughts of God, out of the shapeless forn1 of unconscious 
n1aterial or psychical existence. The children of God, ,vho, 
according to St. Paul, are the first-born of creation, are 
spiritually lninded Christians. But St. Paul teaches, and 
Basilides adopts this vie\v in a coslnical 'sense, that the \vhole 
creation is groaning after redelnption. This is the process, 
according to Basilides, not only of history, but of the whole 
creation itself. The history of mankind is tlte type of tlte 
evolution of creation. 
A t the bottolll of this \vhole process lies tbe unfatholnable 
Providence of God, \vhiëh can never c0111n1it any injustice, 
ho\vever appearances may be against this assulnption. God is 
essentially good and just. Bodily suffering is punishn1ent, even 
to the holy; but the consciousness of virtue and of the Divine 
cause of the Spirit compensates thelTI for the pain, and makes 
it scarcely perceptible. By a silnilar con1pensation, the lo\ver 
creation, not yet ripe for redelnption, is kept in absolute igno- 
J'ance of the higher; for otherwise it \vould not only be tortured .. 
\vithout hope, but \vould perish. For what exists perishes by 
atte1npting to over.fJtep tile bounds of its existence. 
In calling all bodily suffering a punisluuent for sin, Basilides, 
110t guided by a strict philosophical method, oversteps the 
boundaries of speculation, and, at the same tin1e, obscures the 
truth of his idea by a '''rong conception of the tragedy of 
huulan history. 
We must not, ho\veyer, forget that Basilides is not only the 
first of all Christians, bu t also of all philosophers, ,vho vie\ved 
the history of Inankind in the 1ight of a progressive evolution, 
and attempted to understand it as being founded upon the 
eternal laws of Divine development. 
There are Inany very deep truths involved in the mythological 
process of the evolution of the Powers (the "
a Potenzen " of 
Schelling), the whole extent of ,vhich \ve learn, for the first 
ti"tne, froln Hippolytus. Such appears to me to be the idea 
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tllat the philosophical expression of the Sonship is the Divine 
conscious principle elnbodied in Inatter. According to Basi- 
!ides, this principle is anilnated by the individual life of the 
soul, and thus benefited by it, but it also benefits the soul, 
because the soul receives by the organic life a greater power 
of action upon the outer world. 
Those ,vho desire to enter more deeply into the decipher- 
ing of this hieroglyphic nlay do so for thelnselves by study- 
inO" the text now rescued froln oblivion and rendered 1110re 
o , 
intelligible in our "Aualecta." But, I think, \ve have said 
enough, following Neander, and still more the new and genuine 
materials preserved by the "Refutation" of Hippolytus, in 
order to regain for the history of Christianity and of the 
hUlnan mind, a real, eminent n1an, an active spirit in the age 
\vhich succeeded that of St. John, and the first who applied 
thought systelnatically to the historical revelation centring in 
Christ. 
A breach began to show itself in this age between Philo- 
sophy and Church. Both \vere one-sided, and bore in theln- 
selves the genu of death. Philosophy did not sufficiently respect 
the ethical and practical elenlent of Christianity, nor the Church 
the claims of thought and speculation. 'Vhat ,vas \vorse, 
neither respected reality and its la,vs: they made cheap of the 
laws of creation, as manifested in the universe and in man, and 
slighted and violated the laws of a historical interpretation of the 
Bible. As to this i
1Ìerpretation, Gnosticism foisted its specu- 
lative asslnnptiol1s upon the simple \vords of Scripture and of 
the Gospel and Epistles, whereas the Church showed a leaning 
to relapse into Judaisn1 by eXplaining spiritual and intellectual 
passages according to the letter, that letter being often arbitrarily 
and falsely interpreted. This Judaisn1 soon made itself per- 
ceptible in the constitution as ,veIl as in the worship, and the 
breach alluded to widened in the next age, in spite of serious 
efforts of eminent men to repair it. 
vVhat saved Christianity and the ,vorld was the practical ethic 
and public life developed by the free congregations of the 
belieyers. The revolting persecutions of Ïlllperial despotism 
and the odious vexations of the spy system gave publicity 
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to those elements of life, and heightened their effect upon 
mankind. 
Paganism had entered, at the close of this period, upon a 
ne\v fashion. Eclecticism in religion succeeded eclecticism in 
philosophy. Foreign worships were sought after more greedily 
than before. Hadrian made Egyptian mysteries fashionable 
together with Egyptian art, laughing himself ,vith his com- 
panions at all religions and their priests and divinities. But 
while the philosophical and religious mind of the Greek and 
Roman ,vorld in the higher classes continued to ignore or scorn 
Christianity, men were driven, by an in,vard impulse, to a more 
serious consideration of the very problems \vhich Christianity 
solved. This showed itself already in the next age. 
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F 0 un T II G ENE RAT ION, 


OR 


THE AGE OF V ALENTINUS AXD MARCION, AND THE AUTHOR 
OF THE EPISTLE TO DIOGXETUS, 
POLYCARP OF S}lYRX.A. AKD JUSTIN MARTYR. 



 


FRO::\! THE YEAR 129 TO THE YEAR 162. 


(XlIIth year of HADRIAN to IInd of :MARCUS AUREUI;6.) 


HYG IXUS. PIUS. ANICETUS. 



CIIROXOLOGICl
L SYNOPSIS. 


157. 


XIII. Hyginus (129-132) succeeds Telesphorus 
XIV. } Valentinus and Cerdo live at Rome. 
xv. Time of orga
izatìon as to degrees of clerical offices. 
XYI. Æ1ia Capitolina colonized. 1\Iarcion comes to Rome, probably 
during the vacation of the Roman See. 
133. À
Yn. PittS (133-150) Bishop of Rome. Hadrian at Alexandria. 
134-137. xvnI_XXI' } 
larcion in the course of these four years quarrels with and 
(Jewish war.) finally separates from the Church of Rome, preaches Cer- 
(llar-kochba. Bub- donism, and begins to be considered as a heresiarch. His first 
dued; Jerusalem work, a letter, considered Catholic. The Epistle to Diognetus, 
demolished.) end of 135, or beginning of 136. 
138. XXII. Hadrian adopts T. Aurelius Antoninus, who adopts L. Com- 
modus Verus and 1\1. Annius Verus (Marcus Aurelius). 
A...
TON. PIUS. I. Hadrian dies 10th July at Baiæ, and is succeeded by T. Aur. 
Anton. Pius. Popular tumults against the Chris:ians in the 
beginning of the reign, in consequence of famine and other 
public calamities. Edict and severe measures ill the pro- 
vinces against the Christians. 
Justin presents his "Greater Apology" in the earlier part of 
this year: the "Lesser Apology" soon afterwards. 
The time of the" Shepherd," written by Hermas, the brother 
of Bishop Pius. 
III. Time of HeracIeon's Commentary upon St. John's Gospel. 
IV-XIII. Time of further organization of the hierarchy and of ecclesi- 
asticallaw. Easter fixed on Sunday, in the 'Yest. 
XIV. Anicetlls (151-162) Bishop of Rome. 
{ Time of gradual settlement of the canonical books of N. T. 
Greek text of l\Iatthew definitively constituted. 
XV-XIX. Polycarp comes to Rome. 
The members of the clergy cease to wear long hair. 
Eleutherus, Deacon under Anicetus. 
xx. First 1\lontanistic movements. 
Marcellina forms a party at Rome about this time. 
XVI. Earliest possible time for the book of Celsus against Chris- 
tianity, and of )lelito's work on the celebration of Easter: 
disputes upon the subject at Laodicea. 
161. XXIV. 1\1. Antoninus Pius dies. 
1\1. AUR. PH. I. 
162. II. Anicetus Þ}4 in the twelfth 
rcar of his pontificate. 


129. IIADHIAY. 
130. 
131. 
132. 


139. n. 
(:\I. Aurelius Cæsar, 
8 years old.) 


140. 
141-150. 


151. 


152-156. 


158. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


'l7te Framework and general internal Elempnts of the Age: the 
Ebionites and iVazarenes and the CleJ1lentine Fictions. 


1. Framework and Elements. 
THE fourth age exhibits a wide deve]opn1en t of Christianity, 
both as an association and as a system of ,vorship and social 
ethics. The Christians felt then1selves nlore and Inore a uni- 
versal society of lnankind, irrespective of nationality. They 
,vere spread even beyond the limits of the Ron1an Elnpire, over 
the whole earth, and the Gentile element took luore decidedly 
the lead when the cruelties of Barkochba to\vards the Christians, 
and the final destruction of J erusalell1 after this last Jewish 
insurrection, had luade the breach behveen Judaism and Chris- 
tianity final. Christian \vorship having already, in the pre- 
ceding generation, obtained its distinctive character by the 
sacrifice of praise becon1Ïng its centre, and by the connexion of 
this act with the meal of thanksgiving, it received in this age 
its definitive type, distinct froin all ten1ple ,yorship and Levi- 
tical atonen1ent. 
'Ve find, in this pregnant period, the two antagonistic powers 
of Gnosticisln and Catholicism strongly developed. The first 
is represented by the two n10st gifted individuals of the age- 
Valentinus and l\Iarcion, who, though united in one cause, 
,vere individually as different to each other as they \vere na- 
tionally. Valentinus brought Christian philosophy to Ron1e, 
where l\Iarcion also arrived, about the same titne, as a young 
n1an. The systen1 of Valentinus, on the ,vhole, stands on the 
SaIne basis as that of Basilides; indeed, as the extracts in 
" IIippolytus" prove, the two systems can only be understood 
as a developnlen t of the san1e basis of l\lenander, the historical 
founder of speculative Simonism at the Gnostic school of 
Antioch. But although like,vise a native of Egypt, from the 
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ArsenoÏte nome, or the Fayoom, Valentinus is much more 
Hellenic and Occidental, and his speculation is divested of the 
inherent fatalism of the Basilidian; it is more purely Platonic, 
and not only Inore ethical, but also more positively Christian. 
For it is Valentinus \vho made the Redemption the centre of a 
grand view of universal history and of individual Christianity. 
M arcion of Sinope in Pont us is the man of energetic action; 
'whereas Valentinus has more the contemplative mind of the 
schoohnan. .. 
Ronle became the residence of these two great men; and 
their Catholic cotelnporaries, Polycarp and Justin l\iartyr, 
were also intimately connected \vith the metropolis of the 
\vorld. The Christian congregation there \vas a highly influ- 
ential one, although the great Roman faillilies kept aloof. 
Having occupied already, since the time of Clen1ens, an eminent 
place in the thinking world froln the political importance of the 
metropolis, Christian ROine became, fronI the first year of 
Hyginus with which our age COinmences, also the centre of 
Christian philosophy and doctrine. As soon as they wished to 
nlake these speculations act upon practicg,l Christianity, they 
wen t to the nletropolis to establish their influence. 
After the death of Hadrian (July, 138) a ne\v line of policy 
towards Christianity began, and Justin presented his" Apology" 
in the first year of the reign of Antol1inus Pius, the seventh year 
of Bishop Pius, \vho succeeded Hyginus in 132 or 133, and 
died aftel
 a pontificate of eighteen years in 150, the twelfth 
year of the Elder Antoninus. During his pontificate, and 
probably in 139, IIern1as, the brother of Pius, \vrote the Chris- 
tian novel of ancient Christianity, the "Shepherd." In the 
second or third Jear of Anicetus, the successor of Pius, Polycarp 
of Smyrna came to ROlne. .A.nicetus governed the Church of 
Rome from the fourteenth year of Antoninus Pius to the se- 
cond year of lVlarcus Aurelius (151-16
), and with his death 
this generation closes. 
Such is the outward frame\vork of our generation. Great 
,,"ere the \voes, and noble \vere the struggles, of the Christians 
of this age: great also \vere the efforts of Christian Blinds to 
connect thought and learning \vith faith, to discover the sellse 
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of Scripture, and understand the words of Christ and the teach- 
ing of the Apostles, by observation of lnan and the study of 
his history. The idea of a Christian literature began in this 
period. The means at their disposal for attaining these ends 
\vere certainly inadequate. But the Christians entered cou- 
rageously both into the domain of. speculation and history, 
from feeling the necessity of giving to the rising generation 
safe and spiritual books, and of defending Christianity by 
apologetic expositions of the faith and life of believers, addressed 
to the enlperors or the leading 111en about theine 
But the struggle with ROlnan intolerance and Stoical self- 
sufficiency was not the severest they had to sustain. Other 
forces ,vere at work agai.nst theIn, and deeper systems stirred 
up the religious and thoughtfullnind of the tiines. It was, in 
particular, the old Oriental dualisln, that child both of a deep 
sense of the curse of sin and of the \vickedness and oppression 
of the ruling po\vers on earth, \vhich now tried to estahlish 
itself as a Christian elelnent. 


2. The Ebionites and ]{azarenes, and tIle Clementine Fictions. 
In addition to the anti-Christian elelnent in speculation, 
which had been sown by the Gnostic schoo] of Antioch, and 
propagated by that of Alexandria, there were internal divisions 
between the Jewish Christians of Palestine, Syria, and Asia 
l\Iinor, on the one side, and the Hellenic and Hellenistic 
Christians in Europe, on the other. And here \ve encounter, 
in the first place, the Judaizing Christian party, the Ebionites- 
the "poor brethren" -. in their 111Gst orthodox sections called 
the N azarenes. 
Th
y have produced neither a genuine author nor a genuine 
work: they begin with Jewish separatislll, and end \vith fictions. 
It ùoes not, therefore, fall within the plan of this sketch to enter 
into a critical exalnillatÌon of their floating tenets. I shall con- 
tent Inyself here with expressing my dissent from Neander in his 
exposition of the doctrine of the Ebionites, which I consider as 
one of the least successful portions of his adn1Írable "Church 
IIi
tor'y ." In particu1ar, I do not discover that the question 
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about Christ's natural or preternatural procreation \vas one of 
the fundanlental points upon which Jewish Christians differed 
anlong themselves. It \vas, on the contrary, not only an open 
question among thenl, but did not even appear to nlen like 
Justin l\Iartyr a ground of separation from those who could not 
find any such doctrine in St. l\Iatthew or St. Luke. It is a 
perfectly gratuitous assulnption on the part of Neauder, that 
the athuission of the paternity of Joseph Ï1nplies the rejection 
of Luke and the first t\vo chapters of l\Iatthe\v. The Ebionites, 
I think, agreed in admitting that paternity, as \Ven as the lllore 
ancient portions of the" Clelnentines," in which no other vie\v is 
ever contenl plated: AdalTI alone \vas not generated by the seed 
of Jnan, according to a passage quoted by Neander himself. 
rIhe question at issue, on the contrary, seenlS to llle to have 
been the very primitive' one: \vhether Christ abrogated the 
La\v, even for Jewish believers? The strict Ebionites, \vha 
denied this, may perhaps have commonly understood in the 
sense of Jewish legality the high and unique perfection \vhich 
they ascribe to Hiln, and by \vhich He fulfilled all righteous- 
ness. Others attempted to spiritualize the Law into its Abraha- 
Initic sinlplicity: the fiction of Adaln, the first-born, as having 
been the great prophet of God, Christ being the restorer of his 
pure doctrine, and some drealns about angels, \vere the highest 
flight their speculation atten1pted. But, \"hatever fOrIn it as- 
sumed, this party never could contelnplate Christ as the Saviour. 
The idea of redemption \vas as foreign to thelll as to the Unitarians 
of the eighteenth century, \vho could not understand that placing 
redenlption abstractedly in the eternal decree of God does not bring 
the \vorld nearer to God, nor Christ to thetn. The gulf between 
God and his creation, that great stunlbling-block of all Selnitic 
nations, prevented the Ebionites froIn elnbracing the true idea 
of Christianity. As God had sent l\:'Ioses, or l\ioses and the 
prophets, so at last He sent Christ to teach Inankind His 'ViII, 
by obedience to \vhich they \vill be saved. "\Vith the \vall of 
separation between God and luan, there remained also the wall 
of an external La\v for man. It is almost immaterial whether 
this be the la\v of circul11cision, or any other ordinance, ritual, or I 
,york, on which the union with God, "justification," is to depend. 
I 
1 
! 
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As Paul's doctrine consequently ,vas unpalatable to aU the 
Ebionites, and he hilllself an object of detestation to luany, 
they magnified Peter, only regretting his weakness in not 
havin o ' thl"o,v11 off the Ulan of Tarsus. 
o 
'Vhen this party with its Semitic Gospel and ,vorship ex- 
tended itself beyond Palestine, it began to argue in Hellenistic 
Greek abolllinatinO' alike St. Paul and Alexandrian Gnosticism. 
, 0 
No doubt, they found many adherents an10ng the IIellenists. 
But as they had lost their historical and national footing by the 
destruction of J erusaleIn, so their last stronghold \vas dell10lished 
by the building of .LElia Capitolina; "a providential event," says 
Sulpicius Severus, "because ahnost all Christians believed in 
Christ under the form of the Law." 
The Jews had no illdt:'pendent philosophical basis for their 
speculation even when they had reached the highest poin t of 
their national existence. Their lot being cast alllong Hellenic 
lllinds, they began, as they have since continued, to build up 
systenls upon an untenable foundation, and produced a chaos, 
suspended in the lurid atlnosphere of Rabbinislll between the 
earth of history and the heaven of dialectic speculation. 
Instead of sifting facts, they involved everything in fraud- 
instead of systelllatizing thought, they buried ,vhatever they 
had of it under heaps of ru bbish inaccessible even to thenlselves, 
and a nuisance to the rest of the ,yorId. 
1'he Ebionites separated thelnselves fron1 luankind in general, 
professing belief ill IIinl the central idea of ,,,hose life ,vas 
htnuanity. The history of the Gospel they accepted ran counter 
to their prejudices, as does the subsequent history of the ,vorId. 
They rejected Paul's Epistles and the Apostolic history con- 
nected with them, and were the first, [It the very beginning of 
the pi.esent age, if not at the close of the third, to set up in 
opposition to h11n "The Preaching of Peter" (Prædicatio Petri), 
a fiction which gave thelll an opportunity of making Peter dispute 
wi th Simon 
lagus and sOlne other Jewish and Gen tile heretics. 
This book luet with great sympathy, although not as 1l1uch as the 
l110re eschatological ..Apocalypse of Peter, ,vhich probably can1e 
froIll a less polluted 
ource. "The Preaching of Peter"' was after- 
wards extended into a regular novel, and a very ingenious one. 
VOL. I. K 
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The" Itinerary of Peter" ,vas perhaps the nucleus of the Cle- 
mentine fictions which appeared in the course of this age, 
about the midfUe of the second century. Clenlens, the Bishop 
of Rome, ,yas chosen as the decoy-duck of the Gentiles, and 
1nade the hero of the story, as being a supposed disciple of 
Peter, 'Vh0111 he meets during that A postle's travels, being hÏ1n- 
self in search after truth. Of course, both Clelnens and Peter 
are transfornled into purely fictitious personages. We are 
acquainted \vith 1\vo distinct 'forms of th
s novel, in the shape 
of HOlnilies, the Greek text of \vhich is preserved, and as 
Recognitions, of ,vhich \ve have only the Latin translation, or 
rather abbreviation and expurgation, by Rufinus. It is difficult 
to :fix the origin and centre of a lie, and ilnpossible to discover 
the history of a progressive fraud and fiction. A cautious 
critic ,,,ill take care, at all -events, not to base any argulnent 
upon incomplete documents. An independent text rescued 
froln the Libyan desert, ,vhich combines a part of the HOlnilies 
with a portion of the Recognitions, remains still to be published 
anù examined. 'It: 


* The manuscript in quest.ion is in the Catalogue of the British 1\Iuseum, 
Cod. 12,150, written in three columns on each page, and bears the respectable 
(late of A. D. 411, in which it was written at Eùcssa. Its title is simply 
"Clemens." According to Dr. Boetticher's com1l1unications, the order of 
thc I\1S., written in three columns, is the following : 
The pages from 1 C to 52 B contain the first book of Clemens: this is 
t.he title in the subscription, fol. 52. This First Book corresponds 
with Recognition I. i-iv. I. down to the word denullciw:imus. 
'Yhat follows, 
From 52 B to 56 B, is marked in the superscription the Third Book against 
the Gent.iles, and corresponds with the Tenth Homily in Greek. 
From 56 B to 62 D is called in the superscription tbe Fourth Book=Homil. 


Xl. 


FrOln 62 B to 67 F bears the superscription, Tà 
v Tp(7'[&
U Try!; ØOfV;
1J(;. It 
comprises first=Recognit. vii. eh. i. to beginning- of 37. Then follows 
xluth IIomily from Chap. xx. to the end. (The l\Ietrodora of the 
Greek text is constantly called, or simply inscribed, l\lattudia.) 
From 67 F to 71 F, " XIV;" viz. the xIvth Homily. This closes the whole 
work, for the subscription in the last page is this: "The writing of 
the Rook Clcmens is ended." I 
I 
j 
I 
I 
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Under these circulnstances, it appeared to lTIe that I was justi- 
fied in saying, in the first edition of "Hippolytus," that the 
problem \vas not yet ripe for solution. For this reason, neither 
the solid researches of Schlien1ann, nor the acute speculations 
of Ritschl, nor the Inost recent criticislll of Hilgenfeld, seeln to 
me to have produced a satisfactory result. I am far from censur- 
ing persons ,vho have bestowed so 11luch learning and aCU111en 
upon a work of this character; but I enter my most solemn 
protest against the attelnpt Inade by Baur and Schwegler to 
subvert history by Ineans of a novel- the canonical \vritings 
by the Clementine fiction. Yet Sclnvegler particularly, in 
his" Post-apostolical Age," has lllade the" Clen1entines" act a 
conspicuous part in a ronlance which Baur Dlaintains in his 
comprehensive ,york on "Das Cristen 
hun1 del' drei ersten 
Jahrhundert" \vhich appeared at the end of 1853 and may 
be considered as a compendious statement of the result of 
his researches. That novel (for such it is) runs some\vhat in 
the follo\ving tenour. 
Paul, having written his five Epistles, died, and \vas soon over- 
po\vered by the Petrine party. Different diplolnatic attelnpts 
\vere 11lade in the first half of the second century to bring the 


From tbese dates I have constructed the following Table, which gives a 
comparative view of tbe Syrian and our two texts: 


S!Jrus. 
I. 


Recognitiones. 
I. II. III. (Iya). - 


Homiliæ. 
(Cf. I. II. III., probably beginning of IY.) 
Horn. (IVb). V. VI. VII. VIII. IX. are 
therefore omitted. 
X. 
XI. 
XII. 


III. 
IV. 
Tripo- 
litana 


VII. 1-37 a . 


XIV. 


XIII. 20 to the enù. 
Horn. XIV. XV. XVI. XVII. XVIII. 
XIX. XX. are therefore wantinO". 
o 


The whole appears to me to be a text which has already past through 
many changes: it may, however, be superior to the two others. 'Ye may 
soon hope to see the Syriac text published and commented upon through 
the exertions of the indefatigable and conscientious Rev. 'V. Cureton. 
K2 
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two parties into hannol1Y: the Epistle to the Hebre\vs is 
one; the Gospel of St. I.Juke, ,vriUel1 to counteract the 
Jewish tendency of l\Iatthe,v, another; and the Acts, a third 
party-\vork in the Pauline interest: the "Clelnentines" sup- 
ported the opposite side. Both parties forged or adulterated 
as n1any doculnen ts as they possibly could. 'Ve are in- 
debtEd to one of these forgeriEs for the Epistles to the 
Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, and a part. of the Epistle 
to the Romans. The Gnostics, who continued ,vhat Paul 
had begun, at last gained the upper hand over the Ebionite 
Petrines, and it ,vas thought expedient by the Catholics to 
bring out a last cOl1cludiu.; novel, under the venerable naine of 
John the son of Zebedee, ,,,ho ,vas said to have lived at 
Ephesus down to the very end of the first century. 1'his 
Hovel appeared as the Go"spel of St. John about the Inidd]e 
of the second century, \vith a vie\v to producing a general 
union, and building up the Catholic Church by the cornbil1ation 
of a talne GnosticisUl applied to a Inythicized Christ. The 
"Titer exhibited considerable genius in counterfeiting John 
of the Apoca1Jpse: the effect ,vas striking. About the saIne 
tilne, that noted elnissary of the Jewish party, Hegesippus, 
\"hoin they had sent aU over the ,vorlcl to collect InateriaIs 
in their favour and COIllpose a history of the Church in the 
hierarchical Petrille sense, ,vent so fal
 as to represent the 
Apostle St. Paul as the first of the Gnostic heretics.* 


* This last monstrous fable is nlost broadly and confidently stated, even in 
Baur's work of last month, p. 77. ff. IIere is the document brought forward in 
it5 support. illy reaùers will find in Routh's Heliquiæ, i. 219., a report of an 
early Byziu1tine writer presen'ed by Photius, in wlJich IIegesippus is stated 
to have said in the fifth (last) book of his l\lemoirs, in reference to the words 
(slightly altered) which are quoteù by St. ranI (1 Cor. ii. 9.) out of an 
apocryphal book of the time much valued by the Jews: "Eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of Ulan to conceive the 
gooù things which God hath prepared for the just" (insteaù of: the things 
. . . . prepared for those who love him. ) Now what are the worùs of 
IIegesippus? "Those who say tbese things belie the ùi vine Scriptures and 
our Lord, who says, Blessed are Jour eyes which see, and Jour ears which 
hear" (l\latt. xiii. 16.). IIcre he does not blame St. Paul, who quotes that 
verse differently, but those who say so. 'Vho they are he clearly indicates 
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'Vhat 'would be said of such an hypothesis as that th0 SGl1S 
of Charlelnagne, being anxious to answer the false state- 


by the quotation; namely, those Gnostics who boasted of being" the just" 
and of knowing things never heard before, con8equently such as were not 
even said or taught by Christ. So, indeed, we find these words used in the 
extracts from Theodotus made by Clemens (ch. xii.). This is a fair specimen 
of the philological and historical criticism of the Tübingen school. I will a<1(l 
a second: also from that same recent and comprehensive exposition of the 
Tübingen system. Baur mentions (p. 69.), as one of the glaring proof::; that 
the first Gospel is a judaizing fabification of Christ's words"(as well as Luke 
an artfuIly arranged Gospel in the Pauline sense), the following" fact" : - 
" The Gospel called after Luke does not contain that saying about the 
fulfilment of the Law, and its lnsting validity C\latt. v. 18.), which is so cha- 
racteri:;tic of the Gospel of 
Iatthew. "That this Gospel says respecting the 
im1issolubility of even the smallest parts of the Law, Luke's Gospel sn}s, ac- 
cording to the original readillg (Luke, xvi. Ii.), úf the words of Jesus. lIe 
puts explicitly into the mouth of Jesus the aS5ertion, that the l\Iosaic Law lws 
alrp.ady come to its end with the preaching of John the Baptist, and that since, 
in opposition to the Law, the announcement of the kingdom of God has hegun 
(vel'. 16.)." In a note on these words, Baur says: "I adhere, with IIilgen- 
feld, to the reading TWV Àóywv p.ov " (instead of TOU vóp.ov). 1\1 y readers will 
find no trace of that" original reading," either in Lachmann's great edition, 
or in Tischendorf, or elsewhere. All the manuscripts, versions, and quota- 
tions, have the snme text as in St. 
Iatthew: "not a tittle of the Law." 
But Anger gives the clue to the understanding of the oracle. Tertul- 
lian (Adv. l\Iarcion, iv. 33.) says, evidently as part of his own argumen- 
tation, not as a quotation from ::\Iarcion: "Transeat igitur cælum et terra 
citins, sicut et lex et prophetæ, quam unus apex verborulll Domini." Thus 
Rit5chl, himself once Baur's disciple, (Die Altkath. Kirche, p. 42.) interprets 
the passage, whereas 1lahn thought Tertul1iùn alluded to a reading of 
:Thlarcion's, in the pas3age alluded to: ÛJc; Kal Ó 
'ÓILO!: Kal oi 7rpo<þijÏ(u. There 
is evidently no quotation: had ::\Iarcion, how eyer, thus quoted the Gospel 
of St. Luke, it would clearly be one of his numberless systematic perversions 
of the tr.1ditiollal text; for that passage must have been an eyesore to him. 
I challenge any classical Engli:5h scholar t'J name one single specimen of 
fair anù critical interpretation by that school in anyone of the texts which 
can be questioned. The whole novel is built upon such llli
interpre- 
tations and conjectures, as might be called ingenious if they were not op- 
posed hy po:sitive realities, philological or historical or both. The ignoring of 
such dictatorial assertions, such unwarrantable suspicions thrown out against 
the most simple-mindeù men and writers (foS has been done by lllany schobrs 
who could not persuade themselves that German professors should so entirely 
forget common sense and classical critici:;m), is construed by these persons 
into a"qu

s{;,;n
e
 or taken as a confession of inability to answer the late 
K 3 
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lnents contained in the "Gesta Francorum" about their great 
father, elnployed SOlne ready pel11nan to \vrite under the 
nalne of Eginhard a Life of the EUlperor, that is to say, the 
history of the Inythicized Charlelnagne, to please both critics 
anù believers? And yet the only difference bet\veen the auda- 
city of palming off such a fiction and the Tübingen novel \vould 
be this, that the interval bet\veen Eginhard and the "Gesta 
Francorum" is considerably greater than that between John 
and his supposed counterfeit: a circu111stance \vhich alters 
nothing as to the nlain point at issue. 
The Ebionite records are fictitious and fraudulent throughout. 
It is true that the Canons and Constitutions of the Apostles are 
also dressed up in the fOrIn of fiction. But then they possess 
a nucleus of real life, and portray the usages and customs of 
the Christian congregations.; whereas the Clementines are based 
throughout upon \vilful fraud, like a hundred other Jewish 
impostures, fronl Aristobulus down to the book of Sohal'. 


profound researches (which are always those of the sanIe school, ono en.. 
dorsing the other), or it. is set down as wilful ignorance. In saying this, with 
a conscientious conviction, anù after a patient perusal of their principal 
compositions, I fulfil a more agreeable duty in adding, as to the recent 
work of Baur, tbat it is written, as to religion in general, in a highly 
ethic a spirit, and that it is full of ingenious philosophical remarks. 


I 
i 
I 
í 
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V ALENTINUS. 


V ALENTINUS came to ROlne during the pontificate of Hyginus 
(129-13Q), and there fonned a school ,vhich endeavoured to 
relnain in COlnlTIUnion with the ROlnan Church. He left behind 
hinl the reputation of a man of the highest genius, and not a 
whisper was ever heard against his Christian character. J erOll1e 
speaks of hiIn ,vith great respect. His influence 'vas almost as 
lasting in the 'Vest as in the East. The ,york of Hippolytus 
has added considerably to our knowledge of his speculative 
system. This ,vas hitherto principally based upon the 
account given by Irenæus, and the uncritical and confuseù 
exposition of Epiphanius. That purest Inine of Valentinian 
speculation, the extracts 111ade from Valentinian text-books 
by Clelnens of Alexandria, has hitherto been little explol'ed 
on account of the obscurity \vith which it is surrounded. 
In spite of these difficulties, SOBle eluillent GenTIan philosophers 
and historians have disinterred the treasure of thought hidden 
in their mystical tern1Ïuologies and left untouched hy the earliest 
historians of Christianity. 
Neander was the first to restore that system to historical life, 
and the speculative genius of BanI' has done llluch towards bring- 
ing the ideas of Valentinus into closer connexion with those of 
the present day. Rossel, a disciple and friend of Neander, \vho 
died young, has left behind hilll \vhat Inay be called a living 
reproduction of that wonderful combination of fancy anù phi- 
losophy. His picture of the systenl is a luasterpiece of COB1- 
position. As the small volume which contains it'l1: is little 


* Herrmann Rossel, Theologische Schriften : eingeführt von A. K eanùer. 
Berlin, 1847. 2 vols. The picture in question is found in vol. ii. pp. 250 
-264. 


K4 
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known to the literary ,vorld, I think it \vill be a real service to 
IUY readers to Inake this portrait of the Valentillian systen1, as 
far as it can be gathered fronl Cleluens, Irenæus, and Epi- 
phanius, the basis of what may now be considered as the phi- 
losophical Christianity of Valentinus hilllself and of the strictest 
luelubers of his school. Although I am far froln asserting that 
Hippolytus gives us the very ,vords of Valelltinus ,vhen quoting 
his systelu, he enables us nevertheless in various places to dis- 
tinguish, better than \ve could before, the luaster's original 
conceptions and the develop
nents or caricatures added by his 
follo\vers. '\Vhen these differ, for instance, in the genealogy 
of the Æons, \ve luay be sure that the luaster had said nothing 
positive about theln. 
I have therefore to call the attention of IllY readers parti- 
cularly to those points, . and in general to the essential 
differences between the accounts hitherto known and that of 
Hippolytus. They ,vill thus be enabled to see at once 
what ,ve o\ve to Hippolytus, and, instead of being be\vildered 
by the dazzling fictions of his schoo], to seize the funda... 
mental ideas, which become perfectly transparent as soon as the 
key is found. As to the details, I lllUSt refer the learned 
reader to the text of Valentinus contained in the extracts of 
Hippolytus, and to the text-book of 'Theodotus and the oldest 
and strictest Valentinians, preserved by Clemens. I give 
then} both in the " Analecta : " the first ilnnlediately after 
the extracts from Basilides, and the other as part of the 
" I-Iypotyposes" of Clelnens of Alexandria. If thes
 are presented 
here for the first tiule in a readnble fOrIn, the world is indebted 
for it in a great measure to the assistance I have received 
in t}1Ïs arduous undertaking frorn Dr. Jacob Beruays. 11is 
classical translation is the best conllnentary upon then1, and 
his second critical epistle explains SOllle of the 1110st difficult 
passages. 
But the leading ideas of Valentinus lTIay easily be under- 
stood by any Christian \vho has ever connected a serious 
thought ,vith the nlost intellectual portions of the Ne\v 
Testalnent, especially with the Prologue of 81. John's Gospel, 
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and with St. Paul's Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, and 
Philippians. As to St. John, Valentillus has dramatized the 
Divine Epos of the Logos. As to St. Paul, he has first de- 
veloped into a speculati\'e systelTI, in ,,,hich Inuch is borro,ved 
froin the Platonic" Tilnæus," those instructive rather than syste- 
matic sayings of the A.postle of the Gentiles respecting Christ 
and the Church. lIe has, besides, brought pron1ineutly for- 
,vard and systematizcd the speculative 111eaning of those 
hypostatizing expressions of Jewish tradition for the elenlents uf 
the invisible ,,"orId, to which St. Paul occasionally refers as the 
Thrones, DOlninions, Principalities, and Powers (CoI. i. 16., 
Eph. i. Ql.). Finally, he has attached to his vie\v of the ideal 
,yorId and the ideal essences of God's substance the word Æon 
or Æons, which, in the Ne\v Testament (as it did originally in 
Hebrew), signifies \vorld and \vorlds. Thus the essential part 
of his system is a spiritual coslnogony, a Christian parallel to 
the theogony of Hcsiod; one, therefore, the key to which, 
in so far as it is not altog2ther fanciful in its details, every 
thinking mind possesses in itself - for it is tile dræma of tile 
lluman rllind u'lliclt is acted in tlte world of spirits. 
God in Hiulself is the eternal Thought of His own Essence, 
\vhich is the eternal cause and essence of the Creation: bet\veen 
this eternal '"rhought and the manifestation in the material 
world, we must place a world of ideas. 1'he soul heCOlnes 
aware of the reality of this ideal ,yorIel as soon as it perceives 
that the understanding of the things around it proceeds Ly 
the fonnation of notions (Begriffe), and the scale of species and. 
kinds, and a chain of cause and effect, and that this process ill1- 
plies, as it were, a genealogy of ideas \vhich at last rise up to 
that of the Essence and of the Deity. Such a genealogy Va- 
lentinus presents to us in his own way, ,vhich is, however, a . 
speculatively systeu1atized expression of deep speculative truths 
delivered in Scripture, as it \vere, occasionally and historically. 
The highest sphere of lnanifestation is the following. 
The Ineffable Father and the six principles of Life, in three 
pairs (Syzygies) : three lnale (fonnative), and three felnale (sub- 
stan tial). 
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The Abyss in Silence. 
I 
r----^-- , 
Jfmd TruM. 
tbe Only-born 
(N Otis) 
I 
JVord 
(Lofos) 
]jfan 
(Anthropos) . 


(Aletheia) 
I 
Life 
(Zoe) 
I 
Church 
(Ekklesia). 


As the Father is never called an Æon, and has no female 
elen1ent combined ,vith IIim to fonn a Syzygia, this table can 
never be Inade into an Ogdoad or circle of Eight: it is, on the 
contrary, in the mind of Valentin us (as in that of Basilides) the 
ineffable Ilebdomad, or the prÏ1nordial Seven of the Divine 
evolution. Although we do not find it so called here, still the 
Hebdolnad is mentioned, in opposition to the Ogdoad, in the 
sphere of the material \vorld. Sophia is, ,vith the three pairs of 
ÆOl1s, the creative Divine source of the sensual and n1aterial 
,vor1d, \vhose own principle, the Deluiurg, serves, \vithout 
knowing it, her ,viH, and fulfils the eternal decree of the 
Supreme God, of whose existence he ,vas unaware. 
With this sacred llun1ber, even, Valentinus l11Ust have directly 
connected the Sophia, or the Upper (heavenly) "\Visdom, the 
youngest of all Æons. We are expressly told, that the Nether 
Wisdom forms the Ogdoad in her sphere. Valentinus says, in 
our extracts (ch. 34. p. 87.): "That \vhich was made after the 
image of that higher and pri'11itive ,varld of eternal ideas." 
(Valentinus in Hippolytus, Refut. vi. ch. 33. p. 87.) 
As to the ten and t\velve Æons, ,vhose procreation ,vas the 
sacrifice of praise made by the first and second, or by the second 
and third, pair of the primitive Æons, they appear to Ule only 
stopgaps, inserted, for one bad reason or another, either as an 
astrological dream or a psychological fancy, to cOlnplete the 
number of thirty Æons. There being only t\venty-eight 
Æons after aU (6+10+12), some persons, 1110st unphiloso- 
phically, have added Bythos and Sige to Inake up the requi- 


I 
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site number of thirty. 'Ve no\v learn from Hippolytus that 
others, in order to avoid this absurdity, added Christ and the 
Holy Ghost in order to make up the thirty. All this proves 
that this developn1ent could never have forn1ed part of the 
system of Valentinus hilnself. Indeed, the insignificant and 
incoherent nalnes of these ten and twelve Æons betray thenl 
to be a later interpolation. But there is one direct and explicit 
proof of their spurious origin. The male partner of Sophia is 
called l\Ionogenes, the Only-begotten, which is, according to all 
reason and authority, the exclusive epithet of the Nûs, God's 
first-born principle of all creation. 
No one can avoid seeing, \vhat indeed 1'heodotus expressly 
states in the explanation of St. John, i. (in Clelnens's "Hypoty- 
poses," ch. i.), that the "\V ord and the Life (Logos and Zoë) are 
taken froln the Prologue, and th e N ûs (or Di vine Reason) 
inserted as a specific representative of the highest sphere of 
manifestation, God's self-manifestation: 


GOD. 
Absolute Being. 


l\IIN D. 
The Eternal Thought: 
the Only-begotten. 


TR UTH. 
The Consciousness 
of both. 


For the Logos thus remains the den1Ïurgic sphere, or the finite, 
mundane evolution in its most ideal form: 


GOD. 
The un created Creator. 


THE 'YORD. 
The idea of God's 
finite manifestation. 


LIFE. 
The principle of 
finite existence. 


Then follows the third, or historical sphere, in its ideal factors: 


GOD. 



IAN. 
(Individual.) 


CHURCI!. 
(IIumanity.) 


Thus the bridge was formed from God to reality. Froln 
ideal n1an and ideal humanity to man and mankind on earth, 
the way is paved by God concentrating all in Wisdoln. This 
Sophia is the old Semitic expression for God's creative ,vorking 
(Proverbs, yii.): but she is made a most essential and indispens- 
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able part of the great drailla of the ,,'orId's history which no\v 
COlnnlences. The real substance of Sophia is, as \ve shall see, 
the spiritual Psyche, that Psyche whose bistory is popularly told 
in the Thessalian myth of A puleius. 
Sophia, then, as the Divine idea of the hUlnan soul, possesses 
in herself the inherent power of not stopping at any created 
thing, not even the highest Æon (idea or quality of God), but of 
penetrating into God's own nature and eternal decrees. \Vith 
that Divine power within h
r she is liable to the telnptation of 
trying to accon]plish \vhat is inlPossible, the reproduction of 
that reality \vhich it is only given to her to approach finitely 
by connecting finite reality with infinite thougbt. Thus, by 
atteulpting to overstep the lÌ1ni ts of the n.ni te, she fails, and, 
instead of bringing forth a thought of eternal reality, produces 
an abortion, the place of \vhich is not the Fulness, hut its 
opposite, the Elnptilless (Kenôula). Sophia herself loses her 
place in the blessed choir of the Eternities. She is driven into 
despair, when Gocllnanifests IIis eternal thought of redeulption. 
In order to comfort the Sophia and to shape and fashion her 
abortive produce, He permits his Only-begotten l\Iilld to 
produce \vith his partner Truth two ÆOllS : 


Christ, the l11ale element; and. 
The Holy Ghost, the fell1ale elelnent. 


He causes, moreover, the production of the Æon of LinJi- 
tation (Horos), \vho is the lllediator between the finite and the 
infini te world. Horos brings the be\vildered Sophia to her 
senses; and Christ with the Holy Spirit shapes and fashions 
the Nether Sophia, so that she is not inferior to anyone of the 
blessed choir of the Æons. 
'Ihe fallen Sophia relunins in the nether \\
or1d, and Christ 
and the Holy Ghost return to the choir of the Æons. But 
no\v the Æons, being in blessed harll1ony, out of thankfulness 
produce a C0l11II10n fruit, \vhich is therefore so called (I(arpos) ; 
also the Saviour (Soter); and, according to I-lippolytus, Christ 
Jesus, the great High-priest. lIe appears to the Nf'ther Sophia, 
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and comforts her for tIIe loss of Christ and the IIoly Ghost; 
and she, being absorbed in the love of his Divine mildness and 
111eek11ess, becomes his spouse. . 
He cannot, ho,vever, and tnust not, retnove altogether the 
sufferino's which she endures. These ,vere four :- 
b 
Fear- Aifliction- Anguish-Supplication. Christ separatt'd 
these elelnen ts froln each other and frOin Sophia, and tnade 
thenl the eleluents, not only of the visible world which was to 
be created, as well as of that of the den10ns connected with 
it, but also of the regeneration and rehabilitation of Sophia 
IJCfself. The first three passions beCOll1e the eleillents of the 
world. 
The fear of Sophia becomes the psychical or sensual eleluent; 
its iinage and power is the Demiu1"g, Creator and Lord of this 
world: under him are the psychical, sensual (anilnal) souls of men. 
The affliction of Sophia heconles the hylic (lnatcrial) element, 
the ruling power over ,,,hieh i3 the Devil: under hiln are 
placed the souls of the wicked. 
The anguish of Sophia becomes the element of the dClnons, 
whose iU1age is Beelzebul. 
So there relnained only the fourth element, which ,vas the 
supplication and prayer of Sophia. This the Saviour luade 
"the way to repentance." The souls ,vhich thus possess, in the 
consciousness of their sins, the power of turning towards God 
in faith and prayer, are the spiritual souls", the only souls which 
are in thelTIselves Í1nmortal: the psychical lnay, however, ac- 
quire eternal life, if they develop the germ that is in theln: the 
wicked perish all together. Christians are the spiritual elenlent 
of tnankind; Jews, the psychical; idolators, the hy lic or material. 
The Den1Ìurg, or God of the psychical element (and of the 
Jews), reigned a long time: it ,vas he ,vho spoke by the pro- 
phets. These, however, often followed the inspiration of Sophia, 
who influenced the Delniurg without his perceiving it, as he 
had no idea of the existence of the power above hin1. 
'Vhen the appointed tin1e cmne that the veil was to be re- 
n10ved frol11 the children of the Psychical Principle, Jesus ,vas 
Lorn of the Virgin 1\Iary, wi th the peculiar influence of the 
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IIoly Spirit upon the substance of his being. Thus Jesus 
became the heavenly Logos for the Ogdoad of the lower \vorld, 
of which the Nether Sophia was the Divine principle. 
By Jesus and his Church the pneumatic, restoring principle 
became operative among the children of Inen. But the eternal 
decree of God also operates upon the Hebdolnad, or the seven 
powers of the material ,vorld. l'he Delniurg at length under- 
stands that there is a God above hiln, and that he is doing his 
\vork \vithout kno\ving it. .. 
Thus the work of universal redemption is going on to the 
ever-increasing glory of the ineffable and unfathomable Father, 
and the ever-increasing blessedness of the souls. 


This is the sketch of the leading ideas of VaJentinus, ac- 
cording to the new texts extracted by Hippolytus. 
I now proceed to give Rossel's picture of the Valentinian 
system, with my o,vn notes, referring to these extracts. 
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The Sysfß1n of Yalentinus, the Gnostic. A Picture. 


Before aU beginning, there throned above in unseen, un- 
speakable heights, the original Essence, the Forefather, Bytlws; 
that is, the Divine Abyss, never growing old, ever youthful, 
exalted above all being. Round about him ,vas great Stillness 
and deep Silence. And the Silence that surrounded him 
(Sigé) was yoked to hÍ1n in an equally everlasting union as 
his Ennoia, the thought of hin1self, by which, ,vhile enjoying 
his o,vn Godhead, he rests ,vithin himself. * This Sigé is also 
called Charis (tha t is, Grace), inasmuch as she is the lVlother of 
all created being, the dispenser of Divine life. For after that 
the Unfatho111able had for endless ages d,velt by bilnself, ill 
his own Sigê, the thought arose ,vi thin hiln of Inaking being 
spring out of hilnself, and of pouring forth the fulness of his 
own boundless and unfatholnable Essence by fashioning it into 
limited, restricted life.t Therefore, ,,,ith his spouse he begat 
Nús, the Mind and the source of all Reason, the Only- 
begotten, the Father of all things. This ltlonogenes, being 
in all points like unto hiln that begat hin1, is alone able to COIn- 
prehend his father's Boundlessness; and as he thus knows 
truth and possesses it as his own, there is joined to him 
Aletlteia (Truth) as his female cOlnpanion, ,vho, together with 
him, sprung froln the Divine Abyss. 
 In hin1 alone Di\"ine 


'*' According to Hippolytus (vi. 29. 30.), the strict Valentinians did not 
allow that Sigê was to be reckoned as Syzygos, but they maintained that 
Bythos alone procreated the ÆOllS. And this appears to have been the 
doctrine of Valentinus. 
t "There was nothing at all procreated, but the un procreated Father 
alone was, having no space, no time, no counsellor, no substance which can 
be imagined in any way; but he was alone, solitary (as they say), and re- 
posing in himself alone. But having the generating power, he bethought 
himself of procreating and bringing forth the most beautiful and most per- 
fect which he had in himself. For he wns wholly love, but love is not love 
if there be not that which is beloved." (Ch.29.) 
:t= "He therefore Himself, the Father, brought forth and procreated 
Understanding and Truth; and tJ1Ïs Dyas became the principle, and the 
beginning and mother, of all the Æons in the Plerôma (Fulness)." 
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essence and knowledge of God is given to all those \vho 
have COine into being after hin), inaslnuch as they are like- 
nesses of hilnself, even as he is the in1age of the I-lighest. 
N O\V, as the Incomprehensibleness of God becomes c01l1pre- 
hensible in hiln, and as this is his Essence to be the lilniting 
for:n of the boundless, in hin1 alone all other being ,\"ill be 
found to exist, and he alone is the principle and original beget- 
ting fonn of everything that has life. But since the I-lidden 
One, He that is without beginning, "'as ,vithout hill1 and wrapt 
up in his Silence alone, self-sufficient and happy in the incompre- 
hensibility of his Essence, Inanifest only to itself, the ,vhole 
fulncss of the abyss is not poured out in l\Ionogpnes: the 
Inexhaustible relnains ullcxhausted, the undenllost depth is 
covered by Silence. 
Now, Bythos and Sigê-, Nûs and Aletheia, these are the 
fiïst and original 'Tetrad of Divine Æons (Eternities), the under- 
11l0St r
ot of the Universe. For l\iind can1e to see that he was 
brought forth by BytllOS as the first-fruits of other Essences, 
and with his spouse begat Logos and Zoë (vV ord and Life): in 
Logos the fructifying Understanding caIne to be the manifested, 
begotten Word, in Zoë 1'ruth gained living essence; so that 
stability and living po\ver in all that ,,"ere born after, derive their 
origin frOin these t\vo, and they are called their originating and 
fashioning po\ver. Logos, again, with his Zoj begat Antllropos 
and Ecclesia (l\ian and Congregation, Church) ; and thu.s the first 
original Ogdoad is closed, the source and origin of the who]e 
world of Spirits that sprung frolH her. For this last Tetrad, 
being created to the praise of the IIighest, desir-fd to honour the 
Father \vith their own po,"ver, and so they in pairs brought forth 
t.he Decad and Dodecad of the after-b
)rn .tEons. * The ten 


)\< It follows from I-lippulytus (c. 30, 31.) that, there existed the most 
diff
rent opinions among the disciples about the pairs which procreateù these 
ten anù twelve ..LEons. Valentinus himself, consequently, cannot have treated 
this point very seriously. It results, besiùe
, fi'om these extracts, that the 
briuo-inO' forth of thcse Æons, as far as thc first and second P airs, N ûs and 
ð ð 
Aletheia, Logos and Zoç, were concerned, presupposes, as already existing, 
that succcssion of the first three pairs of jEons, from Kûs to Anthropos; 
or, in other words, that these three evolutions were assumed by _V alentinus I 
to be connected with 
ach other without any interycning idea. 
I 
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1)ranches of Logos and Zoë are thus nallled :-ByLltios and 
J.llixis (the .A.byss-like and the 
lixture); Agerãlos and Ilenõsis 
(the Ne\
er-aging and Oneness); Autópltyes and llédone (He 
who has life in hilnself and Pleasure); Akinetos and Synkrisis 
(the IUl1novable and the Entwining); Jllonogenes and .l.llakaria 
(the Only-begotten and IIappiness). The following are the twelve 
that sprung fronl .dlltllropos and Ekklesia-lJaraclëtos and Pistis 
(the Comforter and Faith); Patrikos and Elpis (the Fatherly and 
Hope); J.lletrih
os and Agape (the 
Iotherly and Love, Charity) 
Aeinoús and Synesis (the Ever-thinking and the Understalldi1Jg); 
Ekklesiastikosand .l.lIakærióles (the Ecclesiastic and Eternal Hap- 
piness); Thelëtos and Soplzia (vVill and "\Visdoln). These are the 
thirty eternally happy, never-aging Æons: this is the invisible 
Fulness (the Plerôma), enveloped in brightness and silence, the 
kingdom of integration and perfection, of fulfihnent and fulness. 
.A bsorbed in his Sigê, as the other half of his Essence and its 
perfecting conclusion, Bythos sits enthroned incomprehensible 
abo\'e the kingdon1 of gods, in Jnale and felHale satisfaction. 
Just as Sigê is united to hÏ1n as his spouse, so also that which 
has sprung from Sigê is associated with hÏ1n as his bride, to 
supply- all deficiency; and he waters his Plerôlna with fructifY- 
ing power, and flows through it ",-ith its inexhaustible, life- 
giving Divinity. And as he is called not only Va5lt Eternity, 
based on itself, b
t also the youthful, bridal Æon; Divine life, 
equal with his own, streams froln out of his depths to the Æons 
begotten in his likeness: twin-born pairs, mutually perfected in 
each other, they find again the happily united essence of the 
Father in the entwined duality or their own being. 
The dispensing Inediator in this coullnunity of Essence \vith 
the Father is his only-begotten 
-rûs: from whose inlage and 
power the relnaining Eternities have ßprung. He alone be- 
holdg and fatholl1S the IIidden One, rejoicing in immpasurable 
plenty. In his delight he thought of revealing the Father to 
the other Æons also; ho\v that .he ,vas great and exalted, 
without beginning or end, not cOlnprehensible to sense or 
thought: but Sigê (Silence) held him back, according to the 
counsel of BytllOS, because they \vere all, of their own accord, 
to arri\'e at the consciousness of the Divinity of the Father. 
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and to long after it. Thus while the Only-begotten is happy in 
conternplation, the later-born series of Æons are pervaded by an 
instinctive desire full of quiet sorrow after hin1 \vho begat tl1elu, 
a dumb longing to behold the eternal, hidden root of their 
being. This instinctive aspiring desire, \vhich dnnvs the pairs 
of Æons with ever-increased 10Tlging to\vards the Father, is 
n1et by another movelnent, coming froln above and tending 
down\vards, \vhich drive:, then} eyer farther a"ray: for, in the 
same proportion as they recede farther and farther away froln 
their origin, by reason of the lo\ver grade of their birth, dleir. 
sensation of the Divine pow'er of life \vhich is in thell1 grows 
,veakel'. But the luore they feel the creative source of the 
Father to dry up \vithin theln, and to bubble up in less steady 
aspirations, so Inuch the more hnpetuously are they driven 
up\vards by the longing .,vhich is in them. Thus these two 
antagonistic powers, growing in the saIne Ineasure, are equalized 
in each grade of the series of Æons, and in this their proportion 
there is given, on the one hand, the respective relation which 
each pRir bears to their COlnmon origin, and on the other hand 
the bond is knitted \vhich unites the \vhole Plerôlna together, 
,vith the begetting Bytlzos. No,v, that which in lJIonogenes is but 
beginning, and, owing to his 1110st intilnate cOlnmuniol1 with 
Bytltos, is continually vanishing in blessed conternplation; that 
is, the repelling, refusing po\ver and the longing upward desire; 
this Inust be found existing in its fullest nleasure in the last and 
\veakest Æon, who concludes the choir of the God-revealing 
po\vers. In him is repeated 1110St forcibly that general state of 
tension ,vhich constitutes the order of Plerólna and its con- 
nexion \vith Bythos: the ullity of the ,vhole is intrusted to 
his keeping. But Sophia, the youngest ÆOl1, did not preserve 
the balance of the upholding po,vers. Despising the Ineasure 
of her portion of life's fulness, and the cOlnpanionship of 
Tlzelëtos, her nlate, she broke through the lilnits of the couple 
(Syzygia) in her unbounded passion for Bytltos, and under the 
plea of love endeavoured Inadly to enter into the depths of 
the Divine Abyss. Like JJfonogenes, she wished to be happy in 
the enjoynlent of the Ul1fathonlable; she desired to embrace the 
Ilnnleasurable. But she succumbed to the greatness of her I 
I 
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undertaking. As she toiled upwards to the source whence she 
sprang, and extended her anns towards the Incomprehensible, 
she fainted froln the enoru1ity of her labour and the deadly 
sweetness of her torments. Destroyed by love and anxiety, 
and a gnawing desire after his inexpressible loveliness, as she 
\Vas expanding herself beyond her po\ver, her senses left her, 
and, fronl her giddy height, she, in her foolhardiness, sank into 
unÌatholuable depths. But little more, and she would have 
1een engulphed and absorbed into the botton1less origin of all 
things. Then, fortunately for her, she met in the Essence of 
God with the finn power of lJin1Ïtation or Finiteness CHoros). 
Repelled by his barrier, she ,yalldered about, sick and uncer- 
tain, out of God and the kingdolll of ..LEons, sorrowing for the 
eternal Father, wholn she never had possessed, and no,v had 
entirely lost, constantly devoured by a longing after him; and 
this longing within her began to nlove and assumed a living fonn, 
and she brought forth a fruit of her pains ( Soplâa Acllal71otll, the 
'Visdolll of Below*), the incorporation of her longing and anxious 
affection after the Inllneasurable. But because this affection 
had been directed towards that which ,vas without linlit, and 
had remained unsatisfied, that which was born of her was also 
without forn1, and becalue a weak, helpless 'VOlnan. And this 
WOlnan, the abortion of the Inwest of all the Æons, that is, of 
the fallen \Visdonl of Above (Anõ Sophia), is the Queen of the 
whole visible ,vorId. 
'Vhell Sopltia saw that her telnerity had COlue to so sad an 
end, she was seized with terror, and endeavoured to retrace her 
steps as a penitent; but her powers failing her, she prostrated 
herself before her eternal father and beo-aed for n1erc y : the 
00 
other Eternities (or Spiritualities), synlpathetical1y affected by 
the fall of Sophia, seconded her prayer; abo\
e all, l\TÚS inter- 
ceded for her ,vith n1uch entreaty. The Highest inclined to 
his children, and sent forth froln hilnself Horos, that saving 
power (the God of Lin1Ïtatioll), who is also called Horotllétes 



 
o?;a ' AXClp.wO is a conventional signification of the wisdom from below, 
Achamoth being the Aramæan word for wisdom, the flebrew khokmah. 
This is one of the many proofs of the Jewish and Syrian origin of the Gnostic 
systems. 
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(he \vho sets to everything its ll1easure and its goal), and Ly- 
lrôles, or Carpistes (the Elnancipator), and Stauros (the For- 
tifier), and lVletagogeus (the Restorer); for by preserving every- 
thing created \vithill the course and measure of its inborn 
nature, bringing back with gentle guidance those \vho have 
turned aside, and inclosing and keeping all fÌnn by bounds 
\vhich restrain \vithout force, he becoll1es the God of Freeùoll1, 
the spirit \,"ho gently overpo\vers, recleelns, and liberates what 
he catches in his soft rnesl es. As the \vatchful Preserver, he 
points to the creative, establishing po\ver; for which cause he 
is also the offspring of the latter, and her purest in1age, in a state 
of self-sufficient androgyny, not needing any other cOlnpanion- 
sl1ip. But \vhiIst in the .A..byss of Divine Depth, every separation 
and boundary vanishes, Ho!ros is opposed to the infinity cf 
Bylhos, and by the power of setting bounds he is hin1self 
the principle of finiteness. 
No\v, this stay and \vatchman of the universe ]1ad cOlnpassion 
on disturbed, restless Sophia. He brought her, the erring one, 
back again into her settled forn1 and constitution, and restorEd 
her to her c0111panion. But he drove Acha1notlt out of the 
kingdoln of pure Fulness (Plerôma) into Elnptil1ess (KenÔllla), 
the dark spot of nothingness; and he drc\v between thelll a 
strict line of demarcation. 
Thus the unity of the heaven of gods ,vas again restored. 
In order to perfect and preserve it for ever, :ß[onogenes, accord- 
ing to the forethought of the Hidden Father, that in tin1e to 
COlne the Æon world might be preserved fron1 a silnilar Inishap, 
brought forth another, and thi
 the last, pair (Syzygia), Christos 
(the III ale ), and the Holy Spirit (the felnale power), the Divinities 
of peaceful, restored Plerôlna. Christos announced the nature 
of con1panionship, how in it the fullest 111easure of blessedness 
as besto,ved upon two is fulfilled, and ho\v this cOlnpanionship 
is the source of all satisfaction and can never be dissolved; and, 
on the other hand, how Bythos, exalted far above Ineditation 
and thought, lTIUst e\?er reinain hidùen froin con1prehension, 
\vith the exception of that which he hilnself vouchsafes to re.. 
veal through 1\lol1ogenes in the god-filled Sgzygies. For he 
thongl1t that 
10nogenes (God's cOlnprehensiblenes itself) is 
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the first that can be cOlnprehended of God. lIe further con- 
sidered that the cOlnprehensibleness of God - for this is the 
Inystery of that which ,vas not begotten and without beginning, 
and also of the creature which has come into being-is for the 
jEans the cause of their own formation and cOlnprehension, of 
their birth frolu a bottoluless death into independent personal 
existence; aud that, on the other hand, the incomprehensible- 
ness of God is the cause of their eternal, inexhaustible essence. 
Thereupon the softening power of the Holy Spirit made all 
Æons like each other, and taught them to offer thanksgiving, 
and breathed into theln the true god-inspiring peace. Thus, 
then, ,vere they intinlately united in brotherly bonds, each one 
reselnbJing the other in Inind and looks, in alternate entwining 
of beautifully harmonized choirs, each uniting hiu1self to all 
the rest, and, thus enriched, turning back again to himself. 
Now that the disruption of the Fulness (Plerôlna) ,vas thus 
restored to peace, the congregation of the blessed Divine beings 
assen1bled together and lifted up a joyful hymn of praise to the 
honour of hin1 ,vho begat then1: and he inc1ined with fayour 
to the joyful song which his sons and daughters sang to hÌ1n. 
And, in order to celebrate in a worthy manner this favour, they 
Hll gathered together with one consent, and each Æon took the 
best that he possessed, and with these they fonned a happy 
Ï111age, to be the praise of the heavenly Father, the bright Star 
of the ,vorld of goùs, the beautiful Jesus, who is also called 
Saviour (Soter), and Cll1'i.slos, and Logos., and the lVltole, be- 
cause he bears ,vi thin hiIn the flower of everything; and they 
surrounded hÏ1n ,vith Ininistering angels to be his cOlnpanions. 
'Vhilst in the kingdom of glory and fulness they ,vere cele- 
brating in this way the recovery of peace, the offspring of 
Sophia lay shapeless and neglected outside in dark solitude. 
But Christos had pity on the forlorn, and, descending fron1 the 
reign of light together with Horos (Lilnitation), he Blade the 
latter shape her body into the ilnage and fonn of the Æons 
fro111 whon1 she had sprung, and hilnself engrafted into her 
* According to IIippolytus, this ideal Christ Jesus is also called Logos, 
but distinct from the Logos of the inmost Divine sphere, called the heavenly 
Logos. 
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soul a heavenly spark, a seed of longing after the \vodds above, 
and then returned upwards into the Fulness ,vith his glory. 
Sophia a\voke from her po\verless state of insensibility with a 
faint perception of immortality in her nostrils, and stretched 
out her anns with longing after the light, \vhich \vas disappear- 
ing farther and farther and threatened to go out altogether. 
She strove to enter into the Fulness, but here she Inet with the 
firm boundary \vhich I-Ioros dra\vs around the \vodel of gods. 
As she \vas in vain endeavouring to break through this, she 
. 
fell back again into loneliness and darkness, given up as a 
prey to her \vild passions and the tonnents of despair. Sunk 
in obtuse ignorance about every higher object, she could not 
but feel sorro\v for her lost h0111e, which she ,vas no longer able 
to reach. N ow she \vould sn1Ïle at the remembrance of hea- 
venly glory.; no\v terror \vould seize her at the idea that even 
life might desert her, together \vith the last g]imlner of light; 
then again she \vould turn \vith trustful prayer to the Ivlaker 
and Preserver of her being. And these passions \vhich raged 
in her soul, becaIlle the principle of the ,vorld of the senses, 
the origin of nether things. From out of her sorrowful mo- 
tions there arose Matter, that is, heavy slothful substance; 
fro111 her conversion sprang the airy Soul, looking IIp\vards. 
Thus all that lives here is fOrIl1ed of grief, pang, and longing: 
the anxiety of Nether Wisdotn (Achamoth) is the life of the 
creature. Terror and stupefaction hardened into solid rock, 
consternation becalne a nrnl lnass, the sea and the waters are 
the tears \vhich she \vept in her loneliness; but when a l'ay of 
the Fulness fell into her soul, t
len her traits \vere transfigured, 
and fr01n out of her slnile there bloolned forth the light. * On 


* All this metamorphosis of the fallen Sophia is related in our extracts 
(c. 32.) in a much simpler manner, without the poetical arabesques of rocks, 
and tears, and sighs. But, besiùes, a totally distinct ùoctrine is laid down, 
which I have expIaineù in the general outlines drawn as introduction 
to this picture. The three passions of Sophia - Fear, Grief, Anguish- 
became the principles of the visible creation, the psychical substance, the 
material, and that of the Demons: three spheres, represented by their Images 
or Rulers: the Demiurg, the Devil, and Beelzebul. Sophia being separated 
from these three elements, her fourth emotion, Supplication, was turned into 
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hearing her prayer, Christos a second time took pity upon her 
anxiety, and sent do\vn the Saviour (Soter), that he lllight no\v 
fuBy sllape her spirit into consciousness, and deliver her fron1 
her wild COllllllotions. No,v, as he with his heavenly cOlnpany 
appróachfd her, she was dazzled by the unwonted splendour, 
and bashfully enveloped herself in her veil; but as she becalHe 
aware of his mild \vays and the fulness of his gifts, she went to 
n1eet hiln, full of cOlllfort, and said: "Be welconle, 0 Lord!" 
And when her mind and spirit had been enlightened by him, 
she \vas inflalned \vith love to the angels \vho \yere around hhn, 
and conceived, lost as she ,vas in the Divine sight, genus of the 
Fulness, the seeds of the pure Spirit in the ,vorld of the senses. 
'Vhen the Saviour had left the now freed .A.chailloth, she createà, 
for the fornlation of the thus separated \vorld-matter, De- 
nliurgos, the God of the Visible Universe, the ruler and father of 
all creatures, not nlerely of those ,vho possess the sanle essence as 
hinlself, the sensual (psycldc), who are also called his right- 
hand sons, and of those who have sprung from coarse matter, 
the 111aterial (l
ylic) natures, ,,,ho are at his left. But first he 
formed the ministering powers of heavenly angels and arch- 
angels, and the evil spirit of the earth, the CoslJlokrator (the 
Ruler of this "\Vodd). Then he built up the eùifice of the 
world by separating and Inixing the elen1ents, and founding 
the earth beneath, and above it forIning seven heavens, in the 
highest of \vhich he established his own throne. Ho\vever 
diversely the elements Inay have their origin in the different 
passions of Acllamotlz, they are one and all, earth, water, air, 
pervaded and inwardly consulned by the elelnent of fire; that is, 
the flight and estrangen1ent from God, as it bursts into flame. 
Yet it \vas not really Demiurgos who "Tought all this, but 
Acllamot1
 in him; for she in the depth of her lllind conceived 
the plan which, having by stealth been instilled into hirn, he 
executed in 111atter. He built the earth, he spread out the 
heavens; and yet he understood neither heaven nor earth. lIe 
formed lllan, and put a soul into hinl; alId yet he kne,v not 


the Repentance of Faith, and this becmne the principle of the souls of 
spiritual men, which alone are Divine, and therefore eternal. 
L4 
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man: for even his own origin, the great mother of hilnseIf and 
of the universe, 'vas hidden froln hill1. For, as a lÏlnited psychic 
being, he \vas shut out fronl that ,,,hich ,vas spiritual; and so, 
doing and perforlning everything by his own independent will, 
as he imagined, ,vithout let or hindrance, according to his own 
pleasure, he considered hilnself to be Everything, and to be 
the true, one God; in \vhich belief he spake through the 
1110Uth of the prophets: "I anI Jehovah, and beside me there 
is none other." But in InaJl there " T as planted the slulnbering 
consciousness of the highest good; man partook of a hidden 
life, ,,,hich sprang not fronl the narro,v sphere of Demiurgos, 
but which, once begun, ,vas to raise him up far above the God 
of this visible order of the \vorld, his supposed Creator, and, 
not rightfuHy, his l\laster. 
:For \vhen De1JlÏ1lrgos created man in the third of the seven 
heavens governed by those spiritual princes, he forined the 
body of ethereal substance, and breathed into hiln the breath 
of his o,vn soul. But fronl above Achan10th, unseen, scattered 
into the Creator's breath sparks of light, c0111ing fron1 the world 
of gods, so that the princes and their chief saw ,vith astonish.. 
1nent the beautiful forn1, as if that Anthropos (l\lan) himself, 
he, the Divine originall\Ian hin1self, \vere issuing forth. Terri- 
fied at the work of their 0,",,'11 hands, they \vere overcome by the 
foreboding of a higher po,ver. That \vhich they \vere unaòle to 
cOlnprehend or to \vorship, they could only fear and strive to 
destroy. Demiurgos therefore oppressed l\ian and put hinl 
under the la\v of bondage, so that he 111ight not taste of the 
fruit of knowledge, ,vhich ,vas growing in the third heayen; 
and when Adam, incited by Achalnoth, transgressed the law, 
the spirits of the stars hurled hiln fro In the heavens, do\vn upon 
this carth, and for pUllisll1nent clothed hilll in the skins of 
beasts, that is, in this coarse earthly body ,vhich man has in 
COl1llnon with the beasts of the field. Thus, there \vere united 
in Adam the three elelnents, dark 1Vlatter CHyle), light Spirit 
(Pneuma), and the mixture of the two, the Soul (Psyclle); but 
in the three s()ns of Adatn, the patriarchs of three races of men, 
these three elelnents were at once disjoined. The wild material 
lnan (the hylic) is subjected and related to the evil Prince of this 
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,V orId, for the rebellious, dull, sulky soul of the ,yorld ani- 
Jnates hÏ1n; the sensual (psychic) luan is minded after the 
image of Delniurgos; but the spiritual man (the pneul1latic) 
bears within hilll the ilnagc of "one higher, unobserved by the 
obtuse Creator of the world. Through the indestructible nature 
of his spirit he is raised far above an danger and destruction, by 
the same inborn necessity whereby the earthly (nlaterial) n1an 
is subject to it; \vhile the pSJchic creature, placed indiscrilni- 
nately Inidway between l\Iatter and Spirit, Inay, according to 
pleasure, turn towards the one or the other, either towards 
destruction or towards salvation. Froin that inward spiritual 
seed, bursting asunder the outer covering of coarse matter and 
soul, there springs up to the spiritual nlan, of its o\vn accord, 
eternal blessedness, which is the sure fruit of the spirit. What- 
ever he lnay engage in or do, however he l11ay give hiulself up 
to error or lust, this cannot destroy in hinl the indestructible 
seed of the spirit; for it is as little exposed to the rust of perdi- 
tion as gold, even in a filthy pool, ceases to be pure and un- 
adulterated. La\v and works, and external forms, are all put 
under his power: the ,vorId is his: everything is permitted to 
hiln: he is an ocean of liberty and po\ver: he breaks through 
all snares, bursts the rocks asunder, pervades \"hat is solid with 
his soft, secret, irresistible power: all bounds break dO\Vll 
behind him, and whatsoever opposes hinl crunlbles spiritless to 
pieces: all the powers of coercion are sent forth to seize him, 
but they are caught by hinl: death, ,vho consumes everything, 
has rushed onward to his destruction; he receives death \yithin 
hiu1self, and so extinguishes death in hinlself: freely, lightly, 
painlessly he rises above the enticing allurelnents of this ,vorld, 
by his inborn, never-failing, victorious po\ver, and in serene 
conquering brightness. Nor has he entered into the order of 
nether things with any other intent than to alÌo\v the slumber- 
ing genn of the Fulness to sprout unfettered \vithin itse]f
 and 
thus to raise \vith hÏ1nself the psychic man, as Inuch as possible, 
by the attractive power of his superior nature: he is the salt of 
the earth and the light of the world, in that he pervades the 
psychic creature, and lifts up the covering of darkness. 'Vhat 
before the spiritual man vanishes into nothing has for the 
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psychic man real existence, and is a living power ,vith Divine 
thoughts. Those nonentities, such as la\v, litnitations, habits, 
offences, stu1l1bling-blocks, outward \V'onders, and external forms, 
exist as rea1ities for him: his soul, sprung from this earth, 
created by terror, is obliged to conform to the discipline and 
rules of this 
.orld, in order that, \vith fear and trembling, by 
the works of the law, she may earn a subordinate blessedness. 
Final1y, these three races of men ans\ver to the three religious 
cOlluDunities, that is, Heathenisln, Judaism, and Christianity; 
and to the three po\vers that are set over them, the Kosn10krator, 
the Creator of the world (Den1iurgos), and Sophia: it is she 
,vho represents the place of order in the upper, ideal world. 
No\v even Demiurgos finds hÏ1nself in some unaccountable 
Inanner influenced by that secret po\ver of coercion \vhich the 
spirituallnen exercised over the characters of the middle order; 
so that, setting aside his own sons, he chooses his favourites 
fronl those Inen of the spirit, and ll1akes then1 kings and priests 
on the earth. Even the prophets, through \vhose voice he 
speaks to his own and gives then1 Ia\vs, and pron1ises theln the 
earthly, theocratic Messiah, the ]\fan Jesus, even these he 
chooses fron1 this race. But \vhen no\v they prophesy, their 
O\Vl1 spirit presses thelU to say lnore than in the narrow view of 
the God of the Je\vs they should say. Now their unseen 
Inother suggests to them \vords of a higher meaning, pro- 
phecies concerning a heavenly Redeell1er: Den1iurgos hears 
these, wondering indeed whence they come; but, because he 
cannot c0111prehend then1, he supposes theln to have arisen frOln 
some ll1isunderstanding on the part of dull and slo\v mankind. 
It is not tilllVlessiah appears that the bandage dropsfrorn his eyes. 
For when the tilne was come for the reden1ption of the sensual 
(psychic) race of man, that is, \vhen the genns of the Fulness 
had sprouted and the last covering \Yas to burst asunder, Delniur- 
gos prepared for the prol11ised l\Iessiah a sensual soul, clothed 
in a Inore refined, ethereal body of light, even hereby carrying 
out the intentions of Acha1l1oth, as if they proceeded frOln his 
o\vn will: for she (the Nether Sophia) \vas making the demi.. 
urgic life, \vhich \vas just rising into being, to drink out of the 
fulness of the spirit. Thus did Jesus descend into the \7irgin's 
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\volnb in order to be born ,vithout spot, yet without in any way 
having had comnlunion with the maternal body. Then Acha- 
moth turned to the higher spheres, and from the opening Ful- 
ness the heavenly Saviour (Soter) descended as a dove, and at 
the time of baptism in the river Jordan entered into the man 
Jesus. Then for the first time, when the most glorious of the 
Æons had been united to the form of a man, the Creator of 
the ,yorId understood that he ,vas not the true God, and heard 
with astonishment of Bythos and of the Fulness, and of his own 
lllother, who now appeared to him in visible forul. But never- 
theless he received this information with delight; for thus the 
,veight of governing the ,vorld, which he no longer felt able to 
bear, was taken off his shoulders, and ,vith entire consciousness 
he adapted himself to the higher order of things, and remained 
siInply the superintendent of the earthly course of this world. 
He is that Simeon who held the babe Jesus in his arms, and 
now enters into peace: he is that Centurion \vho says to 
the Lord: "I also am a man under authority," \vho thought 
himself unworthy that the Lord "should enter under his 
roof," and whose servant was healed. For not only to the 
spiritual race of Inen, but also to the sensual (psychic) race, and 
more particularly to Demiurgos, their Father, Soter becomes 
a Saviour, just as he has put on and ennobled in himself not 
only the spiritual but also the sensual nature. But it is not by 
nleans of suffering and death, ,vhich cannot touch an Æon, it 
is not by ,yorks and deeds, which are beneath his Godhead- 
it is only by emancipating fronl its dark covering, through 
preaching and doctrine, the consciousness of that inner nature 
which, free in itself, feels at hOlne in \vhat is Divine, and by 
fanning in to a bright flame, through his o,vn imlnediate pre- 
sence, the glo,ving though hidden spark, that Soter accom- 
plishes the great ,vork of salvation. Therefore, at the con- 
clusion of his labours in teaching and instructing, and before 
the Crucifixion, he leaves the demiurgic l\lessiah, wholn he had 
entered at his temple when he was in the beginning of his ,york. 
It is the sensual (psychic) Saviour only ,vho dies on the Cross, and 
even he without suffering; only as a memorial and representation 
of the elnancipatioll of the Upper 'VisdoIl1 froll1 her boundless 
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desire \vhich took place before the \vodel was, by Ineans of the 
God of the true and eternal fornl of every existing thing. 
This god is also \vorshipped as Stauros (the Fixation, also the 
Cross), under the Ï1nage of the Cross. 
The appearance of Soter has opened the great conclusion of 
the dranla of this ,vorld. 'Vhen all the seeds \vhich have 
fallen from the Fulness in slnall and \veak grains, and have been 
scattered along the surface of this ,vorld, have sprouted and 
been fully Inatured, then t
e ripe fruit will be gathered and 
laid up in garners, but the unprofitable chaff and stubble will 
be burned with fire. AU spiritual natures, and such of the 
sensual natures as have turned to \vhat is good, \vill enter into 
eternal b]essedness; the 1naterial natures sink back into the 
spiritless, unclean n1ass out of \vhich they \vere formed. Then 
the ilnvardly burning fire of estrangement froln God breaks out 
on an the ends of the ,vorld and consumes matter, till it dis- 
solves into nothing and the Haille is quenched by the ex- 
tinguished mass. Then the souls of this universe who are 
saved, \vith Dellliurgos at their head, fly froln the burning of 
the ,vorld into the higher places above, and take possessi<?n of 
the middle kingdon1, the place of their destination, froln \vhich 
Sophia Achallloth (the Nether "\Visdom) departs: and above 
DelTIiurgos and his heavens the spiritual natures rise into the 
Fulness. The demiurgic powers \vould indeed arrest them 
in their up\vard flight, and keep theln back \vithin the narro\v 
psychic (sensual) circle, but they utter the secret ,vatch\vord, 
and, thus becolning invisible, escape frolll the demolished 
boundary, in order to be receÍ\ ed into the pure ,vorld of gods, 
there to be united in eternal con1panionships \vith those 
angels of Soter ,vho, as guardian spirits, 'watched over their 
ten1poral life on earth. And as for her, the great sufferer, 
the god..like, believing, though discarded, \VOInan, she is at the 
goal and conclusion of her labours: her \varfare is at an end 
(p. 2G4,.); the full splel1dour of the P]erôn1a no\v begins. Sur- 
rounded by her Í1nn10rtal SOIlS she is gi ven in marriage to Soter, 
the Inost beautiful of all the god-like forms, her Lord and 
Redeen1er, to be his eternal, blessed companion. Then the con- 
nubial pairs (Syzygies) of Æons and of ministering angels sur- I 
I 
1 
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round the heavenly pair: the ,vhole Plerôn1a is as a beautifully 
adorned bridechalnber, ,vherein all are rejoicing. But above 
this blessed kingdoln of gods, above the heaven of the righteous 
111ade perfect, above the perishing kingdoln of the night, the 
silent Father, incolnprehellsible in his essence, sits as before, 
enthroned in everlasting satisfaction, \vhich is for ever flowing 
to hinl \vith living power from endless depths. 


This is the COs1110gonic systeul or the Christian theogony of 
the Valentinians, and out of it we can easily restore the ori- 
ginal thought of Valentinus hin1sclf, which certainly is silTIplC', 
spiritual, and philosophical. N o\V this systeln might have been 
111uch less fanciful, the method lTIuch less nlythological, 
but it would have been equally pernicious, if considered 
as Christian doctrine and a substitute for the Bible and 
faith. It nlight satisfy the minds of SOlne ,vho \vere per- 
plexed by the speculations of the age, ai1d n1Ïght serve intel- 
lectually as a bridge towards Christ and the reden) ption through 
HilTI: and such, undoubtedly, was the intention of that great 
111an, Valentinus, hilTIself. But the systeul created, necessarily, 
a general agitation in the Christian \yorld, because it attacked 
the Old Testall1ent (which ,,,as the Scripture of the prin1itiyc 
Church) and interfered with the historical realities of Chris- 
tianity. It Inystified both the Prologue of St. John and St. Paul, 
111aking any sober interpretation of these sources of Christian 
knowledge ilnpossible. The Petrine school detested it for its 
anti-Judaic tendency, while the disciples of Paul equally ab- 
hon'ed it on account of the ,vrong bias it gave to the doctrine 
of their ll1aster. Finally, its own adherents l11ade it objection- 
able by the very fact of their attributing to it doctrinal autlIo- 
rity. The historian, however, has to judge the lnan and his 
systeln according to their intrinsic 111erits, and, above all, 
therefore, to ascertain the facts. 
'\Vhat were the views of Valentinus, divested of their 
imagery and allegories, in regard to Jesus of Nazareth? This ,ve 
proceed to inquire without noticing, at present, the philosophical 
111ethod of that Gnostic Bunyan's" PilgrÎ1n's Progress." 
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In respect to the procreation and bodily confOTlnation of 
Jesus, \ve learn froln Hippolytus that the disciples of Valen- 
tinus \vere divided into two schools, the Eastern and the Italic. 
His own interpretation of the \vords of the angel in St. Luke 
is as follows (c. 35.): "The Most High is the Demiurg, \vho 
fOrIned Adam and all his children; but Jesus, the N e\v 
lan, 
'vas formed by the Holy Ghost, that is to say, by the Holy 
Spirit, \vhich is the Divine Wisdoln (Sophia), and by the 
Demiurg. He, the Demiurg, organized the formation and con- 
stitution of His body, but "the Holy Ghost provided the sub- 
stance; thus the heavenly Logos was generated by the Ogdoas 
through Mary." By such phrases as these the plain question was 
left unanswered. For as the ,vorking of the Delniul'g does not 
preclude human paternity in the ordinary nlan, so the conjoint 
,vorking of the spirit of this ,vorld and of the Spirit of God 
does not logically exclude Joseph's paternity. The Italic school, 
indeed, taught that the body of Christ was a sensual (psy- 
chical) one, and that the Spirit descended upon I-liln only 
at His baptism: it \vas this spiritual principle, the IJogos 
of the heavenly 111 other, the Sophia, \vhich spiritualized the 
body during His life, and which afterwards raised it fron1 the 
dead. 'rhis, tht>y said, ,vas the sense of the \vords of St. 
Paul (Roln. viii. 11.): "He that raised up Christ froin the 
dead, shall also quicken Jour Inortal bodies;" to which they 
annexed in explanation: "the psychical bodies." The Oriental 
school, ho\vever, n1aintained that Christ's body was spiritual 
froln Ifis birth, which, indeed, 111U8t have been the real meaning 
of their luaster. For he Seell1S to have heJd, according to other 
accounts, as, indeed, many of the Fathers heJd, that Christ's 
body \vas from the first the saIne as it \vas after tbe Resurrec- 
tion. It appears that Valen tinus, as wen as BasiliJes, ,vas not 
satisfied \vith the Ebionite vie\v as to the person of Christ, be- 
cause it excluded the view of Christ as the Redeeiller; but they did 
not on that account favour the opposite vie\v, \vhich they thought 
evidently materialistic and not borne out by Scripture. Their 
own hypothesis is, indeed, an approxin1ation to the anti-Ebionite 
vie\v, but it borders also upon Docetisrn, or the negation of 
the reality of the bodily appearance of Christ, although so 
absurd a supposition never crossed their lllinds. 
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,r alentinus believed only the souls of spiritual n1en imn10rtal, 
as redeemed by Christ. They would receive spiritual bodies, 
as would the psychical souls who had striven after righteous- 
ness by good works: all others ,vould perish, like the nlatter 
with which they had identified themselves, and l'eturn to the 
demiurgic or delniatory world, "dust to dust." 
It is ubvious that, \vhile thus endeavouring to steer clear of the 
literal Jewish interpretation of the words of Christ and of IIis 
Apostles respecting spiritual things, Valentin us fell into a 
systen1 of fables \yhich ,vas neither good philosophy nor good 
theology, and led him farther a\vay from the faith of Scripture 
than the one ,vhich he ,vas cOlnbating. It is not, however, 
to be laid to his charge that his follo,vers elevated his specu- 
lations into a revelation. 
Neither is the" Gospel of Truth," which the Valentinians are 
said by Irf'næus to have used, but of which we have 110 particulars, 
to be attributed to hinl. Valentinus himself, as we learn froln the 
e:xtracts in Hippolytus, quotes St. Luke and St. John precisely as 
the Catholic Fathers do. His text of the Palestinian or Syrian 
Gospel may have differed froin our St. 1Iatthew's 11lore or less 
than those texts quoted in the works of all the Catholic Fathers, 
fr0111 Clen1ens of Rome do\vn to J ustin. No charge is laid against 
hiln of making false quotations of Scripture either by Hippo- 
lytus or elsewhere. Nobody attributes to hinl the "Gospel of 
Truth" of the V alel1tinians except the author of that wretched 
account of the heresies appended to the lnore recent luanu.. 
scripts of Tertullian's \vork "De Præscriptiol1ibus Hæretico- 
rUIll." I am, therefore, the 1110re surprised to find in a book which 
... 
in other respects displays ll1uch learning and ingenuity, and to 
which I have often referred (Reuss, "Geschichte der heilig-ell 
Schriften des N. T.," 
 52952 N.), the following passage :-" The 
'Evangeliu1l1 Veritatis' of Valel1tinus shows by its title and 
by the in1plied antagonisln what authority he attributed to the 
other Gospels." Such a tone seen1S to D1e unworthy of the 
historical criticism adopted by that writer, aud is in direct 
opposition to his own statelnents in another part of the saIne 
book (
 24:>. ll.). Valentinus evidently used our Gospels, espe- 
cially the fir::>t aTld third. l\lany years after he had fon11ed 
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his systeu1 he lived in C0111111Union \vith the Church of ROInc, 
as \ve learn froll1 Tertullian. Epiphanius relates, that it was 
only in the latter portion of his life, \vhich he spent at Cyprus, 
that he separated hinlself entircly fronl the Church. It is 
true that his quotations froln the Old 'Testalneut prove hinl Hot 
to haye been ahvays very accurate; he uIHvarrantably jUlnbles 
together various passages in order to suit his O\VI1 systeln. N 0- 
hody, ho\vever, for this reason doubts that he had before hilll 
the sanle texts \vhich \ve read: why should sÎ1nilar inaccuracies 
in his quotations froin thè N e\v Testall1ent lead to another 
conclusion? An10ng the Epistles of St. Paul he quotes the 
Epistle to the. Ephesians (ch. 3+.), \vhich, according to the 
1"übingen novel, ,vas written about the n1iddle of the second 
century, in the IVlontanistic controversies, that is to say, a 
generation after V alentinu
. '*' 
IIis vie\ys of the La\v were certainly tinged ,vith very strong 
anti-J udaisln: but as to the prophets and inspiration they are 
as true as they are sublilne (Neander, i. 736.). In the \yritings 
of the prophets, all10ng whon1 he places l\Ioses, he distinguishes 
four elenlcllts: first, the purely hun1an; secondly, the power 
of foreseeing events, even those ,,,hich referred to the l\lfessiah, 
though nevertheless enve10ped in telnporal J e\vish ideas; thirdly, 
the true ideas of the higher nature of l\lessiah's killgdolll \vhich 
their own spiritual nature suggested to theIll; finally, such 
truths relative to the Divine econon1Y of the universe as the 
celestial Sophia revealcd to thenl. 
The people of God Valel1til1us considered to be scattered 
over the ,vhole \vorld, and he believed there had been spiri- 
tual men also among the Gentiles. The fragn1ent of a homily 
preserved by Clemens (StroBl. vi. 6-'1.1.) says: "l\Iuch of 
\vhat is \vritten ill the books of the Gentiles is also found ill the 
Church of God: \vhat is comnlon to both is the word froll1 the 
heart, the la\v \vritten in the heart. Such are the people of 
the Beloved,-beloved by HÍ1n, and loving Hin1." 
Hlll11anity \vas, in the eyes of Valentinus, the full 111anifesta- 
tion of God, and Redell1ption the centre of hun1an history. 


W: Sc1nvegler, Nachnpostol. Zeitalter, ii. 291. 331. 
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The dC'ath of the psychical 1\lessiah on the Cross took place 
for the benefit of the lo\ver creation, while the self-devotion of 
the Saviour (Soter) consisted in redeen1ing the Sophia (the 
soul of the spiritual n1an), by purifying her froln the hetero- 
geneous elements, and restoring her perishable, shapeless exist- 
ence to Divine Iin1Ïtation (Neander, i. 7 4
3.). All that exists 
in the universe is to be ele\'ated to the perfect, the spiritual. 
Spiátual men are to \vork out this final triuluph of God. 
" You," so Valentinus addresses them (Cleln. Strom. iv. 509.), 
"are iuul10rtal fro 111 the beginning, children of eternal life; 
you resolved to partake of death by self-sacrifice, in order to 
swallow up and annihilate it. For by preparing the disso- 
lution of this world of Inatter, JOu yourselves not being dis- 
sol ved, you becolne the 111asters of creation and of all that is 
corruptible." 
This self-devoting life of spiritual men is accompanied by a 
worship founded upon the knowledge that what they believe is 
true in itself; and this, according to his doctrine (Neand. i. 746.), 
is their" reasonable service." The sancti(yiug influence of the 
Spirit purifies the heart, and ilnparts holiness. For until that 
sanctifying grace con1es to luan, his heart is the abode of evil de- 
lllons,his passions and self-will; and this sanctifying power COlnes 
froln Christ only by inward cOllul1union with the Redeelner. 
There is "the only Good Oue," Valentinus says (Clernent. 
Stroln. ii. 409.), " and He is present in the luanifestation of His 
Son. Through Hiln alone the heart can be made pure, every 
evil spirit having been cast out of it. For there are many 
spirits dwelling in it who \vill not allo\v it to be purified: each 
of these does its o\vn work, often insulting it \vith improper 
desires and lusts. It seems to n1e that the heart is sOlnew hat in 
the condition of a public inn; for like that it is rushed into and 
tral11pled about, and often filled with filth by the disorderly per
 
sons who live in it, and \"ho take no care of the place, \vhich is 
strange to theln. In the saIne \vay, the heart is unclean, being the 
dwelling-place of delnons, as long as it is not touched by Hinl 
who careth for it (the eternal Providence of God). But when 
the Father, who alone is good, takes cal
e of it, it is sanctified 
and heC0111eS resplendent with light. And thus he 'is called 
VOL. I. M 
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blessed \vho has such a heart, because he shaH see God (1Iatt. 
v. 8.)." This passage proyes that Valelltinus used a text of the 
Palestinian Gospel essentially the salne as St. Matthe\v's, for 
the saying of Christ here alluded to is found only in his 
Gospel. 
1\1:atrin10ny he regarded as a sacred sY1nbol of the union of 
the Divine and hUlnan natures, the prototype of which was the 
progress of spiritual manifestation of God by pairs (Syzygiæ), 
l'cpresenting the generative and receptive principle. 
The Valentinians, as a "sect, \vere doomed to perish, as the 
Basilidial1s \vere, because they placed their o\vn \visdom on the 
saine level with the Gospel, and their own speculations 
above Christian life, which is the social life of Christian 
congregations as they are. But Valentinus \vas one of the 
1nost elevated, and, as far as we can judge, the n10st noble 
and religious, Ininds in Christian antiquity; and, after all 
the pains that have been taken to pervert his doctrines 
and destroy his books, the philosophical historian of mankind 
will find in what relnains of theln the germs of a great portion of 
ancient and modern Christian philosophy and \visc1om. In 
judging such a man, the historicalluuse must say ,vhat Schiller 
says of the drau1atic : 


" Sie sieht ùen l\Ienschen in des Lebens Drang, 
Duù wiilzt die grossre I-Iålfte seiner Schuld 
Den unglückseligen Gestirnen zu." 
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II. 


ThIARCION. 


IF Basilicles represents the Syrian mysticism, tinged with 
Greek and Egyptian learning, and Valentinus the I-Iellenic 
speculation orientalized at Alexandria, l\larcion of Sinopp, 
the ,vealthy shipwright, son of a bishop, is the man of antique 
energy of character. His 11lind appears in the darker hue of the 
Inen of Pontus and Phrygia, but also as purified by Christian 
education and life. His enelnies have succeeded in involving 
his personal history in so Inuch obscurity that we can only 
appeal to the silence of Tertullian, and the character of severe 
asceticisin so generally attributed to hin1, to reject at once the 
ill-natured story circulated by Epiphanius, an uncritical, pre- 
judiced, and late writer, \vho says he ,vas excon1n1unicated 
by his venerable father for having seduced a young 'VOlnan. 
Accorùing to the general testiuIony of all the \vriters \"\"ho men- 
tion hÍIn, he caUIe to ROlne under HygillUS; ,vhich statement 
probably refer3 to the last of the four years during which Hyginus 
,vas bishop (1529-1352), inas1l1uch as Valentinus' and Cerdo are 
reported to have arrived at Rome before hiIn, and they are also 
said to have gone there during that episcopate. \Vhat renders 
this supposition aln10st a certainty is all anecdote preserved by 
Epiphanius, which is very characteristic of l\larcion, and not 
likely to have been invented by the party hostile to hÏ1n at 
ROlne. He states that he went to the "Old I\len," that is 
to the "Elders," the Presbyters, and clailned the "Proc- 
dria," the Chair; which simply means that he ,vas a can- 
didate for the episcopal office, after the death of H yginus 
in 132, the year in, or after, which he alTived at ROlne. Sup- 
posing he ,vas not a total stranger at Ronle, but known 
as an enIinently gifted man and zealous Christian, there is 
nothing ilnprobable in the fact of the Pontic visitor having so 
presented hilnself. He had, as ,ve learn from Tertullian, placed 
)1 2 
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his whole fortune, or, at all events, a yery considerable SUU1, at 
the disposal of the Christian congregation at Rome, and he 
,vas undoubtedly ackno\vledged to be one of the en1inent men 
of the day, and \vas hin1self conscious of being so. It is a sup- 
position irreconcileable \vith the dOCUlllents of history, that at 
that tin1e a bishop ll)Ust be necessarily a nlember of the governing 
board of parish priests in the city, or one of the country clergJ- 
111en of a little neighbouring to\"n, called Chorepiscopus. Even 
at the present day, the Pope may be a layman when elected, and 
a stranger to ROine. The nlenlbers of the Presbytery, however, 
declined to elect hill1, and possibly even to accept him as a can- 
didate. This decision \vas come to in consequence of an ex- 
an1Ïnation \vhich the bold man of Sinope under\vent as to his 
faith; perhaps a]so (although that is not at all proved), on account 
of the connexion ,vith his-father's Church, from ,vhich he is said 
not to have brought the ordinary commendatory letters. It is 
clear froin Tertullian's staten1ent, that he could not at that tin1e 
be charged \vith any heresies, but his retort upon bis questioners 
speaks voluines as to \vhat occurred at the examination and 
'vas passing in l\1:arcion's own mind. "Let me no\v ask you 
a question," he is stated to have said to the R0111an Presbyters. 
"What is the Ineal1ing of the saying of our Lord's, 'No one 
puts new ,vine into old skins' ?" 
The ans\ver is not given, nor is it required. l'his question 
contains the whole soul of l\Iarcion and explains the tragedy 
of his life. It n1ust have convinced the ROluan Presbyters 
that he 'was not their man, and it ought to have convinced 
1Iarcioll that he had henceforth nothing but enmity to expect 
fron1 the governors of that Church. It had already flashed upon 
llis mind, as "\ve shall see clearly ,vhel1 \ve advance twenty or 
thirty 
rears later, that the great question of the age and of 
the ,vorld ,vas this: ,vhether Christianity ,:vas a reformed 
Judaism, or sonlething distinct froin it? If distinct, what be- 
C0111eS of the La\v? This is the knot which had been cut asunder I 
by St. Paul, the question ,vhich St. Peter wished to keep 
open, and which St. J Ohll had endeavoured to solve for ever by 
sUlnmoning it before the tribunal of eternal Love. But St. John, 
like his fello\v-apostles" had left this troubled \vorld alJpareut]y I 
I 
I 
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in the state he found it. I say apparently, for the destruction of 
Jerusalem had not produced any gen eralJy perceived consequences. 
Neither the Gentile religion 1101' the ROlllan enlpire had COlne 
to an end, together with this whole world, as had been devoutly 
110ped, by a general sudden j udglnen t of God upon its wicked- 
ness and tyranny. The flocks of the despised Brethren had been, 
however, though working by instinct and in silence, successful1y 
occupied during a ,vhole generation in producing a new hu- 
lnanitarian COllllllonwealth, with a worship oÎ its O\VI1, not the 
Levitical one, although the conlpletion of it, and ,vith a con- 
stitution, not the Jewish nor that of the Gentile states. This 
constitutional order \vas to be respected; this worship was the 
sacred act of the congregation, as well as a blessing to each indi- 
vidual soul. But was this to be a ne,y La\v? 'Vas the justi- 
fying righteousness in the eyes of God (and therefore in the 
conscience of man) to be acquired by observing the one and 
attending at the other? 'Vere even good \varks, acts of charity 
al110ng the brethrpn, to be looked upon as a pledge of this 
blessed peace of the conscience ? No! says St. Paul, over and 
over again. Yes! answered the J udaizers, even at that tilne, 
whether circu111cised or not: exact.ly as they do no\y. l\lost 
of the people in authority, the practical 111en, joined in the cry; 
some because they had no idea of Christianity excppt that it 
\Vas a refol"1lled Judaisll1, others because they did not see that 
there was anything at stake beyond a sinlple question of obe- 
dience. 'Vas not ordel' well luaintained in the congregation? 
Did not Christian lnatrilnony and donH
stic discipline already 
occupy a distinguished place in the ,yorId, were they not highly 
esteelued both by Jews and Gentiles? "\Vas there no advan- 
tage in the fello,vship of Christians all over the world? .A.nd 
as to their worship, could anything be luore silnple, more spi- 
ritual in its character, 1110re intimately connected with the 
voice of conscience and self-exau1ination before the Alrnighty 
and with all the aspirations of a believing Christian heart? 
"\Vhat danger could there be in sanctifying this new "Politeia" 
or " State" of the Chri:stians, and in asserting that the inrli... 
vidual is saved by adhering to it? 'The good souls who cheri:shpù 
:such thought;:; did 80 froll1 mere shallowness of intellect. 'They 
'I 3 
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meant ,veIl, but they did much mischief. It was men of a 
kindred spirit \vho, in the sixteenth century, joined the enen1Ïes 
of the Gospel, and \vorked, without being a\vare of it, for the 
reactionists and Jesuits of the seventeenth. They acted with 
the same blindness as their followers do in the nineteenth, \vho, 
while Inakil1g an expiring effort for a lost cause, anù speaking 
enthusiastically of an inner life long extinct in the hearts of 
the nations in which they attempt to rekindle it, do \vhat they 
can to n1ake a lie truth, and sell the liberty of their nation. 
Marcion sided ,vith the opposite party, and \vas, indeed, an 
adherent of the extreme Pauline school. St. Peter had, as it 
were, taken possession of the actual ,vorld lTIuch lTIOre than that 
excellent, but, as con1pared \vith St. Paul, intellectually narrow- 
minded, Apostle had ever intended. St. John preached to a 
\vorId in the \vilderness, as - his great namesake had done to the 
Jews. He was destined to take up his abode for centuries to 
COine with the Ineek and peaceful, \"ho looking up to Christ 
and through His self-sacrificing redeeming love rising to the 
Father, follo\ved their individual caning upon earth \vith the 
san1e sin1plicity, \vhether as cobblers in a hut, or as steviards 
in the palace of an emperor. To then1 alone the controversy 
between Faith and La\v, Christian life and external ,yorks, 
\vas indifferent, and scarcely inteIIigible. 
But in the ,vorId belo\v, in the sphere' of ROlnan citizenship, 
in the midst of the nev{ Il1unicipal life, and the heat of scho- 
lastic controversy, it was very different. Marcion thought it 
right to fight the foe upon this field, before J udaisln should 
succeed in crushing infan t Christianity. I t is generally adlnitted 
that his practical tendencies were not biassed by any specula- 
tive systeln. Speculation ahvays sat very loosely upon him, even 
after he had adopted Cerdo's Valentinianis111. He was averse to 
any allegorical interpretation of the Old Testament, and insisted 
so strictly upon the literal sense, that is to say, the unhistorical 
sense of the dead letter, that he could not see the unity of spirit 
in the Old and Ne\v 'TcstalTICnts. lIe was not, like the Valen- 
tiniallS, a schoolulan. He addressed hilnself to the people, and en- 
deavoured to found, not a school, but congregations. His lectures 
were 
ennous, honlÍlics, sOluctilnes Legiuuing "vith the address, 
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u Fel1ow..hatec1 and Fellow-sufferers!" Such a man could only 
go his own way: he could not follo\v that of any speculative 
school. That the Jewish law ,vas the Inanifestation of the ex- 
ternal principle, and therefore, as soon as it claimed supren1e 
power, of the evil principle, was but a slight exaggeration of 
what St. Paul could not forbear froln \vriting to the \vretched 
Galatians. He after\vards stated, in order, as he thought, to 
luake hituself Inore intelligible, that it \vas the revelation of 
the Detniurge, the Prince of this \vorld, \VhOIn Christ caIne to 
annihila te. 
The truthful and thoughtful researches ofN eander have made 
it perfectly clear that the current vie\vs of 
larcion's doctrine, 
as gathered froln J\Iosheim and Fleury, are erroneous through- 
out. There is a perfect agreement between the Life of l\larcion 
\vritten in the fifth century, in part from a work of his own, by 
the Armenian bishop Esnig, and the unfortunately very brief 
fragment of 1Ylarcion hilnself, preserveù by IIippolytus. By 
combining these two \vith each other and \vith the \vell- 
known, but insufficient and distorted accounts in Irenæus, 'l"'er- 
tullian, and Epiphanius, \ve ll1ay reduce to a fe\v plain words 
the last l'esults of a critical investigation, as far as \ve have at 
presen t Ina terials for doing so. 
The person and character of Christ are not to be eXplained by 
any historical preparation for his couling, or by any national pro- 
phecy or expectation of theJ ews. lIe was, and is, and will remain 
God's own manifestation-the manifestation of eternal Divine love 
--and, therefore (so concluded l\larcion), heappearedatonce, with- 
out intermediate causes. l\Iarcion accepted St. Luke's account 
of the words of the angel to l\Iary (obviously without thinking 
it excluded the paternity of Joseph), as he did the account of 
his holy Jouth and Inanhood. But, he said, this was Jesus of 
Nazareth: the Christ (1Iessiah) is nothing but the Jewish 
idiosyncrastic expression for the Spirit of God. This Spirit, 
the Inal1ifestation and very substance of the Logos, caBle upon 
Jesus when he took the pledge in Jordan and was iU1n1ersed 
in water by the Baptist. Thus l\Iarcion was led to say that, 
in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, the Spirit of God descended 
npon this earth; not God Hill1self, as even Neander anù Hahn 
1U4 
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make TertuUian say, owing to a false reading, but the " Soter,' 
the "Saviour." 
And ho\v did lIe save mankind? By Divine, gratuitous, 
spontaneous love, expecting 110 ren-ard, but knowing that t.hus 
alone He could destroy the cruel Demiurge, the god of the 
Jews, the Prince of this ,vorld, who knows no higher Illotive 
than re\vard, and 'who could only be hUl1lbled and crushed by 
Christ's self-sacrificing Iove
 His love redeelned Inankind; that 
is to say, it has the po\ver' of freeing theln fronl scHbhness, the 
root of all Sill and estrangenlent froln God. 
It \vas on account of this all"'pervading view of the high and 
n1atchless character of Christ, that l\Iarcion said in his later sch<iol- 
J>hraseologJ", as is stated in the fragment preserved by Hippo- 
lytus, that Christ \vas "tþe middle between the Good and the 
EviL" He is apart from the Evil, which is the Deuliurge, the 
tyrant of the souls of nlen, but also apart frolll the Good, "be- 
cause there is only One good, that is God/' as Jesus hinlself said. 
'The sense of which is: the Sa.viour's redeeming \vork would have 
been inlpossible, if His life and death had not been the product 
of His o\vn free-will. "\Vhat Inakes Hilll the Redeciner, as 
contradistinguished from Socrates and any other nHtU, is His 
free resolution to do good to ungrateful lllCn bound by the 
power of the cruel Delniurge, and to seal His godly life of sacri- 
fice by IIis death, with the consciousness of this divine object. 
l\Iarcion, probably induced by what St. Paul said in his Cir- 
cular Letter which we call the Epistle to the Ephesians, accepted 
the tradition of the Church respecting Christ's having gone 
down to the spirits of the departed to deliver thelll; but 
whom? Not (teaches lVlarcion) those of the Je,vs, wrapped up 
in their o\vn self-righteousness; but those of the Gentiles, 
,vho had lived in faith. 
rrhe souls thus saved by Christ are no longer subject to judg- 
ment, which is ollly prepared for the deluded slaves of the Prince 
of this Wodd. Already in this life they are united to God, free 
fronl the bonds of matter, and in peace. A tÍlne will COlne 
\vhen a kingduill of He<.ì\'en shan ùe esta bli
hed on earth. 
Such ,vas l\IaréÏon. Irenæus (III. 3.) relates (colnpare 
Enseb. iv. 14..), tllat Polycarp, when in ROHle about the 
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year 153, having been accosted by l\larcion \vith these words, 
" !(now us !" replied in these hard words: " Yes, I kno\v thee as 
the first-born of Satan." History, however, ,vhich has access 
to the relnains of them both, \vill not use such language re- 
specting hÜn. Tertullian states that he died reconciled to 
the Church. We know nothing to the contrary, except that 
th3 tale is, in its literal sense, highly ilnprobable. The 1\1ar- 
cionites denied it. The Catholics persecuted his melnory as 
that of their \vorst enelny. 
l\1arcionisll1 was doolned to perish by the two inherent 
errors and heresies of the systeul: the breaking with the 
history of the worlel, in placing itself in contradiction .both 
with the past and \vith the present. In the past, it sa\v 
the principle of evil in that \vhich \vas the preparation for 
the Gospel; in the present, it laid the hand of destruction 
both on the historical records of Christ and His Apostles, and 
on the life of practical Christianity in the congregations. The 
l\Iarcionites preferred 
larcion to the Apostle, and the school 
to the Christian COlll1110nwealth. We can even say: 1Ylarcion 
hinlself broke with Scripture and ,vith the Church; on]y let 
us not be nlisunderstood. He luight have attacked ever so 
strongly the Rabbinical interpretations of Scripture and the 
Judaic spiri t of those who governed in Inany of the Churches; 
anù he IHight still have becolne a true Refonner, if he had ouly 
respected Scripture, con11non sense, and plain practical Chris... 
tianity. There is luuch in 
Iarcion which nlight have luade 
hilll the precursor of the ReforIuers, but he took a course 
wiùely different fi'Oln theirs. fIe laid violent hands on the 
Bible and rebelled against God's own history of Inankind. 
The strength of the Reformers consjsted in this, that while 
pointing to the inward disposition and not to outward works, 
they gave paralnount authority to the Bible, as the work of one 
Spirit. They had however the advantage that they spoke to 
Christian peoples in which was the genu of refonned social, and 
political life. They roused nations destined to break the 
despotism of popes, bishops, and priests, a systeln not allowing 
action to the people, WhOlll it was invented to enslave, and 
whOln it has succeeded in crippling or crushing. 
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THE EPISTLE TO DIOGNETUS. 


"\v HEN 
Iarcion ,vas a young man, says TertuUian, he wrote a 
Letter \vhich the Catholici approved, and the Marcionites re- 
coglliz('d as containing the genu of his doctrine. This Letter 
is lost. But \ve possess a considerable part of another Letter, 
\vhich luust have been \vritten in the year 134 or 135, because 
it alludes to a \varfare between the Je\vs and Christians, which 
can only lnean the cruelties of Barkochba against the Christian 
J e,vs of Palestine, in the rè bellion under Hadrian. It was ad- 
dressed to Diognetus, \vhich was the nanle of that great and vir- 
tuous Juan who luay even already, at that time, have been superin- 
tending the philosophical education of the young l\Iarcus Aurelius. 
This noble youth \vas only adopted in the year 138, and nalned 
Cæsar by IVlarcus Antoninus in 139, when he was in his eighteenth 
year. At that tilne, Fronto \vas appointed his tutor, but it ap- 
pears, fron1 the language \vhich the ilnperial philosopher uses in 
speaking of Diognetus, that he considered hin1 as the luan \vho, at 
an ear]y period, had fOrIned his luind. Thère exists, at all events, 
no chronological difficulty in placing the docunlent \ve are con- 
sidering in the year 13.3, ,vhich is certainly the latest year in which 
it can have been \vritten by l\/Iarcion, as 13
1. would ha\'e been the 
earliest; for it was between 136 and 138, that l\larcion separated 
froln the Church of ROIne, and set up a school and congregation 
of his own. 1'hese are the results of a special research into the 
chronology of that tilne, and the Life of l\larcion, \vhich will 
soon be published in Gerlnan. 
Certainly, place, tilne, and political conjunctures all concur to 
favour the supposition that 1\Iarcion wrote that Letter in the 
year 135. The question then arises, Are the style and contents 
eq uaHy favourable to this hypothesis? 
l\Iarciol1 was one of the Blost eluinellt nlCl1 of his age, and 
the Letter to Diognetus is indisputably, after Scripture, the 
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finest 1110nument \ve kno\v of sound Christian feeling, noble 
courage, and manly eloq uenee. It is a defence of the Christian 
faith aud life, or rather an answer to the three following 
important queries put to the author by the philosopher: 
\Vhat is the real distinction in the" new doctrine," as COlll- 
pared with the Hellenic re1igions and with J udaisn1 ? 
'Vhat is the lTIotive \vhich induces the Christians to love 
each other, and to die for their faith? 
And ho\v is it to be accounted for, that this religion, if it be 
the true one, caIne so late into the world? 
Nobody will deny that these \vere the most profound ques- 
tions which engaged the attention of inquiring minds at that 
time. Indeed, in a certain sense, they continue to be so still. 
But we have sho\vn above, that the inquiring Inind of the 
Greeks and Romans turned itself 1110st particularly to these 
questions in the fourth Christian generation. Nor, indeed, will 
anyone assert that (as far as our text goes) these queries \vere 
ever answered in a l110re interesting and awful period of Chris- 
tianity than the one before us. The Roman enlperors, from 
Nero to Hadrian, had condelllued Christians to the stake and 
to the wild beasts. They \vere hated and persecuted both by 
Jews and Gentiles: by the fonner as apostates, by the ]atter as 
an intruding Jewish sect; by the one as idolaters, by the other as 
Atheists; by the Jews as destroyers of the only true religion, 
by the Hellenes as builders up of a new Jewish superstition. 
All the observations \vhich are luade in this Letter about the 
pure life of the Christians, as contradistinguished both froln 
Jews and Goentiles, and still appealing to the COl1unon conscience 
of luankind, are classical, striking, touching, and sublitue, beyond 
anything we 111eet \vith in any of the other Fathers. How 
then is it to be eXplained that none of the Christian writers, 
apologists, or historians, not even the learned Eusebius, who 
i
 always so happy when he can cite a Christian ,vriter conlpe- 
tent to construct a Greek period, quotes no one single sentence 
out of it? Its authenticity has never been doubted, nor, conse- 
quently, its date. 1'he fact of our possessing it (although in a 
fraglnentary state) is sufficient proof of its Hot having perished 
unnoticed. 
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There Inust, therefore, have been SOlne other reason for its 
not having been mentioned. It must have been ,vilfully ig- 
nored. But for \vhat reason? Certainly not on account of 
the contents, as far as we can judge from the fragment. It 
Inust have been, then, on account of the author - " in odiuln 
auctoris," as the condemnatory phrase of the Inquisition runs, 
in cases of such indispensable and ,vickedly honest books as 
Stephen's "Thesaurus." 
There is nothing in the Epistle to Diognetus which Inight 
not have been \vritten by Marcion; but there is 111uch in it 
,,,hich, as far as history goes, nobody could have written except 
young 1\Iarcion, or his unkno\vn foster-brother in sou1. No 
Father kno\vn to us ever spoke in such terms of the Je\vs, 
and of that J e\vish life and worship \vhich we find prescribed 
and sanctioned by the Mosaic Law, as the author of that 
Epistle. One step farther, and \ve junlp froin extreme Pauli
 
nisIn to AntinoInianislll, froin young to old 1\Iarcion. 
Christ, his person, his life, his death, are the ll1ain points 
in that fraglnent; and such \vas, and always renlained, that of 

larcion's life and doctrine. 
I believe that Epistle, therefore, to be l\farcion's. Let any 
one \vho does not choose to adopt this opinion show good rea- 
sons for a better. I will not lose Iny tinle by proving over 
and over again that it is not and cannot be Justin's. 
Instead of that, I will gratify lIlY readers \vith an intelligible 
and cl'itical translation of the Epist1e itself, which is un- 
doubtedly an authentic document, written at ROlne, by a W3nn 
and enlightened Christian, in the year 135. I t is addressed to 
Diognetus, IllOst probably to the same whom l\Iarcus Aurelius 
in his golden" Melnoirs" calls his second parput ;-that Pla- 
tonic Stoic, who, as it became a true Hellenic Blind, infused 
into the soul of the imperial ROlnan nobleman a respect for 
luankind, and taught hiu1 to love thought and wisdom luore 
than race-horses and a luxurious table, although he could not 
cure hiln of the superstitious elenlellt which his 11lother had, 
in his infancy, infused into his mind. Such a man is n10st likely 
to have asked these questions; and it may, for lnore than one 
reason, have been worth \vhile to ans\ver then1 as satisfactorily 
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and incontrovertibly as possible. l\1.arcus Aurelius hiu1self n1ay 
ha\'e taken notice of it. One can easily understand that it 
hould 
have 110 more converted hin1 than the Gospel and Epistles 
luight have done. The celebrated passage in his l\lelnoirs, ,\"here 
he expresses very strongly his dislike of ,vhat he calls the thea- 
tricallnallner ill ,vhich the Christians showed a constancy which 
he rather thinks to be obstinacy and unreasonable enthusiasln, 
shows the irreconcileable antagonislll of his vie,vs and those put 
forward in our Letter. So aggressive and cutting a composition 
could no Ulore JTJake him love the Christians and convert hiln 
to Christianity than his dry stoicisnl and effete pagan wor- 
ship could revi\pe the ancient world. 
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The Epistle to Diognetus.- 


I. I PERCEIVE, most excellent Diognetus, that thou art most desirous 
to know with regard to the religion of the Christians (concerning wbonl 
thou hast already made inquiries with much accuracy and diligence), 
,vhat god it is, WhOl11 they can so trust in, and so worship as to be 
able to think little of the ,vorld and to despise death, and yet how 
they neither hold to tbose' gods which are esteemed among tbe 
Greeks, nor observe the superstition of the Jews; also how it is 
that they have such great love one to another; and, lastly, why this 
new mind or fashion [of religion] has entered into our life now, and 
not before. I do therefore willingly comply with thy anxious desire, 
and I pray that God, ,vho alone vouchsafes to us the power of speak- 
ing and of hearing, will grànt to me so to speak that thou mayest 
be enabled to become a better man through hearing; and to thee, 
that thou mayest so hear as not to make me regret having spoken. 
II. 'VeIl, then, purify thyself from all the thoughts \vhich have 
before had dOlninion over thy understanding, anù put away from 
thee those haLits which are leading thee astray, and become, as if 
from the very beginning, a new man, since thou art to be, with thine 
own full concurrence, a hearer of new doctrine: and consider, not 
with thiue eyes only, but with thy understanding, of what substance, 
or of ,vhat form, those consist WhOl11 ye say and believe to be 
gods. Is not one god of stone, like unto that ,vhich we tread upon? 
and another of brass, no better than those utensiJs which are made 
of brass for our use? anù another of 'Wood, already rotten? and 


'" Analysis of the Epistle:- 
Introduction. The questions of Diognetus S 1 
I. The Heathen-world: tbe variet.y of their idols - - 
 2 
, { their superstitious sacrifices - - - S 3 
II. The Jews their foolish rites, customs, and ceremonies - S 4 
{ their habits and condition - - - S 5 
III. The Christians they are tbe soul of the world - - 
 6 
their religion not of man, but of God - - S 7 
{ The wretched state of the world before the Son of God came - S 8 
IV. Reasons why lIe came so late - - - - S 9 
Conclusion. Exhortation to Diognctus to become a Christ.ian - S 10 
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anothl'r of silver, requiring a man to guard it, lest it be stolen? 
and another of iron, corroded by rust? and another of bU1'17l clay, 
not at all more comely than the earthen vessel used for our lowest 
necessities? Are they not all made of matter which decays? Are 
they not formed by the aid of iron and fire ? 'Vas it not a stone- 
mason who made the one, a worker in brass the other, a silversmith 
the third, and a potter the last? Before they recei ved their re- 
spective shapes from the skill of those artificers, was not each left to 
the mercies of the workman to transform it as he liked? Could not 
the same utensils ,vhich are no,v formed of the same material be 
Dlade like unto these iduls, if they came into the hands of those 
artificers? Again, could not these very idols, before which ye no\y 
bow down, be made by men into utensils like unto the rest? Are 
they not all deaf? and blind? and lifeless? without sensation? 
without motion? all alike liable to decay? all perishable? And 
these ye call gods; these ye serve; to these ye bo,v down; and, 
in short, you treat them like the Gods themselves! For this cause do 
ye hate the Christians, because they do not hold these to be gocl:3. 
And yet do not ye yourselves, ,vho think to praise them and \Vor- 
Rhip them [as gods], despise them much more than they do? Do 
ye not mock and insult them far more, by leaving the gods of stone 
and burnt clay, whom ye worship, without any protection, and by 
shutting up those made of silver and gold during the night, and by 
day placing guards over them lest they be stolen? And as for the 
honours which ye heap upon then1, they are rather punishments to 
them, if they have sense: and if they are without sensation, you 
put then1 to shame for being so, by worshipping them ,vith bloody 
sacrifices and the steam of fat. 'V ould any of you bear with this? 
would anyone al1o,y this to be done to himself? 'Yhy, no human 
being would willingly suffer such punishment; for he possesses the 
power of sensation and the faculty of reasoning: but stone can well 
bear it, for it is without feeling. 'rhus, then, ye clearly prove your 
gods to be without sensation. 
As regard
 the point that Christians will not serve sue h gods, 
I might say a great deal more: but if anyone does not con- 
sider what I have said to be sufficiently conclusive, I think it super- 
fluous to say more, but I believe the next point which thou art most 
desirous to know, is why Christians do not worship God in the same 
manner as the Jews. 
III. Kow, so far as the Je,vs abstain froIl1 the kind of worship of 
which I have just spoken, and think it right to worship One God 
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as the Creator of all things, they do wisely: but so far as they offer 
llinl ,vorship in the same n1anner as those of whom I have just 
spoken, they fail in this worship. For to pretend to give to Gotl, 
as if lie stood in need of anything, those things which the Greeks, 
as a proof of their folly, offer to idols ,vho can neither feel nor 
hear, the Jews ought by rights rather to look upon it as folly, not 
as a religious act. For He w 110 n1ade Ilea ven and Earth and all 
things that arc therein, and ,vho supplies all of us 'with everything 
that we n(
ed, cannot Himself require what lIe vouchsafes to give to 
them, ,vho vainly conceive tJlemselves to be' the givers. But those 
,vIto think to 111ake sacrifices to God by means of blood and fat and 
burnt offerings, and with such sacrifices to reverence Him, do not 
seem to me to differ in any 'way from those ,vho show the surne 
respect to things ,vhich are deaf, these things not being able to 
enjoy the hOllour, and they themselves appearing as men who give 
to One w 110 needeth nothing. - 
IV. But, indeed, I do not suppose that thou wishest to hear from 
me concerning their shyness about food, and their superstitious 
observance of the Sabbath, and of their boastful priùe about cir- 
cumcision, and of their pretences about fasting and the new IDoon : 
ull this is most ridiculous, and not ,vorth speaking of. For, is it not 
like the ,york of a drunken man to receive some of those things 
which God has created for the use of men, as being created good, and 
to reject others as being useless and superfluous? And to make God 
a liar, as if lIe forbade to do good on the Sabbath-day, is not that 
impious? And to swagger about the removing some part of the 
flesh, as if it ,vere a witness of their election, and as if they thereby 
,vere above Ineasure beloved of God, is not this worthy of derision? 
And to be anxiously watching for the stars and the moon in order to 
nUlke observations of n10ntlls and days, and so to accommodate the 
dispensations of God and the changes of the seasons to their own 
desire8, and make some into occasions of feasting, and others of 
1110urning, who would not consider this to be a sign of folly, rather 
than religion? 
I think, then, that thou hast received sufficient proof why the 
Christians rightly abstain both from that systeIll of 
ibsurdity alill 
imposture ,vhich is common to Jews and Greeks, and from the 
Ineddling and arrogant spirit of the formf'r. But as regarùs the 
mystery of their own religion, do not expect to learn that from 
nw n. 
V. Christians are not distinguished from the rest of mankind 
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either by their country, or by their language, or by their habits. 
For they do not dwell in cities of their own; they do not speak any 
strange dialect; they do not live in any peculiar manner. Nor, in- 
deed, hath this, their doctrine, been arri ,-eù at through the imagina.. 
tion and forethought of meddlesome men; nor do they put forward 
any mere human opinion, as some do. But living in Greek or Bar- 
barian cities, as hath fallen to the lot of each, anù following the 
habits of the country in dress and food, and the other modes of life, 
they present a man"ellous and confessedly strange condition of their 
own polity. They dwell in their own fatherlands, but as strangers. 
They take part in everything as citizens, and they have to Lear 
everything as if they were foreigners. Every foreign country is 
their fatherland, and every fatherland is a foreign country to then1. 
Like all the re
t they marry and they beget children, but they do 
not cast off their children. They make their table common to all, 
but not their bed. They are in the flesh, but they do not live after 
the flesh. They pass their tinle on Earth, but their citizenship is in 
I-Ieaven. They obey the established laws, and by their own lives 
gain a victory over the 10. \VS. They love an, and yet are perse- 
cuted by all. They are taken no notice of, and they are condemned: 
they are put to death, and they come to life again: they are poor 
themselves, and yet make many rich =H: : they lack everything, and 
yet they abound in all things: they are put to shame, and yet they 
glory in their shaIne: they are evil spoken of, and yet they are 
justified: they are reviled, and they bless t: they are insulted, and 
they show honour: they do good, and yet they are punished as evil- 
doers: they rejoice in punishment, as being thereby quickened: the 
Jews make war upon them as upon foreigners, and the Greeks perse- 
cute them: and yet they that hate them can gi ve no reason for their 
enmity. 
VI. In short, wl1at the soul is in the body, Christians are in tIle 
worlJ. The soul is spread through all the members of the body, 
and so are Christians through all the cities of the world. Now the 
soul liveth in the body, yet is she not of the body: and so do 
Christians live in the worlù, yet are not of the world. The in- 
visible soul is preserved in a visible body: and so Christians are 
known to be in the world, but their religion remailleth Ullseen. 
The flesh hateth the soul, and warreth against her, without receivinO' 
. . 0 
any InJury; for the soul preventeth her from indulging in pleasures; 
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so the ,vorId hateth Christians, yet is no way injured; for they are 
opposed to pleasures. The soul loveth the flesh and its members 
that hate her: and so do Christians love those ,vho hate them. The 
soul is shut in by the body, yet she upholdeth the body: and so are 
Christians kept, as it \vere, in prison by the world, yet they uphold 
the ,vorId. The undying soul dw'elleth in a mortal tabernacle: and 
so do Christians d,vell by the side of that which is perishable, while 
they wait for immortality in IIeaven. The soul is made better the 
more she is maltreated by the withholding of food and drink: and 
Christians the more they sùffer punishment, the more do they from 
day to day increase in number. 
Such is the place which God hath assigned to them, and woe to 
tllCm if they fly froill it. 
VII. For, as I said before, theirs is no ea.rthly invention handed 
down to thenl, nor is that a mortal doctrine, which they hold worthy 
of being so diligently preserved; nor is it a dispensation of human 
mysteries, which is entrusted to then1: but God, the Ruler and 
Creator of all things, the Invisible, hath Himself from Heaven 
planted in men the truth and the holy incomprehensible "\V ord, and 
hath established Him in their hearts. lIe sent Hin1, not (as one 
might suppose) as a servant, or as an angel, or as a ruler, or as one 
engaged in earthly affairs, or as one entrust
d with the care of things 
in Heaven; but God sent the very Artificer and Creator of the Uni- 
verse-Him, by whom He made the fleavens, by whom He enclosed 
the sea ,vithin its due bounds-Him, whose mysterious laws are 
faithfully kept by all the starry signs- Hin1, from whom the sun 
hath received the measures of his dai1y course, duly to keep them 
-Him, at whose command the moon shinetb in the night- 
Him, whom the stars obey, as tbey follow the moon in her course- 
IIim, by whom aU things have been set in order and defined and 
placed in subjection, the heavens and the things that are in the 
heavens, tbe earth and the things that are in the eartb, the sea and 
everything tbat is in the sea, fire, air, deep, things above, things 
below, things between. This is He, whom God sent unto them. 
Was it, as some one among men Inight suppose, to tyrnnnise over 
and to terrify mankind? No, indeed; but in mercy and gentleness, 
as a I{ing would send his son, so He sent lIim as a Iring: lIe sent 
Him as God; He sent Him as man to men; He sent Hilll to save; to 
persuade, not to force them; for violfll1ce is no attribute of God: 
He sent Him as wishing to call, not to persecute: fIe sent IIin1 in 
love, not for judgment; for lIe \vill send Him to judge, and who r 
,vill then be able to stand in the day of His coming? :Jf; 
 j 
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[Dost thou not see] how Christians are cast before wild beasts that 
they may deny the Lord, and yet they are not overcome? Dost 
thou not observe, how that as more of them are afflicted with pun- 
ishments, so tbeir number is increased by others? 1'hese do not 
appear like the deeds of men: this is the power of God; these are 
the signs of His conling. 
VIII. For what man, in short, did not disbelieve in God, until 
He came? Or wilt thou receive the empty and frivolous doctrines 
of those, so called, worthy men, the philosophers? For some of 
these say that God is :fire; call that God, to which they are them- 
selves hastening: others say that He is water; an(l others again 
make Him to be some one of those very elements which lIe Himself 
h3.th created. And yet if anyone of these doctrines is to be re- 
ceived, one might prove everything else created equally to be God. 
But these doctrines are the prodigious lies and impostures of those 
who are no better than jugglers: for 110 man ever saw or kne\v 
God: He revealed Himself; and through faith He revealed Himself, 
by which alone it is possible to see God. 
For God, the Lord and Ruler of the Universe, who made all 
things, and set them in order, showed Himself not only loving to 
man, but also long-suffering. For lIe was ever su
h, and is, and 
will be: kind, and good, and passionless, and true: and He alone is 
good: and He conceived in His mind a great and unspeakable 
thought, which He communicated to His Son. Now, as long as He 
kept back His wise counsel and preserved it as a mystery, He ap- 
peared not to care or think about us. But when lIe revealed it 
unto us through His beloved Son, and made manifest those things 
which had been prepared from the beginning, He put everything at 
the same time within our reach, both to partake of Hi
 benefits, and 
to see and understand that which no one among us ever could bave 
looked for. Now, when He had by Himselt
 together with His Son, 
set everything in order (IX.), He left us during the time past to be 
carried about, as we willed, by our unruly impulses, led away, as we 
were, by pleasures and desires: not in any way as if He took delight 
in our sins, but as One who bore with them; nor as One wbo ap- 
proved of that season of unrighteousness, but as One w bo was 
fashioning the time of righteousness: so that baving by our own 
works in former times proved ourselves unworthy of life, \ve might 
now, through the goodness of God, be made worthy of it; and as 
N 2 
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we had shown our inability to enter into the kingdom of God by our 
own strength, ,ve might be enabled so to do by the power of Goù. 
But when the measure of our own unrighteousness was filled up, 
and it had been fully shown that punishment and death awaited it 
as its reward, and the time canle which God had fore-ordained to 
show forth IIis own goodness and power (Oh 1 the exceeding love 
of God for man I), He did not hate us, or cast us off, or remclnber 
the evil against us, but lIe bore long with us and suffered us, and 
out of pity took our offences upon Him: He Himself gave up IIis own 
Son as a ransom for us, the Il01y for transgressors - Him that was 
without evil for sinners- the' Just for the unjust- the IU1perishable 
for perishaLle men - the Imn10rtal for mortals. For what else, 
but His righteousness, could have been a covering for our sins? In 
'VhOlll else could we, the sinners and the ungodly, have been justified 
but in the Son of God above? Oh 1 the sweet change! Oh! the 
unsearchable dispensation! Oh-l the unlooked-for benefits! to cover 
the transgressions of many through one righteous Man, and by the 
righteousness of one to justify n1any sinners! Having then proved 
to us, in former times, how impossible it was for our nature to attain 
unto life, and having now, in the present time, shown forth the 
Saviour as able to save even tbat which seemed impossible, He 
desires us, from both these considerations, to trust in I-lis goodness 
- to look upon lIim as our Guardian, our Father, our Teacher, 
our Counsellor, our Physician, our Understanding, our Light, our 
Honour, our Glory, our Strength, our Life; and not to take thought 
for raiment and food.* 
X. J\Iayest thou desire this faith, and first acquire the knowledge 
of the Father: for God loved men, and for their sake lIe created 
the ,vorId -to them lIe made all things subject that are therein- 
to them He gave reason and understanding - to them alone He gave 
permission to look up to Him - theIn lIe formed after J-lis own 
Ï1unge-to them lie sent His only begotten Son -to then1 lie hath 
prolllised the Kingdom in Heaven, which lIe will a1so give to those 
who love Him. And when thou hast acquired this kno,vledge, with 
w hat joy shalt thou be filled 1 or how wilt thou love Him, who hath first 
so greatly loved thee! But when thou lovest Him, thou wilt become 
a follower of IIis goodness. And marvel not at this, that a man 
may become a follower of God. He can if he will. For happiness 
consi.steth not in lording it over our neighbours, or in desiring to 
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have more tTlan the weaker bret1Iren, or in being rich and op- 
pressing the poor: nor can man, in so doing, be a follower of God; 
for they are entirely foreign to IIis majesty. But whosoever 
beareth the burden of his neighbour - whosoever is ready to do 
good with that wherein he aboundeth, to another who is in want- 
whosoever, by distributing to the needy the things ,vhich he hath 
received from God, be cometh a God to those who receive them- 
this man is a follower of God. Then shalt thou behold, though 
thou be living on earth, that God reigneth in Heaven; then shalt 
thou begin to speak the mysteries of God; then shalt thou both love 
and admire those who are suffering punishment because they 'will 
not deny God; then shalt thou condemn the impostures and errors 
of the world, when thou hast known bow to live truly in Heaven- 
when thou canst despise that which appeareth to be death here- 
"rhen thou dreadest that which really is death, a death which is kept 
in store for those ,vho will be condemned to that eternal fire, which 
will torment them, WhOlll it receiveth, unto the end. Then shalt 
thou admire those who can bear patiently the [torments of] earthly 
fire, and bless them when thou thyself hast ta
ted that fire. .. · 
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III. 


HERMAS' SHEPHERD, 


OR 


TIlE BOOI( OF THE SHEPI-IERD. 


" HERMAS' Shepherd," or "The Book of the Shepherd," or 
" The Shepherd;" -such is the title of a book which the 
churches of Greece continue
 to read during their public wor- 
ship up to the time of J ero.me; a work which Irenæus quotes as 
the" Scripture " (or" The Book "); out of which Clemens of 
Alexandria introduces a passage as "divinely expressed," and 
which Origen confesses that he believes to be "divinely in- 
spired." As it can be proved that this book was written at 
Rome, as late as the earlier part of the age of which we are 
treating, by the brother of a Roman bishop, it must have struck 
the Gentile Christian mind as a product of inspiration from its 
first appearance. For we find already, forty yeal'S after that date, 
a protest against its being considered and used as a part of cano- 
nical Scripture, although it ought to be honoured as a pious and 
important work for private reading. " The Shepherd" is, in- 
deed, one of those books which, like the" Divil1a Commedia," 
and Bunyan's" Pilgrim's Progress,," captivate the mind by the 
united power of thought and fiction, both drawn from the 
genuine depths of the human soul. 
This book contains a RevelatÌon, apparently made to a 
Roman Christian, Hermas, a name familiar to all Christians 
as being Inentioned by St. Paul (Rom. xvi.). This Revelation 
dwells on the things of the invisible world; it introduces visions, 
in which the Holy Spirit appears as the Son of God, the 
Church as a divine matron the first of God's works, and a 
guardian angel as the teacher of the penitent. But what these are 
1uade to say, finds a response in the longings of the h unlan soul, 
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and concerns the trials of a Christian heart in every age. All its 
lofty visions tenninate in tangible, practical precepts for a 
truly Christian life. Such a life had its peculiar trials at that 
early stage of Christianity. 'Ve have seen what ,vas the condi- 
tion of the Christian churchman in this age and in that which 
preceded it, and ho\v he must often have felt anxious and un- 
11appy, ( jf he had a reflective mind. Yet life, after all, was to be 
enLlured as it was; temptations and sin ,vere to be encountered. 
Could outward discipline give the strength l.equired for that 
struggle. ? Could the prescribed penance restore the fallen? 
'Vas forgiveness of sins after baptislll certain? 'Vas a re-ad- 
mission to Church c0111munion in some cases possible? "'l'he 
Shepherd" contenlplates all these difficulties, and anS\Vers all 
these doubts in a childlike and yet 111ysterious and authoritative 
nlanner. Such a book ,vas exactly the conlposition suited to the 
great mass of the Gentile Christians in that dreamy age. All 
\\'anted a revelation respecting Christ's predictions. Again, 
Christian parents were anxiously looking out for a Christian 
literature. "\Vhat Greek or Latin author should fathers and 
mothers put into the hands of their children, \vithout bring- 
ing them into contact ,vith Heathenislll or Gentile impurity? 
" The Shepherd" satisfied the taste of the titnes for apocalyptic 
manifestations; it \vas calculated to excite feelings of a\ve and 
piety in every reader, and to form and strengthen principles of 
sanctity in young n1inds; and all this on evangelical and apo- 
stolical ground, on a truly scriptural basis. The Look certainly 
does not possess, what a learned English divine considers as the 
criterion of a treatise destined to reveal to the initiated the 
mysteries of faith; nalnely, a great quantity of quotations from 
Scripture. Our book, called by the Fathers" The Scripture," 
does not quote Scripture, although Inany passages in it allude 
to the Gospel, and though it is, from beginning to end, based 
upon the great truths proclaimed in our canonical Scripture. 
I confess I cannot help believing that this method fully 
satisfied its contenlporaries, and indeed the most enlightened 
Christians of the following centuries. Perhaps even they 
thought it to be the peculiar charm of the book, that it was 
110t a sermon stuffed with quotations frolll the Scriptures, but 
N4 
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rather one that gave evidence of the influence aud po,ver of the 
san1e Spirit \vhich had presided at their C0111position, and that it 
\vas inspired by the conteluplation of the great individual centre 
of all Scripture. Such a contposition "The Shepherd" really 
is; and it has further the luerit of brevity, \vhich is n10re than 
can be said of all sermons. 
No\v, as to its origin, a learned historian of the succeeding age 
(about 170), Hegesippus, says positively, in the" Fragnlentunl 
Muratorianun1,"'" The Book of the Shep
erd ' has been ,vritten 
quite recently, in our days, by Hennas, brother of Pius, \vhen this 
bishop occupied the episcopal chair." Nobody has sho\vn better 
than Hilgenfeld, the last critical examiner of this renlarkable 
composition, that it bears on its very face the marks of the earlier 
part of the second cen tury; and he thinks it ought to be attributed 
to the period under Hadrian,:'-'therefore between 117 and 138. 
This result is elnbarrassing to him, because, according to the 
vulgar chronology of the ROlDan Bishops, the pontificate of 
Pius begins only in 14,2; but this difficulty happens to be 
only a proof of his acute criticisln, for, as Iny Tables will show, 
the real titne of that pontificate runs fronl 132 or 133 to 157. 
But I hope to show fronl the book itself, that it ,vas \vritten in 
139 or 140, in the 11rst years of ....t\.ntoninus Pius. 
With regard to its contents and bearings, instead of arguing 
from single passages, \vhich every party quotes and intel"prets for 
its own purposes, I shall give the \vhole tenor of the work in a 
faithful outline. Such a reasoning analysis \vill give the best 
picture of the age, anù ,vill best explain how a book, \vritten at 
that tÏIne, could obtain such high authority in the Church. 
I do not think that the fable itself, the tale of the imaginary 
Hennas, the author's nalllesake, 11as ever bepn \vell told. 
The book itself does not give a good exposition of cir- 
CUlnstances ,vhich the readers of the tilue could much better 
guess at than we can. Besides, there is scarcely any book 
of Christian antiquity ,vhich has been so badly treated by 
tilne and by editors, as "The Shepherd." We possess it only 
in a rather barbarous Latin translation, and aU OUI' five nlanu- 
scripts rèpresent but one original. In the three Paris nlanu- 

cripts, the Latin of the translation is corrected, which is also. 
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the casp, although in a far less degree, in one of the two 
English copies, that of the Bodleian Library. The 1\IS. at IJam- 
beth Palace is the only one which is free froI11 a manifest inter- 
polation COlnlnon to all the others. Now, none of these manu- 
scripts has a division into books and chapters; they only ll1ark 
new paragraphs by great initials. Out of these, the first editor 
(Faber Stapulensis, a Parisian, in IJI3) made an arbitrary di- 
visi011 into chapters, which destroys the beautiful transparency 
of the conlposition, cutting asunder \vhat is united, and making 
the book appear clumsy and full of contradictions. I have pre- 
pared a ne\v edition upon the Lan1beth codex, only correcting 
the numberless blunders in it fronl the other Inanuscripts. 
The best text hitherto given is that which is found in the first 
YOlUlne of Russell's A postolical Fathers (London, 1746). It 
gives the Greek fraglnents textually, some of which only are 
found quoted by Hefele. 


THE FmST BOOK. 


Introduction and Vision: Despair and Doubt. 
THERE lived at Rome (such is the tale of our Shepherd) a 
Christian man of the name of Hermas, the friend of Paul. Indeed, 
it is highly probable that the brother of Bishop Pius thought 
of this his apostolicalnamesake; for not only is Rome his resi- 
dence, and Clemens his bishop, but the \vhole age is supposed to 
be that of a recrudescence of persecution. Such an age happened 
to be that of Clelnens, under Domitian; and such evidently 
was the writer's o\vn age. 
This Hennas ,vas not one of the Elders of the Roman con- 
gregation. He kept a mercantile house in town, and possessed 
a villa 110t far distant froln ROl1Ie, near the Campanian road. 
His wife must have been a Gentile, and is confessed to have 
had an evil-speaking tongue: his sons were \vicked, and finally 
ruined their father. Our hero hinIself was evidently an active 
Inember of the congregation, for he is ell1ployed expressly 
to address it, as, in that period, any believer n1Îght do, during 
the public wor:ship. But, at the sallIe tilue, he seelns tu have 
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neglected his family, and not taken an the pains he ought to 
instruct and confirm them in Christian faith and good habits. 
He was an outwardly righteous man, of unblelnished reputation; 
but, ,vhen brought to a consciousness of his sins, he confesses that 
in his dealings he had scarcely ever spoken a word of truth, but 
rather endeavoured to take his custolners in, exactly as, accord- 
ing to Ovid, Gentile ROlnan shopkeepers used to do, after the 
fashion of their patron, shrewd Mercury. 
His father had a handson1e slave girl, a playfellow, it appears, 
of Hennas, who, however, ,vas sold, ,vhen still a child, to another 
n1aster at ROine. He renewed his acquaintance ,vith her ,vhen 
he Inet her by chance, and liked her as a sister, which clearly in- 
dicates that she ,vas a Christian, a circlunstance which, besides, the 
continuation of the story places beyond all dOll bt. Once, when 
taking a solitary walk along the Tiber, probably thinking of his 
comfortless home, he sa,v her struggling in the water. She had 
been bathing in one of the bathing-houses on the banks of the 
river, and must have slipped into the ,vater. There is here an 
evident chasm in the text, from which \ve only perceive that 
he "dragged her out of the river =If; ," and saved her life. This 
event left an impression upon him ,vhich he could not over- 
come. Struck by her charnls and the beauty of her soul, the 
thought entered his mind, ho,v happy a man would be who pos- 
sessed such an angel as a wife; but not a word or a gesture 
ever betrayed his feelings, ,vhich never ,vent beyond that 
thought. But when taking a ,valk one day, thinking of " the 
beauty of God's creature," he ,vent to sleep, and fell into 
a trance. The spirit carried him to a place very much like that 
,vhere Dante awakened for the first tilne to a consciousness of 
his sins. "It ,vas a place," he says, " where nobody could ,valk, 
a place with rocks, surrounded by abysses, and rendered besides 


4: The words are "Exacto autem tempore aliquo, lavari . . . . eam in 
flunllne Tiberi vidi, et porrexi ei manum, et eduxi eam e flumine." Now, 
promiscuous bathing of men and women in the public baths was a horror 
even to the Gentiles: bathing of women in the Tiber likewise. But, to 
suppose that Christian women bathed there, is too absurd for a fiction, and 
that a respectable Christian man gave her the hand, when she stepped out of 
the bath, is ab50lutely impossible. 
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inaccessible by ,vaters.". He then came into a plain, and here 
he fell upon his knees, and began to pray, confessing his sins to 
God. All at once that beautifullnaiden, evidently having been 
removed by a sudden death, appeared to him as a spirit, and 
I called out to him, " Hern1as, all hail!" He having exclaimed, 
fun of surprise, " Lady, \vhat art thou doing here?" she replied, 
"I have been called home to bring thy sins before the Lord." 
"L&dy," he said, "thou accusest Ine: have I ever offended 
thee, by ,yord or gesture?" She then, softly sn1ilingt, made 
hin1 sensible of the sin of concupiscence, and of the nature of 
evil thoughts, as signs of a want of faith in God, and of hope in 
things eternal. Upon this, heaven closed, and he \vas left alone 
in great distress. And, 10! a chair, as of \vool, white like 
sno\v, appeared to him; and an aged matron caIne, splendidly 
arrayed, and sat do\vn on the chair, and said, " Hennas, all 
hail!" And he having returned the salutation, communicated 
to her, at her request, his extreme sorro\v for having been thus 
accused by the maiden. And the aged matron said, " There 
111ay have been concupiscence, \vhich ought to be far from a 
tried spirit, particularly from one who has shown hilnself full of 
continence and simplicity of mind. But the \vrath of God is upon 
thee lnuch more on account of the sins of thy house, and thy 
neglect in exhorting thy wife and sons. Now be of good cheer; 
they will be converted if admonished by thee, and she will be- 
come to thee a Christian wife (a sister)." 'Vhereupon she read 
a book to him, containing an a\vful commination against the 
wicked; but concluding \vith \vords as full of cOlnfort as of 
majesty. And with a cheerful voice she took leave of hilll, dis- 
appearing eastward, \vhither the chair also had been removed, 
and said, " Be of good courage, Hermas." 
· Compare the beginning of the Inferno: 
"J\li ritrovai in una selva oscura 
Che la diritta via era smarrita. 
Ahi quanto a dir qual era è cosa dura 
Questa selva selvaggia ed aspra e forte 
Che nel pensier rinuova la paura. 
Tanto è amara che poco più è morte." 
t "Surridens," exactly as Beatrice is said by Dante to speak" sorridelldo." 
So, Paradiso, canto III. 24, 25. 
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A year after, when Hcrmas, finding hinlself in similar Inedi- 
tations at the same place, fell upon his knees, thanking God 
for having sho\vn hin1 his former sins, there appeared to him the 
aged matron again, no\v, ho\vever, looking cheerful. She ad- 
dressed him standing, and gave hiln the book in which she was 
reading, that he Inight copy it. He did so, though without 
Inaking out the sense. A fortnight after, the 111ealling \vas re- 
vealed to hiln, and he found it to contain an instruction ho\v 
to reprove and adlnonish his house. 
'All believers," said 
the book, H \vho repent froll1 their heart, and reforlll their 
ways, will be saved, and they ,viII receive such support fronl 
G'od's presence that they \vould be unable to deny God in 
the persecutions and tribulations \vhich are cOining on, should 
they ever be tempted to do so." When she disappeared, an 
angelic youth eXplained .to hin1, that " she was not, as he had 
supposed, the Sibyl, but the Church; that is to say, the Spirit 
of the COlnmunion of God's Elect fron1 the beginning of the 
world. She appeared in the shape of an aged Inatron, be- 
cause she is the first of God's creatures, and on her account the 
\vorld was created." We will anticipate here the explanation 
that this matron is not a hierarchical figure: it is God's Spirit 
of Humanity, as far as mankind lives in God and does God's 
work, \vhich is personified in her. 
After some time, she appeared to him in his house, and 
ordered him to make two copies of our book - one for Clemens, 
the bishop, who would send it to the foreign Churches; the 
other for Grapte (the presbytera or matron), ",-ho would teach 
and adnlonish accordingly the \vidows and orphans. As for the 
Elders of the Church, Hermas himself is to announce the reve- 
lation to them in person. 
Here ends the first part of the Introduction to the Book of 
the Shepherd. The three apparitions of the Church are pre- 
paratory to the Vision of the heavenly organization of the 
Elect, and of the divine destiny of the Kingdom of God upon 
earth. This vision itself takes place after Hennas has been in 
a state of longing after further revelations, in the silence of the 
night, at a lonely place in the country. The matron this time sits 
do\vl1 on a siluple bench (subsellium), and he is requested to 
take his place at her left side. 1'here he beholds a great tower, 
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which is being built upon the waters out of splendid square 
blocks. The six first-created angels of God are constructing it 
with the help of 11lany thousand people. He learns that this 
is the Church of God, or the Communion of all believers; a 
sanctuary which is building up in this world during what re- 
111ains of tinle. SOlne explanations are given hin1 respecting the 
angels, and spirits, and men, and the corner-stones, and those 
which are rejected; and a prospect is held out of further 
enlightenu1ent. 
Twenty days after, when he was in a lonely place, thanking 
God for having deigned to reveal unto hinl His lnysteries, he 
heard a voice saying, " Do not doubt, Hermas!" Soon after a 
great fierce lllonster 1110ved to\varc1s hin1, intercepting his way; 
it was a hundred feet long, and out of its 1l10uth came forth 
fiery locusts. Hermas, 111indful of \vhat he had heard, took 
courage and encountered the beast, which, as he approached, 
laid itself quietly down, and let him pass over it. 'Vho is not 
rell1inded of the three fierce aniinals \vho assailed Dante when 
he for the first time awakened to a serious repentance? Here 
Sin is represen ted un del' the illlage of one Inollster - in the 
Divina COllllnedia of three; but the idea is the sanle. So is it 
with the delivery froln this enf'lllY.'* No sooner had he effected 
this perilous passage, than the Spirit of the Church greeted hin1 
again, appearing no longer aged, but as a bridal virgin, in 
radiant beauty. "Thou hast conquered," she said, "because 
thou hast, with a pure heart, laid before the Lord thy loneliness 


* Inferno I. 34 and following. The leopard (Lust) bars the way at 
first against him: 


" E non mi sì partia dinanzi al voIto : 
Anz' impediva tanto il rni cammino 
Che i' fui per ritornar più volte volto. " 
Next comes the second ruling sin of selfish man (Pride), the lion: 
" Questi parea che contra me venisse 
Con la test' aIta e con rabbiosa fame, 
Sì che parea che l' aer ne tremesse." 
At last, the vice of the aged man appears (Avarice), the never satiated, tbe 
wolf: 


" Q.uesta mi porse tanto di gravezza 
Con la paura ch' uscia di sua vista 
Cll' i' perdei la speranza dell' altezza." 
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and care, firmly believing that thou canst not be saved but 
by His great and majestic naille. Therefore the Lord has sent 
his angel, who rules over that \vild beast." 'it: 
After some explanations of the vision, she disappears, and 
Hermas turns back, fearing a new attack of the monster, the 
:fierce aniluaJ. Here closes the introductory part, or the 
first book, \vhich is called that of the Visions. The whole is 
an apocalyptical, epicized expression of the first stage of the 
nlind awakening from the torpor of moral indifference, and 
\vavering bet\veen faith a
d fear. But it is essential to observe, 
that the luan ,vhose soul is in that unconverted torpid state is 
an outward churchlnan, living in external righteousness, fasting, 
and perfonning all the acts of out\vard discipline. All this, how- 
ever, exists in him \vithout a real conversion, and, therefore, in- 
stead of giving hitn peace, makes hÏ1n sensible of an in\vard 
contradiction. Hermas is an out\vard churchman, bowed down 
by the out\vard church life. Not a \vord can be understood of 
,vhat follo",'s, unless we attend to this circumstance. It is the 
conversion of a belie,'er. In the same state \vas Dante \vhen 
the spiritual light began to da\vn upon him about 1300. So ,vas 
Tauler, ,vhen he, the great and far-famed preacher, was converted 
by the" Friend of God," Nicolaus of Basel, the obscure laYlnan 
and secret Vaudois, ill tbe year 134<0. 


The second Book cOlnprises ,vhat is now called, by the fancy 
of the editors, the second and the third Books, or the Book of 
l\landates and that of Sirnilitudes. But lVlandates and SiUlili.. 
tudes form one indivisible book, \vhich that angelic youth, the 
Guardian Angel of Hermas, no,v dictates to him. This angel 
appears :first in the garb of a shepherd; and then manifests 
himself as the Angel of Penitence. By this penitence is to 
be understood, not penance or the outward acknowledgn1ent 
of sin committed, but the penitent and faithful renewal of 
the heart, and the acknowledgment of individual self-responsi- 
bility. 1"'he Angel comlTIunicates to Hernlas that he is to 


* "Propter hoc misit Dominus angelum suum qui est super bestiam 
(vulgo bestias) cui nomen est IIegria" (i. e. Agria, the fierce). The genuine 
Greek word is preserved in the passage immediately following: ÈKtþEiI
E(1()E 
njt' ÈVfp)'Erav TO v d ì' f' i 0 V, M"JI 
 ,,-apèí.a t;Jl-WV )'É1'1}Tal KoOàpà Kaì iíp(J)flor;. 
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behold aO"ain what he has beheld before, anù have it more 
o - 
clearly eXplained to hÏ1u; and this revelation he \vill have to 
add to his book. 'Ve have, therefore, a tripartite cOlnposition, 
organized in beautiful siluplicity. The first Book, which ends 
".ith the revelation of the Church of God on earth, represents the 
dark state of the soul, her first a\vakening, and the glilupse she 
catches of the glory of the divine life in God, living bet\veen 
fear and joy. The second Book (the l\Iandates and the first 
chapter of what is now called the Similitudes, in our editions, 
chi ii-viii.) brings before us the state of penitence in which 
man is disposed to listen to the moral precepts of Christianity, 
which he never understood properly before, and regulate his life 
accordingly, with the feeling of 1110ral responsibility. The third 
Book (froln the ninth chapter of the Sitnilitudes to the end) 
}'epresents the perfect vision of the blessed life of the soul in 
COl1ununion with God and all good spirits, and of the eternal 
laws of that Kingdolu of God upon earth, \vhich is shortly to 
replace the presen t wicked \vorld by a better. This, then, is the 
state of perfect Faith, the fruit of the regeneration of the soul. 
This psychological ascen t, this progress of the soul in her 
life's struggle, is the basis of the three "Cantiche" of the 
Divina Con1media, as well as of the Pi]grÏIn's Progress, and of 
our Shepherd. Dante did not kno\v Hennas, nor Bunyan 
Dante, but they all three knew Christ. 'Ve no\v proceed to the 
analJsis of the second Book. 


THE SECOXD BOOK. 


Penitence. 


LIKE the first, the second book of the Shepherd consists of two 
parts - the l\Iandates and the Similitudes. The l\Iandates are 
twelve, the Similitudes six. The l\iandates represen t the 
new law of the spirit, the moral precepts of Christianity, applied 
to the individual life of a Gentile Christian; and the SÏInili- 
tudes introduce us to the understanding of the spiritual order 
of the world, as foreshado\ved in God's nature around us. 
'Ve shall give then1 both in a condensed forp1, but the prin- 
cipal parts as nearly as possible in the \vords of the book. 
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TIle TWELVE lJIANDATES given to Hernias by the Angel of 
Pell itence. 


I. First of all, believe that there is One God, \vho hath created 
and ordered all things, and hath brought into being all things 
froin that \vhich is not: One God who comprehendeth all, who 
alone is incolnprehensible. Believe in Hiln, and fear Hiln, 
and in fearing Him sho\v abstinence. 
II. Live in sin
plicity and innocence. Be as infant children, 
not kno-wing wickedness Speak ill of no one, and delight 
not in hearing anyone speaking evil. In this simplicity and 
sanctity, in \vhich all is smooth and cheerful, give to all who 
are in want; those \vho do not deserve it, will have to render 
account to God, not thou. Keep this cOlnlnandment, and have 
a clean heart. 
III. Love trutll, that the Spirit of God may d\vell in thee; 
those \vho lie, deny God, having becolne, by receiving the 
spirit of truth, dwelling places of the truthful spirit. 
IV. Preserve lJurity, and let no thought enter into thy heart 
after the \vife of another, or any uncleanness; if married, avoid 
divorce. 
V. Preserve equanimity and patience; by then1 thou \yilt 
gain the lnasteryover all evil actions, and do all righteousness; 
wrathfulness pollutes the Holy Spirit \vhich dwelleth in thee.* 
The d\velling of the t\vo spirits in the same man leadeth to his 
destruction. 
VI. Put thy t1"Ust in righteousness and justice. Trust not 
at an unto \vhat is unjust. Keep to the straight way of justice, 
and leave the tortuous path of unrighteousness. The good 
angel in man is Inild, bashful and strong, and. inspires just and 
pure thoughts; the evil angel is the contrary, and inspires evil 
t110ughts and desires. 
VII. Fear tlte Lord, and not the Devil. If thou keepest 
God's conllnandlnents, thou wilt be strong in all thy doings and 
actions, and thy doing will be irreproachable. As to the Devi1, 
he hath no po\ver, and fleeth away before believing Jnan. 


.. TÒ 7rvf.v/1a TÒ (1YL01 1 luj P. ( a ( 11 Ó /1 f. V 0 V vr.Ò Tií!.' Ò;.,}xo"}-"íaç, instead of 
ptO'Í'/H1 1 0J1. So, shortly afterwards: 71 M'."xo \írx. 7'
J' /w"'P()O.,,/LÍrr y , f' 1 a i)' E I. 
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VIII. Abstain fr01n all/wickedness, and pl'actise eve1'y virtue. 
Abhor drunkenness, lawlessness, luxury in eating, a proud and 
overbearing spirit, slander and hypocrisy, vindictiveness. and 
every blasphell1Y, and avoid all works which flo\v froln then1. 
On the contrary, practise faith, fear of the Lord, concord, 
charity, words of righteousness, truth, patience, and conse- 
quently serve the \vidow, take care of needy orphans, redeenl 
fron1 want the servants of God, be hospitable, and the like, and 
thou wilt live unto God. 
IX. Banish all wavering, and throw tlz:ljself upon the Lord. 
Do not adn1Ït the doubt, that thy prayers cannot be heard 
on account of thy n1any sins. Turn thyself to the IJord \vith 
all thy heart, and ask of Hin1 unhesitatingly, trusting to His 
mercy, and thou wilt receive all thou askest, in His O\Vl1 tin1e. 
X. Banis/" all sadness, and put on c/leerfulness. Sadness is 
the sister of doubtfulness and of \vrathfulness, for the Spirit of 
God which is given unto the flesh, does not suffer sadness. 
Cheerfulness ever finds grace before the Lord, for the cheerful 
heart always turns towards the Father in heaven, and does 
good, but the doubting heart takes refuge \vith the erring 
Spirit, the false prophet. 
XI. Trust tile Spirit 'll,'/tich cometh front God and lzath pouocr. 
Do not trust the elnpty Spirit of the earth, who is from the 
Devil, and in whon1 there is no faith nor any power to raise the 
soul, no n10re than stone or water thrown up from the earth 
can reach heaven." 


* The passage of the next chapter, which, if it was genuine, would neces- 
sarily come in here: "Spiritus omnium hominum terrestris est et levis . . . 
Non convenit hæc facere Dei prophetam" is, at all events, a glo
s; if 
not, the whole Similitude is an interpolation, which, I think, is most 
probable. That the gloss, aùded loosely in the margin, crept only at a 
late period, into the text., is doubly proved. The Lambeth 1\18. has it not, 
and the others which exhibit it, have it in the wrong place. It evidently was 
put in here, after the ]Hontanist delusions had arisen. nut also the beginning 
of the Similitude about the Spirit of the Earth, looks to me more than sus- 
picious. I believe it to have been inserted in that time: for a similitude 
js certainly out of place here among the ]\[andates. As to the precept 
itself, it may appear to interrupt here the order discernible in the rest, and 
its natural place might sepm to be immediately after the eighth command- 
VOL. I. 0 
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XII. Banish every evil desire, and put on tile good and holy 
desire. The good desire maketh thee hate the evil desire, \vhich 
is fierce and consun1eth, and giveth over to death the nlan who 
falleth in to it. Evil desire is that of the flesh, as avarice, 
luxury, anl bition. 'V ork righteousness, and love truth, and live 
in the fear of the Lord, and in Faith and Charity. 
The t\velve precepts are concluded by a general address, of 
,vhich the following is an abstract:JI: :-- 
These are the t\velve Conllnandlne
ts: do thou \yalk in 
theIn, and adinonish thy h
arers to ,valk in the saIne, that their 
penitence lnay become pure for all the remaining days of their 
life. lIe ,vho hath the Lord in his heart, hath the po,ver to 
keep all these C0l1llnandn1ents, and the Devil ,viII flee a\vay froln 
hiin. The Lord alone can save and destroy; for to God you 
must live already in this 
vo-rId, ann, therefore, consider your- 
seh'es as being only pilgrÏIns in this strange city which is far 
froin that to ,vhich you are bound. Do not, therefore, desire 
the riches of this ,varId, or the ,vife of thy neighbour, but only 
the 'York of thy salvation, and thou wilt be saved. 


THE SI..X SrJfILITUDES.t 
These six Sin1Îlitudes are all taken from nature, and following 
the traces of Parables of Christ, introduce Hennas, by way of 
completing his 1110ral education, into the systeln of nature as 
being the sYlnbol of the life of the Spirit. The scene of all these 


menta If more closely considered, however, it will be found to grow naturally 
out of the conclusion of the tenth, where the fal

 Prophet is mentioned. 
* This address is now miserably cut in two, the first part forming the 
conclusion of the second book of our editions, and the rest beginning with 
" Et dixit ulihi," having been called the first chapter of the Third Book. 
The ancient 1\ISS. know nothing of this absurdity. The present second 
chapter of Book II. is the well marked commencement of the second part 
of the Second Book of Hermas, the Similitudes. 
t Lib. III. Similitudines, ch. ii.-viii. As t.hey begin now with the 
second chapter of the Third Book, the first Similitude is called" the second 
Similitude." 'Ve shall find a similar thoughtlessness in chapter vii., which is 
lll'tde the" eighth Sinlilitude," containing no similitude whatever. 
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Parables is in the open air, in a cultivated country. In the first 
three, Hermas is represented as meditating upon one of the 
phenomena of nature, and, at his dpsire, the Angel explains to 
hinl the sJlnbolical Ineaning of ,,,hat he observes, or is told to 
observe. But the three last Similitudes are con1plete Parables: 
a deep spiritual truth of the invisible world is taught by a fic- 
tion, the elelnents of ,vhich, however, are all borro\ved from 
nature. 


FIRST SIMILITUDE. 


Tile Elm and the Vine, or the Rich and the Poor in this 1Vorld. 
The ehn and the vine are a similitude of the mutual support 
which the rich and the poor are intended to give to each other. 
The vine brings forth fruit, the elm does not: but the vine 
\vould not bring forth nluch and good fruit, if it \vere not 
supported by the elm. Thus the rich man is poor before the 
Lord, distracted as he is by his \vealth J and his prayer is little 
and po\verless. The prayer of the poor 1113n is pu\verful before 
the Lord, and thus the rich man is henefited by the prayers of the 
poor, whonl he supports, and who feel thankful towards hiln. 


SECOND SIJIlLIT[
DE. 


Thp Leafless Trees, or the Righteous and Unrighteous in this 
IV07'Id. 
In the winter, the trees are alike leafless and lifeless: thus the 
righteous and the unrighteous are alike in this \vinter of earthly 
existence; their difference, therefore, cannot be judged froll1 
their appearance. 


THIRD SIJIILITUDE. 
The T'J'ees in Sunlmer, or the Soul in tlte next TVorTd. 
In the SUlnlner, some t
ees have leaves and bring forth fruit: 
others are withered. The \vorId to come is the \vorId's SUlnmer, 
when the just \vill sho\v their fruit, and those \vho are immersed 
. in a variety of \vorldly business ,vill remain withered and 
lifeless. 


o 2 
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""Vhat follo\vs \ve ,vill relate in the form of the original, re- 
taining the whole of its substance, but abridging it: \vhere \ve 
give quotations \ve shallinark them as such. 


THE FIRST PA,RARLE. (Fourth Similitude.) 
The Lord of the Vineyard, and tlte Son and Servant of God. 
One day I ,vas sitting on a mountain, rendering thanks to God 
for all that he l1ad done to me, and keeping Iny prescribed \veekly 
fast-day, and the guardian Angel appeared and said: - " This 
is not such fasting as pleases God: the true fast is abstinence 
froin evil desires al
d doings, and serving God in a pure mind 
according to His Comn1andments. Doing this, thou luayest feed 
upon \vater and bread and -herbs: but what thou hast thus 
saved, give to the ,vido\y and orphan, and to the poor. Then 
thy sacrifice ,vill be acceptable to the Lord, and thou and thy 
house ",-ill be heard in your prayers." [Having said so much, the 
Angel lays before Hern1as the follo\ving Parable] : -A n1an who 
had an estate and many servants, planted a vineyard, ,vhich, on 
going abroad, he left to the n10st faithful of his Inany servants, 
leaving hilTI the order to bind the vines to the sticks, and pro- 
mising hiIn his liberty if he found it done. But the faithful 
servant did lTIuch lTIOre : he dug the vineyard afresh, and ,veeded 
it, in consequence of \vhich the vines gre'w 111uch finer. 'Vhen 
the lord of the vineyard returned, he was so much pleased by 
what he sa\v, that he said to his son and heir, and to the friends 
of the same: "I \vill make hiln co-heir with n1Y son;" of \vhich 
resolution the son and his friends highly approved. After this, 
the lord lnade a. great meal, and sent many dishes to that ser- 
vant, \vho took out of theln ,vhat ,vas sufficient, giving the rest 
to his fello\v servants. Upon which the lord declared his reso- 
lution to make that servant co-heir \vith his own SOI1. Thus 
(said the Angel), if thou first keepest the precepts of the Lord, 
and then addest fasting to it, particularly if thou doest so in 
the sense in \vhich I have eXplained it to thee, thou \vilt be 
happy and rejoice. The lord's son (says the Angel ill explana- 
tion) is the Holy Spirit; his cOlnpanions are the six first created 
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Spirits: the faithful servant is Christ, the Son of God, in His 
servile appearance as Man, fulfilling not only all external 
righteousness, but becon1Ïng the Saviour of his brethren, root.. 
iug out their sins and inlparting to them the Divine gifts 
,vhich he had received. This human body in which the Holy 
Spirit has resided, is raised to coequal Divine dignity, for the 
Lord sees his own Son, the eternal inlage of HÏ1nself, in that 
body. Thus, also, every believing man and faithful servant of 
God receives that higher intellect, that Holy Spirit \vhich will 
lead him into the understanding of the ,vord of God. 
We shall enter soon more deeply into the speculative intui- 
tion veiled in this Parable. vVe only ,vished here to represent 
the clear ethical sense in the very ,vords' of the book. The 
llloral comtnent upon the Parable concludes thus: - 
" Keep this thy body clean and pure, in order that the Spirit 
who will d\vell in thee may give \vitness to Him, and be judged 
to have been ,vith thee. Do not abuse this body for some lust, 
imagining that it is to perish. For, if thou contan1Ínatest thy 
body, thou wilt at the saIne tilne contaminate the Holy Spirit; 
and if thou hast contan1Ïnated the Holy Spirit thou ,vilt not 
li,'e. Body and Spirit are consorts, and the one is not con- 
taminated without the other: keep both clean, and thou ,vilt 
live unto God__" 


THE SECVND P.1RABLE. (Fifth Sinlilitude.) 


The Two Shephe'J"ds, the J.1Ierry and tIle Austere. 
I sat at hOlne, and in Ineditating on the precepts given Iue, I 
said to myself, "If I walk in these Comnlandnlents I shall be 
happy; and whoever ,valks in them will live unto God. Then 
the Angel appeared, and said, " Banish thy doubts: in these 
precepts thou \vilt receive strength; and, if thou sinnest not in 
future, this will take away ll1uch of thy former sins. Let us go 
into the field, and I ,viII show thee two shepherds." And he 
showed lTIe first a Inerry youth, dressed in a costly saffron-co- 
loured robe, who was running about anlong his sheep, which an 
were giving thelnsclves up to Inirth and pleaslue; sotne of theul 
o 3 
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were even leaping about exultingly. "This angel," he said, " is 
the angel of every evil desire. such as sensuality, avarice, false- 
hood, violence: he deceives the souls: those who give up theln- 
selves to him, and separate thelnselves entirely froln God, even 
denying and blaspheming him, are given over to death; their 
life is death. Those who do not exult in their lust have in 
thelll still a hope of repentance." 
Advancing a little farther, I sa\v another shepherd, of an 
austere and fierce appearance, clothed in a \vhite goat's skin, 
.. 
carrying a knotty stick, and striking terror wi th his look. This 
shepherd took a,vay froin the other shepherd's flock those sheep 
which did not exult, and threw them into a place full of thorIJs, 
anlong ,vhich- he drove them about without leaving thell1 any 
xest. "Who is that merciless shepherd?" asked I, full of 
terror. " This," he answered, "is the angel of punishment; 
one of tbe righteous angels. lIe plunges the men \vho have 
forsaken God, into many tribulations, giving thel11 over to \vant, 
illness, inconsistency, injury, and insults fronl others. They 
prosper in nothing, although they try and undertake many 
things, without, however, patiently sublnitting to God \vith a 
pure heart. Their sufferings appear to thelll as a year for every 
hour of lust; for lust has nó meI110ry, but punishll1ent lIas a 
long Inemory. Only when they do real penitence, they learn 
to understand the cause \vhy they did not prosper all the time; 
and then they gave thanks to God for having been given over 
to J11e, the Angel of Penitence." 
:Jt: When, after some days, I met the Shepherd in the field, I 
said to him: " Lord, let that angel of punishlnent go out of 
lny house, for he afflicts me sorely: \vhy should I suffer so 
much? I do not think I have deserved that." "But thy 
house has," answered the angel, " and thou n1ust suffer for it, for 
thou hast neglected thy wife and cllildren; they are now doing 
penitence, and thou and they lllust be tried, and have much 
IJatience. But remain only hun1ble, and I shall mitigate the 
severity of that angeL" 
'*' This conclusion of the fifth Similitude (ch. vi.) is Inade into ::\ new Simi- 
litude (vii.), although it contains no similitude whatever: all this simply 
because the 1\188. have a great initial. 
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TIIE THIRD PARABLE. (Sixth Similitude.) 
'lYte Trìllow and its ever-renewed Brancltes. 
The Angel sho\ved Ine a \villo\v, covering fields and n10untains, 
under the shadow of which gathered an who \vere called in the 
l1aIne of the Lord. By the side of this willow, stood a nlost 
majestic and radiant angel of God. He cut off branches frolu 
this willow and handed them to the congregated people. vVhen 
he had done, and all had received a small green bough, the tree 
appeared as perfect as before. And lo! they all returned and 
presented their boughs. These exhibited a ninefold gradation, 
from those \vhich were entirely wi thered and rotten to those 
which had still a little green at the top. But beyond the ninth 
class there \vere three higher: one ,vho brought back their 
branches quite green, as the angel had delivered them, the next 
whose branches had, besides, young shoots; lastly, those who 
had green branches, \vith shoots and ,vith fruits. 1'hese last 
were dressed in \vhite garmen ts, and crowned with palnls: and 
thus they went into the Tower. The next received also the 
white garment, and a seal \vas put upon thenl, and thus they 
entered the Tower. Those who had green boughs, only re- 
ceived the white garn1ent. The rest, divided into the nine 
classes, were delivered over to the angel of penitence, and the 
great Ange] said: "Those who n)ight have passed by thee, not 
deserving it, shall be tried by me upon the altar." The Shepherd 
hereupon planted the branches and \vatered theln abundantly, 
and then said, " N O\V let us go: we shall return in a few clays 
and visit thelll, for He who created this tree willeth that all 
should live who have received of its branches." 
The Angel then gave me the explan
tion of the sin1Ílitude. 
" The all-covering \villow is the universal La\v of God, and by 
it, the Son of God is preached in all corners of the earth. The 
people standing around and listening are those \vho have heard 
this preaching and believed. The lnajestic angel is l\Iichael, 
who is set over thenl. The branches are the Law given to the 
individual souls. All \vho have not satisfied the Law are under 
nlY guidance, in order to do penitence. Those who are crowned, 
have overCOlne the devil, having endured death 011 account of 
04 
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the Law: those without fruits, are those \vho have only suffered 
afflictions for the saIne, but ne\'er denied the Holy Law. 
Those \vith shnply green boughs have lived in righteousness 
and a pure n1Ïnd, keeping the J\Iandates of God. 
After sonle days, he bade lHe gird Inyself \vith a clean sack- 
cloth, and ordered all those of the nine classes to COBle and 
sho\v their boughs. And it \vas found that, \vith the exception 
of those \vhose boughs had been quite \vithered and decayed, 
Inany of them had in1proved theil' branches, SaIne very greatly: 
t he best had even young shoots and fruits. 
'Vhy, then, asked I, have not all repented, and thus obtained 
sah'ation? Upon \vhich the Angel answered, The Lord givE':) 
repentance to all, of 'VhOIU he knew that they ,,'ould be oÍ 
pure luind and serve him \vith their innlost heart; but repentance 
is denied to those \vho return to the Lord 'with a false heart. 
Such are those \vIlo deny the Lord's holy nalne and betray the 
ChUl
ch (:first class): they are dead unto God, there is no life 
in thenl, for they lose life, together 'with the po\ver of repent- 
ance. Next Ì\.) theln come those \vho seduce the servants of 
God by false doctrines, and do not let thenl return to do 
penitence (second class): these, ho\vever, may still repent, 
and they sit on the outer wall of the Tower, SOBle climb even 
up to the 1'o\ver. The next (third) order are those who doubt; 
they are neither ali'\"e nor dead. Then follo\v tbe evH-speakers, 
detractors, even the quarrelsolne, the envious: next to then1 are 
those (the fourth and fifth) \vho ahvays have been faithful and 
goud, but have a strife alnong thelnselves about pre-eluinence 
and rank: foolish men ,vho (:0 not kno\v that spiritual life 
consists in keeping the precepts of the Lord, not in holding pre.. 
en1Înence and rank. Through patience and hunÚlity of soul men 
",ill gain life: by seditions and contelnpt of the La\v they will 
gain death. 'rhen CaIne (the sixth and seventh) those who, 
being entangled in the affàirs of this world, are half-alive, half- 
ùead. Their \,"orldly business leads thelll to deny the Lord, anù 
lose their life. 1'hey are follo\ved by those (the eighth) who 
have been faithful, but ,vishing to lllake theillselvcs a BaIlIe 

llllung the Gentiles, b('giu tu strive after high things, aud delight 
i 11 COIl \'cr:sillg wi lit tbe G ('lJ t ile
, and so becolne pruud aud vaill. 
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They do llluch luischiel
 and end in despair or plant schislU. Next 
to thenl are (the ninth and last class) those who have allo\ved 
elnpty pleasure and petty thoughts to sully their otherwise 
good life, and 
xpose theillseives to doubts and dissensions. 
, I 110pe (said I) that those \vho have seen and heard all this, 
will together repent, and thus partake of the salvation through 
the Son of God. To \vhich I received the follo\ving ans'wer: 
" All \vho have repented with their 'whole heart and cleansed 
thenlselves from all unrighteousness, and not added to their 
forIner sins, ,,-ill be delivered froln thenl and live unto God, if 
they doubt not. But those who have added to their sins, and 
lived in the lusts of this \vorId, will condelllll theluselves to 
death. 'Valk thou in these COlllmal1dments and thou ,yilt live, 
and so will all \yho do like\vise. 'Vhat relnains I shall sho\v 
unto thee in a fe\v days." 


This is the conclusion of the second book. 'I/: 
The third and last book consists of the san1e Vision of the 
Tower of the Church, no\v shown by the Spirit of God Hitll- 
self, and fully eXplained by the guardian angel (Silnil. IX.): 
then follo\ys a short conclusion of the whole (SiIniI. X.). 


THE THIRD :BOOK. 
Tlte lJu/y Communion of the Elect, or tIle Initiation into tlte greater 
11jrysteries qt'l7aith. 
AFTER I had written down the 
Iandates and Sitnilitudes of 
the Angel, he CaIne and took IHe to tlH\ top of a 1110untain of 
Arcadia, and s[iÏd: "I will no\v show aud explain unto thee 
fully what that Spirit showed thee who appeared to thee 
under the figure of the Church. That Spirit is the Son of 
God. Thou couldst not at that t.ilue bear His sight. N O\V I 
will announce to thee IIis own eXplanation. Thou hast been 


'" End of chapter (
illlilitude) yiii. The ncxt book is now called Simili.. 
tude ix. and x. 
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,veIl shown the building of the Tower, but as by a vlrgu1. 
Now thou shalt see all." Upon \vhich he showed me a 
vast plain, surrounded by t\velve mountains, all differing in 
colour and aspect. In the midst of the plain, there rose a 
resplendent square rock, high above the Inountains, and so 
immense that it Inight contain all. It appeared old, having 
a door, recently cut into it, and resplendent above all the 
rest. T,velve virgins stood around the door, four of whom 
stood at the four corners thereof. They wore linen gannents, 
two and two correspondil;g to each other: they were girded, and 
held their right anus up, as ready for work; all \vere of a cheer- 
ful aspect. These t\velve virgins then I saw standing on the 
ground. Looking up, I beheld the venerable figures of six 111en 
of high stature, all alike, who had called unto them a Inuìtitude 
of strong and tall 111el1. .These six ordered that on that rock a 
tower should be built, and the men made thelliselves ready for 
the ,york. 1'hey ,vere ordered to bring out of the deep, ten 
square blocks ,vithout a flaw, an
 the virgins received these 
blocks and handed thelll through the door to the builders, taking 
care that the strongest of theln \vere placed as corner-stones. 
Soon they \vere all placed around the entrance. Next, five- 
and-t,venty stones \vere fetched out of the deep, and set in 
their places: then five-.al1d-thirty, at last, forty. These hundred 
stones, together \vith the first ten, formed the foundations of 
the tower. After this there was a pause. Then the six lnen 
ordered the nlultitude to bring stones out of the twelve 
ll10untains around. They \vere of different colours, and as soon 
as they were placed in the tú\vcr by the virgins, they becall1e 
brighter; and the sallie chauge took place no\v among the first 
stones. But some of the stones the men thernsclves laid with- 
out passing them through the hands of the virgins; and these 
stones did not change their natural colour. This gave the 
to\ver a Inotley appearance, and therefore the six l1len ordered 
those stones to be taken out, and none to be put in henceforth 
by the men themselves, who ,vere to lay them down 011 the 
ground to be put into their places by the virgins, in order that 
useless \vork Inight be avoided. Thus the to,ver \vas con- 
structed, but before it was finished, the six Incn ordered a pause 
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to be made, and the building to be suspended a little \vhile to 
await the arrival of the Lord, \vho should soon COlne, to survey 
and prove the \vhole. The t\vel ve virgins ren1ained on the spot. 
And, lo! there soon appeared a great Inultitude of men, and 
in the midst of them, surrounded by the six Inen, a high 
111ajestic figure, who reached above the tower itself; the fOrIner 
builders gathered round him, and lnany luore n1ell of splendid 
dignity. The virgins no,v approached the High One, to embrace 
Hiln, and follo,ved Him. But He ,vent about testing everyone 
of the stones: SOlne, as I-Ie touched them \vith His rod, becanle 
black; SOlne showed defects and fissures; others burst into pieces; 
SOlne looked neither black nor white; SOlne becalne l'ough, and 
did not square \vith the others; the greater part sho,ved splits. 
All these were renloved and replaced by others, \V hich ho,vever 
were no longer to be fetched out of the luountains, but dug out of 
a neighbouring field. 1\1 any fair stones \vere found there; and 
those which ,vere square ,vere put into the place of those \vhich 
had been rellloved, the others ,vere thrown into the interior of 
the structure to fonn a lllass, surrounded and lnaintained by the 
square ones. As for the rejected stones, they were given to the 
shepherd to fashion theIn, throwing a\vay those \vhich proved 
good for nothing. The High One then departed froln the tower 
with His host, leaving it in the custody of the virgins. After 
three days, the Shepherd began his ,vork; the blackstones had re- 
mained as they ,vere, and had to be renloved. The others fonned 
eight classes, each having SOlne defects, but only the black 
stones were rejected. The ,vhite stones, ,,,hen found square and 
entire, were placed by the virgins outside. Out of those \vhich 
,vere round, and required luuch cutting to be squared, sonIe 
were selected for that purpose, the others ,vere put aside to 
wai t and see, ,vhether they could be used in the finishing of the 
tower, for which not 111uch ,vas no,v \vanting. 
At this mOll1ent, twelve beautiful WOlnen ,vere called, dressed 
in black garmen t8, not girded, their shouìders uncovered, their 
hair loose. They were bidden to carry away the rejected stones 
and bring them back to their respective Inountains, which they 
did ,vith great alacrity. But the Shepherd went around the 
tower \vith Hennas, and delighted in seeinD' it 1l0'V in nerfect 
...... 0 .1. 
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beauty. 1'he place around the tower was 110\V levelled, and 
the virgins swept away every incumbrance and uncleanness. 
" Nothing is no\v required but the consummation of the build- 
ing when the Lord comes," said the Shepherd, and left me alone 
wi th the virgins. I was first shy, but the virgins caIne up to 
Ine, saluted nle tenderly as brother, and invited 11le to stay 
with them the night, as a brother ,vith his sisters. We sat up 
the night singing hYlnns, and rejoicing in our hearts. The 
Shepherd returned the next morning, delighted to see me 
.. 
happy ill that company, and no\v began to explain to lne the 
\v hole. 
" The rock and the door is the Son of God. The rock is 
old, because the Son of God is anterior to all creatures, and 
was in the counsel of the Father respecting their creation. But 
the door is ne\v, because he appeared only in the last days for 
the salvation of the elect. Nobody enters into the kingdolu of 
God except by the nan1e of His Son, and therefore all stones 
\vere rejected which did not enter through this door. The Son 
of God Ililnself is that high majestic man wholn thou hast seell; 
He is the first of the angels of God: next to HÌ1u are the six 
\VhOnl thou hast seen around HÍ111. 
" The 1'ower itself is the Church; the virgins are holy spirits, 
the po\vers of the Son of God. Whoever takes only the nalne 
of the Son of Goel, and not His po\vers, and their robes, \vhich 
are their names (qualities), cannot enter the kingdolll of God. 
Such are the rejected stones. rrhose \vho really have believed, 
are also endo\vecl \vith this one spirit, and fornlone body. But 
having once entered, they lllust be\vare of those beautiful 'VOluen, 
otherwise they \vill be thro\vn out, and can only re-enter, if 
they repent sincerely. And hearing this, I returned thanks to 
the Lord, that He had sent His angel of penitence for all 011 
whom His name had been invoked, and that He has renewed 
our failing spirits, and restored us to the hope of salvation." 
" But ,vhy does not the Son of God sustain His believers?" 
" He does support theIn," ans\vered the Shepherd, l'eproving me 
for my silly questions; "He is their moving power; if only 
they do not dcny His nall1e." 
rIhe nanle8 of the twelvc virgin::; (
ix pair::;) and of the twelve 
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\VOlnen are these. First, the four (cardinal) virtues, \vhich are 
the corner-stones: 


{ Faith. 
Abstinence. 
{ Strength. 
Patience. 


Then the remaining four pairs: 
{ Sin1plici ty. 
Innocence. 
{ Chastity. 
Cheerfulness. 
{ Truth. 
In telligence. 
{ Concord. 
Charity. 


{ Faithlessness. 
InteJnperance. 
{ Unbelief. 
Lust. 


{ Sadness. 
1\Ialice. 
{ Vol uptuousness. 
vVrathfu1ness. 
{ Lie. 
Folly. 
{ Conceit. 
Hatred. 


As for the stones taken out of the deep, tIle ten placed as 
the foundation are the first age of the world (the antediluvian 
patriarchs); the following twenty-five are the just n1en (after 
the Deluge, before the Law); the thirty-five are God's prophets 
and ministers: the forty are the apostles and teachers ,vho 
preached Christ. These forty canle up \vith the others after 
that they had given to the latter the seal of Christ, \vithout 
which they could not be saved. 
The twelve n10untains are the twelve nations of the earth, 
to which the Gospel has been preached.. It is unnecessary to 
enter here into the details of the allegory of the Ì\velve n10un- 
tains, \vhich clearly are the representatives of the differences 
of circumstance and telnperan1ent \vhic1.1 .constitute the natural 
elements in the composition of the Church. These differences 
are, in the \vhole, the same as those which \vere enumerated 
above, respecting the hvelve different holders of the branches. 


-'1r: Sima ix. 17.: "Hi duodecim montes, quos vides, duodecim sunt gentes 
quæ totum obtinent orbem. Prædicatus est ergo in eis Filius Dei per eos, 
quos ipse ad illos misit. . . . DuodecÏnl nationes sunt et sicut eos montes 
vidisti varios, ita et hæ gentes." 
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Here already we must direct the reader's attention to the evi.. 
dence, contained in this part of the work, that a persecution \vas 
just no\v beginning, for it speaks of the Christians being brought 
up and exanlined before the authorities, many denying out of 
\veakness, \vith their lips, not \vith their hearts, while others 
becolne traitors, and give themselves over to the evil spirit. The 
:first year of Antoninus Pius (139) is as clearly as possible written 
on these pages. Thus the Angel says ( ch. 
6.): "Those \vill re- 
ceive repentance \vho have not denied out of their innlost hearts; 
but if one has denied th
 name of God out of his inmost heart, 
I do not know \vhether he can obtain life. And, therefore, I 
say, if in these days one has denied, let hiln turn and repent; 
for it is impossible that one \vho no\v denies his I
ord, should 
hereafter be saved; those who did so in former ages (in tirnes of 
old, oli1J
) Inay have repentãnce kept in store for them." This 
refers, according to the fi
tion, to Domitian's persecution, which 
took place in Rerlnas' lifetilne, as the earlier means literal1J that 
of Nero, in which Peter and Paul fell as victÏ111s. But in reality 
the first persecution of Antoninus is alluded to, those decrees 
of which Justin con1plains, \vhose apology was presented in 
that year. The next chapter (
8) is still more explicit. "'Vho- 
ever," says the Angel, "have, when questioned concerning their 
faith, confessed it without hesitation, and suffered death with a 
resolute heart, are n10re honoured before God than those who 
deliberated in their hearts ,vhether they should confess or 
deny, and then suffered death at last; for such hesitation is as 
wicked as if a slave should deny his master. You, therefore, 
,vho have such thoughts, take care that you keep not this 
doubting mind: die for God's sake, and think yourselves 
blessed for doing so: to you is committed a great \vork, you 
obtain life and are delivered fronl the burden of your sins." 
He then most touchingly adillonishes aU Christians who have 
received the seal, to be simple and guileless as children (ch. 31.). 
" It is beautiful to put 011 silnplicity and innocence, and to be 
like infants who do not know the wickedness which destroys 
the life of nlan. Forget all offences committed against ll1an, 
and be as of one Spirit." After this general admonition, he 
turns to the bishops and governors, and ,varns them (ch. 31.), 
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as the shepherds of the congregations, not to forsake their 
flocks. "If the shepherds thelnseh'es desert their post, \vhat 
will they answer to the Lord about the sheep? Will they 
perhaps say, the sheep had offended them? 1'hat \vill not be 
, believed: for it is Í1npossible that a shepherd should suffer in- 
jury frOln the sheep: his pUl1ishn1ent will be only aggravated by 
such a lie. I, myself, the Angel of Penitence, am a shepherd, 
and 2.ffi under strict obligation to render account of you." 
This admonition forms part of the touching address of the 
Shepherd to all Christians, the conclusion of the book wlâch 
Hennas is ordered to write down. "1Iind, therefore, your sal- 
vation (he says, ch. S
. 36.) in the time that the building of the 
towel' is going on. The Lord d\vells in l11en \vho love peace, 
for true peace is dear to hiln, and far reilloved from the quarrel- 
sonle and \vicked. Render to Him the Spirit in the soundness 
in which you received it. \Vhoever now repents truly ,vill 
receive pardon for his former sins." 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE BOOK. 


After I bad \vritten this book, that great Angel (the Holy 
Spirit), who had given me over to the Shepherd, caIne to nle 
into the house where I ,vas (where the twelve Christian virtues 
were staying), and sat down: the Shepherd stood at his right 
hand. - "I kno\v thou hast not done, nor ,vilt thou, anything 
contrary to the order: that Angel, powerful and honoured before 
God, has reported \vell of thee. Announce, no\V, these words 
to the others who have repented, or may hereafter repent, that 
they may be minded as thou art, and that he l11ay report to l11e 
concerning theIn, and I to the Lord." "I will do so," I answered; 
"and I hope that all who love the great things of God, and have 
sinned, \vill repent and regain life." "Let that be thy ministry," 
he said: "those \vho do the mandates of this Angel will have 
life and great honour, here and ,vith the Lord. 'fhese virgins 
will help thee to execute the mandates; for, \vithout them, 
no man can do so. Cleanse thy house; they dwell only in a 
c1ean house, being thenlselves clean, and chaste, and indus.. 
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trious." And again he gave l11e over to the Angel and to theo 
virgins, and they \vere delighted to hear that they \vere not to 
depart froln my house. 
And then the great Angel said, " Con1nland all, that if they see 
a brother in need they help hilll; for a man in need is like one 
in bonds, and n1ay fall into despair: he \vho does not help him 
becomes guilty of his blood. Remember that the COnSU111111a- 
tion of the tower has been delayed on your account, that you 
may soon repent and not be shut out." 
He then rose, and took ,vith him . the Shepherd and the 
virgins, saying to me that he would send theln back to )uy 
house. 


I think the silnple and- unadorned beauty of the conception 
of this allegorical tale requires no comlnent. On a closer in- 
spection, even the parts \vhich at first sight may appear capri- 
cious or obscure, become transparent. The poem ends \vith the 
picture of the blessedness of the soul living in God, and loving 
Him as the highest good: it is the life of hinl \vho keeps the 
words of Christ. "l\ly Father will love hiln, and \ve \vill come 
unto him, and Inake our abode \vith hinl."-John xiv. 23. I-Ie 
is enlightened by God hinlself, and blessed in that light; but 
a \vakeful conscience and discipline' are ahvaJs needful to 
him as long as he lives in this body. Then the vision closes - 
not that Hermas, in his state of itupenitence, had not had 
curiosity to kno\v n10re; on the contrary, he confesses hin1self, 
in the first book, that being still unconverted, he had asked the 
Spirit, then appearing to hiln as the figure of the Church, 
,vhat \vould be the destiny of those who have been rejected, 
and who have not done penitence in their lifetime, and, there- 
fore, are rejected from the nU1l1her of the Elect \vho are joined 
as living melnbers to the Church 
 They may repent, is the 
ans\ver, in an inferior place, out of \vhich they \vill only be de- 
livered by a true repentance for their fonner sins.. But, when 


* This seems to be the real meaning of tbe much disputed passage, Visio 
iii. c. 7.: "Ego vero qnum adhuc e
seln improbus, interrogavi ilbm (the 
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adlni tted t.o the vision after his conversion., he is told to dismiss 
useless curiosity, and to be satisfied to understand \vhat he sees 
before him. 
Instead of prying into \vhat is hidden fron1 Ulan, he is 
brought to perceive the uninterrupted progress of the divine 
principle in history- All the epochs of the hUll1an mind form 
part of the new temple raised by the Spirit of Christ. Th e first 
epoch is that of the prilnitive world (the ten stones); the second 
is fonned by the just men of the present \vorld before the La\v; 
then follow the La\v and its Prophets; the forty heroes of the 
Gospel-Apostles and Teachers-con1plete the nU111ber of the 
hundred stones since the Flood.t In the same sense,-namely, 
as a prophetic vic\v of the progress of the divine life in the 
world, we can easily explain the allegory of the twelve D10Ul1- 
tains, out of which, as quarries, the stones are first taken for the 
tower. The Gospel \vas first announced to the Jews and to the 
civilized and hellenized nations of Asia and Europe, \vhich 
formed the ROlnan elnpire. 'rhey are the en1Ïnences all over 
the earth. But when the stones taken froln theIn, are found 
to be dc>fective, the Elect are taken out of the plain, from 
which those twelve Inountains rose - the plain representing the - 
barbarous nations, such as the Celts and Gennans. The con- 
version of the latter could scarcely be said to have begun at 


Church unùer the form of an aged woman): 'an iis omnibus lapidiblls, qui 
projecti sunt, nec conveniebant in structurall1 turris, an est pænitentia et habe- 
bunt loeuIn ill tllrre hac?' 'llabent,' in quit, 'pænitentiam, sed in hac tun'e 
non possunt convenire; alio autem loco ponentuJ' multo Ùiferiore; et hoc, 
qUllm erueiati fuerint, et implece1'int dies peceatorum suorum. Et propter 
hoc transferentur, quoniam perceperunt verbum justum. Et tunc illis 
continget transferri de pænis, si ascenderint in corda ipsorum opera, quæ 
operati sunt scelesta. Quodsi non ascenderint in corda ipsorurn, non erunt 
salvi, propter dnritiam cordis sui.' " 
· Lib. iii. Simíl. ix. 2. (Beginning of the third book.) 
t As to these forty, it is remarkable that tbe names of pious men men- 
'tioned in the New Testament, besides the twelve Apostles and Paul, amount 
o about that number. The number thirty-five is nearly that of tbe authors 
f the canonical books of the Old Testament, added to those of the pious 
en mentioned in them; as twenty-five is nearly that of the names of 
he just between K oah and 
Ioses. 
VOL. I. P 
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the end of IIadrian's reign; but the prophetic eye of Hennas 
discovers that lnan)" pious souls and splendid spirits are about to 
come for,vard from alnong theIn, and that, through these, the 
to\ver will be completed. This con1pletion ,,,ill take place soon, 
hoped Hennas; for he and the ,,-hole ancient Christian world 
never had any hope for the political recovery of the period in 
which they lived. They seem to have looked for\vard to a speedy 
end of that ,vorld as a justification of Christ's \yords, and as a 
c0111fort to themselves in their tribulations. 
But HenTIas ,vas not ò111y the prophet of the pangs and anxi- 
eties, and of the longings and hopes of his age; he ,vas, and 
remained also for centuries, the lTIOst popular and generally 
é'ckllo\vledged organ of its faith. The cOlnpositions of Inen, 
like Ignatius and Polycarp, Cleluens and Justin l\Iartyr, 
treated only occasionally of the mysteries of faith, that is 
to say, the couununion of lTIan \vith God through Christ, and 
their treatises ,ve
:e read only partially. 1'he later Fathers 
\vere considered as learned expositors and apologists of doctrin
, 
but the Shepherd ,vas "the Book," Hern1as the prophet of 
the Christian faith. Even at the Council of Nicæa, both 
parties appealed to hin1 as to the right interpretation of the 
passages of Scripture respecting Christ and the Spirit. His 
Christology, therefore, deserves in this respect n10re attention 
than that of any other ancient writer since the days of the 
Apostles; and it n1ay, at all events, safely be said, that what- 
ever be his doctrine, it cannot be heterodox in the sense of 
ancien t Christianity. 
In our days, Bauer has enrleavoured to represent the author 
of the Shepherd as an Ebioni te. Dorner has proved that it is 
necessary to strike out or forget Ill0St unequivocal passages in 
order to justify this assertion. 'Ve have, however, followed 
anoth
r Inethod to arrive at the real vie\v of Hern1as, and to 
enable our readers to judge for thell1selves from the general I 
picture \ve have given of his tale. They \vill no,v easily be 
able to understand \vhat \ve shall quote of his sayings respect- 
ing this ilnportant point. 
The unity of God is the most fully developed point of his 
\vhole systen1. 1'his article of the faith stands alone and un-I 
I 
, 
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developed at the head of the Twelve 
Iandates, for the relation 
of God to the Spirit of God and to the Sonship in Jesus is only 
brought forward after Hennas is a sincerely repentant Chris- 
tian, ready to do God's will. The manifestation of God's nature 
is intelligible and credible only to hin) who ceases to resist the 
will of God in him. The key to all Christology and Pneullia- 
tology is, according to the " Shepherd," a Christian life; the 
beginning of which is the man's vo\v to live according to God's 
will, believing in the po\ver of the divine elelTIent in hÏ1nself to 
overCOlne all selfishness. Or, in other lvords, the mystery of 
God's nature is contained in the atonenlent; and the InJstery 
of the atonenlent is contained in the belief in nloral resDonsi- 
L 
bility, -in the power of the \vill, united with God, to overCOlne 
what is ungodly. 
The SiInilituc1es prepare the \vay to our understanding this 
mystery; but it is not until the third book that \ve find the solu- 
tion of the InJstery. There " the Son of God" is declared to be 
" anterior to any creature, and as having been with the 
'ather 
wben He took counsel with Himself about the creation of the 
world. The Son of God is from eternity the rock upon which 
faith is built, and \vill be, at the end of tillie, the door for all 
who, at the COnSU1111nation of the world, shall enter the kingdolll 
of God." (Silnil. ix. 12.) 
This " Son of God" is distinguished as " the Holy Ghost," 
" the First created," from the l\lan Jesus, \vho is "the Servant 
of God" (SÏ1nil. v. 6.). The Holy Spirit lived in hinl, and 
it was in consequence of his holy life and death that " the 
Servant of God" was lllade partaker of God's nature. So, 
to a certain <legree, is every faithful believer. But that holy 
Servant of God, the 
Ial1 Jesus, is 1110St unequivocally and 
emphatically called, in that saIne passage, " the Son of God." 
The Son of God is the Holy Ghost; and that Servant is the 
Son of God.. This is neither a. logical contradiction, nor heresy, 


* This most remarkable and most difficult passage, the conjectural exphna.. 
tion of which has been attempted by almost eyerycommentator upon the Shep- 
herd (Grabe, Semler, and Hefele in particular), runs thus according to my 
interpretation. After having said in Ch. V., in explanation of the deyeloped 
p 2 
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if \ve look rather to St. John than to the foro1ularies of the 
" Three Persons." The terminology is rather that of Paul than 
of John, but not in contradiction \vith the latter. The ex- 
position contained in the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, 
and Philippians allo\vs more easily the representation of elect 
hun1anity as the imperfect (fen1ale) but substantially identical 


parable of the lord of the vineyard, bisson and heir, and t.he faithful servant, 
" Filius autem Spiritus Sanctus est. Servus vero ille Filius Dei est. Vinea 
autem populus est quem servat ipse," he comes to the question: "Qua1'e 
autem Dorninu::; in consilio adhibuerit. Filium de bæreditate et" bonos angelos? 
Quia nuntium audit illum, Spiritum Sanctum, qui creatus est omnium primus, 
de corpore in quo habitavit. Deus collocavit enim eum, intellectllm scilicet, in 
corpore, ut ei videbatur. IIoc ergo corpus, in quod inductus est Spiritus 
Sanctns, servivit illi Spiritui, recte in modestia ambulans et caste, neque 
omnino maculavit Spirit-urn ilIum. Quum igitur corpus illud paruisset omni 
tempore Spiritui Sancto, recteque et caste laborasset cum eo, nec succu- 
buisset in omni tempore; fatigatum corpus illud serviliter conversatum 
est, sed fortiter cum Spiritu Sancto comprobatum Dea receptum est. 
Placuit igitur Dea hujusmodi potens cursus qui maculatus non esse! in 
ierra, possidens in se Spiritum Sanctun1. In consilium ergo vocavit Filium 
et bonos nuntios, ut et huic, scilicet cm'pori, quod servivit Spiritui S:ll1cto 
sine querela, locus aliquis consistendi daretur, ne videretur n1ercedem 
servitutis suæ perdidisse. Accipiet enim mercedem omne corpus purum 
ac sine macula repertum, in quo constitutus fuerit Spiritus Sanctus." The 
vul0'3r reaùinO' of the first sentence is this: "Quia nuntius audit illum 
ð .:::I 
Spiritu1l1 Sanctum qui infusus est omnium primus (al. primo) in corpore 
in quo habitaret Deus. Collocavit enim eun1intellectus in corpore, ut ei 
videbatur." I change less in the reconstruction of this sentence than any of 
n1Y predecessors. The Dresden 1\18. (with ot.hers) gives
 me creatus instead of 
infuslls, and lwbitavit instead of lwbitaret. The only w'ords corrected by 
conjecture are nuntiUnl instead of nuntius, and de corpore instead of i1
 
corpore. Besiùes, I think we must begin tbe next sentence with Deus, in- 
stead of putting the full stop after this word. The intelleclus then, of 
course, becomes i1ltellectunz: the .
cilicet is found in two 1\18S., and in an 
abbreviated fortn (S., which can mean no otl1Cr word) also in the Dresden 
1\18. The sense which results from the thus reconstituted text is very 
clear, and is in perfect accorùance with the other Christological passages of 
the hook. The question is not: 'Yho is the IIoly Spirit.? That point has 
been answereù. But now the question arises: 'Vhy did the Lord take this 
Son into his counsel about the heirship? The answer is, because that Son 
(the Holy Spirit), which God places in such a boòy as He pleases, had con- 
f't.nntly dWf'lt in the hody of fJCSUS, that faithful steward or servant of God, 
and. it is therefore nahu'al that the l.tord shoulll hear him about this body. 
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fOrIn of the Spirit of God. On this representation Hennas 
lays great stress, and probably this is ,vhy their tern1inology 
w
s preferred by hiln. The difference established Ly hil11 
between the Eternal Spirit and the 
Ian Jesus, is, that the 
one is the infinite consciousness of God of I-JilDself and of the 
,vorId; and the other, the iden tical ilnage of that consciousness, 
under the lin1itations of the finite within the bonds of hun1anity. 
Reducing this view to the Johannean tern1illology, as ,ve under- 
stand it, we IDay say, that the Logos, in the transcendental (in- 
finite) sphere, and the Logos in the delniurgic (finite) sphere, are 
united in this identification of the Holy Spirit (the 'Visdo111 of 
the Proverbs) with the ideal Son of God. But it nlust not be 
overlooked that the first, exclusiv(->ly n1etaphysical, vie,v is kept 
in the background, ",-hich the delniurgic sphere is Inore de- 
veloped. The Holy Spirit is the H first created:" lIe is 
superior to the "six first created," the Protoktistoi of the 
earliest schools of _A.ntioch and Alexandria, the six divine 
ideas which are to fonn the passage froIn the eternal thought 
to its finite realization; the Spirit of God is all angel or a 
n1anifestation of Goel, but of his very substance. All this is 
sheer heresy and nonsense, if reduced either to the Athanasian 
or the Arian s)"steln. 
God sees and hears the Holy Spirit in the l\Ian Jesus. 
God hears that san1e Spirit respecting everyone ,vho with a 
pnre heart believes in the eternal redelnption of Inankind, 
so as to feel in hilnself the duty and the strength to li\"e 
according to the dictates of his conscience, and not for selfish 
purposes. Christian faith consists in this effectual belief in 
1110ral responsibility, and in the eternal decree of l'edelnption 
froln lust and selfishness ,vhich ,vas realized by Christ's life, 
and consulnlDated by His death. Christ "alone is the Redeeuler, 
that is to say, fIe rea1Ïzed that eternal decree of lo\.e in tin1c: 
God, in I-Ibn and through Him
 liberated Inankind fron1 the 
bonds of selfishness, which the Jews couìcl not break through 
on account of the insufficiency of any act of the Law, nor the 
Gentiles on account of their deification of created nature, and, 
therefore, of llaturallust and inlPulse. H.ec1elnption or atone- 
Ulcnt is suLjectiyely the liberation froln these Londs, by the 
p 3 
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internal change \vhich substitutes the ,vill to do \vhat is gooù 
for the in1pulse of doing what appears pleasurable or useful to 
self. 
Thus Hennas unites indissolubly the Sonship of the Believer 
,vith the Sonship of Christ, as indeed Scripture appears to do, 
and considers Jesus of Nazareth, Christ, as united \vi th God 
by that Spirit \vhich is fro1l1 all eternity with God, and \vhich J 
as the prologue says, is God. 
Christology and An thropology are thus inseparably united. 
'1'hus far Scripture, Reason, Conscience all go along with 
Hennas. 
I-lis vulnerable poin t is in the details of his ethical sJsteln, 
\vhere the principle of self-righteousness by works appearB 
so pron1Înent]y as to obscure the very principles before laid 
down. 
The great leading ethical idea of The Shepherd Inay be said 
to be this: Life is a reality, so is the body: \ve are responsible 
for \vhat we do \vith it, for it is to be the telnple of the Holy 
Spirit \vhich is indwelling in every real servant of God. It is 
iU1possibie to have a pure luind and live in ÏInpurity. "fhe 
Divine principle of life alone gives the strength to lead a holy' 
life fearlessly. It is God \vho gives the victory. "fhe Devil 
alone has fear: but his fear is po,verless: "Do not fear hin1 
then, and he ,vill flee fronl thee." (l\land. xii.) 
All \vhich, applied to the ruling vie\v of life alnong Greeks 
aud ROlnans, nleans: Do not abandon yourself, like the Epi- 
cureans, to sensuality, \vhich is the idolatry of the flesh; nor, 
like the Stoics, to illsensibi]it), \vhich is its negation: you can 
eonquer lust and all selfishne::,s by looking up to God, and JOu 
are bound to do so, for the body and the \vhole rnaterial world 
is to be the instrlunent and means of Divine life. 
As to social and public life, IIern1a
, like all the Fathers, 
acknowledges only one sphere, as \vorthy of active meulbership, 
llan1ely, the Church, the Congregation. In that Church there are I 
Bishops t Episcopi, including the Elders) appoin ted for go\'ern- 
men t and orùer, and Teachers ( Doctores ), an d Deacons (Mi nÎstri), I 
ùut the people of God éll'e the real body of the lIoly Ghost, in 
so far as they arc livi ng Il\el\lùer
; j LIst as penance is right, I 
I 
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hut does not supply the place of repentance; so likewise, 
outward Churclllnanship is right, but does not supply the place 
of the COl11l11ullion of the Holy Spirit. The Church, \Vhell she 
appears as an aged woman \vith all the signs of senility, as the 
type of a state of doubt and unbelief, sits upon the Episcopal 
Cathedra, because every "infirn1 lnan sits upon a chair on 
account of and as a support of his infirn1Ïty." The second 
state, that of the acknowledglnent of sinfulness, is represented 
by her appearing already younger, and looking cheerful (in 
the second. vision): but \yhen she appears in her full beauty, 
she represents the soul \vhich has been inwardly renovated by 
the Holy Spirit, and then she sits not upon the Cathedra, but 
upon a bench (subselliu1l1), which (not being raised upon steps) 
is (she says) the stronger position. "The Spirit of the Earth" 
sits upon the chair; the people of God on Benches. Those 
who strife after prefennent and high dignity in the congre- 
gation, ought to repent. (SÏ1nil. viii. 7.) As for \vorship, it 
consists in prayer, and the inspired address of the true prophet 
is the sign of the Spirit. It is the " Spirit of the Earth' 
which speaks in the congregation when and what it likes; the 
true servant of God speaks to the congregation \vhen he 111uSt, 
when and \vhat God in hiln \vills hiln to speak. Baptisn1 is 
" the sea]," instead of circumcision, but only by the renewal of 
the Spirit: the Apostles go down into the \vater \vith the 
catechunlen, the old lnan, who is spiri tually dead; he rises 
with theln as having in him the germ of ne\v life. All this 
is said in evident allusion to John iii. (Simil. ix. 16.). It is 
not to be understood literally as a descensus ad -inferos, either 
of Christ, or of the Apostles. 


P 4 
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JUSTIN l\IARTYR. 


'VITH Hennas, the author is entirely eclipsed by his ,vork; ,,,e 
know nothing about hin1 except his name and his relation to 
Bishop Pius. The Shepherd is like an imn1orta] popular poem 
in which an unkno\vn genius is l11el'ged and in1n10rtaIised. The 
person of H ern1as is Inarked in history by that apocalyptic tale 
and its popular influence alone. The case is widely different 
,,,,ith the two other apostolic Churchmen \"ho lived in this age: 
Justin 1vIartyr and Polycarp of Sl11'yrna. 'I'hey stand out as 
the striking characters of their age, ,vho came for\vard in the 
struggle of Christianity \vith the ,vorld, and risked their lives 
for their faith and for the liberties of mankind. Justin is 
besides one of the 1110st en1Ínent Christian philosophers, a 
decidedly speculative thinker, and a good hellenistic "Titer. 
It was in the year 110 of OUf era, that Trajan replied to the 
hUlllane questions addressed to him by the younger Pliny, then 
Proconsul of Pontus and Bithynia, by an intolerant edict w-hich 
declared Christianity to be an "illicit" re1igion. Any person who 
upon being slu11moned before the highest crilninal court, and 
having undergone a strict examination, pertinaciously and delibe- 
rately refused to sacrifice to tl'e gods, and avo\ved hil11self to be 
a Christian, \vas to be put to death. Iladrian, however, in 1 Q4
 
or 1 Q5, thre,v a shield around the Christians by an edict ,vhich 
threatened the" delatores " with the severest penalties, and put 
a stop to the atrocious system carried on by those \vretches 
who extorted llloney from thenl under threats of denunciation. 
Such ,vas the legal position of the Christians, ,vhen, in the 
earlier part of the second year of Antoninus Pius (139), before 
l\larcus Aurelius received the title of Cæsar, an intrepid 
Christian laYlnan, once a Platonic philosopher,-J ustinus, from 
the colony of Flavia N eapolis (near old Sichem) in Samaria, 
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presented his longer Apology to the Elnperor and the Senate. 
Shortly afterwards he presented the shorter Apology in which 
he refers to the fornler. From ancient and 1110dern researches 
in to these two Apologies the following chronology seems to 
result. No reasonable doubt can be entertained as to the 
genuineness of the Dialogue \vith the Je\v Tryphon, which is 
supposed by J ustill to have been held in the Jear after the 
close of the Jewish ,val' (136). For these reasons, ,ve shall 
consider his doctrine ilnlnediately after the Epistle to Dio- 
gnetus and the works of Hermas. In the beginning of his 
Dialogue with Tryphon, the philosopher of N ablous, or N e\v 
Sichen1, gives us I>robably the Inost important part of the 
history of his life. The 1l1ajestic figure of the old believer, \vho 
gently exhorts the young aspiring philosopher to inquire into 
the saving truths of Christianity, is most likely his own master; 
as Semisch has given good grounds for believing. Justin, lnore- 
over, had eviden tly Inany dealings and discussions with the 
Ebionites and with unconverted Jews. On the other hand, he 
had to combat G'nosticisln, and especially l\Iarcion, of whonl 
he con1plains so bitterly at the end of his longer Apology. 
As to his position in the Christian Churcll, he neither accepted 
any 111unicipal honour (such as Eldership), nor did he occupy 
the Chair (Proedria) as Bishop, but Inade hiu1self useful by 
speaking and writing in defence of Christianity, whenever occa- 
I sion offered, travelling about and holding disputation
. lIe 
is said to have died a Inartyr under l\Iarcus Aurelius. 
Such is the fralnework of the life of this remarkable Ulan, 
whon1 even the Byzantines called "the Great," and "the 
'Vonderful.". IIis best epitaph may be said to be the noble 


* The authority of Ruinart is not sufficiently high to justi(y Otto and 
Semisch in accepting as " of undoubted genuineness" the legend entitled 
" The 
Iartyrdom of Justin." 'Ye are now sufficiently acquainted with the 
forms of Roman trial and with Roman topography, to see that it is the wretched 
lucubration of some monk. As to the editions of Justin, that of tbe Bene- 
dictines (by 
Im'anus) exhibits, like most of their Greek Fathers, a complete 
and well-arranged, but critically imperfect text, compiled by well-informed 
persons, who were neither first-rate Greek scholars, nor always willing or 
competent to be critic
. Otto's edition (1847-1849) is in its whole arrange- 
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\vords about 'fruth ,vhich are quoted from one of his lost 
\vritings. 
" There is Truth, and nothing is stronger than 'fruth.". 
" To do ,veIl, ye men, I think, Ineans nothing but to live 
conformably to truth: but to live ,ven, or to live according to 
truth, is impossible without understanding the nature of things." t 
This is the spirit of the luan, ,vho, addressing the Enlperor 
Antoninus and his Senate, says: "I do not intend to flatter 
you; you Inay kill, but you cannot hurt Ine." 
I do not exactly kno\v how such principles can be recon- 
ciled ,vith the vie,vs of certain modern Divines, ,,,ho think that 
the Fathers, ,vhen solemnly speaking the truth on the Inost 
sacred subjects, never disclospd their true faith to idolaters. 
Justin, at all even ts, expressly disclaims this questionable 
mode of proceeding, fo

 he adds, that it is his purpose to 
explain to the Enlperor and the Senate ,vhat they probably 
,vould consider as an absurdity; and that his statenJent cannot 
be Inade clear or intelligible except by a Inystery ,vhich he is 
about to explain to theln (ch. 13.). 
He says this with reference to a point, which was the centre 
of his own theology as weU as that of the other ancient 
Fathers, nalnely, his Christology. The doctrine respecting Christ 
forms, \vith them all, a part of the belief in Father, Son, and 
Spirit. Justin n1ust be classed anlong the monarchists and 
subordinatarians; that is to say, he puts above all other doctrines 
that of the Unity of God, ,vhich, as we have seen, all the ancient 
Fathers do. He is also a strol1g Dlaintainer of the universality 
of the eternal Word of God. This Word spoke, according to 
hÎ1n (Apol. c. 5.), through Socrates, ,vho refuted idol \vorship; 
n1en like him and Heraclitus, \vere Christians, as ,veIl as Abra- 
}lalll and Elijah. But it was anlong the Barbarians, the Jews, 


mcnt much superior; but the text does not ùo full justice to the admirable 
labours of such men as Stephen and Sylburg, Grabe and Thirlby, l\IarkIand, 
Pearson and Davis. 'Ve 1l1USt never forget that we have only one manu- 
script, twice copied, and a very indifferent one, as will appear from a CODl- 
IMrison of the passages which have been preserved by Eusebius. 
* }""l'agm. x. ape Otto. pJ'cserved by J oannes Damasc. 
t }""ragm. 
ix. Quoted by .Joanncs Dama
cenu
, as from his" Apolo?y." 
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that this 'V ord becalnc l\Ian, in Jesus Christ. " ",r e, the 
Christians," he adds, "who believe in I-liln, are atheists, as 
regards those denlons, but not as regards the only true God, 
the Father of justice, and tenlperance, and of the other 
virtues. IIÏ1n, with the Son, who canle frolll Ifinl and taught 
us, and that prophetic Spirit, ,vho is the chief oyer the other 
good angels who follow HÏ1n and are lnade like unto Hirn, \ve 
venerate and worship, honouring HÎ1n rationally and in truth.". 
'fhat such is the lneaning of this passage, w'hich has been 
luiserably disfigured into a doctrine of angel-\vorship, results 
frmu two entirely parallel declarations of Justin respecting this 
foundation-stone of the Christian faith. 'The first is that 
sublime passage in the 13th chapter, in which the Father, Son, 
and Spirit are Inarked as the first, second and third objects 
of veneration and worship. 1'he Father, the eternal, eYer un- 
changeable, Creator of the universe, is the object of the SOleUlll 
thanksgiving (Eucharistia) at the sacred Ineal in the Christian 
worship, and this passage gives us the 1110st ancient account of 
the contents of that thanksgiving, of which indeed we find the 
develoPlnent in all the liturgies of the ancient Church.t 


* The only I\1S. on which our text rests, reads this passage (ApoI. l\Iaj., 
6 ) ' AÀÀ " - , \ \ " - " ' Àe ' \ !" S' ' f:' · - - 
c. ., ,
KUVOV TE IWL TOV 7rap aVTOV VLOV
, OVTa leal lWa.,aVTa l/J1aç; TaVTa 
,.aì 7'VV TWV ID\Àwv È7roJ1É'J!(ùV leat l:
(lP.OLOl'J1ÉV(ùV å) aeWV åyyÉ
wv uTpaTó'J', 
7rJlEvj1å TE TÒ 7rPOfþl1TlKÒV u{góJ1E9a IWI 7rPOUIeVVOVJ1EV 
óy(P Kat åÀl]efíÇ!- TlJ1(TJ
I7'EÇ;. 
I reaù: leat TÒV TWV ãÀÀwv . . . . åyyÉÀwv (T T paT T} y Ó ).', 7r V E v p.á ì' E TÒ 7ïpofþ. 
The Holy Spirit is here, as in Hermas, the leader of the spirits, of which 
six constitute the 7T'PWTÓK,UJ,O', or :fir
t createù. 
t Cap. 13. "'AeWL ,Ûv wç; OUIe ËUJ1EV TÒV CT}P.LOVPYÒV TovêE TOV 7raVTÒç; UEbÓJ1U'OI. 
ÚVWCEij a;fiáTCoJV leal u7rovl
v leal 3-lIp.w/iáTWV wç; l:JlláXe'1fiW 
ÉYOVTEÇ;, ÀÓY([1 Evxiíç; 
,mt EvXapuJTláç; l:fþ' ok 7íPOUcþEpÓf1Eea 7rãUL)J öuq ovvafuç; alvov),'TEr, J1óvY]v à
iav 
ll';TOU Tlp Ijv TavnlV 7rapaÀafÓJI7'fÇ; TÒ Tà V7T" iKEfvoV EÎç; cLaTpofþljv YEvóJ1Wa où 
7ívpl òU7rClvãJ', åÀÀ' taVTorç; 
:al Torç; OEoflh 1 olÇ; 7T'pOUfþÉpEIV, l:"Eí1Jl{J êÈ Evxapí- 
UTOVÇ; ÕVTaç; l,à Àóyov 7íOIL7T'àç; teat vflvovÇ; 7íÉP.7íElV V7íÉp TE TOV YlYOVÉVUL leal TWV 

ic: u:pwuTíav 7rÚpW'Jl, 7råll7'WJI 7r0I11TWV leal YEJ l l]ïWV (v. 7rÓpWV 7íåVTWV, 7rOLOIJ7'
- 
TWV /Ûv YfVWV, which gives no sense whatever) Kaì p.ETafoÀwv (
PWV, Kat TOV 
r.åÀlV iv å;BapuíCf Y
JlÉ(jeaL (lel. 7íiuTLV njv tV avni j ahi/uHç; 7rÉP.7T'(lllTEt;-Tíç; 
(j(ÙrþpO}IWV OVX óp.oÀoY;/Uf(; Tòv cl
ácrlC(lÀÓV IE TOVTWV YEvófL
VOV 1Í1ÛV leaì 
iç; 
Toiho YfVll,/(1ÉvTa, 'I1JUOù" \"P'UTÓ,., ,òv u,avpWeh'Ta f:7rì IIoVTíotJ IIlÀá7'ov, 7'OV 
YH'OpÉV(lV iJI 'Iovòa[çr t7r; >"pÚVOlt; Tl
l:píov Kaí"uapoç; f7íLïpÓ7rUV, ,ÒV (with Otto, 
Y. llÌtTOI
) 7'lItì ()JIT(I1!,' ::Eotì J1(dJó}ITl:!: ,wi 1v èUITfPtt Tá
u ;>,,(I'JIT
f, 7T'VEVf(tÍ IE 
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"What lnan in his senses ,vill refuse to adlnit that ,ve are 
110 atheists, seeing that ,ve ,vorship the Creator of this universe; 
declaring indeed, as \ve have been taught, that He does not 
r
quire sacrifices and libations and incensp, but praising Hilll, as 
,veIl as ,ve are able, by the \yord of prayer and thanksgiving at 
everyone of our meals; considering it to be the only ,,"orthy 
luode of honouring Hill1, not to conSUlne by fire what has been 
given to us by Him for our nourishlnent, but to set it before 
ourselves and those ,vho are in ,vant 
 But we do send up to 
Him, by words, solemn prayers and hYl11l1S, to express our thanks 
for our creation and for ,vhat He has prepared for the pre- 
servation of our health; for all that He has made and created, 
and for the changes of the seasons; and to Hiu1 we send prayers, 
through the faith in Rinl, that ,ve ll1ay rise again unto an 
incorruptible life. 'Ve- shall prove to JOU that we act ratioll- 
any in honouring, in the second place, Hiln, wholn \ye have 
learned to be the Son of the true God, Hinl, who has become 
our teacher of these things, and ,vho has been procreated for this 
purpose,-Jesus Christ, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, 
Governor of J udæa under the Elnperor Tiberius; and in hon- 
ouring, in the t11Ïrd rank, the prophetic Spirit. For they accuse 
us of lnadness in that \ve gi\"e the second place after the un- 
changeable and eternal God, the Creator of the universe, to a 
crucified llian, as they say in deep ignorance of the lnystery 
connected there\vith, a InJstery of which we exhort you to hear 
our explanation." This explanation is that the 'V ord of God 
lIas becon1e- luan in Jesus of Nazareth, as is said in the I 
passage above. Jesus has rot this or that gift of the Spirit, 
but the Spirit of God itself. Concerning the nature of this God 
in Christ, Justin says (ch. 63.): "The Logos of God is His Son; 
it ,vas this Logos who appeared as an angel, and Inanifested 
Hilllself in fire to Moses, and spoke to hin1; not God hiluself, 
the Creator of the uni "erse. The Son of God is Hiu1self God, I 


7rpOrþ'}TLICÒV È.v TpiTP Tá
H ÖTL P.ETà XJyov TLP.WP.EV á7roêEÍ
OP.EV. ' EVTuvOa råp 
IAUJ!lllJJ 1iflwV lCaTurþaivoVTal, èWTÉ.pav ')(wpav flETå 'TÒV åTpE7rTOV lCaì åEI ðVTa .9'EÒV 
Imì YEJ!J/Í]Topa TWV å7ráJJTWV åvPpw7T'qJ (J'TaVpWeÉ1'n CLèÓVat 1Í!Lã!; ÀÉ.yovTEr, àr vo .. I 
OÜVrE!; TÒ Iv rovTlf P.VUTÍ/PW1 1 , tp 7T'('OUÉXfLJI úp.ã!; É;l1YOt1P.ÉJ'wv 1jpwV 7rPOTPE7rófuOa. I 
I 
I 
, 
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as being the Logos and Firstborn of God." "This Logos 
(ch. 12.) is the l110st royal and just Lord, after God who has 
created IIiln." In all this it is apparent that Justin 11lixes 
to!l"ether the self-consciousness of God of Himself, and the 
o 
consciousness of God as Creator. He has not sufficient specu- 
lative po\ver to develope in his systeln the highest nletaphysical 
elements contained in the Prologue, - those relating to the 
Absolute; but ,,,hat he says of the Logos not only ùoes not 
exclude this eleinent, but, in fact, presupposes it, by iUlplying 
the pre-existence of the Logos and through him of Christ. 
1"his pre-existing Logos, God's first thought of the creation, 
who was procreated by God before the \,"orld, is the Son of 
God] in the proper sense of the ,vord. He is Gael's NalTIe, 
for God in himself cannot be named." Christ is, through the 
indwelling Logos which is the eternal Divine Reason, hilTIself 
that Reason, and the proof of this is that Christ's Spirit 
has the power of Inaking Incn godlike. Dorner yery appro- 
priately proves that this is Justin's doctrine by that bold ex- 
pression in the Dialogue with TrJphon t : [As all J e\ys are 
Israelites from their COllinon Father Jacob,] " thus ,ve are 


111 Dorner has collected all the passages, p. 423. See Apol. I. 23. 32. ; 
1. 6. c. Tryph. 138. It will be well however to compare Semisch: Justin 
,der l\Iärtyrer, II. p. 2i8. The principal and most difficult passage is that 
:in the l\Iinor Apology, ch. 6: "Ovof-!a õi rijj 7ráVTWV 1ra-rpì .8-EIov, åYEVJ'l]ï([J ÕVTl, 
loillc ;G'TLV' . . . . . '0 êi vlòç f.KEÍl10V, 0 ItóVOÇ ÀfYÓ/tEvoÇ Kvpíwç vlòr, Ò Àóyoç 7ípÒ 
n;;v 7rO''f}JláTWV Kaì G'vvwv lC;tÌ YEVVWf-!EJ/0Ç årE T1ìv åpx1ìJI It' aVTOV 7íåVTa É/CTLG'E 
aì ;'''Óf1'Jl'f}G'E, XptG'rò!: pf.V Iwrà 'TÒ Kaì XpíG'aL (with Scaliger, instead of TÒ 
'
XPt(j8m, which is passive onl)') l..-aì KOG'f-!ijG'{lL Tà 7íåVTC/ Ct' avrov TÒV .8-EÒV 
iYETClt . . . . 'h]f1'üt-;!: a 
ai àl'BpWiõOV "aì t1WTijpO!: õJ'op.a "aì G'}]paG'íav Êxu. 
he Logos was with God (G'VVW1.'), as God's own consciousness of Himself; 
ut by the tbought of creation, He received n separate existence before the 
niverse was created. So far it is true to say, that J ustill agrees with 
ertullian, saying H Fuit autem tempus, cum . . . filius non fuit." "OTE 
list not be changed into (;n. The difference between tbe Àóyo!: È"è,åÐfTOç: 
immanent in God) and ÀÓyo!: 7rOP90P'''Ò!: (manifested in Time) is implied 
y this passage. So f..'1r, therefore, as the Logos has been generated by an 
ct of the will of God, the Son is subordinated to the Father. But this is as 
ittle Arianism as positive Athanasial1ism. The equality of substance is 
Iw3.)'s implied by the old Fathers. 
t C. Tr)'ph. c. 87. Compare c. 113. 11.5. Apol. 1.23. Dorner I. p. 417. 
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ca}]ed and indeed arc, the true children of hiln by \Vh0111 we 
have been generated into the Divine substance; by Christ the 
God \ve are deigned to be called Gods." 
To Justin the idea of Redenlption is the key to this \vhole 
question. Through sin, nlankind i:s subject to the curse, sepa- 
rated froln God: Jesus, that is to say, the Logos in hhn, came 
to reunite Inan to God, to 111ake BHlB at one \vith God, accord- 
ing to God's eternal decree of redemption; and He effected this 
atonelnent through His life and through IIis death, by \vhich 
He gave spiritual ilnmortality to mortal ll1an. 'fhis is the 
mystery of God's decrees, the Illystery of t.he cross. The Logos 
could do this only by assulning hUIllan nature, \vhich has in 
itself the principle of death. * Thus Justin interprets the 
doctrine of Paul, as developed in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
in such a luanneI' as to exclude the Inaterialistic vic\v of 
Inodern Predestinarianis111. "fhe existence of sin, which man 
finds in hin1self, is the basis of his system t. By that great 
act of His life and death Christ manifested the Logos and God 
Hirnself. 
'Vith regard to the procreation of Christ, it suffices to refer 
to his saying, that a virgin conceived by the \vord of the angeJ, 
as the virginal Eve by the ,vord of the serpent t, to })rove that 
he took the ,yards of Scripture rather in a spiritual sense, and 
had 110 definite theory on this point, in the sense of the later 
Church. His great object is ahvays to sho\v that there was a 
unity of person in Jesus the Christ, and that the very Logos 
\vho dwelt in hinl, suffered the pangs of death, as a reallnan. 


I 
I 
j 


11& Fragnl. de Resurr., c. 1., conlpared with that given in Grabe's Spicileg. 
II. ]72. Dorner, p. 118,119. 
t 'Ye recommend to our readers on this suhject the profound anù beauti- 
fully written work of Julius !Iiiller, "Die Cbristliche Lehre yon del' Sünùe," 
now faithfully translated into English by 'Yillimn Pulsford.. (Edinb. 1852, 
2 vols. 8vo.) 
::: Cap. Tryph. 138. 


I 
! 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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VI. 


POLYC...\RP OF Sl\IYRNA. 


\V E conclude the series of Apostolical Fathers, in the stricter 
sense of the word, ,vith a man who ,vas personally connected with 
St. John, the Evangelist, and who, having been already a Bishop 
when Ignatius suffered Inartyrdoln, appeared at the centre of 
ecclesiastical life, in the InetropoJis of the ,vorld, towards the 
very end of the age ,ve are considering. There is nothing in 
history 1110re fully authenticated than the leading facts of his 
life. The account of his martyrdonl is contained in a Letter 
of the Church of Sn1)Tna to that of Philomeliulll in Phrygia, 
"and to all congregations of the holy and universal Church." 
Irenæus caused a copy to be Inade for h11n of this doculnent, 
and Eusebius quotes the greater part of it textually. It bears 
a1so in itself all the Inarks of authenticity, and \vhoever has a 
heart for what is great and noble, and does really understand this 
story, will feel with Scaliger, \vhen he says, that one can never 
weary of reading it, and that he had never read it ,,,ithout being 
touched to tears and transported as it ,vere out of hin1self. It 
is not only the n10st ancient, but also the finest of all the genuine 
acts of the Inartyrs.. Equally authentic (with the exception of 


'" An absurd corruption of tbe text (ch. 16.): n.íjÀ8E üEpH1TEpCl J:aì 
ï.ÀíjÐo!; a';l1aTor, instead of 


À8E 1fEpì UTEpvà, as Ruinart has most happily 
conjectured, has given to the Romanists a miracle, and to JUilton offencr. 
1Yhen the flames surrounded him in a wide circl
 without touching him, the 
executioner was ordered to stab him with the sword, which he did. "Then 
came out round the chest even a great body of blood, 
o that the fire (near 
him) was put out, and that the people wondered at such a great difference 
between the unbelievers ancl the elect." The Gentile mob was astonisbed 
that so very aged a man, who had just confessed himself to be almost ninety 
years old, could still have so much blood in him. 1V ordsworth proposes 
TiEPi. uTvpa,;a, "upon the haft," which is ingeniou5, but I prefer Ruinart's 
! easier and more natural conjecture. 
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the concluding chapter) is Polycarp's Epistle to the Philippians, 
,vhich is the only address of this kind preserved to us, of all 
that he is said to have written. And yet this man, ,vhose his- 
tory ,vas held to be autheutic by critics like Sca1iger and 
Basnage, and I may add by Ni 2huhr, has been dragged by the 
Tiibingen School into the ,vhirlpool of mythicism, by a process 
\vhich, I confess here, as I have done in l11Y 19natian Letters, 
appears to me utterly contrary to all principles of historical 
criticism, though it has been carried out with great ingenuity 
and learning. 
Polycarp is, in fact, to be made out a 111ythical personage, 
because the Tiibingen School, ,vhose \veakest side is chronology, 
do not think it possible that one and the saIne l11an should have 
heard St. John, and should have suffered Jnartyrdolll about 160. 
Yet ,vith regard to the fornler fact, Irenæus learnt it frOln 
Polycarp hilnself, and reminds Florinus of that ti1l1e in his 
fanlous Letter; and as to the date of the Inartyrdom, I l11ust 
even, on chronological grounds, side ,vith Basnage, and place 
it at its latest ten11, 169. And still, 110t only is there no con- 
tradiction nor even improbability ill this, but, on the contrary, 
,ve have Polycarp's awn ,vords as to the age at \vhich he died, 
and therefore can make out the year of his birth. Being C01l1- 
l11anded to deny Christ, he said: "how should I deny Him, 
'VhOlll I have no\v served eighty-six years?" I believe we 
ought to take this in the sense: "having served hiIu in a 
life of eighty-six years." This gives us the year eighty-three 
of our era for Polycarp's birth. 
I lay before nlY readers the chronological table of PoIycarp's 
life, refc!ring them for all Jetails, in part to nlY Ignatian 
Letters, published in 184.7*, in part to the Chronological 'Tables, 
,vhich \vill soon be published. 'Vith regard to the date of the 
nwrtyrdolu of Jgn
tius, \vhich I formerly placed in 107, I refer 
to \yhat has been said in the chapter on the Patriarch of Antioch, 
proving that it should be more probably referred to the 18th 
year of Trajan. 


'" YII. Scnù
chrcibcn, p. 195 ff. and p. 228 ff. 
schreiben, p. 23 ff. 


Compare 11. Send- 


I 
I 
I 
i 
I 
I 
I 
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83. 1. Poly carp, born.. - Domitian I., Clemens V. 
115. 32. Bishop when Ignatius wrote 
his Epistle to him on his 
way to Rome - Tl'ajan XVIII., Xustus VIII. 
152. 69. Visits Rome to confer with 
Anicetus about the cele- 
bration of Easter - - Antonin. Pius XV. Anicetus II. 
169. 86. Dies as martyr in Smyrna 1\1. Aure!. IX., Soter VII. 


As to the time when he addressed his Epistle to the Philip- 
, pians, we only learn frOln chapter 7. that he exhorts thenl to 
show Christian finnness, "as not only tbose blessed luen, 
Ignatius and Zosiulus and Rufus had done, but also others of 
their own Church, who had suffered death ,vith their Lord.". 
In my Letters on Ignatius, I have treated fully of the purport 
and spirit of this Epistle of Polycarp. t l\Iy readers will scarcely 
want Ine to prove, that the beautiful words reCOIl1l11ending to the 
Philippians-" Faith, ,vho is the Inother of us aU, Hope follow- 
ing, with Love to God and Christ and our neighbour taking the 
lead," are not the sly fonnula of a calculating inlpostor who took 
the BaIne of Polycarp in order to establish a "via media ï' be- 
tween the disciples of Paul and Peter; or that the writer need 
not have been an Ebionite, because he used the word æon in the 
phrase, " the present ,vorId," and because he ,varus his readers 
(as evidently only an enraged Ebionite could do) seyen tÏ1nes 
against avarice, which, according to the Apostle and to Pol.r- 
carp, is the root of all sin and idolatry. Nor shall I lose a 
word on Sclnvegler's grand argument against the authenticity 
of the Epistle, that its author speaks of " the \V ord which has 
been delivered from the beginning": an evident allusion to the 
Gospel of John, which was ,vritten about 150 (sa)"s the Tübin- 



 · I must repeat here what I have said in my postscript to Ignatìus, 
that it is a miserable subterfuge of IIefde and others to say, that the ex- 
ression in the last chapter, edited by the Ignat ian impostor -" Et de ipso 
gnatio, et de his qui cum eo sunt, quod certius agnoveritis significate" - 
does not refer to Ignatius as still alive, on his way to Home, because it is 
nly the translation of the Greek vi IlET' aVTov. - I.lct them show tLat this 
hrase is used of men who are dead. 
t nI. Sendschreiben, p. 201 ff. 
OL. I. Q 
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gen school), \vhereas (says Sclnvegler \vithout assigning any rea- 
son \vhatever), our Epistle is of the year in \vhich Ignatius 
suffered Inartyrdom. But I mention these arguments sin1ply 
because there are Inanifest signs, that the Tiibingen Inyth, ex- 
ploded in Gennany, appears ilnposing to some people in Eng- 
land, or at least to those \vho have not read thenl. 
Schwegler is not 1110re fortunate than his master Baur, in 
treating of the early history of the Christian ecclesiastical con- 
stitu tion. He does not see that the Philippians \vhom Polycarp is 
addressing, are Presbyterians, and that the Bishop of Slllj'rna does 
not in any of his manifold exhortations adlllonish thenl to become 
Episcopalians. But he perceives in the \vhole Epistle" a hie- 
rarchical tendency." Is this perhaps thought to be borne out by 
his exhorting the young lnen of the congregation" to be sub- 
ject to the Elders anù 
eaëons, as to God and Christ " (ch. 5.)? 
'Vhat a pity he does not mention the Dishop, for then Schweg- 
1er \yould call the charge fully proved. Or is it borne out by 
Polycarp's saying that \vhoever denies Christ to have been a 
reallnan (not an apparition, as SOlne Gnostics did), is Anti- 
christ, and that he ,vho denies the Resurrection and the J udg- 
Dlent, is "the Firstborn of Satan " (ch. 6.), \vhich last \vords he 
is reported to have used to\vards l\Iarcion, and therefore could 
not use them in his Epistle, ,vhich, says Sch\vegler, was \vriUen I 
so long before as the year that Ignatius died. I 
On the contrary, this Epistle is important, just because it : 
sho\vs us ho\v devoid the great influence of the Bishops of the 
time was of all hierarchical spirit. There is no assumption of I 
po\ver, but there is great moral earnestness, \varmed by un- 
bounded charity, based upon faith. There is the ,,;eight of one; 
of the last, if not the last, \vho had seen one of the Apostles, I 
and had heard the Gospel from his lips, and \vho had devoted 
his life to the flock over \vhich he had been placed. 
All that he says of the collateral ideas of Sacrifice and, 
Church is of the sanle character. " Ye are the altar of God' I 
(eh. iv.), he exclailns to the Christians of Philippi: "therefon j 
the sacrifice of the Christians is that of a thankful heart throug} 1 
Christ, and not a synlbolical or superstitious external act. D, 
not treat," he says, "your erring brother Presbyter V alens an, 
I 
I 
1 
! 
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his wife, who have failed," probably embezzled Inoney entrusted 
to then1, "as if they \vere eneluies: can them back to you as 
suffering and erring 111elUbers in order that you may save your 
entire body (the whole congregation); for so doing JOU build 
up yourselves." (ch. xi.). 
Those ,vho think the illustrious disciple of St. J Oh11 ought 
to have luore " esprit," or lnore speculative ,visdoDl, betray a 
stra
1ge Iniscol1ception of the true nature of hunlan greatness, 
and especially of ,vhat made the apostolical men and congrega- 
tions the immortal heroes of mankind. Let us honour him, as 
his congregation did. Their account concludes by saying that 
\vhen they gathered the ashes of the martyr, the Jews thought 
they did so in order to lnake thelll an object of \vorship, but 
"the Jews did not kno\v that \ve can never either forsake 
Christ, who died for the salvation of the \vhole \vorld of the 
redeemed, nor yet \vorship another. HilD \ve do worship, as 
being the Son of God; but the 111artj rs we love ,vorthily, as 
being Christ's disciples and followers." 
'Vhat we kno\y of the formularies of his faith respecting the 
Father, Son, and Spirit, is derived from the concluding ,vords 
of his Epistle (ch. xii.) and his last prayer, \vhen he \vas bound 
to the stake. 
The first runs thus: 
" l\Iay God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and He 
Himself, our eternal High Priest, the Son of God, Jesus Christ, 
build you up in faith, and truth, and in every nleekness, and 
without wrathfulness, and in patience and forbearance, and 
patience and chastity; and give JOU a lot and portion among 
His saints, and to us a1so ,vith you, and to all under hea\
en 
who shall believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, and in His Father 
who raised Hiln froln the dead." 


.. ',hat follows (ch. xii.) is avoweùly unintelligible -" Confido enim vos 
bene exercitatos esse in sacris literis, et nihil vos latet; 11lihi alltem non con- 
cessum est 71lodo. U this Scripturis dictum est: 'lrascimini et nolite peccare. 
(Ps. iv. 4.); et 'Sol non occidat super iracundiam vestram.'" (Eph. iv. 26.) 
Codex Laurent. reads, "l\Iihi aut,em non est concessum modo uti his Scrip- 
! uris," equally unintelligible. I read, "Irasci au/em nobis concess7Im est, 
r . ,odo ILl in Sl'riptU'ris," &c. 
Q2 
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The second is reported thus (ch. xiv.): 
And he lifted up his eyes and said: "0 Lord, God Almighty, 
Father of Thy beloved and blessed Son Jesus Christ, through 
'VhOll1 we have received the kno\vledge of Thee, 0 God of the 
angels, and of aU the heavenly po\vers, and of the whole crea- 
tion, and of the \vhole generation of the just who live before 
Thee: I bless Thee, that 1'hou 
last thought me \vorthy of 
this day and of this hour, that I Inight take my portion in 
the nun1ber of Thy \vitnesses, in the cup of Thy Christ, in 
order to rise into life everlasting of soul and body, in the in- 
corruptibility of the Holy Spirit. lVlay I be numbered an10ng 
thenl before Thee this day, as a full and acceptable sacrifice, as 
Thou hast ordained and n1anifested before, and fulfiHed, 0 Thou 
unerring and true God. For all this, therefore, I praise Thee, 
I bless Thee, I magnif
T Thee, with the eternal and heavenly 
Jesus Christ, Thy beloved Son: \vith whom be honour, to Thee 
and to the Holy Ghost, 110W and to all future ages, An1en." 
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THE AGE OF PANTJ"EXUS AXD CLE)IENS, OF IRENÆUS, 
AND OF YICrOR AXD TERTULLIAN. 


FRO::\I THE YEAR 16"3 TO THE YEAR ] 98. 


(IIIrd year of 1\1. AURELIUS to VIth of SEPTuncs SEYERCS.) 


]L Aurelius.- Com1nodus.- ÆlillS Pertinax.- Septimius Set'el'lls. 


SOTER. ELEUTHERUS. VICTOH. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SYNOPSIS. 


163. 1\1. AURELIUS. III. 1. Soter succeeds Anicetus (9 years). 
167. VII. 5. About tbis time the J\Iontanist movement in PhrJ'gia began. 
(Euseb. v. 3.) 
168. VIII. 6. J\Iartyrs at Lyons. 
169. IX. 7. Polycarp's martyrdom at Smyrna. 
170. (Lue. VER. t) x. 8. Earliest time for Pantænus as catechetical teacher at Alex- 
andria. 
171. XI. 9o
 1\Ielito writes on the Paschal question. 
172. XII. 1. Eleutherus, who had been deacon under Anicetus, succeeds 
Soter (15 years). 
Dionysius, bishop of Corinth. 
173. XIII. 2. About this time Eleutherus is reported to have sent mis- 
sionaries to Britain, in consequence of a letter of King 
Lucius (Tertullian adv. Jud. 7., writing under Zephyrinus, 
says that the loecesses of Britain are now opened by Chri3- 
tianity). 
177. XVI. 6. The martyrs of Lyons and Vienne. 
Irenæus, as Presbyter, sent to Eleutherus. Becomes Bishop 
(177-202). 
180. M. AUR. CO
I. I. 9. Hegesippus writes, about this time, his five books of eccle- 
siastical history. 
185. VI. 14. Origenes born at Alexandria. 
187. 'nIl. 1. Vieto,. succeeds Eleutherus (12 years). 
190. XI. Demetrius becomes Bishop of Alexandria. 
Clemens succeeds Pantænus, who goes to India. 
192. CO
DI0DUS t XIU' 1 6. Victor and the Paschal controversy with the Christians in 
Asia l\1inor, in this or one of the next years. 
After Comrnr Jus's death, troubles moved in Alexandria 
against tbe Christians- martyrs. 
193. ÆL. PERTINAXo I. 
 7. Theodotus, the Byzantian, teaching at Rome, expelled from 
(SEPT. SEYER.) the Roman Church by Victor. 
194-198. II. \"1. 7-12. Irenæus at Rome. 
Koetus teaches in Smyrna. 
Tertulliall writes his first works. (His earlier period till 
202). 


I 
I 
j 
, 
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THE second generation ended with John the Evangelist: the 
fourth terminates \vith the last of the disciples of the Apostles,- 
Polycarp, the pupil of St. John. His death falls, as \ve have 
shown, in the sixth year of the fifth generation, 169 of our era. 
His last public act, his visit to Rome, took place towards the 
close of the preceding age. 
The close of the fourth generatian, like that of the second, 
nlarks a great epoch. "\Vith the second, ceases the production of 
books which \vere declared canonical and serve as a norm for the 
Christian Faith, namely, those containing the life of Christ and 
the writings of the Apostles and their companions. 'Vith the 
fourth, ends the epoch of the ecclesiastical \vorks, which were 
also read in the churches during \vorship. These two classes 
'vere in the fourth age, to some extent, still ll1ixed up together, 
on account of the latter being read thus solemnly during the 
public service, by the side of our Scripture, as pious \vorks, and 
being even sometimes called Scriptures of the Ne\v Covenant. 
The essential ground of that definitive division of the two 
classes, upon which our Canon (Rule) of the Ne\v Testan1ent 
reposes, is, first of all, the difference of the subject they treat. 
Only Apostles and Apostolic Evangelists could treat \vith 
authority of the Life of Christ, the publi
 course of which they 
had witnessed themselves, or learned from \vitllesses. They 
alone, called and trained by Him, could have a mission to apply 
the doctrine they had received from Christ, to the wants of the 
nascent congregations. They did this, 1110re or less, \vith that 
universal spirit of Christ, which considers every age and want 
and contingency in its hUl11an, and therefore catholic, character. 
In the same Ineasurc as they did this, they lnanifested the spirit 
Q4 
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of Christ, and proved thelnselves, therefore, to be inspired. 
The evidence of this inspiration lies in their spiritual (not 
literaì) hannony, and in the response they find through all ages 
in every soul anxious for its salvation. Thus there is a canon 
,vithin the canon, as Luther, in his day, distinctly saw. '-fhe 
canonical books form a whole by the unity of their sublime 
subject, and of the spirit in \vhich that subject is treated; but 
their relative 11nportance and authority as a rule of faith, must 
necessarily depend upon the 1110re or less direct and conlplete 
manner in \vhich they handle the highest questions of fact or 
doctrine. Thus, the Epistle of Cleniens to the Corinthians did 
not becoine canonical, because its peculiar Ï1nportance is only 
special; where it touches on general topics of the first order, it 
has only a subordinate character, standing upon the Apostolic 
basis ,vithout any striking originality. The ecclesiastical writings 
took, or preserved, or lost their place, in proportjon as they 
kept \vithin the rule or type of the Apostolic writings. This 
,vas the ground of the reverence in \vhich, above all, Hennas 
and the Book of the Church or the Constitutions of the 
Apostles were held. 
1\ postolical tradition and teaching being thus at an end, the 
spirit which was in Christianity moved the elninent Inen of this 
generation and of the t\VO follo\ving, to sift the subject JnattCl" 
before theine 
This \vork ,-ras attempted hy II
gesippus ,vith respect to 
the outward history of the Church, of ,vhich a 1110st Ï1nportant 
part \vas the separation of the canonical books fron1 the eccle- 
siastical, and of the genuine and orthodox frOln those which 
,vere forged, aHd Inore or less tainted ,vith Ebionitisn1 or 
Gnosticism. I give, in the first volulne of the Analecta, a 
fraglllent of this very section of his ,york, known as the Frag- 
mentuln 1\luratorianum. 'fhe history of the single Churches, 
IIegesippus attached, as far as he could, to the series or suc- 
cession of the Bishops, as representatives of the faith and 
doctrine of the Churches over \vhich they presided, adding I 
,vhat he kne\v of their individual belief and teaching. The I 
llistory of the Church of ROine he carried a's far as Anicetus I 
(151-16:2), which probably means to die end of that bishop's I 
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pontificate. He mentions, how'ever, as his contemporaries, the 
two succeeding bishops, Soter and Eleutherus, and he evidently 
wrote his great historical ,york in five books, during the ponti- 
ficate of the latter (173-186). * vVe may therefore suppose 
that he brought the history down to about the year 160, and 
incidentally mentioned the dates of the time during \vhich, in 
his travels, he had compiled the materials of his invaluable work. 
Thus what Papias had begun in the third century, \vith regard 
to the tradition respecting Christ, \vas completed on a larger 
scale by Hegesippus, as a continuation of the Acts of the 
Apostles. 
A more difficult, and not less Î1nportant task for Hegesippus, 
,vas the exegetical and philosophical research. The first point 
was the weaker of the two in that age. Scarcely anyone of the 
elninent men who nlight have beCOllle good scholars, understood 
Hebrew; none had a clear idea of the la\vs of interpretation, and 
the lin1Îts between exegesis and speculation, fact and idea. 
Thu3 all, luore or less, fell into the abyss of allegorical mys- 
ticism, which is a declaration of exegetical bankruptcy, with a 
certain amount of intellectual capital to be spent in making it 
good. In philosophy, the ethical elemen t remained predomi- 
nant; but the speculative eleInent acquired a solid logical basis 
through the labours of Pantænus, and gained nluch from the 
Gnostics. But that spirit of practical, and therefore true 
Christianity, \vhich pervaded the congregations of Christendonl, 
prOlnpted the leading men anlong the Catholics to reject 11n- 
comprolnisingly the Gnostic Dualisln, and preserved thel11 froll1 
losing sight of the lin1Ïts set to all speculation on 
'ather, Son, 


* This seems to me to be the sense of the celebrated passage of Hegeßippus, 
which was already ]llisunderstood by Eusebius (iv. 2.), and has given 
rise to so many conjectures and interpretations. Euseb. iv. 22.: rEVÓp f110 C 
èÈ f.V 'Pwpy, cLaòoxrìv f.7ío[1J(jáfLlJV P.ÉXPLC ' AVUc1JTOV, 015 òLálCOVOC ?jv 'EÀUJOfPOC" 
lCaì 7rapà 'AVLI({JTOV CWÒÉXE7'aL 
wnìr, }.IÆO' öv 'RÀfV9fpOC. 'Ev É.1\c1.(jTl1 òÈ. cwcoÀ?1 
I(aì f.V É.lCá(jT1,J 7róÀEL OVTWC ËXH W!.; Ó "KófLO!: IClJPVTTEl. I\aì oi ITpoqnjTal. lCaì 0 KVpLOC. 
All this neither requires nor admits of any emendation. Prof. Dietrich has 
also ascertained for me the not unimportant fact that the old Syrian trans- 
lation found in one of the Libyan JUSS. of the British 
Iuseum confirms our 
Greek text. 
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and Spirit, by the t\vo great divinely given facts of the history 
of Christ, as Inanifesting the Son, alid the life and organiza... 
tion of the congregations, as realising the Spirit. These two 
facts can also be expressed thus: the true hU111anity as exhi... 
bited in Christ individually, and as lllirrored in the congrega... 
tions collective]y, by individuals pledging thelnselves to act 
upon the principle of individual responsibility. 
These \vere the problems of the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
generations. All three rested equally upon that basis and sub- 
struction of the first four.. We should therefol'e, \vere it only 
for this reason, have to treat these three last generations differ- 
ently from those which preceded then1. But, besides, the history 
and the ideas of the leading men, in the period on \vhich \ve are 
now entering, are much better and 1l10re generally kno\vn. 
Finally, \ve have to cOl1si
er all that relnains \vith a strict refer- 
ence to Hippolytus. Having reconstructed the basis upon \vhich 
he stands together \vith his elder and younger conten1poraries, 
\ve have 110\V to place upon that pedestal his individual figure, 
surrounded, as in bas-relief, by the outlines of the thoughts and 
doings of the coeval writers and governors of the Church. flip- 
polytus is connected with all these three relnaining ages, and 
nlayalmost be said to stand in the centre of this period. He was 
the disciple and hearer of Irenæus, and the elder con telnporary 
of Origen: he \vas personally acquainted \vith tbe latter great 
lun1inary, and very likely also \vith Clen1ens of Alexandria. Of 
the last great teacher, \ve n1ight equally \vell treat in the next 
age, during the first half of which he certainly continued to flou- 
rish. But \ve prefer taking hin1 ,vith Irenæus into the present 
age, because his teaching is intimately connected with that of 
Pal1tænus, \vho belongs exclusively to this generation, and be- 
cause \ve can thus group all our figures round our hero in a 
Inore effectual manner. For the same reason \ve shall begin 
\vith the Alexandrian divines, and end \vith the leading Inen of 
the \vesterl1 ChuIch, in Rome and Africa. 


I 
I 
I 
I 
i 
I 
I 
, 
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I. 


PANT..
NUS A
D CLEMENS, OR THE TEACHING OF ALEXANDRIA. 


I. PANTÆNUS. 


NEANDER aSSUInes rightly, that Palltænus \vas that n1an 
among the teachers of Clemens enumerated in the first book 
of his Stromateis, \VhOln he designates as "the deepest Gnostic," 
that is, in his language, the deepest philosophical Christian, the 
man who best understood and practised Scripture. But Neander 
thinks that this assuInption rests upon the evidence of Euse- 
bius, who only relates that Clemens himself called hÏIn so 
in his Hypotyposes. All that he says besides of hin1, is that 
Pantænus filled at Alexandria the office of Catechetes, that is 
to say, of an expounder of Scripture to studious Cateclllunens 
and students of divinity. But Valesius has already observed, 
that \ve still possess in the Excerpts of Theodotus, \vhich 
form part of the Hypotyposes, the name of Pantænus, \vho is 
there mentioned as "our Pantænus," and \vhose exegetical 
opinions are quoted. 1\Ioreover, Pantænus is mentioned by 
Origen and by Bishop Alexander, as their teacher at Alexandria. 
(Euseb. vi. 14. 19. cf. v. 10, 11.) 
Pantænus \vas, according to our accounts, a Stoic of a 
platonic turn of mind, trained in Aristotelian logic. He \vas 
a native of Sicily. Before he settled in Alexandria as teacher of 
Scriptural Divinity (Euseb. v. 10.), he went out as a nlissionary 
to preach the Gospel in India, \vhich InC1-nS, or includes, South 
Arabia. There he found already Christian Jews, ,vho, according 
to the tradition, had received their faith froln the teaching of 
the Apostle Bartholon1e\v. That these converts \vere Je\vs, 
is proved by their possessing the first Gospel in Hebrew, that 
is to say, Chaldce. I-lis teaching was by word of luouth, but 
it appears that he wrote down notes for his hearers, of which 
SOllIe at least 111ust have been published. At all ('yents \, e 
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may safely attribute to hiln, \vhat Clemens quotes in his Hypo- 
typoses as the opinion of "the Presbyter," \vhich, under these 
circuIllstances, can be no other than Pantænus, and \vhich cer- 
tainly bears the character of an earnest Christian, \vho had 
COlne to the faith through the training of Greek philosophy. 


II. CLEl\IENS OF ALEXA1
DRIA. 


CLEMENS, called Clemens of Alexandria, was a llative of 
Athel1s, \vho, after nlany travels in search of learning, finally 
settled at Alexandria, \vhere he found the best and wisest luan 
he had ever lnet ,vith. He Se-elTIS to have succeeded his 111aster, 
as catcchetical teacher of Divinity, about the beginning of the 
episcopate of Delnetrius (190). He occupied that place till 
about the year Q02, when, in consequence of the persecutions 
in the tenth year of Severus, he left Alexandria. In this to,vn 
there had been already Christian martyrs, during the troubles 
,vhich had occurred after the death of Commodus, and the enlllity 
of the Je,vs ,vas only surpassed by the hatred of the Greek po- 
pulation. The catecheticallectures naturally ceased. Reinkens 
has proved satisfactorily that Clelnens never returned thither. 
The greater part of his activity as a tèacher falls in the last 
decennilull of the second century; and as his books are avow- 
edly \vritten after the death of Commodus (19Q), so they seem 
to have been all cOllnected \vith his teaching, and therefore, 
according to all probability, belong to the last years of our 
period. vVe find hÏ1n still alive in 213, \vhen Bishop Alexander 
of Jerusa1elTI gave hiln lettprs of reconllnendation to the Bishop 
and Congregation of Antioch. 
Clemens is to be considered the continuation of Pantænus, 
apparently \vith a higher flight of Christian speculation, greater 
iluagination, and lllore historical research, than \vere possessed 
by the converted Stoic philosopher. He is the first specimen 
of a truly Hellenic mind, early imbued ,vith all that \vas noble 
and great in the productions of the Greek genius, hut devoting 
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all to the glorification of the eternal Word of God. This he 
believed to have beCOlne incarnate in the person of Christ, 
after haying lnanifested itself in the teachings and life of all 
wise and holy lnen, Pythagoras and Heraclitus, as \vell as l\Ioses 
and Jeremiah. In his sublime view of revelation, Clemens may 
be said never to have been excelled. Origen ,vas more learned 
and acute, but also more fanciful. Herder's is perhaps the 
mind ",-hich COlnes nearest to that of Clemens: but the atmo- 
sphere of the eighteenth century 111ade that ,vonderful Gern1an 
genius more peripheric than the Athenian settled at Alexandria 
in the second century. The mind of Clenlens was bent upon 
the union of Science and Faith, of Thought and of Life, of 
speculation and of historical revelation. He ,vas anxious to 
convince the Gentiles that the God of the Jews was not the 
Demiurge, the God of this world, and that their history was a 
true n1anifestation of the God of all nlankind, not of the Jews 
only; and the J e\vs that the ,visdom of the Gentiles ,vas not the 
inspiration of devils, but the ,vork of the sanle all-pervading 
Spirit of God. He sa,v that it was this blasphemy of the 
l1arro,v-minded Pharisees among the J e\vs and judaizing Chris- 
tians which drove the Gnostics into the opposite extrenle; and 
hence true Christian charity and love of mankind as God's un- 
divided family, lTIoved Clemens to concentrate all his powers 
upon this idea, and devote his whole life to its realisation. 
This great object of his life led to his becon1Îng the first 
Christian philosopher of the history of mankind. He believed 
in a universal plan of a Divine education of the human race, 
and tried to demonstrate it both speculatively and historically. 
The very nature of such a problenl raised him above the vie\vs 
of Plato and Aristotle \vith regard to the hUlnan race. 'Ve have 
already seen ho\y this same idea of Cbl'ist which inspired the 
Apostle Paul, had, half a century before Clemens, developed 
itself in a poetical fOrIU in the profound and Ünaginative mind of 
Hernlas. 
This is the grand position occupied by Clemens the Alex- 
andrian in the history of the Church and of n]ankind, and the 
key to his doctrine about God and His 'V ord, Christ and His 
Spirit, God and 
Ian. 
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He developed his ideas systelnatically, in a course of spirited 
and profound \yorks, addressed successively to the inquiring 
but unbelieving Gentile (in the Protreptikos), to the aspiring 
catechulnen (in the Pædagogos), to the tried and advancing 
Christian (in the Stro111ateis, or Coloured Carpets), and, finaUy, 
to the \vel1 prepared theological student (in the Hypotyposes, 
OT Sketches). The last t\vo are of course his n10st important 
productions; the one ethical and the other speculative. 
I have, in the Analecta, endeavoured to reconstruct the Hy- 
potyposes froln the not inconsiderable remains of it \vhich we 
possess, and from \vhat Clemens himself says in the Stromateis 
of the plan he had formed of the great ,vork of his life. vVho- 
ever enters into the idea qf this bold conception of the Alex- 
andrian, and reads those precious monuments, both of thought 
and research, as far as they have escaped the destruction that 
befel the ,vork as a ,vholë (a destruction caused even more by 
the ill-\vill of the partisans of Council-religion than by the 
neglect of simple ignorance), ,viII agree \vith me if I say that 
this ,york, as it \vas the first Corpus theologicuIn, so it has never 
been surpassed in the ancient Church. 
The general introduction to this astonishing ,york ,vas cut 
off at an early date, being pronounced to be not only danger- 
ous but blasphemous by the great Byzantine hierarchist. 'Ve 
probably o\ve it only to the respect inspired by Cleluens' useful 
Aristotelian treatise on the principles of logic, as the formal 
principles of kno\vledge in the highest sense, that a grand thought 
has been preserved ,vhich occurs in the beginning of that trea- 
tise, sho,ving the noble 111ind of the author and the high scope 
of the ,york. "It is not true," he says., "that philosophy 
necessarily leads n1en to unbelief and doubt: it is only the 
personal ambition and eInpty love of dispute an10ng the 11l0dern 
philosophers \v hich has ended in these." And soon after\vards: 
"The Inost ancient philosophers ,vere 110t led to doubt and 
despair: ho\v should \ve, \vho keep to that really true philosophy 
(Christianity), and 'VhOlll the Bible expressly bids to seek in 


* See Analecta. Ante-Nicæna, vol. Ì. p. 169. 
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order that \ve Inay find; .. saying, 'Seek and ye shall find, 
knock and it shall be opened unto you, ask and it shall be 
given you?' That reasoning, therefore, which institutes an 
inquiry by means of queries and answers, knocks at the door 
of truth, in conformity with the phænolnena, and ,,,hen that 
which obstructs the search is cleared away, a scientific insight 
is acquired by the mind. To those, I think, who knock thus, 
that which is sought for is opened, and to those ,vho thus put 
questions to the Scriptures, is granted by God that to ,vhich 
they aspire, namely, the gift of that knowledge \vhich comes 
frOIl} God, and \vhich in reality beams forth, in a rational man- 
ner, through the logical inquiry. It is inlpossible to find without 
having sought, or to seek \vithout investigating thoroughly, or 
to investigate thoroughly without opening and unfolding, bring- 
ing clearly to light that which is sought for; nor again, having 
gone through the \vhole investigation, to fail of gaining finally 
the prize, \vhich is the scientific knowledge of \vhat in reality 
is. No: he \vho has sought 111ay find, and \vhoever is not 
fancying that he kno\vs already, D1ay seek. Then, carried 
on by the mind's longing to find \vhat is good, he seeks meekly, 
without love of strife and without ambition, asking and answer- 
ing, and besides considering that itself \vhich is treated. For 
it is fit that we conduct our inquiries, strictly adhering not only 
to the Divine writings, but also to the COlnlnon n10de of rea- 
soning, so that our discussions should be conducted \vithin the 
limits of usefulness. It is a different place and a different 
crowd which a\vaits the tumultuous people and the vain dis- 
putations of the agora. He who loves and kno\vs truth Dlust 
be peaceful, and in his inquiries proceed through the medium 
of conclusive scientific proofs to rational knowledge (Gnosis) 
without self-love, but loving truth." 
These noble remains of the Introduction to the Principles of 
Logical Reasoning, are a fair specimen of the style of the 
Hypotyposes, and \vould suffice to prove the error into \vhich · 
Reinkens in his learned monography has fallen, respecting the 
real meaning of the Gnosis of CleDlens. It is clear, as Neander 
has proved by the 1110st decisive passages, that Clemens believed 
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in the possibility of obtaining a convincing knowledge of 
Christianity (Gnosis) by a scientific divinity, based equally 
upon the la\vs of the human mind and upon the Bible; or 
upon the in\vard and out\vard evidences. Such a knowledge, 
Clemens Inailltains, gives to sÏInple faith (Pistis) the support 
of an internal understanding of the revealed truth; not by a 
luystical process, or by a nlere assent of the III oral conscious- 
ness to practical Christianity, but by an inquiry conducted upon 
the general principles of reasoning and criticisln. 
Summing up all his expressions on this subject, it will 
perhaps be the most concise and adequate forn1ula to say, that 
the test of Christianity is the union of a Christian life, founded 
upon faith, ,,,ith a kno\vledge the objects of which are capable 
of philosophical (speculative as \vell as philological) dernon- 
stration. This is exactly what \ve found the author of the 
Epistle to Diognetus saying: "There is no perfect Christian 
life without knowledge, no kno\vledge ,vithout a truly Christian 
life: the heart is the seat of the true science of Christianity." 
The first part of the noble ,york devoted to realise so grand 
an undertaking, ,vas an introduction into the principles of 
evidence and reasoning. The introduction ,vhich \ve have 
translated is follo\ved in that great doctrinal ,vork by a dia.. 
lectical essay, undoubtedly after the Inanner of Pantænus ;-an 
abstract frOln Aristotle and the Peripatetic school, with son1e 
admixture of Stoic opinions. 
Then followed (still in the first book of the Hypotyposes) 
the llletaphysical demonstration of the first principles and 
causes. Here he developed that doctrine concerning the Logos, 
\vhich, to the council-ridden formalist Patriarch Photius, in 
the tenth century, appeared Inad and blasphen1ous. Those who 
can read St. John's Prologue and St. Paul's Epistles without 
being fettered by Athanasian (and pseudo-Athal1asian) fOflnu.. 
laries, and ,vho recollect ,,,hat "the inspired" Shepherd and 
Justin taught, \vilJ, far froln being shocked, acknowledge and 
venerate in that Inaligned passage, isolated as it stands and 
unsupported by the context, the fundamental doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, expressed by a lnan ,vho \vas at all events much nearer 
the true nlethod of divinity than \vere the men of the councils. 
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Here is the accusation of Photius and the proof he pro- 
duces · : - 
"Clemens proves in his fantastic manner, that there are 
two Logoi of the Father, the lesser of \vhom had appeared 
to the Father, or rather not even He, for he says: 'The 
Son, also, is called Logos, with the same narne wlâch the 
Logos of tile Father bears. But it is not this Logos which 
became incarnate. Nor, indeed, is it the Fatller's Logos, but a 
power of God, as it were an mnanation of the Logos Himself, 
which, having become 'Jnind (NÛs), pervades the hearts of 1nen.' n 
Now I maintain that this is a true quotation from Clemens. 
It is fully explained, as it appears to me, not only by cog- 
nate, although less dogmatic passages in the Strolnateis, but 
also by \vhat Clemens gives as his o\vn, in the relnains 
of the I-Iypotyposes, namely, in the metaphysical criticism of 
Theodotus, which formed a part of then1. The text itself, 
as I have printed it in D1Y restoration of the Hypotyposes, 
is proof that \ve can safely distinguish in these extracts 
between the rejected and the adopted opinions of Theodo- 
tus, which Dorner (1. 445. iv.) says we cannot. This acute 
theologian thinks that Photius refers to the extracts from 
Theodotus, as being (what indeed they are) parts of the Hypo- 
typoses, and that what he quotes are the views of Theodotus 
and not of Clemens. No\v to this I must demur. First, the 
words here quoted are avowedly not found in our Excerpta. 
As to the lneaning, the \vords may express the mind of 
Theodotus, but at all events they express that of Clemens, 
which Dorner \vill not aHo\v. 
In order to prove Iny case, I shall first restore that passage 
(which undoubtedly is meant to be, and is, a verbal extract) to 
the sense which it must have borne in thE. context, acconling to 
the strict terms of Clemens' Christology, and according to 
Photius' own preceding eXplanation. I believe we n1ay ex- 
press its meaning thus: The Logos, properly speaking, is iden- 
tical with God: it is God's own consciousness of His eternal 
Being. If, therefore, the Son is called the Logos, it lnust be 
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understood that the image or resplendence of that properly 
so-called Logos, became incarnate in Him. For the Logos 
itself, or God as Í1nmanent Divine J\Iind, can no more become 
connected \vith \vhat is finite, than God as Substance can. God, 
in his immanent substance, is unapproachable, incomprehensib]e, 
not connected \vith matter. But, as the Logos is the cause of 
God's manifestation in the creation, this Logos of the finiteness, 
or the Divine principle in the \vorld, became incarnate in Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour: it appeared in and through the Man 
Jesus to mankind. In like manner it is 110t the Logos of the 
Father (the ilnlnanent Godhead, as Mind) but a Power of God, 
as it \vere an en1anation of that Logos itself, ,vhich pervades 
the hearts of lnen, and manifested itself in _ the wise and 
pious lnen of God in the Old Testament, and even among the 
Gentiles. It follows, th
n, that the Divine Spirit in Christ 
is the same as that in holy n1en; only in Hiln it is in its 
totality, substantially, personaUy: that is to say, Jesus the 
Man, the human person, is entirely united and one \vith 
that Spirit, whereas, even in the Inost enlightened prophets, 
it only manifested itself partially, by qualities and not as 
substance. 
It is possible that Clemens called the consciousness of God 
Himself" the Father's o\vn Word" ('IT'aTptKó
), and the conscious- 
ness of God in the world, "the Fatherly Word" (7TaTpiJor) , 
and thus constituted the following difference as to the three 
spheres: 
'fhe Father's O\Vl1 Word is and remains ilnmanent, for it is 
infinite. 
The Fatherly Word, or the divine elelnent in the ,vorld, 
became indentified, personally, ,vith Jesus. 
The Word, as the Spirit of God ,vorking in man, mani- 
fests itself in holy men, ,vho being true believers in Christ, 
receive through the agency of that Spirit, the rational un.. 
derstanding of what they previously believed to be true, 
although they did not understand it. 
Clemens, therefore, might very well say in the Stromateis 
(v. 1.), tbat in Jesus had appeared the Logos, not a part of the 
Logos, but the \vhole, that Word of God \vhich is not bound ' 
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to space and tÏ1ne; a passage with ,vhich Dorner compares the 
parallel ones, i. 13. vii. Q. 
'Vell also Inight he say, as \ve read (Stroln. v. 3.) in one 
of the passages quoted by Dorner, that the Logos, or Christ, 
generated Himself into the flesh, that He might become visible. 
It is nothing but a bold carrying out of the same simile, ,vhen 
Clemens says in the celebrated passage of the Protreptikos'*': 
"The Logos took the lnask of man, and having shaped to Hin1self 
the flesh, acted the redeeming drama of hUlllanity;" or, as \ve 
should say, He clothed Himself in human nature, to fight victo- 
riousìy through that struggle of life, ,vhich was to redeelll 
luankind. 
There is no Doketism in this: Christ ,vas a real Man, and 
the incarnation remained in Humanity, as the continued ,york 
of the divinization of mankind. The flesh is of God, the 
evil is not in the flesh, but in man's self-,vill; the flesh is not 
to be destroyed, but to be elevated into ilnmortal life, as the 
willing servant (organ) of the soul. In Christ, this took place in 
perfection: it was his ethic perfectness ,vhich made all the affec- 
tions of the body subservient to the Spirit. Still the bonds of 
the flesh veiled, more than they revealed, the divine Logos. 
(Strom. vii. Q.) 
The Athenian Athenagoras had very likely been the connect- 
ing link between Justin, his master, and Clelnens, \vho rnay 
have been his disciple: he certainly was the countryman and 
elder contemporary of Clemens. Both took their stand upon 
the Philonic or Platonic speculation, ,vhich makes the mind 
(Nûs) arise in divine self-contelnplation out of the unap- 
proachable, absolute Substance (the On). 
Clelnens sa,v, that if speculation suffers itself to confound 
the metaphysical sphere ,vith the physical, it is impossible for 
it to preserve both its own sacredness and the purity of the 
historical sphere. The incarnation of the Word supposes the 


* C ( d) . 0 A' ... · e · - , "\ r' .. 
ape x. en. .LlOYO!; . . . TO av PW1l'OV 7r(JO(jW7rEWV uva^UbWV 
at (jap..a 
(so I read with Dorner, instead of (jap
L) åva7rÀa(jújlEVOr, TÒ (jWT
pIOV èpãpa 
nit; åVepW7rÓTlJTO!; V7rEIC(JLVETO. To understand this bold figure we must, with 
Dorner, compare Strom. vii. 11.: åp.Ép.cþw!; Toivvv V7rOKPlVÓP.EVO!; TÒ cpãp.(l TOV 
t--"iíov (ó YJJWGTlICÒ1:) Ö7rEr LÌv Ó $-f.Ò
' å YWJ/í(j(l(jem 7rapá(jXP' 
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thought to have descended fro)}} the transcendental into the 
creative region of divine self-consciousness. Not that he 
fancied it to be a different principle, but his interpretation of 
the Prologue is simply this: The Word became incarnate, 
became Man in Jesus: this, however, is not an action of the 
Divinity considered in itself, but in its creative thought, 
an action identical with that of redemption, or with the return 
of all that is created to the divine source from whence it sprang. 
That same creative power, ,vhich became One with the Man 
Jesus, is the divine principle which pervades all human hearts, 
which man may stifle, but can no more destroy than produce. 
Reducing all these passages to the terminology of modern 
speculation and to Scriptural language, we have the following 
scale of Divine manifestations: 


GOD the All-being, 
FATHER. 


Sphere of the Divine lJfind. 
GO D the All-Reason, 
LOGos. 


The Consciousness 
of this Divine unity, 
GOD as SPIRIT. 


Sphere of God in Nature (the unconscious Universe). 
GOD, the Cause The LOGOS, The SPIRIT, 
of an Being, as the Soul or Reason as the Consciousness 
FATHER. of the world, of the unity of 
the SON. Being and Reason. 
Sphere of God in the Mind (the conscious Universe, )Jfan). 
The FATHER. The SON, The SPIRIT, 
JESUS, the CHRIST, as the unity of (infinite) 
as the incarnate demiurgic Divine and (finite) 
'Yord. human mind. 


GOD. 


Sphere of God and Man in History. 
l\IAN 
(the SON). 


1\IANKIND 
(the finite SPIRIT). 


The weak side of Clemens, and of the Alexandrian school in 
general-as, it is, to a certain degree, that of the whole ancient 
Church - is the ,vant of respect sho\vn for the reality of God's I 
own world and history in their systems of Christology, as well I 
as of Psychology. Clemens' philosophy was not doketic (he 
did not doubt the reality of Christ's body), but it was fantastic, I 
I 
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almost as 111uch so as that of V alentinus. He scorns the idea of 
Christ having eaten because He \vanted food: "he did so," says 
he (Str01n. vi. 9.), "only that His disciples might not doubt 
the reality of His body." A pious and reverent writer, ,,,ho 
says this of Him who cried on the cross: "I thirst," nlust have 
very little regard for reality. 
This appears lllost glaringly in his interpretation. Invalu- 
able as are even the poor relnains of the exegetical portion 
of the Hypotyposes, for the sake of the historical infornlation 
they furnish, and the lueans they afford of seeing through the 
shallowness of lnany assertions of the later Fathers, respecting 
the authorship of the books of the Ne\v Testament and the 
fonnation of the Canon, they are, for the most part, utterly 
worthless in their exegesis. Cleluens did not give a continuous 
commentary on the books of Scripture, but only illustrated such 
passages as seemed to him to offer materials for that allegorical 
and mystical mode of interpretation, by which one learns any- 
thing but what the \vords really mean, and the sentiment \vhich 
the author himself intended to convey to his readers. 
As before observed, this phenomenon must in sonle degree, 
particularly in the case of the Old Testament, be attributed 
to the \Vallt of a correct, or 1110re often of any, know ledge 
of Hebre\v. But Origen ,vas ,veIl acquainted \vith Hebre,v, 
and his commentaries are fuller of allegorical misinterpretations 
than those of any other ecclesiastical \vriter. The ultinlate 
cause of the fact is to be found in the despair into which the 
hunlan lnind had sunk with regard to the \vorld of reality. 
A profound respect for the piety and holiness of Clelnens is 
as universal in the ancient Church as for his learning and 
eloquence. I rejoice to find that Reinkens, a Roman Catholic, 
expresses his regret, not to say indig 1 1ation, that this holy 
man and writer, the object of the ul1111ixed adnliration of 
the ancient Church, should have been struck out of the cata- 
logue of Saints, by Benedict XIV. It is uncertain \vhether 
this was done simply because Baronius had onlitted hÏ1n in his 
1\lartyrologium, or because Pope Gelasius called some of his 
writings (probably frorll sheer ignorance) apocrypl1al, or upon 
grounds sÍ1nilar to those of the Byzantine Pope Photius. 
R3 
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II. 


IRENÆUS. 


THE Ï1nmortal Apostle of the Gauls, who in ]us earHest youth 
had sat at the feet of Polycarp, at Smyrna, started from the 
school of Asia Minor, whi&h counted amongst its bishops the 
courageous, eloquent, and spirited Melito of Sardes, and 
Claudius Apollinaris of Hierapolis. But the true model and 
prototype of Irenæus, was Polycarp. Irenæus possessed the apos- 
tolical patience as well as the :fiery zeal of the man 'who, 1ike St. 
John himself, ,vould on no account hold communion ,vith such 
as doubted Christ's having' come in the flesh. But above all, 
he had, in common with them both, the love of God in his 
heart, and the conviction that God is love, and that love is the 
cause of this ,vorld. 
It was during a great crisis that Providence brought this 
gem of Asia into the West. After Pothinus, Bishop of 
Lyons and Vienne, had, in 177, earned the crown of martyr- 
dom at the head of his flock, Irenæus, who had shortly 
before been sent as bearer of a conciliatory letter from the 
Church of Smyrna to Bishop Eleutherus of Rome, was appointed 
to the vacant bishopric. He learned Celtic in order to preach 
the Gospel to the barbarians in their own language, and rejoiced 
in beholding the progress of the same good work in which he 
was engaged, in the parts of Germany bordering on Gaul. In 
his Greek ,vritings, he portrays (for that age, in good Greek) 
the heresies of the day, in particular those of the Valentinian 
Gnostics; and he inspired the young men \vho gathered round 
hitn to hear his instructive lectures, ,vith a thirst for Christian 
kno\vledge, and a zeal \vhich led theln to devote their lives to 
the people. Hippolytus ,vas one of these young men, and his 
greatest work ,vas an improved reproduction and spirited con- 
tinuation of the History of Heresy, given in those lectures, and 
preserved to us in the chief book of Irenæus - The Refuta- 
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tion of the Gnostic Systclns, in five Books. Not only so, but 
the traces of Irenæus's influence are every ,vhere visible in 
Hippolytus, as the Hellenic stalnp Ï1npressed upon the Latinized 
and ROlnallized Greek. 
Irel1æus always endeavours to place himself upon the ground 
of Scripture, the centre and nonn of apostolic tradition, and 
adopts a Johannean theology, directed by sound practical sense. 
Although very forbearing to,vards the :ðlontanists, whom he 
always wished to consider as Catho1ics, he abhors the Dualism 
of the Gnostics, which erected an impassable barrier bet\veen 
thel11 and the universal Church, as it did between faith and 
knowledge, historical and practical Christianity. 
His interpretation of Scriptural thought is certainly not as 
profound as that of the Alexandrians in the field of spe- 
culation, but ethically it is equally deep, and infinitely 
l110re sober as to the treatment of the letter. Irenæus, as 
Neander has well observed (i. 11752.), ,vas so far from taking the 
1tiuhaml11edan vie\v of inspired letters and points, that he 
directed his particular attention to the peculiar style of St. 
Paul. But ,vith regard to the Old Testament, he did not 
choose to follow the Hebre,v Christians, by him first called 
Ebionites, in their efforts to discover the primitive sense of 
passages referring to the lVlessiah (as Is. vii.). 
In treating of the highest object of Christian speculation,- 
the nature of the Deity, Irenæus appealed (like Heinrich Jacobi) 
to the religious feeling in the heart of l11au. "'V e can say nothing 
of God," are his ,vords, "except in similitudes, into which the 
worshipping soul puts what is beyond words."" Dorner, in 
his admirable article on Irenæus, has endeavoured (i. 465. 496.) 
to connect the speculations of our author ,vith the scaffolding of 
the later Trinitarian systen1, but in this he appears to l11e to have 
signally failed. Irenæus takes his stand on the saIne basis as 
Hern1as and Clemens, although he proposes his own solution of 
the difficulties created by the Gnostics. Alllong these attelnpts 
of his, not the most successful is the one where he tries to iden- 


* Ì. 26. "Quæ autcm sunt prophctica curiosius exponere nituntur." 
Curiosiu8 is, as Neander (i. GO 1.) ohserves, the Greek 7íEPIEPYOTÉf'(t.lÇ. 
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tify the SOl1 with the Logos. 1'he Divine Word is certainly, in 
his vie\v, above all, the reflex of the Divine Mind in itself, and this 
reflex is the first creative cause: it is VV ord and Mind at the saIne 
time (ii. 46.). The Son is a hypostatic \vord, not a phrase 110r a 
creature, but identical with God. 'fhe Spirit is God's eternal 
\visdon1 (the Sophia of the Old Testament) in the world. Son 
and Spirit are not qualities (virtutes) of God. But it cannot 
be said that Irenæus proves the identity of Christ with the 
Logos, beyond that of man with God, except in the point of 
ethical perfection. Nor does his speculative method prevent 
him from confounding the highest metaphysical \vith the den1Ï- 
urgic sphere. Both the S011 and Spirit are the " hands of the 
Father" (v.I. 5,6.), \vith this difference, that the Son expresses 
the eternal Love resting in itself, as does the Spirit in so far as 
it in1prints itself upon the world.. It is therefore inlPossible 
to interpret other\vise thè expression of an old Presbyter about 
the degrees of enlightenment of the children of God, " they 
ascend fron1 the Spirit to the Son, and frorn the Son to the 
Father," \vhich Irenæus adopts (v. 36. compare iv. 37.). The 
gradation is, God in the World, God in Christ, God in Himself. 
The S011 is Juanifested substantially in Christ, for God can only 
be known by God. In man also there is this Divine principle, 
and Irenæus has 110 hesitation in saying, " The glory of man is 
God, but the receptacle of God's working and of all His 
wisdonl and virtue, is man." t 
The eternal decree of redemption is, to Irenæus, throughout, 
an act of God's love. The atonement is, according to him, a sa- 
tisfaction paid, not to God, but to the devil, under whose power 
the human mind and body were lying.::: But the devil himself 
only serves God's purpose, for nothing can resist to the last the 

J\.lmighty power of divine love, which \vorks not by constraint 
(the devil's way) but by persuasion. Christ gave His soul 
and body to save ours, \vhich had fallen under the power of the 


III iii. 40., compared with iv. 17.37. 50. Dorner, p. 467. N. 
t iii.22. I agree with Grabe in changing" operationes" which cannot 
be construed, into " operationis" which is the translation of ÈVfPYUU. 
t v. I, i. Neal1d. i. 1094. 1106. fr. 
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devil: He raised the soul to God, and enabled her to 111ake the 
body an instrument of divine life. 
Through the holiness of his own life, Christ is the mani.. 
festation of God's holiness. By His holy example he made Inen 
like to the invisible God.. He abrogated the law given to 
servants, which claimed external obedience to the conunand- 
ments, and by his freeing VV ord taught a free purification of the 
soul, and through it, of the body. The free obedience uf the 
mind is the greater for its being free. To follow the Saviour is 
to partake of salvation, to follo\v the light is to partake of the 
light.t 
As to any magical power existing in the rites of baptism and 
COl1l1uullion, even the greatest formalists have not endeavoured 
to prove any such thing fronl Clemens. I have sho'wn else- 
where how unfortunate the attempts have been to prove transub- 
stantiation or any like superstition frotn Irenæus.t On baptism, 
it nlay here suffice to quote his beautiful relnark (iii. 17.): " Our 
bodies have received through baptisnl, our souls through the 
Spirit, that communion with the imperishable Being." 
As regards his views of the history of mankind, Irenæus 
believed in the millennium, as a progressive preparation for the 
pious. His leading idea, therefore, is that fundamental prin- 
ciple of Christianity, that even on this earth the good is to 
triumph at last. 
In speaking of the government of the Church, he no,vhere 
lays stress on Episcopacy, as a divine institution, but he makes 
the liberty and independence of every Church (including a city, 
with its surrounding villages), the fundamen tal principle of the 
constitution. Nothing is more striking than his Letter to the 
Roman Bishop Victor on the Paschal controversy, which has 


* iü. 20. (22.) 18. (20.). Neand. i. 1107. 
t iv. 13, 14. N eand. i. 1113. 
t Dorner (p. 496. iv.) well observes, that not only the Pfaffian Fragment 
but also iii. 19., iv. 37.74., exclude the 
lediæval doctrine completed by the 
Council of Trent, and that Calvin's theory finds no support either in Irenæus. 
But I regret that Dorner should have saddled something like the Lutheran 
com1ll11nicatio idiomatum, as applied to the communion, upon the apostle of 
the Gauls. 
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been preserved to us by Eusebius.. He agreed with Victor 
in thinking it more expedient to celebrate Easter on the first 
Sunday after the vernal full-Illoon, but he censures severely 
Victor's despotic conduct in breaking off cOlnmunion with the 
Churches of Asia Minor, because they adhered to the 15th day of 
Nisan, whether it ,vas Sunday or not; for the tradition of one 
Church he held to be as good as that of another. " Christ's 
Apostles," he says in this or in a similar letter, "have ordained 
that nobody shall disturb men's conscieI?-ces ,vith regard to such 
things. It is not right- to tear asunder the bonds of Christian 
communion on account of festivals and seasons, kno,ving already 
froll1 the prophets that festivals and fasts celebrated in hatred 
and discord do not please God." 
Irenæus defended these principles in person, although un- 
successfully. He ,vent to ROlne behveen the years 195 and 197, 
and \vas kindly received by \Tictor. This is the last intelligence 
we have of his life. 


=I: H. E. v. 24. 
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III. 


VICTOR OF ROME AND TERTULLIAN OF CARTHAGE. 


THERE cannot be a greater contrast than that presented by 
the two fathers of the profoundest school of divinity, Pantænus 
and Clemens of the Alexandrian Church, and the t\vo Inost 
eminent of their contelnporaries in the Latin Church, Victor of 
ROine and Tertullian of Carthage. Victor was the first bishop 
who used the influence of the Church of Roule over the 'Vest 
in an authoritative manner, and Tertullial1, the Carthaginian 
presbyter, \vas the first great ecclesiastical \vriter of the Latin 
Church. The leading men of Alexandria \vere, the one a con- 
verted Sicilian philosopher, illustrious as a teacher of catechu- 
lnens, and in hi.s earlier years a zealous missionary in India; 
the other an Athenian, a presbyter like l1is master Pantænus, 
whom he succeeded at the school of Alexandria. The first hvo, 
representing the 'Vestern Church, exhibit a leading bishop 
and a converted lawyer, both having the character of men of 
business, the latter, even in his speculations, ahvays adhering 
to the historical and ethical element. 


I. VICTOR, BISHOP OF RO
IE 


UKDER COJ!l\IODUS AKD SEVERUS. (187-198.) 


VICTOR, as already stated, is the firs,,' Roman Bishop \vho 
exerted, to the utmost of his power, an authority over other 
Churches, ,vhich had naturally, since the day of Clemens, gro\vn 
out of the position of Rome, as the metropolis of the world. 
l\ioreover the generous charity of the ROlnan Christians is praised 
by Ignatius as being of world-\vide notoriety; and not only had 
the two great Apostles, Peter and Paul, suffered Inartyrdom 
there, according to a perfectly well founded tradition, but the 
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practical good sense and the instinct and art of govenunent, 
which have always distinguished the Ron1ans, \vere not wanting 
in the bishops and leaders of the congregation of that Inetropolis. 
Although neither eminent in learning or intellect, \vithout even 
one great name in this department since Clemens, the Roman 
bishops were certainly seconù to none as còurageous and 
faithful defenders of their trust. 
The idea of the Catholic or universal Church, \vas, to a certain 
degree, coeval with the origin of Christianity. But the growing 
concentration of the executive po\ver ill the hands of bishops, 
and the political unity of the Roman empire, gave it a hier- 
archical forIn, and the Church of Rome very naturally pro- 
fited by it above aU others. The Churches of Antioch and 
Alexandria, in all probability, contained a larger nUlnber of 
Inelnbers than that of Rome, \vhere the nobility kept alo04 
even in the time of Thèodosius. But every part of the world 
had, s01l1eho\v or other, business at Ron1e; to Rome lay tbe 
appeal from all other tribunals; redress against the cruelty, or 
injustice, or extortion of governors and prefects, could only be 
had at Rome; if a defence of Christianity was to be made, it 
was to be made before the Emperor and the Senate. Under 
Hadrian and the two Antonines, this had frequently been 
done. 
The discovery of the lost book of Hippolytus has led us 
into son1e detai]s as to the Christian influence \vhich might be 
exercised at court, and of \vhich Victor availed himself. 
Commodus had a mistress, Marcia, the wife of the captain 
of the Imperial Guards, who was a god-fearing \V01Uan; that 
is to say, a catechumen, not yet received as a member of the 
Church, but in connection with it. We have mentioned else- 
\vhere* how Victor obtained, through her influence, a free pardon 
for the Christians who had been sent to the Inines of Sardinia. 
The account of Hippolytus represents Victor in the light of a wise I 
and good man. His hierarchical and Roman character displays I 
itself in the in1perious Inanner in \vhich he resolved to cut the 
knot respecting the time of celebrating Easter. It appeared to 


* Third Letter to Archdeacon flare. 
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Irenæus, as well as to Polycrates the bishop of Ephesus, an 
unwarrantable stretch of power, and a proceeding dangerous to 
the liberty of the Christian Churches, that Victor should break 
off Christian intercommunion \vith the Churches of Asia :ð1inor 
for not assenting to his proposal, that Easter should always 
be celebrated on a Sunday. They \vere right in this respect, 
and had a just presentiment of the evils of the centralizing des- 
potism which a\vaited the Church Universal; but it must be con... 
fessed that Victor had common sense on his side in the vie\v he 
took of the matter, and that he carried it out with a decided 
majority in his favour. Still aU this \vas merely an act of 
moral, not of legal authority. There existed no patriarchal 
fight of the Bishop of Rome over the suburbicarian Churches, 
not even in the sense of the smallest extension (to a circle of a 
hundred miles, "intra centesimum lapidem "). The Roman 
Church was the Church of Rome, and neither the Latin, nor 
even the Italic Church. Rome was the metropolis of the 
Campagna of Rome, the bishops of the surrounding cities of 
Tibur, Præneste, Tusculurn, Ostia, and SOlne others, having 
borne that relation to the Bishop of Rome \vhich \ve call in the 
present day that of suffragan bishops to their metropolitan. 
Victor used his authority also \vith regard to doctrinal points. 
He deprived Theodotus, the Byzantine, \vho taught at Rome, 
of his membership, and he opposed 1\fontanisn1. The Gnostic 
system without dualism, as propounded by Theodotus, undoubt- 
edlyappeared to him as dangerous as Valentinianisrn, - Dlore 
dangerous indeed, because more insinuating. Nor could the 
visionary and enthusiastic elelnen t in the school of the Phrygian 
magnetiser appear sound to such R man. 
In all these points Victor put his impress upon his o\vn age 
and all succeeding ages. 


II. QillNTUS SEPTIl\IIUS FLORENS TERTULLIANUS. 


TERTULLIAN, the eloquent and high-minded rhetor, and famous 
ROlnan lawyer, a native of Carthage, and son of a Ronlan officer, 
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must certainly be considered as a contelnporary both of Irenæus 
(whom he mentions) and of Clemens of Alexandria. The 
chronology of his life and writings has hitherto been enveloped 
in great uncertainty. Neander's researches, admirably con- 
densed in the second edition of his" Antignosticus, or Spirit of 
Tertullian" (1849), have laid the foundation for such a chrono- 
logy, by establishing lnore firmly the principle according to which 
such of Tertullian's books as were written after he became a 
Montanist may be distinguished from those of his earlier period. 
The new insight into the history of the Church of Rome, which 
is furnished by the work of Hippolytus, enables us, if I am not 
mistaken, to fix the age of the great Carthaginian with still n10re 
precision than has been done by Neander, and to show the con- 
nexion between his writings and the parties and controversies 
in the Western Church,_ and particularly \vith the history of 
the Church of ROlne, the only one which possesses a chrono- 
logy of this period.- 
We know, from Jerome and Eusebius, and his own writings, 
that Tertullian, bOl
n a Gentile, and having risen to celebrity 
as a rhetor and. lawyert, became a Presbyter (evidently 
of Carthage), and as such sided with the Montanists against 
their opponents. This decisive step coincides with the great 
and systelnatic persecution of Severus, \vhich did not begin 
till the eleventh year of the reign of that emperor, or the year 
202 of our era. Our reason for taking this period as that of 
the turning-poin t in the life and tendencies of Tertullian is the 
following. All the works which can be directly proved to be 


* I learn from Döllinger (p. 44 ) that Uhlhorn has published, in 1852, a 
dissertation, under the title: "Fundamenta Chronologiæ Tertullianeæ," 
which I have no means of procuring at this moment. From the specimens 
Döllinger' gives from it, I am, however, inclined to agree with him that, 
after Neander's last work of 1849, it does not answer its rather pre- 
sumptuous title. The books De 1\.Ionogamia, De J ejuniis, and De Pudicitia, 
are, according to this work, to belong to the earlier period (for the first he 
proposes 205), because in his riper years Tertullian would not have written 
so sharply and vehemently. I must certainly call this, with Döllinger, 
"entirely subjective criticism." 
t I firmly believe that the Fragments in the Pandects bearing his name 
are from the juristic writings of our Tertullial1. 
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Montanistic point towards that period, and all that can be proved 
to belong to the latter part of the reign of Severus and to that 
of Caracalla, bear the l\lontallistic stamp. Those again ,vhich 
are evidently written by Tertullian the Catholic, either contain 
1 allusions to the period anterior to the decree of Severus, which 
prohibited a delapse from the national religion to Christianity 
as well as to Judaism, or they at all events suit that period 
perfectly. 
By arranging his ,vritings according to these principles, we 
can also trace a line of development running through then1 
all, and sho,v a connexion bet,veen then1 and the course of his 
life. vVhen, in his riper years, Tertullian went over to the 
friends of l\lontanus, he chose, whenever he was called upon 
to defend his party, such subjects as insured his being read 
by all Latin Christians - polemical ,yorks against the Gnostics. 
Amongst the ,yorks of his forn1er period, the exhortation to 
the martyrs in his native land ("Ad l\lartyres") holds the first 
place. The bloody strife of Severus with Pescennius Niger and 
Albinus (193-196) ,vas still fresh in the minds of aU, with aU its 
horrors, and all its crimes and baseness. The spirited books 
" De Spectaculis," "De ldololatria," and the "Apologeticus" 
(c. iv. 39.), bear more or less positive marks of the saIne period. 
The last, a magnificent work, was at a later period re-cast into 
the work, " Ad Nationes libri duo." The profound Essay" De 
Testimonio animæ " refers to the Apologeticus, but exbibts the 
same character. Of the polemical works, only that "De Præ- 
scriptione adversus Hæreticos" belongs to this period. If we add 
to these books the admirable ethical treatises, "De Oratione," 
"De Patientia," "De Baptismo," "De Pænitentia," "Ad 
Uxorem," " De Cultu Feminarum," ,ve lllay say that the period 
before QOQ or thereabouts, in short his younger and Catholic 
period, is the finer part of his life and ,vritings. 
The books of the l\Iontanist period are ho\vever not merely 
very powerful, but full also of fine and sublime Christian spirit 
and piety. Of these the work" De Pallio," the defence of the 
philosopher's costume, as one to be ,,"orn instead of a toga, by 
Christian men of his own class, belongs to the year 207 or 208, 
because there is an allusion (c. 2.) to the "three Emperors,' 
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Severus, Geta, Caracalla; and the book to the cruel Governor 
of Carthage, " Ad Scapulam," alludes to Caracalla. This period, 
and precisely 207, the fifteenth year of Severus, is expressly 
lnentioned as that in which he wrote the great work" Adversus 
Marcionern" (i. 15. ) We enumerate the others only as 
belonging generally to this second, or Montanistic, period of 
Tertul1ian's life: 
De Corona Mili tis. 
De Fuga in Persecutione. 
Contra Gnosticos Scorpiace. 
Adversus Praxeam (under Zephyrinus, c. 1.). 
De Exhortatione Castitatis. 
De l\lonogamia. 
De Pudicitia (under Zephyrinus, c. I. 13.). 
De Jejuniis. 
De Virginibus velandis. 
Adversus Hermogenem. 
De Anima. 
De Carne Christi. 
De Resurrectione Carnis. 
Adversus Valentinianos. 
Adversus Judæos (c. I. viii., the rest not genuine). 
We are therefore justified in placing him in the fifth genera- 
tion, although he continued to live and to write in the next age, 
that of I-lippolytus. 
The writings of the later period of course possess at the pre- 
sent tilne a double interest for us, as throwing light upon the 
historical facts revealed by Hippolytus, and receiving light from 
his writings. There can scarcely be any longer any doubt, as it 
seems to me, that the Roman bishop alluded to in the t\vo books, 
" De Pudicitia," and" Adversus Praxeam," is the san1e Zephy- 
rinus spoken of by Hippolytus. The celebrated passage in the 
first of these works (c. 1.) against the ROlnan bishop, who had 
rather imperiously declared himself against the rigorous systelll 
of the Montanists in refusing absolution to the fallen, agrees 
most curiously with the account of Hippolytus. "I hear," says 
the fiery Carthaginian presbyter, "that an edict has been 
published, and that a peren1ptory one. The POl1tifex 1\1ax- 
iU1us, the bishop of bishops, decIares: 
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u , I forgive the sins of adultery and fornication to those who 
h d . ,,, 
ave one penItence. 
This was exactly \vhat, according to Hippolytus, began under 
Zephyrinus, and \vas carried still farther by Callistus, his 
favourite and adviser, and afterw'ards his successor. 
The second passage, \vhich occurs in the book against 
Praxeas, a Confessor of Asia l\linor, who had violently opposed 
ßfoutanism, points to the same pontificate. According to 
Tertullian, the Bishop of ROIne, before \vhorn Praxeas accused 
tbe l\Iontanists, had at first been favourably inclined to them, 
but Praxeas had brought him round to the opposite view by 
I pointing to the course \vhich had been adopted "by his pre- 
decessors." According to our assulnption, these would be 
Eleutherus and Victor, and might even include Soter, the 
predecessor of Eleutherus: for it is certain that Montanism, 
having first shown itself in Phrygia under Soter, excited a 
great ferment under his two successors. 
'Ve can understand ho\v Zephyrinus, with his theological 
tendency towards a moderate Patripassianism, in the Noëtian 
sense, should not have been disinclined to keep on friendly 
terms with the 1'Iontanists. But 110 course of conduct could 
be 1110re adverse to the character of Victor, even if \ve overlook 
the difficulty of finding more than one predecessor of his, to 
whose proceedings Praxeas \vould have appealed as a pre- 
cedent. 
'.tVe have entered into some detail on this point, not only 
because it helps to confirm our general chronology of the 
writings of Tertullian, but also because the subject is inti- 
Inately connected with Hippolytus and the researches and 
controversies to 'which his great work has given rise. 
\Ve will now attempt to sketch the outline of the vie\vs held 
by one of the most original and po\verful writers of the Western 
I Church. 
t The aut.hority of Scripture he regards as paramount. Tradi- 
I tion, however, that is to say, the ecclesiastical custolns and 
liturgical usages of the universal Church, is to him a subsidiary, 
and, with respect to the meaning of Scripture, supplementary 
VOL. I. S 
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authority; in fact, ,vhat reason and precedent are in juris- 
prudence by the side of, and subordinate to, positive law.* 
Reason is to him the substance and essence of the soul, as 
it is of God. He calls the ilHvard evidence for the truth of 
Christianity, "the witness of the naturally Chl'istian soul." t 
" The soul divines \vhat is divine," he says somewhere else. t 
"What is divine and not rational?" 
 he says in another pas- 
sage. And again, "There is no precept of God ,vhich is not 
rational." II Reason (\vhich ,ve should call Rationalism) is 
therefore a necessary ingredient of Christian faith, but it ll1ust 
be used 'within the "Regula fidei," the rule of faith, which 
he regards as the revelation Jnade to us in Scripture respecting 
the Father, Son, and Spirit. + 
In the doctrine \vhich he builds up on these foundations, 
Tertullian certainly offers a decided contrast to Clen1ens of 
Alexandria; his prototype is Irenæus, with whom he often 
agrees literally in his Christology. 
 But it is the more remark- 
able that ,vith this antagonistic realism Tertullian also Illoves 
,vithin the sphere of the Apostolic speculation, ,vhich we 
have hitherto found to be common to the four successive 
generations already considered. 
We begin \vith a beautiful passage from what is in this respect 
his most ilnportan t work, his book against Praxeas, the Patri- I 
passiall opponent of l\1ontanislll at ROlne under Zephyrinus. ! 
" Before all " (he says, c. 5.) " ,vas God, alone, to Himse]f 'V orld : 
and Space and All. Alone, because nothing existed out of 
Hilll (in external actuality): ho\vever, not alone even then, I 
because He had ,vith Hiln t11at Reason ,vhich He had in HiIn- 
self. For God is a rational Being (rationalis); Reason is in I 
Him primordially, and, therefore, All is of Hilu. This Reason, 


:JI: See the remarkable development in the book De Corona l\lilit. cap 
iii. 4. I 
t Apo!. c. 7.: "Testimonium Animæ naturaliter Christianæ." 
t De Testimonio Animæ, c. I. 

 "Quid enim ùivinunl non rationale? "-Fuga in Persecut. c. 4. 
11 "Nil Deus non ratione præcipit."-Contra Gll. Scorp. 
-1- De Præscript. adv. IIæreticos, c. 12. 

 Dorner, i. 477. 490. 


I 
i 
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is His intelliO"ence (sensus), the Greeks call it Logos, \vhich is 
o " 
generally, but not quite appropriately, translated 'Speech.'" 
lie then proceeds to argue thus: "To speak accurately, one 
cannot say that the Word was with God in the beginning, 
Reason being necessarily older in God than the 'V ord, for 
the 'Vord consists through Reason; it has Reason in it as its 
substance, and is itself the 111anifestation of Reason." 
It cannot be denied, as Dorner justly observes upon this 
line of argumen t (p. 579.), that Reason is in Tertullian's eyes 
a substantial thing (although spiritual, still a Body, as God 
Himself). 
" However" (Tertullian continues), "the 'Vord, although 
not yet issued forth, was in God, with Reason and in Reason. 
Consider thyself an image of God. The san1e process goes 
on within thee: whenever thou conversest in thyself by reason, 
does not every thought or perception turn in thee into the 
word? and this ,vord is Reason itself. Thou canst not help 
speaking within thyself; and thus thy word becolnes to thee 
one speaking with thee, one in \vhom that saIne reason is 
which enables thee to speak when thou speakest. Thus there 
is in thee, as it were, a second, another one, the word by 
which thou speakest thinking, and thinkest speaking. Thus 
God, quietly thinking and organizing by his Reason, made 
Reason \vord, putting it into luotion by speaking." 
Everyone not entirely unacquainted with n10dern German 
specu1ation \vill be surprised to find how near Tertul1ian came 
to the fOrInulas we have considered above and elsewhere. But 
he never dwells sufficiently long in this highest sphere, being 
always in haste to proceed to the idea of the Universe, or the 
demiurgic sphere. 
He ,vas far from entertaining the heathenish idea, that the 
world is the Son of God: God's S011 is that Thought by which 
lIe makes HÏ1nself objective to Hi1nself: But there is no hypo- 
static Sonship in this in un anent eternal Divine Being. The 
I eternal Son has only an ideal existenoe in God. He is an idea 
of God, as well as the idea of the Universe; but it follows from 
those principles, as understood by Tertullian, that this idea of 
the ,vorld, when it becomes real, \vill have the 'V ord as its 
9 2 
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head-t1le I.Jogos as the chief of mankind; in yie\v of I-lim the 
first luan \vas created. The realisation of the VV ord, as 1\lan, is 
the cuhninating point of a course of developlnent \vhich forms 
the Universal History. 'Vhat he calls the generation of the 
Son takes place in that eternal self-conteluplation of God, not 
in the historical incarnation in Jesus. One may say, that the 
SOl1ship is, to Tertullian, God in His relation to the ,vorld 
- God in His mundane activity - that elen1ent in God which 
is turned to finiteness. 
Of course, he could not overlook the fact, that in the act by 
,vhich God makes Hilnself objective, or by the Sonship, the 
union bet\veen the absolutely Infinite and the Idea of Finiteness 
is hnplied, and so the unity of Father, Son, and Spirit. There 
are, indeed, lnany passages \vhich prove that he \vas perfectly 
a,vare of this truth; but it IDay easily be understood that, in ap- 
plying this idea to the historical Christ Jesus, and to the reality 
of the ,vorld in \vhich he lived, he found more stumbling-blocks 
than he could Inaster. Like the other Fathers, he ,vanted 
method, a respect for the divine la\vs of history, and a hope for 
the regeneration of the ,vorld. This is the pathological part of 
his Christology; and ,ve, therefore, abstain from entering into 
its details. The sinlplest expression of his Christology is, that 
Ulan, consisting of body and of soul (the rational soul being 
the anilnating principle of the body), Christ's rational human 
soul ,vas the l11ediating ele111e11t bet\veen his body and the 
Logos. 
As to the relation of the Father to the Son, I will only quote 
a striking remark of his: - " I call the ray, sun; but not the 
sun, ray: and so I call the Son, God; but not God, the Son." 
This passage occurs in his \vork against Praxeas (c. 13.), whose 
Patripassianisln \vas as uncongenial to hÍ1n as the man hÍ1nself. 
In the eyes of the later 'Vestern Church, Tertullian ,vas, there- 
fore, either unintelligible or not strictly orthodox. For, while 
the speculation of the Eastern Church, as long as it had 
any, centred round the Triad, so, in the Western, the pre- 
dominance of the unity, or the absolute monotheistic feeling, 
thre\v the so-called Subordinatial1isnl, or the notion of the 
Son holding an inferior position to the Father, into the hac1\:- 
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ground; and aU speculations which did not square with this 
principle were set aside. 
Tertullian's strength lies in his ethical \varn1th, and in the 
sublinlity of his nloral yie\v of Christianity. According to 
him Divine life ll1anifests itself in luan, not alone as Reason, 
but also as Holiness. The divine ethical element is iln- 
perisl1able in nlan, although nlore or less obscured in every 
individual. The understandiug of divine truth proceeds from 
the will, the disposition to believe it; and little faith shows 
itself in little understanding. * 
\Vhile on this subject, I ,viII offer a few \vords upon a point 
already adverted to; nanlely, Tertullian's philosophy of the 
history of mankind and of religious liberty. 
In his general view of the history of Inankinc1, we find him 
very HIuch behind his Alexandrian contemporaries. He seenlS 
to have had no feeling of admiration for sublilne characters 
in the Gentile world, such as Socrates. His expressions about 
his so-called Dælnon t are distressing. But he always keeps 
a firm hold of the fUllc1anlelltal idea that nlan possesses free 
will. "This alone," he says, "is his own; the good is not 
his, but God's." "Every man," he says, " partakes of Adalu's 
fa}], which is luerely his having chosen his own rather than the 
divine decision; for as his soul COlnes froul Adaln's, so does 
his sin.t But in this also he must be like Adaln, that he acts 
with free will, otherwise there would be no responsibility." 
Hence his objections to the baptislu of young children, froln 
their inability to feel the imInense responsibility they incur by 
taking the baptis111al pledge. 
His detestation of the iniquity and corruption in the whole 
social systeln of the Ronlan \vorId ,vas so in tense, that, being 
hitnself a Inarried lnan, he confesses that he does not see how 
Christian parents can wish to leave children behind thenl. 
" The joy of having children is the bitterest of joys," he says. 
"\Yhat can we wish better for thenl than we wish for ourselves 


· "Non intclligcntis quia non credcntis. Nos porro quantula fide SUlTIUS, 
tantulo ct illtellectu possumus æstimare." - De Baptis11lo, c. 10. 
t In his book De Anima (ell. 39.). See K eanùer's text, p.362. 
t "' f 1 . I ." Tb T Ù . . 
+ rac ux auunæ, tral u},. peccatI. ence ra UcI-a1ll:5111. 
s 3 
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- to be taken to the Lord, out of this \vicked, persecuting 
world! ,':JI: 
In the lnidst, ho\vever, of this deadly struggle, he exhorts 
the brethren to vindicdte the liberty of conscience, the natural 
}'ight of every man. "Man is nobody's but God's," says he, in 
11Ìs book against the Gnostics.f And, \vhen writing to Scapula, 
the persecuting governor, he pronounces these noble \vords: - 
" It is the right of Ulan, and in the natural power of everyone, 
to \vorship what he thinks ought to be worshipped. . . . There 
is nothing of religion in }'eligious constraint: religion Inust be 
adopted freely, 110t by force." 4: 
" We have a liberty for \vhich \ve kno\v ho\v to die," he ex- 
clailns to the persecuting Gentile ,vorld
, in allusion to the re- 
]igious liberty \vhich they claÏ1ned, as being n1en created in the 
ilnage of God. To serve. that world in a political capacity, by 
entering into public life, is not the Christian's part, according to 
Tertullian : - " Nothing is more strange to us than the com- 
monwealth: ,ve ackno\vledge one commonwealth, the world." II 
This was the meet rc\vard for the persecution of the ROlnan 
,vorld, which died of Christianity, because it did not think it 
could exist ,vithout persecuting Christianity. 
Such is, in all critical ages, the last result of civil and re- 
Jigious oppression. "That which killeth, maketh alive;" but it 
never gives ne\v life to that goverunlent, that state, that society, 
or that age of the ,vorId, \vhich persecutes conscience and stifles 
free thought. 


.. Ad Uxor. i. 9.: "Adjiciunt quidem 
ibi homines canssas nup-tiarum 
de sollicitudine posteritatis et I1berorunl amarissima voluptate. Sed id 
quoque penes nos oùiosum est. N urn quid gestiamus liberos gerere, quos 
cum habemus, præmittere optamus, respectu scilicet imminentium angu5- I 
tiarum, cupidi et ipsi iniquissimo isto seculo eximi, et recipi ad Dominum, 
quod etiam ap08t010 votum fnit ?" 
t "Solins })ei homo."-Adv. Gnostic. Scorp. c. 14. 
i "IIumani juris et naturalis potestatis est unicuique quod puta,'erit 
colere, nee alii obest ant prodest alterius religio. Sed nee religionis est 
cogere religion em, quæ sponte suseipi debeat, non vi."-Ad Scap'lllam, c. 2. 
9 Ad Nation. i. 4.: "Ipsam libertatem pro qua mori novinlus." 
II "Nobis nulla magis res aliena quam publica: unalll omnium rem- 
publicam aglloscimus mundum." 
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THE AGE OF HIPPOL YTUS. 


FRO)I THE YEAR 199 TO THE YEAR 230. 
(VIIth year of SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS to the end of ALEXANDER SEVERUS.) 
Septima Severus - Caracalla - Elagabalus - Alex. Seve 


ZEPHYRINUS. CALLISTUS. URBANUS. 


. 4 



199. SEVER US. VII. 1. Zephyrinus suceeeds Victor (19 years). 
The end of the second centUlT after Christ (203 or 204 of onr 
era) approaches, a certain Judas predicts the coming of 
Antichrist. 
Epigonus, the disciple of N oetus, teaches at Rome. 
x. 4. Severus suppresses the Jewish moyements in Judea. He pro- 
hibits the Gentiles from becoming Christians or Jews. 
Great persecutions in Alexandria and elsewhere. 
Irenæus. 
 Clemens expellee1 from Alexandria. Tertullian 
turns l\Iontanist. 
9. He writes his books againßt l\Iarcion. 
13. Origen ai Rome, 25 or 26 years of age. 
15. CJemens at Jerusalem. 
19. Origen, 30 years old, leaves Alexandria. 
19. Zephyrinus. 
 
Under his pontificate the direct oblation of the people ceases 
at Rome: the Deacons or Sub-deacons alone bring the 
gifts to the altar, antI give the piece of consecrated bread 
(corona) to the people (Lib. Pont.). 
L nder him Praxeas comes to Rome, and Cleomenes, the dis- 
ciple of Epigonus, teaches the N oetian doctrine there. Under 
him, Hippolytus takes an active part in the management 
of the Church of Rome, probably as Bishop of Port us, 
and as such, a member of the Presbytery. 
219. III. 1. Callistus succeeds Zephyrinus (4 years). 
222. ALEX. SEVe I. 1. CaUistus. 
 
Under him, three epochs of fasting appointed in the Church 
of Rome, in the 4th, 7th, and 10th month (Lib. Pont.) 
Great theological struggle at Rome. Callistns heading a 
K oetian party. Hippolytus opposing him. 
HippoIJ,tus's Chronicon ends with the first year of Alexander 
Severns: his Paschal Cycle begins with the same. 
1. Urbanns succeeds CaUistus (8 years). 
6. Origen is ordained priest at Cæsarea: expeUed by Demetrius: 
writes the fifth book of his Commentary upon St. John: 
stays with Firmilianus: writes the Hexapla. 
8. Urbanu
,
 


202. 


207. xv. 
211. CAUACALLA. I. 
213. III. 
217. ELAGAßALUS. I. 
218. II. 


223. II. 
228. VII. 
230. IX. 


CHUO:NOLOGICAL SYNOPSIS. 
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SI
CE the titue \vhen, under DOlllitian, Clelnens ,vrote his 
Epistle to the Corinthians, there had been no Ronlan bishop who 
is nmned in ecclesiastical literature down to the generation on 
which ,ve are now entering. The Shepherd of Hennas, written 
by the brother of Bishop Pius, who lived under Antoninus, and 
possibly at ROll1e itself, is the only specilllen of literature con- 
nected with ROll1e down to the end of the second century. 
The Christian congregation at ROll1e, to use the ,vords of Dean 
1\lihnan, in his recent classical ,york, " The Latin Church," ,vas 
during that period, at least in point of literature, rather a Greek 
colony at ROD1e than a representative of the Latin ll1etropolis 
of the world. Even the two literary productions ,ve have 
l1alned 'possessed no great influence or authority there. The 
Epistle of Clelnens ,vas read at Corinth in the religious ll1eet- 
ings of the congregation, even in the tilne of Constantine, and 
the Shepherd of Hennas ,vas regarded as Scripture throughout 
the Grecian ,vorld; but \ve never find it mentioned at Ron1e. 
The air of that city ,vas not congenial to speculative Christianity 
under any fornl: the thinkers it produced ,,-ere apt to lnerge 
the i.deal in the historical factor, and thus, in their conscious- 
ness, the Logos ,vas merged in the Son. The past ,vas to the 
ROll1all Christians a piece of antiquity, and the future only an 
object of useless speculation or wild Ï1nagination; but they turned 
their attention, above all others, to the present state and govern- 
ment of the Christian cOlnlllonwealth, of ,vhich the lnetropolis 
was the natural centre. To give practical advice to the 
brethren in the provinces ,vhen they ,vere in difficulties, to 
supply thell1 with alnple pecuniary assistance, and help theln by 
their influence at the palace, was their peculiar office, and it 
constituted their peculiar strength and privilege. 'Ve have seen 
how Victor used this influence, with SaIne incipient tendencies 
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to autocracy, indeed- but still upon the ,vhole, in a reasonable 
and right direction; and we have also seen how t\VO persons, 
,vho differed greatly from each other (Irenæus and Tertullian), 
c01l1bated this novel authority as threatening the independence 
of Christendom. We kno\v that, towards the end of the next 
generation, the African Churches, a Latin colony of Rome, 
although maintaining their internal independence, clung more 
and lTIOre to their metropolis; and that Cyprian ,vent farther 
than Irenæus in ackno\vledging the qualified suprelnacy of 
R0111e. 
As to the internal history of the Church of Rome itself, from 
Victor to Cornelius, ,ve have hitherto known scarcely anything 
positive, except mere nalnes. The genius of Neander and 
Dorner divined, that during this interval there Inust have been a 
theological struggle, if not a change of systeln; but the facts 
,vere \vanting to giVíe to their divinations a substantiated form. 
The great work of Hippolytus, and the person itself of tbis 
remarkable man, by wholn Caius, the Roman Presbyter, his 
contelnporary, is entirely thro\vn into the shade, have opened up 
such a ,vide field of facts and information on these t,vo subjects, 
that it is not to be \vondered at if those ,vho are pledged by 
their vows or their tendencies to a systelll irreconcilable with 
those facts and repugnant to that inforlnation, are doing all 
they can to shut up altogether the prospect offered to our eyes. 
They ,viII, however, not succeed in their efforts, as long as 
there is a spirit of research and a love of historical truth left in 
Europe and Alnerica. 
Referring IllY readers for aU particulars to the Letters reprinted, 
\vith notes, at the end of this volume, and to the Preface of this 
month (April, 1854) prefixed to it, I shaH here only draw the 
general outlines of a picture -first, of the state of doctrine and 
governlnent in the Church at Rome in the time of Hippolytus ; 
secondly, of the general l)osition \vhich he occupied in that 
Church; and, finally, of his distinguishing characteristics as a 
}TIan and an author. 
Rome and Alexandria, as sho\vn in Iny "Letters on 
Ignatius" (v. p. 1152. fr.), had iu COllnnon ,vith each other a 
peculiar organization, which produced a peculiar development 
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of that primitive metropolitan system. This is alluded to in 
the 35th of the A postolical Canons (Analecta, ii. p. 16.). 
According to this Canon the bishops of a tribe or district 
,vere to consider him who 'vas the first anlong theln as their 
head, and to do nothing important ,vithout hiln, as he again was 
to act under their advice. The presbytery of Alexandria and 
Ronle had, ho\vever, a sort of parochial organization of their 
own, ,vith extensive privileges. Curiously enough, \ve know, 
in sonle respects, more of the constitution of the Alexandrian 
than of the Roman Church. At Alexandria not only \vas 
the right of electing the bishop exclusively vested in the pres- 
bytery of the to\vn, but even that of ordaining the bishop 
elect of this parochially organized body. 'Vith regard to 
Rome, in the eighth century (the date of the earliest records 
referring to this subject), ,ve find the bishops of the cities 
of Tibur, Præneste, Tusculum, and Ostia, and of Portus, the 
borough ,vhich constituted the harbour of Rome, in exclusive 
possession of the right of ordaining the bishop of the metro- 
polis. We kno\v moreover that they had a share in his election, 
and even in great en1ergencies in the adn1Înistration and legisla- 
tion of his see. It is difficult for the historian to inlagine that 
places, \vhich, in the eighth century, 'vere sunk into insignifi- 
cance, should have recently acquired a right, not then in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the constitution, but, on the contrary, 
opposed to it. We 111ay, on the contrary, easily imagine that 
at a time \vhen every city, and even several boroughs, fonned 
a bishopric, \vith or without vil1ages around them, and had their 
presbytery or council of elders, and when even every small village 
which could not afford such a council, ,vas governed by a single 
clergYll1an, called a country bishop (Chorepiscopus), the subur- 
ban bishops should have certain rights, on the ground of their 
vicinity to, and intinlate connection with, the l11etropolis of the 
empire. Once in possession of such rights, \ve can understand 
that they should have kept them ,vhen the metropolitan system 
had developed itself throughout the whole Christian ,vorId, and 
when the Bishop of ROIne, already called Pope, was the ackno,v- 
ledged metropolitan of Italy, Africa, Sicily, and all the pro- 
vinces belonging to that adluinistrative and political portion of 
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the empire. Nor are there any but ilnaginary difficulties in 
the practical working of such a systeITI in the second and third 
century. ROlne was within reach of all those places in half a 
day's journey, fronl fourteen to twenty-four .lniles. The elec- 
tion of a bishop took place under ordinary circumstances, upon 
an average once in eight or ten years. Internal dissensions or 
great local troubles necessarily called forth the active Christian 
and episcopal sympathy of those bishops, and if, ås the canon 
indicates, and the facts suggest, their presence even was re- 
quired, such visits to ROlne could no nlore encroach upon their 
administration at hOlne, than the duty inlposed upon theln 
according to the clear \vords of the canon, of not acting, in iUl- 
portant matters, \vithout the concurrence of their chief bishop. 
But ,ve are not even left to conjecture on this subject. 
"Within sixteen years after the death of Hippolytus we have the 
first official record of thè mode in ,vhich the legislation and 
administration of the Church of Rome \vas managed in ex... 
traordinary circumstances. 
In the letter of Bishop Cornelius, generally called the 
sixth., he says: "When the \vhole proceeding had Leen 
related to lne, I resolved to convene the presbytery (placuit 
contrahi presbyteriu1l1). There ,vere also present in the council 
the same five bishops \vho were present to-day. lVly object was, 
that, after 111ature deliberation, the c<?uduct to be observed 
towards those persons migh t be determined by unanimous con- 
sent. In order to e
able thee to understand the feeling and 
advice of every single one, it ,vas resolved to nlake lTIinutes 
for thy use; they are subjoined to this letter. When this 
had been transacted, lVlaxilnus, U rbanus, Sidonius, and Inany 
brethren ",ho had joined then1, came i'llto the presbytery, suppli- 
cating that the past ITlight be entirely forgotten." 
Not only the place \vhere the episcopal council is held, is 
called presúyterÍ'lun, but also (and that is the original significa- 
tion, I Tin}. iv. 14.) the men cOlnposing this ruling council. 
There ,vere present, at the t\VO sittings alluded to, besides tbe 


'" Cyprialli, Epp. xlvi.; Cornelii, vi. See Coustance Pontif. Epp., ed. 
Schoenemann, p. 99. seq. Compare Ep. Iv. and Euseb. yi. 43. 
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faithful presbyters of ROIne, five bishops, who ,,"ere consequently 
111cIubers of the presbytery. 
Let us see who these five bishops ,vere. Most probably the 
bishops of Ostia, Tibur, Præneste or of one of the neighbour- 
ing places, and \vhy not the successor of Hippolytus, as Bishop 
of Portus, which, though not an old corporate and fortified 
I to\vn (civitas), \vas nevertheless, as the adjoining harbour of 
I ROllie, a place of great iinportance. It ,vould indeed be 
absurd to suppose that foreign bishops \vho happened to be at 
ROll1C \vere admitted to the council on great occasions, and 
that the suburban bishops had no regular place in the saIne 
council, as menlbers with certain rights. 
This being the 1110st natural solution of the circun1stance of 
Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus, being also designated presbyter, 
I think it unnecessary to recur to the explanation of Presbyter 
in the sense in ",-hich Hippolytus calls his own teacher, Irenæus, 
the well-known Bishop of Lyons, by that title (Refut. vi. 452. 
5:5. See Analecta, i.). However it Inay be explained, what 
Hippolytus said of his master lnight be said by later \vriters of 
lIippolytus himself, whonl one of the Byzantines elevates into 
a luan who had known the Apostles. But I think that the 
constitution of the Church of Rome explains the expression 
of Presbyter very satisfactorily. The constitution under Cor- 
nelius Blust have prevailed not only in the time of Hippolytus, 
but long before. 
The presbyters of the different parishes of ROine who formed 
the council of the Bishop of ROine in ordinary circumstances, 
were called, as a. corporate body, the Presbytery, 3S is proved by 
the very ,vords of the letter of Cornelius. The suburban bishops 
were therefore Inem bel's of the presbytery, and, as such, might be 
caned, less accurately, presbyters (of the Church of Rome). 
The 111embers of the presbyteries of Carthage and of Rome are 
called by Cyprian, in nlore than one passage of his Letters, 
fellow-presbyters (" conlpresbyteri ") of himself or of Cornelius. 
This designation though not accurate, is still ul1111istakeable. 
No difficulty therefore is created by Hippolytus calling 
himself (in the emphatic Proæn1iu111 to the Refutation, given 
textually in the Analecta) a bishop, in which capacity he is 
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represented in his statue, being seated on the cathedra; and 
by his being also called in a chronicle of the Church of Rome 
of the fourth century, by the side of " Pontianus the Bishop," 
" Hippolytus the Presbyter." 
The earlier \vritings of this remarkable Inan evidently belong 
to the reign of Severus. In one of then1 there seems to be an 
allusion to the anxiety which the Christians felt from rUlnours 
of the imlnediate coming of Antichrist, when, during that reign, 
the close of the second century after the traditional (and true) 
date of the nativity of Christ ,vas approaching. 
But the Refutation certainly is the depository, not only of 
t11e historical learning and theological and philosophical acute- 
ness of the author, but also of the most ilnportant and diffi- 
cult period of his life. 
After Victor's death, Z,ephyrinus deviated froin the ordinary 
practice of ROlnan rules in abstaining from speculative dis- 
cussions. Gnostìcisln, as Dualism, had been entirely de- 
feated by the Catholics; even in its expurgated form, as 
Theodotianisn1, it had been rejected by Victor. . But the Greek 
Christians continued nevertheless to make the Logos-doctrine, 
and the speculations necessari]y connected ,vith it, the ob- 
ject of their teaching. Irenæus had done so: the Montanist 
movement also dre\v the Christian mind po,verfuBy towards the 
higher regions of speculation, and forced even the practical 
Tertullian into nletaphysical abstractions. The great point 
\vas, ,vhether the preeminently 111onotheistic vie,v which bad 
always distinguished the ROlllan Church, although certainly 
not in an Ebionitic sense, might not be hannlessly connected 
with SOlne speculations respecting Christ's divine nature. 
Instead, ho,vever, of discussing the doctrinal differences 
between Hippolytus and Callistus in theological terms, I beg 
to refer my readers to the discussion upon it contained in 111Y 
Letters to Archdeacon Hare, and to the Essays, and shall siulply 
consider the question here in its bearing upon the philosophy 
of history. 
The ,vhole dispute, both as regards doctrine and discipline, is 
a fragn1ent out of a great tragical con1plication. In the great 
controversy respecting the nature of God, the Father, the Son, I 
I 
I 
! 
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the Spirit, the Logos, the Christ, Jesus, the problem of giving 
to the historical and philosophical factors their due position 
,vas too 111ighty to be solved by that age. It ,vas its glory to 
have attempted such a solution, but it ,vas its tragedy that it 
, made its own premature, itnperfect conclusions the pivot and 
badge of C hurcllln an ship. 'Vhichever ,vay the great minds 
of the third century turned, they necessarily involved them- 
selves in logical or philological difficulties and contradictions. 
The Roman Church was the very type of practical, historical 
Occidentalislll, as opposed to the intellectual, metaphysical 
East. Zephyrinus and Callistus were the first ,vllo tried to 
theorize, which obligeù them fall back again upon Greek 
writers. Hippolytus represented the Greek elelnent in the 
,vest, and he placed the J ohannean doctrine of the Logos at 
the head of a system ,,,hich so far necessarily subordinated the 
Logos to the Father, as being the offspring of an act of divine 
will. Callistus insisted so strongly upon the unity of nature in 
the Father a.nd Son, that he incurred the blame of having said 
that the Father ,vas crucified as Son. 
The same tragical cOlnplication lnust be acknowledged in 
the dispute respecting discipline. The system of Zephyrinus 
was certainly the n10re practical, and, as Döl1inger has conclu- 
sively demonstrated, consisted essentially in the admission to the 
Church by re-baptisln of those ,,,ho had been heretics and as 
such had cOlnmitted carnal mortal sins, a mitigation of the 
rigour of penitence afterwards extended by Callistus to the si- 
milar admission of those ,vho had conlll1itted other mortal sins. 
The one system might here and there lead to the sanction of 
imlnorality, the other to pharisaical rigorism. 
The assumption of spiritual po,ver, ,vhich belongs only to God 
and the conscience, and the exercise of ,",ocial and civil po,ver 
by a hierarchy, which absorbed the rights of the congregation, 
were the hvo fundamental errors which led to the ,vhole tragical 
complication both as regards doctrine and discipline. 
As a writer Hippolytus possesses neither the elegance of 
Origen nor the brilliant originality of Tertullian. His best style 
comes nearer to that of Clemens of Alexandria, but, unfortu- 
nately, he generally writes either in a very high-flown rhetorical 
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sty Ie or in none at aU. This is particularly the case with the 
Refutation. His Greek, therefore, is not only tainted \vith La.. 
tinisrns, but often (unless some of the \vorse passages are mere 
loose extracts) \vithout any style in the construction and con- 
nection of the sentences. 
These defects of style are very naturally the reflex of the 
defects of his intellect and character. His reasoning powers 
cannot be 111easured \vith the three men of genius alnong his 
contenlporaries \vholll \ve have Inentioned above. 
But it \vould be decidedly unjust to judge him either by his 
philological and metaphysical \vritings, or by his disputes with 
Callistus. 
To appreciate I-lippolytus, to understand the epithets of "most 
sweet" and" most benevolent," applied to hiIn by a contelnpo" 
rary of Chrysostoll1, and o.f" n10st eloquent," \vhich is Jerome's 
expression; in short, to understand the un bounded adlniration, 
and ahnost apostolic nilnbus \vhich surrounds his name in 
later ages, we lllUst leave this sad scene of controversy, and 
contemplate him as the serene, platonic thinker, \vith his wide 
heart for the universality of God's love to Inankind in Christ, 
and with his glo\ving love of liberty, and of the free agency of 
lllan, as being the specific organ of the divine Spirit, and the 
only one congenial to the very nature of God. 
These are the really distinguishing features in his cllaracter. 
We find them particularly developed in the Confession of 
Faith, which fornls the elaborate peroration to the great ,york 
of his life. I have given the Greek text in the Analecta, the 
literal English translation in the Letters to Archdeacon Hare, 
appended to this V 01Ulne. 
The next passage \vhich illustrates those characteristic features 
in the luind of Hippolytus, is contained in the conclusion of the 
fragn1ent of his "Address to the Gentiles " (en titled also" On 
the Substance of the Universe") which is preserved to us, and 
of which I have given the text in my Analecta, for the first 
time corrected and completed from the Oxford l\lanuscript. 
The fol1o\ving passage is taken froln this fragtHen t. 
After describing the state of things which awaits the righteous 
in a future \vorId (negatively of course, by showing \vhat draw- 
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backs and inconveniences they will not be exposed to), he con- 
cludes with the following words: "The full number of the 
righteous renlains undilninished with the righteous Augels 
and Spirits of God, and with his Logos. Thus the band of 
the righteous, both lnen and \V0111eU, relnains, ever young 
and incorruptible, praising God who hath brought them to 
this by laws and ordinances, gi \'en to them for their life-tilne. 
\Vith theln also the whole creation will sing unceasingly, being 
glorified by its change frolll corruption to incorruption, and by 
the cìeansing of the Spirit; nor will it be held in bondage by 
the chains of necessity; but, being made free, it will sing a ,villing 
hymn to its l\laker, together with all the Angels, and Spirits, 
and men, who have been freed from all bondage. If then, 0 
ye Greeks, ye will hearken to these words, and leave off the 
vanity of your earthly \visdom, begetting words only, and 
will 110t let your nlil1ds go astray, by spending your time in 
mere disputes about words, but will lend your ears to the God- 
inspired prophets, \vho are the interpreters of God and the 
Logos, and so believe in God, ye also ,vill become partakers 
of these things, and ye will receive the good things to come, 
and behold the path leading up to the boundless heavcn and 
the kingdom above. For God will then Inake manifest, what 
here He hath concealed -' those things which eye hath not 
\seen, nor ear heard, nor have entered into the heart of man, 
Iwhich God hath prepared for theln that love Him.' To Him be 
glory and power for ever and ever. Amen." 
\ His conviction that God works alone by the agency of the 
free Spirit, and that therefore all exercise of authority is subordi- 
nate, in His eyes, to the fulfilment of the duties connected 
:with it, Inade Hippolytus speak with a noble frankness of the 
egal as well as episcopal authority. In the fragment of his 
ork on the gifts of the Spirit in the Church (Charismata), 
'hich is preser\red substantially in the introduction to the 
ighth book: of the Apostolic Constitutions, a passage occurs 
\0 which I have already referred in my Letters to Hare. 
\.ccording to the text as now printed in the second volume 
f the Analecta, it stands thus: - 
"Let, therefore, no man among you be puffed up against his 
OL. I. T 
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brother, even though he be a Prophet or a worker of miracles; 
for if it were granted to us that there should be no more un- 
belief, the \vhole power of working miracles would become 
unnecessary. For to be a godly man procepds froIn the good 
disposition of anyone, but to perform 111iracles from the power 
of HÎ1n who worketh mightily in us: of these two points, the 
one regards our o\vnselves, the other God, who worketh in us, 
on account of the reasons we have mentioned before. There- 
fore, let neither the king despise the cOInmanders under him, 
1101' rulers their subjects. For if there be none to be ruled over, 
there is no need of rulers: and if there be no commanders, the 
kingdom cannot stand. But neither let a bishop set hilTIselfup 
above the deacons and presbyters, nor indeed the presbyters 
above the people: for the existence of the whole community 
rests on reciprocity. For. the bishop and presbyters are priests 
to some, and the laity are laity to sOlne.'* No\v to be a Christian 
is Ü1 our own po\ver; but to be an apostle, or a bishop, or any- 
thing else, is not so; but it appertains to God, who giveth us 
His gifts. 
" So much then about those who are thought worthy of gifts 
and offices. But this we add to what we have said: not every 
one who prophesies is sanctified, nor everyone who casts out 
evil spirits holy. For even Balaam, the son of Beor, the sooth- 
sayer, prophesied, though he was a godless man; and so did 
Caiaphas, the High priest falsely so called. For many things 
the devil himself foretells, and the evil spirits who surround 
him. Yet do they not possess, for all that, a spark of godliness; 
for they are oppressed by ignorance, through their own wilful I 
wickedness. It is clear, therefore, that the ungodly, even 
though they prophesy, do not by their prophesying hide their 
own ungodliness, nor will they t who cast out evil spirits be 
Inade holy by the relnoval of them: for they deceive one 
another, even as those who, for the sake of laughter, Inake 


'" This is the way in which I still continue to read the passage, substi- 
tuting TLVWV for TÍ1JWV - Ö Tf ydp f.7ríC1Kú7rO!; Ka} oi 7rpH;"f.-6TEpoí TLVWV lÌC1l'þ' iEpEÍr, 
Iwi oi Àa'ilcol 7'LVWV EiC1ì "7\a'iKO!. 
t It is quite evident that òaCpOVE!; is an interpolat.ion. I read o{;ói vi 
laípova
 f.,^-a-6vovTE
 IC T. '^-. 
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childish. play, and so destroy those who hold fast to theine 
But neither is an ungodly king any longer a king, ùut a 
tyrant; nor is a bishop oppressed by ignorance or by evil 
inclinations any longer a bishop, but he is one, falsely so called, 
cl10sen by men and not by God, even as Ananjah and Samajah 
in Israel. . . . . It follo,vs, therefore, that the bishops and pres- 
byters, falsely so called, will not escape the judgment of God. 
FOi'it is said to them, 'Y e are the priests who speak evil of 
I\-ly name: I will give you up to slaughter, even as Zedekiah 
and Achiab (Ahab), whom the King of Babylon roasted in 
the fire.,' as saith the prophet Jeremiah. But we say this, 
not as in any way despising the true prophecies; for we kno,v 
that these are being wrought mightily by them that are holy, 
through the inspiration of God; but in opposition to the daring 
of proud, boastful men; and we may add t that God deprives 
such of His grace: for 'God resisteth the proud, and giveth 
grace to the hUlnble.' " t 
This noble character and ,varin heart, combined with a rare 
knowledge and able use of speculative as \vell as Inoral Grecian 
philosophy, an enlightened and effectual zeal for infusing the 
heHenic elenlent of thought and intellectual liberty into the 
Western Church, and that conscientious struggle for truth, 
against falsehood and violence, ,vhich was cro\vned by Inartyr- 
dom; these are the eminent qualities ,vhich made Hippolytus 
dear to his congregation and to the Churches of the East and 
\Vest, and which ensure to the author of the Refutation an 
honourable place among the good men and the leading lninds 
of ancient Christendom. 


* See J creme xxix. 22. 
t The Greek text has leal 7rpOUTtei.VTf!;. Either lea;' must be left out, or 
else we must read, with the 1\188., 7TporTríOEfLu', 
t I Pet. v. 5. 
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OR 


THE AGE OF ORIGEX. 


FRO)! THE YEAR 231 TO THE YEAR 254. 


(Xth year of ALEXA...
DER SEVERUS to llnd of V ALE RIA....""'GS. ) 


Alex. Severus -lJfaximinus - Gordianus - Philippus Arabs - Decius - 
Gallus - Valeriall.us. 


PO
TIANUS. ANTERUS. FABIANU8. COR:NELIUS. LUCIUS. 


1: 3 



YI. } 
I. 13. 
II. 14. The Edict of Decius against Christianity. Fabianus dies a 
martyr. 
III. } 
GALLUS and 1. Cornelius succeeds Fabianus (two years). 
HOSTIL. I. 
252. GALLUS. II. 2. Origen at Athens. Commentary upon Ezekiel and tbe 
Song of Solomon. Cornelius dies, a martyr (?). 
III" } 
1. Lucius succeeds Cornelius. 
V ALERIAXUS. I. 
II. 2. Origen dies. 


231. ALEX. SEVe X. 


235. XIV. 
l\IAxnn:sus. I. 


237. 
238. 


III. 
IV. } 
GORDIANUS. I. 
244. PHILIP. ARABS. I. 
245. II. 


246. 
247. 


249. PITU.. AR. 
DECIUS. 


250. 


251. 


253. 


254. 


CIIRO:NOLOGICAL SYNOPSIS. 


III. 
IV. 


1. Pontianus succeeds Urbanus (five 
"ears). Demetrius 
succeeded by HeracIas. 
End of Latin translation of the" Chronicon" of Hippolytu
. 
Hippolytus, after the death of Alexander Severns, banished 
with Ponti anus to Sardinia. 
5. Ponti anus. 
 Hippolytus returns to Portus (?), and dies a 
martyr. Anterl1s, Roman Bishop, dies after one month. 
1. Fabianùs succeeds (fourteen years). 
2. Origen returns to Cæsarea after the death of Gordianus. 
8. Fabianus. 
9. His Homilies written down. The Epist1e of Jul. Africanus 
to Origen in Nicomedia. 
10. Heraclas.
 Dionysius succeeds him. 
11. Origen (sixty years old) writes his books against Celsus. 
Commentaries upon St.l\Iatthew and Prophets. Epistles 
to Emperor and the Empress Severa; also to Fabianus 
and other Bishops. 



ORIGEN. 


ORIGE
, born at .A.lexandria in the year 18:>, the son of the 
cultivated and pious Leonides, \vas, Jike the friend of his 
Jouth, Alexander, after\vards Bishop of J erusalenl, the pupil 
certainly of Cleulens, and perhaps of Pantænus. He was 
sixteen years of age when the persecution of Septin1Ïus 
Severus clailneù its victims at' Alexandria in 201. J..Jeonides 
died the death of a martyr: his wife prevented the ardent youth 
froln offering hilnself to share his father's fate, by hiding his 
clothes; but he \vrote to his father not to \vaver out of anxiety 
for his fan1Íly. Thro\vn upon his o\vn resources \vhen not Jet 
seventeen years of age, Origen ahnost imnlediately becalne the 
centre and guide of the Inany inquirers \"ho gathered together 
at Alexandria. It was at this date that he converted Heraclas, 
afterwards Bishop of Alexandria; and, at eighteen years of 
age, he was appointed by Delnetrius a catechetes, or teacher 
in the Church. But, at the saIne tin1e, he becalne the object 
of hatred to the fanatical nIob, by his zeal in cOlnforting the 
Christians, \vhen thrown into prison or conducted to the 
scaffold. He was often hunted by the mob, but rescued by his 
loving disciples, or by his o\vn undaunted courage and presence 
of mind. One day, ,vhen seized and placed at the entrance of 
the Telnple of Serapis to distribute palnl-t\vigs to those who 
entered, he accepted the office, but handed the paln1s \Vi th the 
words :-" Take this paItn ; not in the nan1e of the idol, but in 
the nalne of Jesus Christ." The office of catechetes \vas gra- 
tuitous: in order to Ii ,'e, he sold the only treasure he possessed 
besides the Bible - his classical library, \vhich he did for a 
pension of four oboli (about fivepence-halfpenny) a day. It 
was in tl1is po
ition that a glowing enthusiasln, and the literal 
interpretation of the \vords of Christ in l\1aU. xix. l
., led hitn 
into an aberration, 'which in later years he strongly condemned, 
T4 
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but which was, at aU events, inspired by the purest" moral 
motives.. 
His office obliged him to pay more attention than he had 
done before to the Greek philosophers; and, in company 
with his own pupil, Heraclas, he attended the lectures of the 
celebrated professor of philosophy, An1monius Saccas, the 
founder of Neo-platonism t, and teacher of Plotinus. 
He was twenty-six or t\venty-eight years of age, \vhen, under 
Zephyrinus (about $211 or Q13), he visited Rome, \vhere, ac- 
cording to a credible tradition, he heard Hippolytus preaching 
one of his homilies: a form of instruction afterwards so suc- 
cessfully used by Origen in delivering short commentaries 
on the books of Scripture. In visiting the en1inent n1en of 
Greece, Palestine, and Cappadocia, he conversed also with he- 
retica] teachers, thinking, as he says, that religious conviction, 
when grounded upon free - inquiry and iInpartial examination, 
stands firn1er than when it rests upon a servile obedience to the 
tyranny of the multitude.:1: Origen 'was not shaken in his 
Christian faith; but he acquired by these studies that patient 
love of truth, and that mildness towards' rnen of diffelent 
opinions, which distinguish him from most theologians ancient 
or modern. His influence in Alexandria and elsewhere was 
only strengthened by his liberal and courageous spirit. He 
converted many Gnostics; and, amongst others, that good lay- 
man, Ambrosius (afterwards a deacon), \vhom he delivered Froln 
his Gnostic taskmasters, and who remained through life his ad- 
mirer and generous supporter. It was in this period of his life, 
that Origen took up the study of Hebre\v, by \vhich he was 
enabled to become the first founder of a philological criticism of 
Scripture, and to master for the Church much of the traditional 
Rabbinical kno\vledge of Hebre\v: a gigantic effort, in which 
he scarcely has had a successor among the Greek and Latin 
Fathers besides St. Jerome, \vho, however, infinitely surpassed 
bim. 
Heraclas having relieved him of the burden of the prepara- 


. Baur's doubts as to the fact are ridiculous, in the face of the testimony 
of Eusebius. Neander, i. 1202. ff. 
t Neander, p. 1205. t Ibid. p. 1207. 
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tory catechetical school, Origen gained leisure to prepare lec- 
tures on Greek philosophy, such as Clemens had delivered as 
introductory to the philosophical knowledge (gnosis) of the 
Christian religion. We still possess the testirl10ny of one of 
his devoted hearers, St. Gregory 1"haumaturgos, to the circum- 
stance that Origen's lnethod taught thenl, above all, the art of 
learning to discover truth for themselves. 
Hitherto Origen had not published his cOlTImentaries. Am- 
brosius paid nUlnerous secretaries and copyists, to enable hiln 
to do so, that he might combat the Valentinian ,vriters, whose 
books seduced nlany; alTIOngst others, Heraclian. His great 
speculative work on the " First Principles" \vas published by 
his over-zealous adll1irer against his will. In a letter to Bishop 
Fabianus of Rome, written late in life, about 
45, Origen ex- 
presses his regret at not having expressed more cautiously 
some of the opinions delivered in that ,york. At the age 
of forty-one (about the year 2526), after having toiled so 
many years at Alexandria, Origen undertook, with the per- 
mission of his bishop, ,vho gave hin1 comn1endatory letters, a 
journey to Greece, and thence to Palestine. Here the great 
teacher ,vas ordained Presbyter at Cæsarea, under the auspices 
of Bishop Alexander, of Jerusalem. 
As in that day a Presbyter still meant a luan ,vho held 
the office of one of the elders of a given Church (which might 
be connected ,vith a local parochial charge), that ordination 
made Origen, the Catechetes of Alexandria, an Elder of the 
Church of J erusalelu, and not of his o\vn Church of Alexandria. 
This Church n1ight even declare such an unauthorised, although 
not illegal act, to be a virtual separation from his Church and de- 
prive him of his professorship in consequence. Such, indeed, 
was the opinion of the Egyptian Bishops and Elders, \VhOln 
Demetrius, now his enemy, first consulted about this affair. 
But the hierarchical party, ,vhose vie\vs were already tenòing 
to absolutism, went farther. Origen ,vas declared not to be a 
lawful Presbyter. This declaration had certainly a support in 
the letter of the ancient canon, excluding those \vho had COln- 
mitted self-1TIutilation; but the application of this canon" to so 


f< See Canon. App. xvii. Analecta, vol. i. 
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peculiar a case belonged to the Church which had ordained, 
not to that which had deprived him. Most of the Churches, 
hoviever (that of Rome in particular), adhered to the decision 
of the Alexandrian hierarch, and declared Origen's ordination 
void. He offered no opposition; but quietly left Alexandria, 
in 5230 *, never to return. Before his dep:lrture, however, in 
the midst of the storm raging against him, he finished the fifth 
volulne of his Comlnentary on the Gospel of St. John. 
But the hatred of Demetrius was not allayed by the peaceable 
conduct of Origen. He induced a numerous Synod of Egyptian 
Bishops to condelnn, as heretical, many of the positions con- 
tained in the book. on the" First Principles," and in particular, 
as it appears, Origen's opinion respecting the universality of 
final salvation. This opinion he had certainly stated so as even 
to hold out a prospect of the conversion of Satan himself by 
the irresistible power of the love of the Almighty. He had 
offered this as a philosophical opinion on a point not deter- 
mined by the clear teaching of Scripture. The argurnents he 
adduces are in general those of nearly all the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers before hinl. But hierarchs never have believed their 
o,vn absolutism safe unless based upon fear - the principle of 
action for all despots, as Montesquieu has well shown; and in 
every age their view naturally finds support from all unbelievers 
and materia1ists, baptised or unbaptised. For, since to them the 
Christian religion has no basis in reason, it Inust not lose the only ! 
hold it can have upon the nlind of the multitude (and therefore I 
the only excuse its existence offers to the enlightened), namely, I 
the terrors of an indefinite, and thus, to their apprehensions, I 
infinite and eternal punishment, which has vengeance and not I 
amendn1ent for its end. "Away ,vith Origen! What is to I 
becolne of virtue, and heaven, and-clerical power, if the fear of 
eternal punishment is not to be for ever kept 
efore men's eyes 
as the prop of human and divine authority?" So thought De- 
n\etrius, Bishop of Alexandria, in 
30. All the art
 of clerical 
persecution were used against the pious and courageous Pres- 
byter. At Rome, as ,veIl as else\vhere, false protocols of a 


* Neander, p. 1217. 
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disputation of his with the G'nostics were brought forw'ard 
against him; and he was condemned by the successor of Callistus, 
U not," as says St. Jerome, who ,vas no friend to his theology, 
"on account of novelty of doctrine - not for heresy - but 
because they could not bear the glory of his learning and 
eloquence." Still it appears as if the absolutistic tendency 
had had a still greater share in procuring his condelnnation 
than lnere personal jealousy, although the latter certainly co- 
operated. The Bishops of Palestine, Arabia, Phænicia, and 
Greece, ho\vever, supported the persecuted man. 
Origen expresses himself very n1Ïldly in speaking of the in- 
justice of the sentence pronounced upon him. 
He thus \vrites to his friend: " We must rather pity than 
hate them, rather pray for them than curse them; for ,ve are 
created to bless, not to curse." His whole life testifies to the 
sincerity of this sentiment. He continued his laborious task 
without even making any angry allusion to his persecutors. 
Except that, in his Commentary upon the ,yords of St. Paul, 
1 Cor. i. 25., he exclailns: '" The foolishness of God!' how 
I should be accused by the cavillers, in spite of all that I had 
said well, if I had only pronounced these ,vords ! " 
Our period opens for Origen in 
31, with the demise of his 
persecutor, Bishop Demetrius, who was follo\ved by Heraclas, 
Origen's pupil. He was not, however, recalled to Alexandria, 
the spirit of the clergy being evidently against him. In 238, the 
persecutions of the cruel barbarian Maximin us thre\v many of 
his friends in Palestine into prison, generally the presage of death 
by torture. It was at this conjuncture that Origen ,vrote his 
powerful address on IVfartyrdoln, exhorting Alnbrosius and 
his ,vife Tatiana to constancy in their faith in this extrelne 
trial. He begins \vith refuting all the -sophistries invented by 
their enemies for \veak-minded Christians, and then applies the 
doctrine of salvation to the supreme duty of confessing the 
truth, and of acting up to that confession unto death. This 
\vas the victory over the tyranny under which empires and 
nations had fallen; for it restored to man the consciousness of 
his duty and power. He is far from approving the desire of 
l11artyrdonl; but, ,vhcn called upon to confess, ,ve ought to drink 
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the cup offered. "The divine Word," he says, "has left to 
us that peace which He left to His Apostles; but it interposes 
the word betwixt the Ï1nage of the earthly and of the heavenly 
mind in us. He no\V wants to take to Himself our heavenly 
man, that \ve may come to that state \vhere there is no longer 
a division bet\veen what is godly and ungodly." 
Origen no\v ,vent to his theological friend, Bp. Finnilianus, 
in Cappadocia: a Christian virgin, Juliana, concealed hilTI for 
t\VO years in her house. Here he \vrote his laborious \vork the 
Hexapla, or the collation of the different Greek versions of 
the Old Testament, \vith each other and the Hebre\v text. 
The death of l\faxin1Ínus in 238 put an end to the perse- 
cution, and Origen returned to his occupations at Cæsarea. 
Summoned to Greece by the confidence of the Churches, 
he paid a vi
it to All1brosius
 at Nicolnedia. Evidently his 
spirits \vere already broken
 He is almost shocked by Julius 
AfrÎcanus, the chronographer, then a venerable old man, point.. 
iug out to him that the legend of Susannah, given by the 
Alexandrian version, ,vas spurious, and fonned no part of the 
Daniel of the Hebre\v Canon. He defends the authority of 
the book, saying that one could scarcely suppose God would 
not haye taken care that no such spurious book should have 
been delivered to the Church. Great danger might arise from 
such scepticism! Origen was then only 54 years of age. * 
His conlmentaries on Ezekiel and Canticles, ,vritten at 
Athens, ,vhither he ,vent from Nicolnedia, likewise exhibit a 
decided decay in his critical powers. 
In 24:4 Philipp us Arabs ascended the throne, ,vith ,vhose 
family Origen carried on a correspondence. In his reign 
Origen, now above sixty, ,vrote his book "Against Celsus," 
- a lnost learned apology for Christianity against one of its 
acutest and bitterest el1elnies-and the" Comlnentaries upon 
St. Matthe,v." Having been consulted by the Arabian Bishops 
(Beryllus of Bostra had consulted him before) on the ques- 
tion whether the soul slept and rose \vith the body, he decided, 


'" Redepenning places the correspondence with Julius Africanus in 245, 
or the sixtieth year of his age. 
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on cogent grounds, against this old Jewish opInIon. He did 
not, ho,vever, propose that the Synod should condemn those 
who believed otherwise, but he conversed with them, and tried 
to convince theln of their error. Origen had the satisfaction 
of seeing that when Heraclas died in 
i1.7, Dionysius, another 
pupil of his, was elected his successor. The saBle Dionysius 
had succeeded Heraclas in the professorship of Divinity. 
.L\lready in Q50 the first general systematic persecution of the 
Christians cOInlllenced, in consequence of the crushing edict of 
Decius. The illustrious defender of the Christian faith acted 
up to his own exhortations: he was thrown into prison, and 
subjected to the most exquisite tormen ts. In the nlidst of 
then1 he dictated letters full of consolation, comforting the 
brethren. After every kind of torture had been tried in vain, 
he was at last released, but died a fe,v years after\vards in 254, 
in the seventieth year of his age. His sepulchre at Tyre "'as 
shown even in the l\liddle Ages. His disciples and adlnirers 
all over the Christian globe were his living lnOllUlnent. Origen 
was not tall, but had a frame of colossal strength (owing to which 
and his endurance of labour he 'vas called Adalnantios, the lnan 
of steel). His appearance, ho\vever, \vas highly attractive, beam- 
ing as his face is said to have been with kindness and that 
majesty \vhich conIes from sanctity of mind cOlnbined \vith 
intelligence. 
The contemplation of the struggle and tragedy of his life is 
as elevating as it is touching. In its general features it is the 
struggle and tragedy of his age. It is, besides, the close of a 
great period of the history of Christiani ty and of the ci viliza- 
tion of mankind. 'Vith Origen closes apostolical Christianity as 
to its liberty of Blind anlidst tyranny and bloody persecution: 
his efforts are the last attempt made t() combine thought and 
tradition, and avert a confusion ,vhich he sa\v to be Ï1npending. 
Indeed they are the last efforts of ancient Christianity to treat 
spiritual concerns and traditions as intellectual, and as belonging 
to the inalienable dOlnain of Reason, under the guidance of 
faith, and ,vith the pledge of Îndividual self-responsibility. Soon 
after his time, a systematic persecution, an inflamed enthusiasln, 
and hierarchical pretension conspired to trouble the serenity of 
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the mind which such contemplations required. When those 
persecutions merged into favour, protection gave power and pri- 
vilege, and engendered internal persecution. Christian divinity 
as \vell as Christian society \vere dra\vn into the vortex of Byzan- 
tine tyranny and corruption, and conventionalism and forma- 
lisnl seized and gradually benumbed the members of the visible 
body of Christ. Origen's death is the real end of free Chris- 
tianity, and, in particular, of free, intellectual theology. 
We no\v proceed to an outline of his o\vn views of Christian 
doctrine and life, laying before our readers, out of his volulninous 
works, such thoughts and facts as ,vill enable them to enquire 
and judge by thetnselves. 


We commence with a sk
tch of his Christology, and of SOIne 
points connected there\vith. It is very desirable that the 
four principal \vorks of Origen, which might be compressed into 
two volunles, should soon be printed separately. They are the 
following :-First, the book on the First Principles, or funda- 
mental truths of religion, a general view of Christian doctrine, 
biblical and philosophical. Then the two essays On Prayer 
and On Martyrdoln, sho\ving how we have to appropriate to our 
own soul the salvation offered to us. The treatise On Prayer 
considers this with regard to the life with God, or the adora- 
tion; that On Martyrdom \vith regard to our converse \vith the 
world, teaching that we must confess the truth unto death. 
The fourth principal work is the Defence of Christianity 
against its fiercest adversary, Celsus, the heathen philosopher, 
who wrote in the time of Marcus Aurelius.* The first of 


* Of the book ITEpì TWV åp'Xwv, we have the excellent edition of that 
truly learned and judicious biographer of Origen, Redepenning. The essay 
IIfp
 Evxijç, from the only manuscript (which exists in England), has been 
the object of the critical care of Bentley, and is one of the soberest and 
most perfect works of .that immortal master of criticism, and of an anony- 
mous English scholar, worthy to glean after such a n1an. The text of the 
book ITEpì p,ap-rvpÍla;; is very readable, and as for the books Contra CeIsum, 
which exist only in the Latin translation of Rufìnus (anù here and there 
also in that of J crome), much has been done by J achmann anù Bindemann 
(18-12), besides Redepenning and Lonunatzsch. 
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these, that on the First Principles, belongs probably to the 
end of the first period of his life; the other three certainly 
all were composed in the age ,ve are now considering, the 
Seventh Christian Generation. The two ethical essays \vere 
written in the tilne of .the persecution of Maxin1inus, about 
236: the eighth book against Celsus about 
44. As to the 
first, it is nothing less than a speculative theological dis
ussion 
of the fundamental truths of Christianity, concerning God, the 
Father, Son, and Spirit, Free Will, Immortality, Eternity, 
Eternal Life. The principles here laid down in a concise fonn, 
and with great boldness, are in thelnselves the foundation of all 
later doctrinal Divinity, and, however impugned or ignored, 
misunderstood or condemned, stand erect, after sixteen hundred 
years, in their substantial parts amongst the scattered ruins of 
the systems of the later Greek, or Latin, or reformed Churches, 
the speculative parts of \vhich systems were more or less all 
developed oüt of those principles, even where they differ most 
wide]y from Origen. 
But what deserves still greater attention, is his ,vise Inethod, 
so soon abandoned by the teachers and leaders of the Ch urch, 
of stating clearly, in the first place, what are the points on 
which the Scripture, the only foundation of our faith, de- 
livers to us a definite, clear doctrine. The book begins ,vith a 
sUlnlnary of these articles, which is as it were the condensed 
expression of what \ve have hitherto met with an10ng the 
Fathers 0f the second and third centuries. On other points he 
states his speculative opinion, which he \vishes to be considered 
only as such; for these are subjects, he considers, on which we 
may differ philosophical1y, and on account of which \ve ought not 
to separate froln each other as Christians. All such opinions 
however must be held in agreelnent y.rith those great funda- 
mental truths \vhich are the rule ( canon) of our faith, and Inust 
like them be based upon Scripture. Christ is the truth: but 
Christ, as the 'V ord of God, spoke also in l\Ioses and the Pro- 
phets. This Word is understood by that Faith of \vhich the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (ch. xi.) speaks. This truth of Chris- 
tian faith has been taught in the Christian congregations in 
uninterrupted succession from the time of the Apostles, and 
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forms the ecclesiastical and apostolical tradition (ch. 4.). It 
may be reduced to the following points (ch. 4-9.):- 
I. "There is one God who created and ordered all things: 
He made the universe, \vhich had no existence before. This 
God \vas fron1 the beginning the God of all just and holy 
Inen, from Adan1 to Moses and the Prophets: the same who, 
àccording to his promise, sent our Lord Jesus Christ, that He 
should first call Israel, and \vhen the people of Israel proved 
faithless, then the Gentiles like\vise. This just and good God, 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, inspired l\loses and the 
Prophets: fIe is the God of the Apostles and of the whole 
Old and Ne\v 'festan1ent. 
II. " Jesus Christ, ,vho appeared on earth, "ras generated by 
the Father before all creatures. Having nlil1istered to the 
Father in all His behests
- for 'through IIilll all things are 
made,'-he ' eluptied' hinlself (Philipp. ii. 7.) in the last tirnes, 
and became incarnate nlan, being God, and having become man, 
reInained what he ,vas, God. fIe took a body, like our own, 
differing only in that it ,vas procreated by the Holy Ghost and 
a virgin. This Jesus Christ was born and suffered agony and 
death, not through an apparition, but in his o\vn person: in 
this his o\vn reality he rose from the dead, and, having con- 
versed \vith his disciples after his resurrection, \vas received up 
into heaven. 
III. "The Holy Spirit is in honour and dignity associated 
with the Father and the Son. It has not been clear1y revealed 
whether he \vas procreated or not procreated, or whether he was 
or was not the Son of God. These are questions to b
 inquired 
into, as far as \ve can, fronl IIoly Writ, and by intelligent re- 
scarc}]. But it is clearly the doctrine of the Church that the 
same Spirit has inspired every holy man, or Prophet, or 
Apostle, and that there is not one Spirit who inspired the men 
of God in ancient tilnes, and another who inspired those who 
lived in the time of Christ's advent. 
IV. "The soul, having a substance and life of her o,vn, will 
receive her reward according to her merits, either obtaining 
the inheritance of eternal life and blessedness, or being delivered 
over to eternal fire and torments: there will also be a time 
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when the dead shall rise, and that body which' here is so\vn in 
corruption \vill rise in incorruption,' and (what is sown in 
dishonour will rise in glory.' 
V. "Every rational soul has the power of free \vill. She has 
also to strive against the devil and his angels and the hostile 
powers, because they seek to load her \vith sins. But, if living 
rightly and advisedly, we are not subject to necessity, and 
cannot be absolutely forced to do evil or good, against our 
will. There are also angels of God, and powers created to 
n1inister to lnan and further the work of his salvation. 
VI. "This world ,vas created and began to exist at a given 
titne, and is hereafter to be dissolved on account of its cor- 
ntption. 
VII. "Finally, the Scriptures were \vritten by the Spirit 
of God, and possess not only the sense which is manifest, but 
also another latent meaning: for what is written are the formulas 
of certain intellectual lllysteries, and the images of things 
divine; the spiritual law, ho\vever, is only intelligible to those 
to whon1 the grace of the Spirit is given." 
This is ,,,hat we lllay call Origen's representation of the con- 
fession of faith common to all Christian Churches, so far as it was 
known and understood by him. A comparison of this short ab- 
stract with the other ,vritings of Origen proves that, in its essential 
points, it was truly the constant faith and doctrine of Origen. 
According to hiln, all Christian speculation must repose upon 
this doctrinal basis of Scriptural truth, as interpreted by the 
conunon consent of all those who have received the Gospel 
message. But our reason finds itself impelled to ask various 
questions on topics lying beyond these boundaries: as for in... 
stance, \vhat is the nature of the Holy Spirit? Is he the Son of 
God (as Hermas had positively assulued), or not? "\Vhat is the 
nature of the soul 
 Does it take its substance from the human 
seed, or has it another origin? and if so, is that origin procreated 
or not? or does it come into tIle body fronl ,vithout? What 
are the devil and the evil angels, and ,vhat is their lllode of 
existence? Is the COllllllon opinion ,veIl-founded that they are 
apostdte and fallen angels? 'Vhat are the good angels, and 
VOL. I. U 
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,vhen were they created? In this universe, are the sun and 
moon and stars living beings? 
The succeeding chapters treat more particularly of the follow- 
ing subjects: - 
I. On God. - God is a Spirit, a simple (monas) intellectual 
being, an indivisible Inind, the source of all intellectual nature 
(ch. i. 6.). There is in lnan, besides the senses for the outward 
world, an intellectual, Ï1nmortal sense, and by this God is 
beholden_ 
In his other ,vritings, Origen has thus eXplained his specula- 
tive ideas of the creation. The spiritual creation is eternal. 

iatter is nothing but the lilnitation of existence, which is 
necessary to the creature.. The spiritual creation is above all 
time, ,vithout beginning and \vithout end t; it is the will of 
God acting upon the divine nature, a ,vorld of ideas, an infinite 
evolution, fonning itself (as Plato has said) according to the 
eternity of the divine existence. 
The omnipotence of God is not an arbitrary power, but 
determined by his eternal nature, as being infinitely good and 
WIse. 
1'he rational beings created by God are not infinite in l1Uln.. 
ber, but present a great variety by reason of the changes to 
,vhich they are subject in consequence of their possessing the 
po\tver of free will. 
II. Of tlle Logos and of Christ. - The cOlnmunication of 
divine life to any spirit proceeds from the Logos of God, who 
is the lllanifestation of God's glory in its totality, not divided 
as in other beings. As there is one self-existent God, so there 
is only one divine or absolute Reason.t All truth therefore is 
objective, that is to say, is founded upon that prÏ1nitive one 
Reason in God. Wisdom is the development of the Truth. 
The substance of that truth has been working in lnan froln the 
beginning: "None of us," says Origen (Against Celsus) "is so 
stupid as to believe that the substance of truth did not exist 
before Christ's appearance on earth." 
 This divine principle 
* Neander, p. 1075. t Ibid. p. 979.. 
i Ibid. p. 1011., ClirnfeW!; and aVTO^óyO!; are his expressions. 
9 Ibid. p. 1012.. 
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which dwelt in Jesus of Nazareth is eternal. This is that 
wisdo111 of which Solol11on speaks *, \vhich God created before 
aU worlds: it is also called Only Begotten and First Begotten. 
It is not an abstraction, but a hypost:ttic (personal) po\ver, 
,,,hich makes man ,vise. God is, through it, eternally the 
Father, without a beginning, and all created things have their 
being, and are as it were pre-fonned in His eternal Son. 1'he 
hU111an principle is Jesus Christ. 
'Ve find the same principles like\vise maintained and carried 
out in the other works of Origen. The belief in Christ on 
account of his miracles (he says in his Comlnentary on St. 
John t) is the lo\vest degree of faith; which, on the contrary, 
ought to be founded on the conviction of the truth of his 
doctrines. The whole historical account of Christ's life is only 
intended to be a step to the knowledge of the Logos, \vho spoke 
through hiln. The Christ in the fornl of a servant is the pre- 
paration for Christ glorified, as the Logos is to lead us to the 
Father, whose substance is ilnmensely higher than that of the 
Logos, and belongs to Hil11 alone. The temporal (historical) 
Gospel is to lead to the eternal (spiritual) Gospel.t This eternal 
Gospel (the inward manifestation of the Logos in holy men) 
was already kno,vn to S01l1e minds before Christ; and, on the 
other hand, many Christians never rise to the kno\vledge of it, 
This knowledge, however, of the Logos, is not of a theoretical 
kind, but the fruit of holy life connected ,vith thought. But 
there is one Christ for the sinlplest and for the most enlightened 
Christians: Christ is, in a much higher sense than St. Paul, "all 
things to all men." He does not allo\v that the \vords of PauJ, 
" to kno\v only Christ and hilll crucified," apply to spiritual 
Christians, in the sense that there is no higher view of 
Christ. But hé also says 
: "Even when \ve have arrived at 
the highest intuition of the Logos, \ve certainly shall not forget 


* lIe means tbat apocryphal Book of 'Visdom which formed a part of 
the AleÀandrian Canon of the Old Testament. 
t Neander, p. 9-10. 
t Comment. on St. l\Iatthew . Neander, p. 942. 

 Comment. on St. John ii. 4. .xeanc1er, p 9.jl. 
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Christ's dying for us, because it is to this that \ve owe our In- 
troduction into the higher life." 
III. Of the I-Ioly Spirit. - H All truth respecting the Father 
is known through the revelation of the Son in the Spirit (cap. 
iii. sect. 4.). The work of the Father and of the Son is in every 
created thing, that oÎ the Holy Spirit only in those who have 
been converted to the 'ways of Christ and remain with God 
(sect. 6.). The work of sanctification is an ever advancing 
process; man is never safe ,vithout a longing for further pro- 
gress in divine blessedness':" 
He treats of these and other speculative subjects, as for 
instance the nature of the soul and the world, in the first and 
second books. The restoratlon of all things had been taught 
by hin1 at the end of the first, as he says in the beginni11g of 
the second. There also h.e treats again, and more profoundly, 
of the union of the divine and human nature in Christ, and says 
(cap. vi. sect. B.): "When thus \ve see in Hinl ,,,hat does not 
differ at all from human frailty, and again things so divine that 
they belong only to that first and ineffable nature of the God- 
head, the human mind is lost in admiration. If he perc
ives 
God, he sees the nlan: if he th:nks hÏ1n a man, he sees hÎ1n 
return fronl the dead with the spoils of death." .....4.nd after 
having given his o\vn mode of eXplaining the mystery of the 
incarnation, he concludes the chapter with these remarkable 
,vords: "If anybody shall find anything better, and prove what 
he says by clearer argulnents from Scripture, let his views be 
received in preference to lnine." He expresses the same sen- 
timent stilllnore strongly in a later passage of the book (ch. iii. 
sect. 4'.)' \vhere he treats of the soul. 
His o\vn explanations nlay be cOlllpressed in the following 
words (see eh. 5.): Christ had a reasonable soul, capable of 
doing good and evil, of a like nature to that of every other 111an, 
but his soul voluntarily fo}]o\ved after righteousness \vith such 
boundless love and TInfaltering constancy, that \vhat ,vas first 
free \vill becalne by habit nature. 
IV. o.r the Spirit. - He defines in t11e follov
.ing (seventh) 
chapter of the spcond book the progress of its operations, 
by showing hovi that which was the privilege of a few beca1ue 
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through Christ the property of all believing men. Christ is 
called the Paraclete (1 John, ii.) as interceder, the Spirit as 
comforter, giving consolation to the believing soul in opening 
the sense of spiritual knowledge (gnôsis). 
v. Of Redemption.-Like all the Fathers before him, Justin 
(to a certain degree) excepted, Origen had no idea of the atone- 
ment in the sense of the AnselIno-Calvinistic theory of satisfac- 
tion given by the death of Jesus to the Divine justice. On the 
contrary, Irenæus, as ,veIl as Marcion and Clenlens, considered 
that the only satisfaction that could come in question must be 
a satisfaction rendered to the Devil or the Demiurge. God 
(says Irenæus) ,vould not use violence like the devil, even in 
saving man, but, as it behoves God, save him by kindness, 
working \vith persuasion on his soul. The author of the 
Epistle to Diognetus says still better: God's eternal love has 
saved us by sending the Son, the holy, sinless one, whose 
righteousness covers our sins.. The centre of Origen's pecu]jar 
view is to be found in the intuition which he had of the eternal 
laws of the moral government of the world. Its aim and end 
is to break the po,ver of evil, which came into the ,vorld by 
man's n1Ïsuse of his free will, but, according to the laws of 
that moral government, merely to realise the triumph of 
good. That great victory over the po,ver of evil can be 
obtained only through the free sacrifice of the perfectly 
holy luan, ,vhich was fulfilled in Jesus. This, he says, is the 
universal belief of Inankind, only that we find it connected with 
superstition and error. "It was certainly not to God/' he 
says, " that Christ gave his soul a ransom (l\Iatt. xx. 528.), but 
to the Devil, 'who had usurped the po,ver over the heart of man." 
Christ died because he would, and when he would, not com- 
pelled by any force or necessity. The 
edemption wrought by 
Christ is appropriated through inward sanctification, by keep- 
ing the pledge taken in baptisln, to fight under Christ's banner 
against the evil one, and by ever-renewed repentance and faith. 
This is the true union with Christ, and through hiln with God, 
not the partaking of the Lord's Supper, which is only the 


· See N eanùe1'9 s beautiful exposition, pp. 1104 -] 121. 
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symbol of the eating of the bread of life. The sacramental 
bread is tl1e saIne as all other earthly bread. 
VI. .Of Free 1Vill. -- In this work and elsevvhere Origen may 
be said to have confessed his failure in solving the secret of 
free will and grace, of liberty and necessity, \vhen he supposed 
that the human soul contracted certain good or evil qualities in 
a fonner existence. Thus the Son of God (the Logos) selected 
for Jesus, as he said in the Fourth Book of the Principles, 
a soul which chose the good before it kne\v the evil. 'This is 
merely putting off the problem, not solving it. It is a falling 
off from \vhat he had stated before, that it \vas by doing the 
Father's will that Jesus attained to such a perfection of holiness 
that what l1e had freely and lovingly elected turned into 
nature. The reason is that here, as on some other points, 
Origen was already trammelled by vulgar opinions, which, 
though founded in error, obtained general assent. 
VII. Of the Consummation of all Things (Eschatology ).- vV e 
may sum up Origen's opinions respecting the end of the world, 
by referring to his fundamental principle, that finally, at the 
end of time, God will be all in all; not by the destruction of 
the creature, but by its gradual elevation into His divine being. 
This is life eternal, according to Christ's o\vn teaching. 
VIII. Of tile Inspiration of the Scriptures.-Origen assullled 
a threefold sense of Scripture, corresponding to the three kinds 
of men - the carnal, or purely historical; the psychical, or 
moral interpretation; and the spiritual, or speculative sense.. 
IX. Of tlte Christian Soul and Life. - Origen's anthro- 
pology was intimately connected with his ontological systeln. 
An men, according to him, have fallen, because they have used 
their free will for selfish purposes, and thus become connected 
with matter, which is limitation. The higher intelligences are 
those which no\v animate the great celestial bodies, being filled 
with love and longing after the general restoration. Of men, 
some are spiritual, some psychical, some material, or carnal. All, 
however, have in them some spark of the divine essence; and are 
made subservient to the realisation of the great divine plan of 


1\1 Neander, p. 9,)6. 
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tIle Universe, which tends to general restoration. We under- 
stand this plan but very imperfectly, because we perceive only 
a very lÏ1nited part of its realisation.'*' 
There was a first man, historically; but what is told as a his- 
tory of the fall upon this earth of ours belongs to the history of 
the spiritual world, and in this sphere Adaln is primitive hu- 
manity, and nothing else. t All souls ,vere original1y alike; 
but, having free will, prepared for themselves a different ma- 
terial existence in the nlaterial \vorld: they, however do not 
fall into animal bodies. 
The Spirit in man (his spiritual element) is that ,vhich 
counteracts the down,vard selfish tendencies of the Psyche, and 
is the organ of communication ,vith God. Of this communi- 
cation, prayer is the highest type. It is the in11nediate ex- 
pression of the Christian's life \vith God. 'Ve have already 
observed above, that one of his finest and deepest \yorks is de- 
voted to a philosophical inquiry into the nature of Prayer. 
Origen taught, that as the Son is inferior to the Father, as 
touching the substance of his Being (although he has a personal 
existence of his own), he cannot be the object of adoration or 
address, considered absolutely, but only in reference to the 
Father. This I believe to be the shortest and Inost intelligible 
formula for his theory.::: "Christ," he says, "is, to all 
Christians, the ,yay, the truth, and the life: it is through Hiln, 
as the mirror, that Paul, and Peter, and all those who are like 
them, beheld God." Before His coming, Inen kne,v only the 
Creator and Ruler of the world. Christ taught them of the 
Father, made theln children of God through the spirit of 
adoption, and taught theln to pray to HÜn as their Heavenly 
Father. Christ, therefore, in saying "One only is good," 
teaches us, as it ,vere, to pray not to hÍ1n who ,vas or- 
dained by the Father to be our high priest and advocate, but 
to the Father through this high priest and advocate, ,vho has 
been telnpted like us, yet, by the grace of God, relnained 
without sin.
 


'" HomiI. iv., in J es. 
 1. Neander, p. 1078. fr. t Neander, p. ] 080. 
t See on this difficult subject Neander, i. 1017. fT. 

 De Orat. c. xv. 
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But, as in thought, so in prayer and worship, the psychical 
man does not see God but in Christ; and, therefore, makes 
Christ the object of prayer. It is, ho,vever, the ailn of Christian 
Efe to ascend to the spiritual element, which is the higher and, 
as it were, superhuluan part in lnan. It speaks to Inan as 
conscience, warning, judging, and punishing; and as the con- 
sciousness of God, ,vhich points to the cause of the Universe as 
the Centre of all spiritual life and the Source of Law. Moreover, 
this spirit alone is in1mortal; and, in the n1on1ent of death, it 
leayes the souls ,vhich have during life rebelled against it, 
instead of allowing it to rule over them. The others must pass 
through many purifying stages of existence, as the human souls 
have done already who are now living on this earth. But the 
divine element ,vill triumph at last, as a consequence of the 
irresistible po\ver of God, who is Love. 
The real mainspring of - evil lies in self; and as the psychical 
n1an is the man "of self-intel'est well understood," he is, in a 
certain sense, farther from the divine Efe and from redemption 
than the carnal man, \vhose very sins make it more easy to 
bring him to repentance, and thence to salvation.. No mûl1 is 
constrained to be subjectively evil: he may be saved by ex- 
ercising his free will, and ceasing to oppose hÏ1nself to the 
\vill of God. t 
It was through the ever faithful obedience of the soul of 
Jesus to the Spirit within Him, which was the Logos itself, 
that she becalne entirely one ,vith the Logos, was made Diville.
 
Through that divinizing spirit the Psyche becolnes again 
1\iind (Nûs). To attain, as nearly as possible, to that state, is 
the highest scope of Christian life. As to Jesus himself
 it is 
not clear whether Origen carried out consistently in his own 
mind the idea, stated above, that by the holiness of his earthly 
life his soul becalne divinized, or whether Origen mythically re- 
ferred this act of Christ's God-devoted soul to a former exist.. 
ence.
 But it is essential to bear ahvays in lllind, that Origen 
did not consider the Psyche of Christ as absorbed by the Spirit, 


. Neander, p. 1085. 
i Ibid., p. 1099. fl. 


t Ibid., p. 1086. 
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but as continuing in its free action. 'Vhat he had in his mind 
,vas nearly the same as ,vas taught a thousand years after him 
by the German School of the "Friends of God" (Eckart, 
Tauler, and the anonymous author of the German Theology) 
,vith the clearness and simplicity of a spiritual gospel. 
The saIne may be said \vith perfect truth of Origen's sublime 
and pious, but not always philosophical theory of prayer. His 
system ,vas not sufficiently profound, nor his mind sufficiently 
free, tü solve the apparently, for him, insoluble problem of 
reconciling man's free determination ,vith the eternal Providence 
of God. As Redepenning very profoundly observes, " He keeps 
to the Divine objective elelnent, \vithout which all theoretic 
religion falls to the grou
d, and the door is opened to a bottom- 
less pantheism, in \vhich the soul, itnagined to be all in all, 
ends in losing herself." But those ,vonderful men of the 
fourteenth century kne\v and taught the true solution, though 
l1Ïtherto they have scarcely found any follo\vers, with the 
exception of Luther. 
Origen's theory of prayer is intimately connected \vith his 
view of sanctification and holiness. It is that of the apostolic 
tilne, as preserved in the East, ,vhich Irenæus and Cyprian in 
vain strove to reintroduce into the Westel'n Church, and the 
prophet of ,vhich is 1"ertullian, in his book on Prayer. Ac- 
cording to Origen, it is the Divine Word or the Spirit of God, 
in us, ,vhich really prays, and this, the only real, prayer is ahvays 
heard, because, in following the aspirations of the Word in us, 
the soul, thus exercising her highest act of free will by freely 
giving herself up to God, necessarily tends towards God, as the 
Highest Good, and falls in with his eternal decree of love. 
Prayer is the hymn of creation of the universe: the Sun and 
1\ioon and all the Stars as ,vell as Christ '"Ind the Holy Spirit and 
all blessed Spirits, praise God, ,vhich is the privilege of all 
rational beings. To man it is ,vhat Clemens has called it, " the 
converse of the soul ,vith God." The
,vhole life of the believer 
may be said to be one connected great prayer. Prayer in the 
highest sense is always connected \vith thanksgiving, and there- 
fore with the recollection of Christ our Redeelner, ,vho is OU1' 
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High Priest; and it is addressed, not to Christ, but to God 
hÌ1nself - His Father and our Father.. * 
The Lord's Prayer is the treasure of godli ness: the large 
and deep explanation he gives of it t, is the finest part of the 
book, and has never been surpassed, unless, perhaps, in Luther's 
celebrated" Auslegung." 
As to public \vorship, Origen recommends it as having a 
peculiar blessing froln the communion of those who \vorship in 
the spirit, in the presence of the Lord and the holy angels, 
and, " as I think," he adds, "also of the spirits of the departed."
 
But \vithout ilHvard devotion it may, on the contrary, be hurt- 
ful. In this public \vorship, Origen evidently represents prayer, 
in the highest sense, as adoration, the most sublime part. "It 
is true," says Origen (Against Celsus 
), "we have no temples, 
no altars, no images; but the true tel11ple of God is in the 
highest sense Christ, God's Inirror in hUlnan nature; then also in 
all the faithful \vho have Christ's spirit: their souls are living 
statues, \vith \vhich no Jupiter of Phidias can be conlpared." 
And in the saIne book II, "All \vho can say, in truth, we have 
risen \vith Christ and ]1ave heen seated with him in the kingdOlll 
of heaven, live ahvays in the Pentecostal days" (the fifty days 



 Orig. de Orate c. xv. et xx. 
t C. xxii. - xxx. p. 170. - 273. ed. Lommatzsch (vol. xvii.) 
i De Orate c. xxxi.; p. 283. ed. Lommat. I must not pass over in silence 
that the otherwise very learned English editor of this treatise (Reading) 
indulges a mere fancy in supposing that Origen's suggestion as to the 
most natural arrangement of our private prayers (c. xxxiii.), has any 
reference to the order of the liturgical service. I can now speak of 
this confidently, as I have restored the order of the Alexandrian service at 
and before the time of Origen. The order of a devotional exercise which 
Origen suggests refers to his exposition of the different elements of prayer. 
lIe proposes an introduction (as it were a præfatio), and a conclusion in the 
ordinary ancient form of the Doxology (Praise to God through Christ in the 
Holy Spirit). In this frame he places three heads: first, thanksgiving 
(Evxapuj'Tía): secondly, confession of our faults and sins (ópoÀoyía): thirùlJ, 
prayer for our own wants and those of all and about our families, and beloved. 
Redepenning (ii. 54.) has inadvertently assented to Rue's approval of Head. 
ing's inadmissible explanation. 

 L. viii. 9 17. Neander, p. 497. 
II De OraL e. 12. Neander, p. 491. Compare Ucdcpcnning's beautiful 
exposition, vol. ii. pp. 31-48. 
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from Easter to Pentecost).. Baptislll and Conul1union are synl- 
bols of inward things ill ulan's mind, and have no saving effect 
I in themselves, as we have seen above in speaking of redemption. 
As to externals (posture, place, time), he recommends thelll to 
be treated as such. t 
Origen's anthropology and ethic philosophy \Vas not confined 
to the contemplation of the divine principle in praJer and wor- 
ship, nor to speculative thought: he preached, as he lived, the 
undaunted 11lanifestatiol1 of that divine principle, in confessing 
the truth, anù dying for it, if required. 
This is the subject of the collateral and contell1porary \vork 
of his, on J.\tlartyrdom. 
If we look back to the causes of this mixture of truth and 
error, of real philosophy and of fancy and delusion, ,ve shall 
find thenl to arise principally from Í\vo circumstances. 
The first is the \vant of respect for reality. As all know- 
ledge of reality, so also interpretation rests upon this 
basis. 'Ve can no 1110re interpret the Bible, the mirror of 
God's ways in the history of mankind, than the book of God 
in nature, ,vhich is the creation, \vithout respecting the laws of 
their existence, \vhich God's ideas iInpressed upon J\ian and 
Nature. All things have in them one and the same Divine 
law, but according to their specific and generic nature. The 
species and kinds which ,ve find in them are God's o\vn first 
law in then1, God's thought of them. N O\V, Origen has little 
respect for this historical interpretation of facts, still less for that 
of thoughts, and none at all for that of their union. In his eager- 
ness to express this feeling of the harmony \vhich they display 
through their partaking of the Divine nature, he steps over 
the limits and boundaries of reason, \vhich are God's o\vn 
laws imprinted in the finite. 'Vhat he r10es \vith a mind full 
of thought, most of his theological successors, in eXplaining the 
Bible and the Creation, ha\?e done without any but conventional 
notions. 
I And what is the deeper cause of this? The despair of that 
real world in which the Christians lived! 


:J L. viii. c. 22. 


t C. 34. 
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And this brings us to the second cause: the ,vant of a 
Christian comTllon\vealth. This alone would have been the 
proper receptacle and enlbodin1ent of those thoughts of Christ, 
,vhich, regenerating and reconstructive in thelIlselves, becalne 
at that tilne corrosive and destructive eleluents, because they 
could not be realised, and which by their, however imperfect, 
application to society, satisfy the human intellect and heart, 
and produce and preserve that balance of the mind, and that 
harmony of its po\vers, \vhich alone constitutes its healthiness. 
Those \vho fullowed.. Ol'igen ,,'ere thus one-sided without 
philosophical ideas, as Origen and his best contenlporaries 
were with ideas. Thus they fell into servitude, and prepared 
an intellectual and spiritual bondage of the Christian world, 
\vhich could not be broken till after a lapse of more than a 
thousand years. It is against this slavery that ,vise and good 
men are struggling no\v, while fools and rogues rivet their chains 
by attelnpting to break them by violence and revolution, and 
to en1ancipate the bestial element in order to make it do the 
work of the Spirit. 
What this means I explain fully in my Sketch of the Philo- 
sophy of Religion. 
It \vill be sufficient here to state, in a few concluding words, 
the grand general results of the history and philosophy of pri- 
mitive Christianity, of which ,ve have endeavoured to lay 
before our readers the principal facts in the fornl of a picture 
of the leading ll1en who flourished during the first seven gene- 
rations of the Christian Church, and of the ideas which swayed 
the Christian mind in that monlelltous period. 
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RETROSPECTIVE AND PROSPECTIVE 
VIE'Y. 


CHRISTIANITY is a history and a philosophy. This it has, to a 
certain degree, in comnlon \vith all religions, and, in particular, 
with those founded upon \vritten records. But the peculiarity 
of Christianity is, that it alone possesses a true historical basis, 
whose character is neither mythical nor doubtful, but at once 
spotless and universal; and a true philosophical basis, the 
principles of \vhich are identical \vith the intuitions of Reason 
and Conscience, to which they perpetually appeal, above all 
ritual or constitutional authorities or usages. 
The historical basis of Christianity is the life of Christ and 
the teaching of His Apostles, as contained in Scripture. 
The life of Christ does 110t sin1pIy exhibit to us the lllost 
: sublime moral teaching, but all His ,yorks and precepts cen tre 
in that which constitutes Hiln, on the one side, the Son of God 
in an unparalleled sense, and, on the other, the brother and 
ensample of allinan kind. Christ is the Son of God by the con- 
stant presence of the Divine Spirit, and by that conscious self- 
,sacrifice of \vhich His \vhole life formed one act and His death 
was the seal. Christ is the Son of l\Ian - not a J e\v, not a 
Gentile, but a l\;Ian - the eternal Dlodel of Humanity. These 
two views are inseparably united; for Jesus is the Son of l\fan, 
as being an infallible mirror of that divine love which created 
the world, and \vhich presides over the destinies of mankind. 
His whole earthly existence being thus one expression of unity 
:with the Divine Will, His individualit)" is at once strictly his- 
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torical and eternally ideal; and such is the character which He 
has imprinted upon the religion taught by His disciples. 
It \vas this individuality of Christ which gradually enlightened 
and inspired the Apostles \vhen left to themselves. They un- 
derstood cOlnparatively little of Christ's teaching ,vhile He 
,vas yet among them; but, according to His promise, they \vere 
"led into all truth," when, under the guidance of that Spirit 
,vhich came from Him, they began to apply Christ's religion to 
aU mankind. The teaching of St. James and St. Peter, of 
St. Paul and St. John, agree in substance, \vhile they each 
present a strongly marked and, so to speak, a typical indi- 
viduality, foreshado\ving the elements to be after\vards de- 
ve]oped in the Christian Church during the course of the 
eighteen centuries already past, and those \vhich are yet to 
come. 
Divine revelation is therefore eminently, and in the highest 
sense, a history, a sacred history, a history of God in Ì\Ian, 
based upon universal principles. But as the History of which 
Christ is the centre is the key to the whole history of man- 
kind, so the complete understanding and application of this 
Sacred History rest upon the belief that there exists a moral 
government of the ,vorld as a universal Law, upon \vhich the 
progress and prospects of lllankind depend. The progress of 
the understanding of Christianity as a history is therefore in- 
dissolubly connected with the progress of that fundamental 
belief, and upon the understanding of the la\vs of gravitation 
which prevail in the intellectual \vorld. Sound religious faith 
cannot exist without a sober, reasonable belief in the truth of 
certain historical facts; but it can no more rest exclusively upon 
a history than it can upon a myth or a legend. It ,vould, 
ho\vever, be a great mistake to suppose that Christianity 
rested ultilnately upon a philosophical system. 
Even the speculative element which it contains takes an his- 
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torical form. It does not present itself as an abstract systeln, 
but as a divine evolution, centering in the consciousness \vhich 
Christ had of Hilnself and of His union with the Father and 
with His brethren. Speculation therefore can no lnore absorb 
this individual consciousness than its historical expression can 
supply the place of systematic dialectic reasoning, which lnust 
vary according to the horizon of the speculative mind and 
the general method of reasoning. 
The philosophy of Christianity is divine because it descends 
to the very depths of the longings and instincts of the pious 
soul, while it rises to the loftiest flight of aspiration and con- 
scious thought of which the contemplative spirit of man is 
capable. And it does so precisely because it is independent 
of national and conventional interests and peculiarities, and 
of the dialectic forn1s of a particular age. It enlightens the 
philosopher because it offers a Life, and not a System. For it 
centres in the highest instinct of humanity, \vhich assumes 
as a postulate that there exist a real and eternal union of the 
Soul with God, and a n10ral governn1ent of the 'vorId, \vhich 
tends towards progressive good as a consequence of the very 
nature of God, which is Love. 
Reason is suulluoned by Christ and His Apostles to apply her 
powers even to the investigation of the divine nature, of \vhich 
the hurnan mind is the finite luirror and evolution; but all her 
operations are so intimately connected \vith the dictates of 
Conscience, that they cannot be understood, still less exert 
an active, freeing, regenerating influence, \vithout the recog- 
nition of the la\v of conscience. This again requires a con- 
stant recollection of the contrast existing behveen the ethic 
ideal, which unc0111pr0111ising conscience demands, and the 
shortcoll1ings and failino-s of hUlnan nature , struo'0'1ino- between 

 0 . 00 0 
Self and God. 
Christianity therefore is the realization of all fOl'eshado,vings 
j'OL. I. X 
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in nature and history, and the consulnmation of aU religious 
sYlubols, both Je\vish and Gentile. This is true, especially as 
to Sacrifice, \vhich is the fundaluental mystery of all religion, 
whether considered as worship or as life. 
The self-devoting life, and the holy and conscious death of 
Christ for mankind, in unity with the Father's \vil1, is the first 
realization of the great Sacrifice of luankind. In like Inanner 
the Life of Christians, individually and socially, is the ever- 
continuing Sacrifice of Thanksgiving, that is to say, of self- 
devotion fro In gratitude to God, the Creator, Redeemer, and 
Sanctifier, through Christ. 
All the intellectual mysteries of Christianity are the mys- 
teries of the individual soul a\vakening to the consciousness 
of her eternal glory, and- of humanity rising to that of its des- 
tiny. All its sYlnbols and mysteries are not only capable 
of a rational and philosophical explanation, but they require 
it. The key, ho\vever, to their in\vard effective understanding 
is in the conscience; and, therefore, in the acknow ledgrnel1t 
of moral self-responsibility, and in a holy life, according to 
the example of Christ. 
Christianity further teaches distinctly that this la\v of indi.. 
vidual life is the law of the universe - the principle of the in- 
tellectual and moral l(oslnos. I 
The history of mankind is the development of a divine plan I 
of progress froln instinct to reason, from Í1npulse to conscious ] 
principles, which is aU sumn1ed up in the expression - transi.. 
tion from physical necessity to Inoral freedom, froln unconscious 
nature to conscious spirit in nature. The kingdoms of the 
prince of this world are to become the kingdoms of God; 
brute force and blind necessity are to vanish in the liberty) 
of the children of God; and the state as \vell as the family, 
mankind as ,veIl as the individual, are to be made cOl1fofll1able 
to this law of the universe, revealed in the Gospel, and realized, 
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although imperfectly, in the history of the Christian \vorld and 
of society. 
The basis of Christianity is therefore indestructible, in spite 
of the frailty of some of its accidental supports, and the imper- 
fection of its superstructure. 
So also the unity of the Church, ,vhich is the unity of the 
human race, is indestructible, in spite of aberrations, mistakes 
and lnisdoings, and indeed by Ineans of theln. 
This character of Christianity, grand from its sinlplicity as 
well as depth, is the pervading spirit of all the leading Ininds 
from St. Peter to Origen, and the connecting link between the 
seven generations of apostolical Christianity. 
A twofold despotism and the great social and political re- 
volution in the European \vodd successively interfered to pre- 
vent the organic develoPlnent of this spirit. The theological 
system built up since is conventional: it is based upon misin... 
terpretation and upon Council fonnularies, ,vhich were a ,vall 
between the theologian and Scripture as well as reason. These 
formularies of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, 
are the confession of a failure, and have made the most 
sublime part of our theology conventional and hollow. 
As regards those Churches ,vhich insist upon hierarchical 
tradition, both as to dogma and authority, they acknowledge, and 
cannot help ackno\vledging, the paramount authority of the :first 
links in the chain of that historical developulent whichthey can 
tradition. The undeniable facts of that age accordingly' witness 
against them as nluch as they do in favour of free Christianity. 
The liberty which the early Christians enjoyed even in a 
sinking and decrepit age, has by the restoration of the principle 
of civil liberty and religious toleration becolne an inalienable 
possession for us and for the 1iving Christianity of future ages. 
Humanity may live upon truth in forn1s into which error has 
crept, but never upon demonstrable falsehoods and deceptions. 
x2 
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Christianity sprung up and flourished under a despotic govern- 
ment, but it cannot thrive under false professions. All theo- 
logical formularies, posterior to the age of free Scriptural 
development, must therefore, even in the eyes of those who 
take their stand upon a tradition which is neither Scripture 
nor history, be considered as secondary and provisional, requiring 
new Scriptural investigation and philosophical discussion. We 
lllay understand these later formularies as being apologetic 
measures against those \
ho attacked, or seellled to the n1ajor- 
ity of the clergy to attack, the
 principles of the faith of the 
Apostolical age - a faith which certainly is based upon the 
two indestructible pillars of Christianity, Scripture and con- 
scientious Reason. This liberty being conceded, those formu- 
laries lllay be tolerated. But they are as intolerable as a rule 
of faith, as they are irreconcilable with ancient Christianity. 
That Apostolical Christianity, however, and therefore all 
future Christianity, is absolutely irreconcilable \vith an hierarchi... 
cal despotism which arrogates to itself the fight of interpreting 
as well as applying Scriptural tradition. Such a despotism 
,veakens and gradually destroys, in individuals as well as 
nations, that which is the foundation of Christianity - moral 
responsibility and belief in truth. I 
In professedly Christian states, Christianity is for the same 
 
reason irreconcilable with any system of government, whether I 
despotic or republican, which, either by its principles or actions, 
impairs the basis of all religious belief, the faith in nIoral 
responsibility and in a divine 1110ral order of the \vorld. 
Christianity is a consuming fire not only to the individuals 
who profess it, but also to the nations and governments which i 
I 
lllake it their standard: more conspicuously so indeed to the 
latter, because their judgment takes place upon this earth. 
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THE book which I venture to present to the Public, has grown out 
of letters written to an English friend, on a subject of common in- 
terest: and I must plead this circumstance as my apology for undertaking 
a task so hazardous as the composition of a work in English Inust always 
be for a foreigner. 
The subject itself requires 110 apology, nor does it need any recom- 
mendation, in the eyes of a Public alive to whatever is connected 
with Christianity. A few words only of introduction, on the history, pur- 
port, and bearing of the patristic relic which is the immediate object of this 
inquiry may be desirable in this place. 
Some months ago, a curious problem was presented to the Christian 
world, by the publication of an important work, long lost, treating on the 
primitive doctrinal history of the Church.t The book is evidently au- 
thentic, and was written under Alexander Severus, or about the )'f'ar 225 
of our era. I believe it can be proved by unanswerable argl1ment
, that 
its author is not Origen, but an illustrious and iufluential member of the 
Church of Rome itsplf, in short, no less a pprsonage than 81. Hippolytus. 
This circumstance does not diminish, but enhances, the value of this re- 
covered relic of antiquity. For Hippolytus, as a disciple of Irenæus, and 
being about twenty years older than Origen, must have enjoyed, on many 
important points, still mon' than he did, the living tradition of the Apostolic 
age: his name and character are not involved in any reproach or sus- 
picion of heresy, as those of the great Alexandrian doctor unfortunately 
are: and further, as a member of the Roman Presbytery, he could speak 
with the highest authority on the affairs of the Church of Rome. Through 
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his master Irenæus, the Apostle of the Gauls, and disciple of Polycarp of 
Ephesus who had caught the words of the Apostle of Love from St. John's 
own lips, Hippolytus received the traditions anù doctrine of the Apostolic 
age from an unsuspected source, while, as a Roman, he recollects, and 
describes from his personal knowledge, the secret history of the Church 
of Rome under Commodus. In his riper years, he had wituessed suc- 
cessi vely the important administration of two Roman bishops: the 
one, Zephyrinus, who succeeded Victor, contemporary of Irenæus; the 
other, Callistus, who occupied the see of Rome during a great crisis of 
that Church in doctrine and discipline, and whose life and character are 
here for the first time disclosed. 
The book gives authentic information on the earliest history of Chris- 
tianity, and preci
ely on those most important points of which hitherto 
we have known very little nuthentically. It contains extracts from at 
least fifteen lost works of the Gnostic, Ebionitic, and mixed heretical 
schools and parties of the earliest times of Christianity. These extracts 
begin with the account of heresies which existed in the age of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and consequently preceded the Go
pel of St. John. They 
go down, in an uninterrupted line, to the first quarter of the third century. 
'Ve have here, amongst others, quotations from the Gospel of St. John 
by Basilidt,s, who flourished- in the beginning of the reign of Hadrian, 
or about the year 117; furnishing a conclusive answer to the unfortunate 
hypothesis of Strauss, and the whole school of Tubingen, that the fourth 
Gospel was written about the year 165 or 170. l\Iany other points of 
almost equal importance are settled for ever by these extracts, at least 
for the critical historiau. 
The conclusion of the work is not less interesting and important. It 
contains the solelnn confession of faith of the learned and pious author 
himself, who represents the dodrine of the Catholic Church, exactly one 
hundred years before the Council of Nice, in the very age of transition 
from the Apostolic consciousness to the Ecclesiastical system. 
The five letters to Archdt'3con Hare apply the principles of historical 
criticisln to the questions of the authenticity, 'the authorship, and the con- 
tents of the book, and form the first volnnle of the present work. 
The Second Y olume treats of a higher suhject - the philosophical 
history of the Christian Churc.h. I have condensed the matter into 
aphorisms and fragments, which, I trust, include the most essential points. 
The Restoration of the Creed, tlll Liturgy, the Doctrine and the Consti. 
tution of the A.nti- Nicene Churcll, form the Third Volume. 
Neander was the first to giye us a history of the Church as the history 
of the Christian religion, and not simply as that of the ecclesiastical 
system; of Christian life, and not of doctrine only; of Christian thought, 
and not merely of scholastic formularies. But he has not given us a 
philosophical history in the highest sense; nor have his followers or his 
antagonists. A philosophical history of Christianity must rest upon a 
double basis: a critical history of the life of Christ, and a general system 
of the philosophy of religion. The first has been attempted by Strauss, 
but has confessedly failed: not only because he gives up the problem 
itself, but aJso because both the origin of the evangelic.al ac.counts and the 
primitive history of Christianity would be more inexplicable, if we were 
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to adopt his hypothesis, than anyone could have supposed them to 
be before. The other, a general system of the phiIoSOI)hy of religion, 
has not hitherto been even attempted. Yet this latter is as necessary as 
the former. The Christian must know as a fact of real history, illustrated 
by real philosophy, what Jesus of Nazareth thought both of himself and 
of his personal divine mission, and what was the extent of that holy work 
for which he lived and died, but which he left as a progressive act of the 
divine regeneration of mankind, to be carried out by the Spirit of God 
among his believers. Nobody can philosophically appreciate what has 
been done in these eighteen hundred years for the realization of this 
divine idea, unless he is able to measure it by the standard placed by 
Christ himself before his followers. But the faithful and thinkino- 
o 
Christian, in the second place, must not be ignorant of the laws and prin- 
ciples according to which a religious idea, as such, develops itself in 
history. He knows, as a believer, that his religion is the true one; but 
he will not lose sight of the important circumstance, that the elements 
which act in true religion are not exempt from the general principles of 
evolution inherent in the nature of those elements. The antagonisms 
contained in them are capable of receiving their solution; the defects 
growing out of the natural development may be corrected; but the history 
of the Christian religion shows, that neither its rites, nor its records, nOLO 
its forms of government, are exempted from general laws, as to their 
origin, their interpretation and application, and their progress and 
decay. This is no longer a question of theory or of probability, but a 
matter of fact and of history. .Nearly two thousand years of evolution 
are before us: we are fulJy able to go through the accounts: if any 
priest, or any body of priests or doctors, pretend to infallibility or the 
exclusive right of judging, we shall not lose our time in disputing their 
authority, but point to the sum total, and to all the great items which 
throughout these eighteen hundred years cry out against such unholy 
pretensions. Any flaw in the account proves the pretender to infallibility 
to be mistaken, and sets him down, if he continue to claim that authority, 
as a tyrant or an in1postor, or both. The divine nature of Christianity 
is not established by the absence of those agencies which ordi- 
narily contribute to the development of human institutions; indeed, if it 
did, Christ and Christianity would not be an object of history, but a 
fable: it is proved by the renovating power of the Spirit in the living 
conscience of believers. It is the unity of the working of this Spirit 
which in the whole cour
e of development forms the real, the only true, 
unity and uninterrupted continuity of the Church. Neglect this, and 
you have to choose between superstition and infidelity; and in either case 
you give up religion. 
I have, therefore, thought it right to begin the Second Volume by such 
philosophical aphorisms on the general principles of the history vf 
religion, and on the leading features in the history of Christianity, as 
bear dIrectly upon the subject. I have then discussed the principal 
historical points in the life of the ancient Church, in the hope of making 
the knowledge of Hippolytus and of his age practically useful for the 
understanding both of primitive Christianity and of OUl' own time. In- 
stead of examining Hippolytus .and his age by any later standard, and 
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instead of reducing the inquiry to the absurd question: 'Vas Hippolytus 
a Roman Catholic, or a Protestant? I have endeavoured to bring the 
reader into the very heart of the life and consciousness of the ancient 
Church, and, if I atll not strangely mistaken, by this very process also 
to the centre of the real controversies of our own age. 'Vhat is the 
authority of Scripture? 'Vhat is Apostolic Tradition? 'Yhat are the 
Church and her Sacrifice? 'Vhat were the idea and practice of the 
ancient Church respecting the Sacraments? What, finaU)7, is the origin 
of our Canon Law? 'Ve have now materials enough to answer these 
questions in such a way as not to ground our conviction upon this or tbat 
passage, which may be controverted, but upon the undeniable existence 
of a general consciousness of the ancient Church. Take away ignorance, 
misunderstandings, and forgeries, and the naked truth remains: not a 
spectre, thank God! carefully to be veiled, but an image of divine beauty, 
radiant with etèrnal truth. Break down the barriers which separate us from 
the communion of the primitive Church - I Inean, free yourself from 
the letter of later formularies, canons, and conventional abstractions- 
and you move unshackled in the open ocean of faith; you hold fellowship 
with the spirits of all the heroes of Christian antiquity, and you are able 
to trace the stream of unity as it Tol1s uninterruptedly through eighteen 
centuries, in spite of rocks and quicksands. 
For all these questions Hippolytus and his works are of primary im. 
portance: indeed a book of his, the genuine text of which unfortunately 
is lost, gives us, in the extracts and fragments we possess, tbe key 
to the origin of the so called Apostolical Constitutions and Canons, and 
enables us, Dlore than anything else, to restore the whole of the Law of 
the ancient Church. 
After having established that the real Apostolic Tradition exists, and 
that it is neither a secret, nor identical with what is now appealed to as 
Tradition, but the very contrary to it, I have examined its three branches. 
These are: first, the tradition about the Number and Authors of the 
canonical books of the New Testament, according to the ancient Church; 
then the tradition as to Liturgical theory and practice, particularly as to 
the Christian Sacrifice and the Eucharist; lastly, the tradition about 
Ecclesiastical law and custom. For all these three points the age of 
Hippolytus is of decisive importance; and he himself, as well as his great 
master, a leading witness. 
The aphorisms and fragments relative to these subjects are partly 
new, partly of older date. The general introductory aphorisms are 
based, as to the system of a philosophy of the hist.ory of mankind, upon a 
German Essay composed by me in January 1816, as the result of my 
studies and meditations on that subject; and upon an Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Universal History, written last year; neither of which have 
yet been published. The aphorisms on the origin and epochs of the 
Christian sacrifice were written in December 1822, and early in 1823, as 
the summing up and conclusion of a series of researches made on this 
sacred suhject from 1817 to 1822. The extract from a letter dated 
Christmas 1829, addressed to a late friend, Dr. Frederic Nott., prebendary 
of 'V inch ester, on the nature of the Christian sacrifice, has been known 
for many years to several of my English friends in manuscript copies, 
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and was to have been published by Dr. Arnold as an appendix to a new 
volume of sermons, which his premature death unhappily prevented him 
from compiling. I give these Essays exactly as they were written at the 
time: not only because they are documentary evidence of the consistency 
and continuity of my views on all those points, but also because I believe 
they have not become antiquated from having been kept back some- 
thinO" like twice nine years. 
In o the Third Volume I have given, first, the texts of the Creed, Li- 
turgy, and Ordinances; in short, the Book of Common Prayer of the 
third century, and its Ecclesiastical Code: both with the necessary ex- 
planations. I feel myself entirely incompetent to exhibit a complete 
picture of the age. I can understand that age only as one scene in a 
great drama, which begins with the first Christian Pentecost, and the first 
act of which closes with the death of Origen. This drama is a fragment, 
and it rests upon the divine centre of humanity, the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth. I shall admire the courage of the man who undertakes now to 
give such a historical and philosophical picture of Hippolytus and his 
age; but I do not aspire to the honour of attempting it. 
StiU, all antiquarian researches ought to terminate in history or poetry; 
and all past ages ought to be made true mirrors for ourselves; parti- 
cularly in matters which have a lasting interest for us and for all mankind. 
I consider him a coward, or an unthinking being, who does not ask him- 
self two questions in a case like this, where the subject is one of absorbing 
interest. These questions are: 'Vhat should we ay of that age of Chris- 
tianity, if we saw it with our own eyes? and what would Hippolytus say of 
our own age, if it should be brought before his vision? 
No answer to such questions can be given without some degree of 
fiction. 1\lost of the speeches in the ancient historians are fictions even 
as to their contents, all as to the form. The necessity of this lies in the 
very nature of the problem. You want to give to your reader the picture 
of an age by the words of one of its historical personages. But that man, 
when he really spoke, spoke to his age. He did not say what everybody 
then knew: and that is exactly what you want to tell. The same applies 
, with still greater force to his ,,yritings, if he were an author. Distant 
! ages are, even to very learned men, a seaJed book, until these two 
I questions be asked. 
These considerations 111ust form the excuse for what I have felt 111yself 
compelled to attempt. I have written, as the last part of this Philoso- 
phical Inquiry, an imaginary Apology of Hippolytus. It rests upon the 
fiction, that he came to England in order to complain of the author- 
ship of the lately discovered book having been taken from him, and that 
he claims to be recognized as what he really wai, bishop of the Harbour 
of Rome, and me111ber of the goyerning presbytery of the metropolis; 
and, above aU, as a thinking- Christ.ian and an orthodox divine, in an age 
which had still uncorrupted traditions, and whose heroes and innumerable 
martyrs lived and died for Christianity. I suppose IIippolytus to make 
this defence of himself before a distinguished English assembly, after 
some months of interviews and theological discussions with learned 
divines. In carrying' out this fiction, I ha\"e endeavoured to follow, as 
closely as possible, the form of the Platonic Apology of Socrates, and 
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humbly to imitate that lni:xture of irony and ethical earnestness which is 
inseparable from the name of Socrates. I know full well that Hippolytu8 
was not Socrates, and still less do I pretend to be his Plato. But I have 
attempted to give something of his character as a thinker and as an 
author. As such he exhibits, predon1Ïnantly, a Roman oratorical style of 
the declining age, and betrays perhaps, here and there, a senile prolixity; 
but there is in him a true element of dialectical reasoning, which shows 
the Greek blood in his veins. I have endeavoured to represent the Roman 
element in the introductory part of my Apology, and the Greek in the 
rest. The form of the composition is that of a vision: its practical pur- 
pose is to be a mirror to our own age. 
Respecting the execution of this attempt, I must 2 of course, claim the 
highest degree of indulg'ence as to the form; but no just and intelligent 
critic will have to blame we for the want of a conscientious wish to be 
historically true and perfectly impartial. I feel sure, I am still less liable 
to the reproach of having treated intricate and sacred questions with 
levity, or of having intended to mix myself up with national and personal 
questions, and with the controverÛes of the day in this conntry. Nothing 
is further from my mind and from my position. I felt myself compelled 
to bear on this occasion testimony to what I an1 convinced is the truth: 
let it be read and judged as -such. Neither can it be said with justice 
that I have endeavoured fo insinuate my own re1igious convictions, or 
philosophical opinions, under the cover of Hippolytus. 'Vhat I think 
and believe personally on the subjects here treated, I have stated with 
Christian frankness, partly in my " Constitution of the Church of the 
Future," and in my " Epistles on Ignatius," and partly in the Aphorisms 
and Fragments which precede the Apology. Some further elucidations 
of several difficult points in the history of the second century, to which I 
have alluded in this book, will appeal' next year, in one German volume. 
If God grant health and leisure, a " Synoptical text of the Four Gospels," 
and a " Critical Reconstruction of the chronological order of the Evan- 
gelical Accounts" (both ready for the press), will be followed by a "Life 
of Jesus." This is the work which for twenty years I have considered 
as the final object of my thoughts and researches, if I should be found ! 
worthy to realize the idea which I have conceived of this sublime problem. I 
But, as author of the Apology, I am only responsible for letting Hippo- 
lytus speak according to his known opinions and principles, as to his OW11 I 
time; and in character, although with a poetical license, as to ours. 
I have honestly endeavoured to do both: it is not for me to judge how ' I 
far I may have succeeded. "\rVhat, however, I confidently hope to have 
established by holding up such a mirror to this age is, the wholesome I 
truth that the age of Hippolytus was not shackled by those conven- 
tionalities and prejudices, and not burdened with those ordinances of man I 
preposterously canonized and intended to be made into civil law ; shackles 
which at Pl'esent impede the march of Christianity, not only in the I 
Roman and Greek Churches, but also among Evangelical Christians.' 
'Vhatever apology may be adduced in favour of such later contriv- 
ances and arrangements, they must not claim Apostolic origin and 
authority, if the work of IIippolytus be genuine: and this is a proof in 
itself, even for Protestants, that they are not Scriptural. 
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If I have not entirely failed in my efforts to elicit truth out of the 
records of thought, and out of the annals of history, which are now 
opened to us for the first time, I owe it to the resources of thought and 
learninO' which I have found in the standard works of modern German 
o 
divinity and philology, and which I ha\'e endeavoured to apply to this 
subject. Deeply impressed as I am with my own unworthiness to represent 
I either, I still trust to have, by this process, and by the very important 
contents of the newly discovered book, sufficiently shown the real nature 
and superiority of the German method of inquiry, and the satisfactory 
results already obtained. Now, if this be the case, I believe also that I 
have enabled every thinking reader to judge for himself whether there is 
much wisdom in ignoring, and whether there be not great injustice and 
presumption in calumniating, the Evangelical Churches of Germany, and 
in vilifying Germany and German divinity. I frankly own, that I have 
considered it my duty to avail myself of a subject entirely new and fresh, 
and one belonging to the neutral domain of ancient ecclesiastical history, 
and of a problem which is placed at the same time before all Christian 
natons, in order to test the real result and worth of what each of them 
has hitherto done in that field of thought and research. The proofs which 
I have given of what has been achieved already, in this respect, by the 
critical and historical school of Germany, will, I trust, at all events 
rescue, in the eyes of intelligent and fair judges, from unqualified and 
unworthy insinuations and suspicions, a nation and a Church from which 
not only the fathers of the English Church received the Reformation, but 
which in the last hundred years have shown a self-sacrificing zeal for 
Christian truth and doctrine, and fought (alas! only too long single- 
handed) the good fight for intellectual and spiritual Christianity, against 
the overwhelnlÌng indifference of this sceptical and materialistic age. Thus 
much every body may easily know, and ought to have learned, if he pro- 
nounce upon German theology; that so arduous a task has not been 
undertaken by the noblest and purest minds of a great, although re- 
ligiously divided and politically torn, nation, out of levity, or for the 
purpose of showing ingenuity and learning, much less out of hatred to 
Christianity; and that it has not been supported, and in its principle 
accepted, by the people at large, out of infidelity and irreligion. The 
revilers of German divinity might also know, and ought to appreciate, the 
fact, that the defects and dangers of German Church life are chiefly 
attributable to the political misfortunes and sufferings of Germany, not 
to the individual or national want of religious spirit. The history of 
nearly a century proves that this attempt to place Christianity upon a 
more solid and a really tenable basis has been u!ldertaken from a courage- 
ous love of truth, and that it has been carried out with sacrifices greater 
than any class of individuals or any nation ever made to that holy belief, 
that there must be truth in history as well as in reason and conscience, 
. and that this truth exists in Christ and in Christianity. And this faith 
is so general, and has ever been so powerful in my Fatherland, that I 
boldly appeal to the impartial judgment of the world and to the infallible 
verdict of history, in expressing my conviction, that there exists at 
present in no country so much inward, true, sincere, religious feeling 
and faith in Christ and Christianity, and so much hope for a better future 
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as to religion, as in Germany, and in Protestant Germany in particular. 
Liberty is inseparable from abuse, and therefore from scandal: the poli- 
tical history of the politically freest nation in the world is the best proof 
of that. But men and Christians ought not to be frightened by such 
abuse and such scandal, into a betrayal of the sacred cause of liberty or 
of truth. 
I have spoken, and I speak, freely on this subject. First of all, I do 
so as a Christian, who feels, and has long time felt, the critical state of 
Christianity in this distracted and yet nobly struggling age. I have 
further done so as a son of my Fatherland, who feels bound to vindicate 
the honour of his country among a nation he respects. I lastly have done 
so as a grateful guest of England. I have wished to vindicate before 
Germany and the Continent. the character of the great body of English 
Protestants, as not being a party to those absurd and malicious calumnies. 
I know, from an experience which is deeply engrayen in my inmost heart, 
t.he spirit of fairness and justice which distinguishes the nation among 
whom I have now lived almost twelve years. The slanderers and revilers 
of German religion and divinity do not speak the voice of the Protestant 
clergy, much less of the Christian people, of England. The attacks upon 
Germany issue from two parties. One of them is an extreme fraction of 
t.he evangelical class in thë Church of England and in some dissenting 
bodies, a fraction which, unconscious of its origin, has bpcome first in- 
different, then hostile, to all free thought and all critical learning. 
This, however, is owing to accidental, and I hope transitory circumstances; 
and especially to that unfortunate isolation from the religious life of the rest 
of the world, and of Germany in particular, in which English Protestants 
have lived these last two hundred years, with the single exception of John 
'Vesley. But, principally and systematically, these attacks upon Ger- 
11lany come from a party which either has joined, or ought, if consistent, 
to join, the Church of Rome; a party, in which, whatever the individual 
earnestness and personal piet.y of many of its members may be, aU 
Christian ideas are absorbed in sacerdotal fQrmalism unsupported by cor- 
responding doctrine, and by catholic hierarchical pretensions unfounded 
in themselves, and placed in flagrant contradiction to the records of the 
Church of England, as well as the feelings of the people. Those who 
once were their leaders now preach that historical Christianity must be 
given up as a fable, if an infallible authority be not acknowledged de- 
claring it to be true. All these are necessarily the bitter enemies and 
detractors of German divinity; which makes inward religion, and not the 
form of Church government, the principal object, and which establishes 
its history upon a rational basis, according to the general rules of evidence 
The leading men of that school know full well why they revile German I 
Protestantism and German philosophy and doctrine. They know instinc- 
tively that their efforts to restore exclusive sacerdotal authority upon a I 
system of superstition, delusion, and ignorance, ,,,,in be vain, as long as I 
there exists a nation bent, above all things, upon conscientious investiga- 
tion of Christian truth, both by free thought and unshackled rrsearch ; 
a nation which of all tyrannies hates none more than that of priestcraft, 
and of all liberties loves none so well and so uncompromisingly as that of 
the intellect. But the Christian public in England is not represented by 
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that party. This great body is neither unwilling to extend the hand of 
brotherhood to the Evangelical Churches of the Continent, nor ashamed 
of the name of Protestants. Nor do I think that history will acknowledge 
as legitimate the authority of such men to lay down the law in divinity 
and in religion. I at least do not see how such an authority can be founded 
upon what they have achieved in Christian research or thought, or in the 
learned interpretation of Scripture, or in the field of missionary labour, 
or in other great national works, or finally in the free domain of science 
and literature. I do not believe therefore, that by their achievements 
they have acquired such titles as are valid and available in the common 
conscience of mankind, to brand with indiscriminate condemnation, as 
infidel rationalism, the whole theology of Germany, and to vilify the 
most learned and profound Church of Christendom in the present day; 
unless they mean to claim as their titles the irrationality of their own 
system, and that absence of charity in which they glory when speaking 
of the Protestant divines of Germany, and of the Protestant Churches 
of the Continent. 
Hastings, Sept. 7. 1851. 


The statue of Hippolytus, that precious monun1ent of the fourth 
century, of which I had already pointed out the importance in the 
" Description of Rome" (vol. ii. B. p. 329. N.), and which is frequently 
mentioned in the present Volume (pp. 13.210.223.), has never yet been 
well drawn and engrayed. Few persons even may have seen that bar- 
barous representation which Fabricius exhibits in his edition of the works 
of Hippolytus. I therefore thought it right that the historical restoration 
of Hippolytus should be accompanied with a worthy faithful copy of his 
statue. :Mr. Gruner's lithograph, prefixed to the present Y olurne, faith- 
fully reproduces a classical drawing made from the original. The statue 
is above life size, and represents the bishop very characteristically in the 
Greek pallium, with the Roman toga slung over it. If it does not give 
, an individual likeness of Hippolytus, at all events it presents to us the 
I effigy of a Christian bishop of the Apostolic age, and may, in every 
respect, be called unique in the hi
tory of ancient Christian religion 
and art. 
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FIRST LETTER. 


PROOF TH-\.T OUR WORK IS OF UNDOUBTED AUTHE"STICITY; nUT THAT IT IS 
NOT THE WORK OF ORIGEX NOR OF CAIUS PRESBYTER, nUT OF HIPPOLYTUS, 
BISHOP OF PORT US NEAR OSTIA, PRESBYTER OF THE ROMAN CHURCH, AND 
MARTYR. 


Carlton Terrace, June 13. 1851. 


l\Iy DEAREST FRIEND, 
THIS year is indeed an auspicious one, and full of noble emula. 
tion and friendly cooperation, both among nations and individuals. 
Instead of destructive wars, bitter jealousy, and sullen isolation, it has 
given us the Crystal Palace, the Exhibition of the Industry of all Kations, 
and a peaceful concourse and good understanding among jurors and 
visitors from all countries. l\Ioreover, it promises to impart a fresh 
impulse to historical and philosophical literature and inquiry; for within 
the last few weeks one of the most valuable monuments of early Christi.. 
anity has been restored to us by a discovery, which, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, is the most important made upon that ground for a century, 
not excepting the rescue of the Syrian manuscripts from the Libyan 
Desert. A lost work, in ten books, on the internal history of Christianity 
in the first and second centuries, written undoubtedly by an eminent 
I author at the beginning of the third, has just been published. 
How many people will smile at this juxtaposition! Some, perhaps, 
because they consider the Temple of Industry as a Pandemonium, or, if 
, they use elegant language, a box of Pandora. But few of this class care 
for books at all; and since the first of l\Iay they are ashamed to utter 
their evil bodings. There are very many, however, to whom such a com- 
parison will seem to smell strongly of learned pedantry. They fancy, the 
less we know of early ecclesiastical history, the better for us and our 
I children. Now, among these, some are mere barbarians, others obscu- 
rantists by profession; and I disdain to speak to you of .either of these 
I classes. But, unfortunately, there are also timid persons among this 
I multitude, - people afraid to think, and who ask, with Pilate, "'Vhat is 
truth? " As they never have seriously attemptt;J to find out truth (being 
prevented either by prejudice and superstition, or by the love of power or 
of money), they despair of uniting reason and faith, knowledge and peace 
of mind. The child of this unhallowed fear is pernicious ignorance. I 
call it pernicious, because knowledge is not less necessary from being less 
sought after, and because a real knowledge of Christianity, of which that 
of its earliest history is an integral branch, was never more needed than 
now, when indifference and ignorance threaten us with aU the evils which 
are foolishly apprehended from inquiry and 'knowledge. It seems to me, 
therefore, that all we, who profess a faith in the human mind, and in the 
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truth of Christianity, should not shrink from declaring our conviction of 
the importance of discoveries on the field of early ecclesiastical history. 
Facts on this vast field are the more valuable, because they are so very 
scarce. I do not think that I exaggerate the importance of our lately 
discovered work, if I say that it doubles all we really and authentically 
knew on this subject. 
This is the motive which induces me to address these 11ages, destined 
for publicity, to 
'ou, my dearest friend, together with whom, for near 
twenty years, I have had the happiness of thinking and inquiring, and in 
whose love of truth I have found no less comfort than in your erudition 
and critical judgment. 
I say then confidently, that I consider it an auspicious event, worthy to 
be registered in the annals of this remarkable year, that the book I allude 
to has been published during its course. I cannot help thinking it 
providential, that a work which throws 80 much light on the history of 
Christianity, from the time of the Apostles to the beginning of the third 
century, and especially on the internal history of the Church of Rome, 
should have been brought out at this moment. For this is a time when 
many feel disheartened, not only by the progress of Popery among the 
c1prgy of the Church of England
 but also by what they hear of German 
rationalism. The informants of these good people must have very vague 
110tions
 and very little (if any) knowlpdge of the theological literature of 
Germany: else how could they confound in one condemnation the most 
different principles and researches, - Strauss and his opponents, those 
who attack the authenticity of the Gospels, and those who defend them 
with an earnestness of thought, of learning, and of faith, which, if the 
accusers of German theology possess, they effectually conceal? Thus it 
comes, that many are frightened by the very name of critical researches 
into the origin of Christianity and of Christian doctrine. They bear 
so much of the abuse made of the critical researches and hypercritical 
scepticism .against received opinions, accompanied, as usual, by a 
most uncritical credulity of the critics in their own assertions, that 
they entirely overlook how others seem to be bent more than ever on 
stopping and suppressing, or at least discrediting, all inquiry into the 
origin and history of what they would impose upon us and the generations 
to come, not only as undoubted historical truth, but even as articles of 
faith, and, if possible, as the law of the land. Now I consider this 
despondency a want of faith, (.ll1d this obscurantism the worst of all 
persecutions, if it could be practically carried out, and the most dangerous 
fuel for revolutions, even if only attempted. I deem the pompously 
demanded divorce between reason and faith, rational conviction and 
religious belief, altogether unholy; and I have no hesitation in calling all 
views low, which are derived from the idolatry of the form or of the dead 
and killing letter; however that principle of separation may be called 
holy, and these views high. I am sure we do not want less inquiry to 
renew Christian faith, but more. I also believe, with Niebuhr, that 
Providence always furnishes e\'ery generation with the necessary means of 
arriving at the truth, and at the solution of its doubts; and as there is no 
reasonable and tenable faith which is not founded upon rational historical 
belief, I cannot help thinking it of importance, that we have just now so 
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I unexpectedly got our knowledge of facts respecting early Christianity 
doubled. 
And is there not something striking, and congenial to the character of 
the year 1851, in the history of the discovery? ...\. }'rench scholar and 
a statesman of high merit, ßI. Villemain, sent a Greek to l\Iount Athos 
to look out for new treasures in the domain of Greek literature. The 
fruits of this mission were deposited, in 1842, in the great national 
library, already possessed of so many treasures. Among them was a 
manuscript. of no great antiquity, written in the fourteenth century, not 
on parchment, but on cotton paper; and it was registered as a book " On 
all Heresies," without any indication of its author or age. The modern 
date of the manu
cript, its anonymousness, and probably, above an, this 
awful title, deterred the scrutinising eyes of the leal'ned of all nations who 
glanced over it. It felt to the lot of a distinguished Greek scholar and 
writer on literature, a functionary of that great institution, 1\1. Emmanuel 
:Miller, to bring forward the hidden treasure. He was first struck by 
some precious fragments of Pindar, and of an unknown lyric poet, quoted 
by the anonymous writer: he transcribed and communicated them, in 
]846, to his literary friends in Germany, who, highly appreciating their 
value, restored the text, and urged him to publish the whole work. 
It appears that during this time 
I. ßliller had looked deeper into the 
book itself: for in 1850 he offered it to the University Press at Oxford as 
a work of undoubted authenticity, and as a lost treatise of Origen 
" Against all the Heresies." The learned men presiding over that noble 
institution determined to print, and have just published it, thus giving 
the sanction of their authority, if not to the authorship, at least to the 
genuineness of the work. They have done in this case what they did for 
I 'V"yttenbach's " Plutarch," for Creuzer's " Plotinus," and for Bekker's 
" Greek Orators." And they deserve the more credit. for their liberality 
: in the present case, since the name of Origen is almost branded in the 
opinion of all who have never read his works, who, I am afraid, are the 
majority even in learned bodies. Am I not right, therefore, in saying 
that the publication of this work is congenial to the character of 1851, by 
showing the good results of international communication and friendly co- 
operation? The book was discovered by a Greek sent from Paris, and 
has been most creditably edited by a French scholar, and very liberally 
printed by an English university press. The publication has been ac- 
complished by a cûmbination of different nations, and could scarcely at 
this time have been brought about otherwise. 
I could not help dwelling for a moment on tl
')se circumstances, before 
entering on the real object of these letters, which I will now do without 
further preface, after stating how I bave become acquainted with the work 
in question. 
Dr. Tregelles, to whom I hope we shall soon be indebted for the most 
authentic Greek text of the New Testament, informed me last week of 
the appearance of the work, and gladdened my heart by his account of the 
warmth with which the almost centenary veteran among living authors on 
the early monuments of Christianity, the venerable Dr. Routh, had im- 
mediately studied the book, and acknowledged its importance. I pro- 
cured a copy in consequence, and perused it as soon ,,"s I could; and I 
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have already arrived at conclusions, which seem to me so evident, that I 
feel no hesitation in expressing them to you at once. 
I maintain: - 
First, that the work before us is genuine, but not by Origen. 
Secondly, that it is the work of Hippolytus, a person much celebrated, 
but very little known. 
Thi'rdly, that this celebrated father and martyr, Hippolytus, was a 
presbyter of the Church of Rome, and bishop of the harbour of Rome, 
Portus, but neither an Arab, nor an Arabian bishop, as Dutchmen and 
some Frenchmen imagined he might, and Cave said he must, have 
been. 
FOll'rihl!!, that this book is full of valuable authentic extracts from lost 
writers. .. 
Leaving the discussion of the third and fourth points for future letters, 
I shall limit myself in this to establishing the proof of the first two points, 
as far as this can be done without examining the arrangement and the 
contents of the work in detail. 
I maintain, then, that our treatise is an authentic work of the earliest 
part of the third century, but not by Origen. 
The arguments which prove this are both negative and positive. No 
ancient author names or quotes, among the numerous works of Origen, 
any" Against all Heresies," or any" Refutation of all Heresies," which 
is the undoubted title of the book now published. Miner is indeed right 
in saying, that the seven books contained in the Paris manuscript, from 
the fourth to the tenth, are the continuation and end of the same work, of 
which the" Philosophumena," printed among Origen's works, form the 
first book. The author says so himself in more than one passage. In 
fact, that first book bears the same title, " A Refutation of all Heresies ;" * 
and the title P1Ûlosophurnena, which we find besides in some manuscripts, 
is therefore only a special name given to the first four books. For these, 
as we see now, contained an exposition of the systems of the ancient, and 
in particular of the Greek, philosophers, preparatory to the refutation of 
the heresies, which occupieR the six latter books. That special title 
recurs in our manuscript at the end of the fourth book, to signify that the 
first part of the work terminates here. t 
It is also right to add that our manuscripts of this first book attribute 


'" So the author calls in the begillPing of the sixth book that which precedes it: 
" The Fifth of the Refutations of the Heresies." (See below in the Second Letter, 
beginning of the analysis of the Sixth Book. )-1854. 
t It follows that the remaining six books formed in the same manner the 
econd 
part, and that both might be copied separately. Indeed, it is absurd to call the 
second part, or even the whole, Philosophumena, and there is no warrant for the 
statement that the author himself called the first part by that title. In order to 
satisfy myself fully on this subject, I have applied to the learned and courteoU') 
editor himself, anù from his answer, which is before me, it would appear that the 
fifth book (the first of the Refutations of the Heresies) is called" The Fifth of the 
Refutations," (BtßÀlov E 7'OÛ K'a'nì 7rauwv aípÉuEwV lÀÉ"YXov, as superscription, in red 
letters (rubrica, foJ. 26.); and then folJO\vs, in black letters, as heading of the con- 
tents, 'Ev 7'fj 1rÉJ-t7r7'rJ 7'OÛ K'a7'à 7rauwv aípÉlTEWV ll\.É"YXov. In foJ. ] 09, v. the super- 
scription of the ninth book is written in black, thus: tlJtÀouocþovp.ÉVWJI E>. The first 
is evidently the mor eaccurate short title; the other merely conventional. - 1854. 
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the work to Origen, and that a marginal rubric in our Paris manuscript 
calls the concluding confession of faith that of Origen. But I agree 
entirely with Christian 'V olf, Le Moyne, Fabricius, the Benedictine 
editor, and the recent learned biographer of Origen, Professor Rede- 
penning, that the introduction with which the first book begins proves the 
contrary. The author says that he has undertaken the work as an act of 
official duty, incumbent upon him both as a bishop and a teacher. Now 
Origen can never have said this of himself: yet no other interpretation 
can be affixed to the following words: -." No other person will refute the 
heretics, except the Holy Spirit delivered to the Church, which the 
Apostles possessed first, and which they imparted to those who had 
embraced the true faith. Now we, being successors of the AposUes, 
and endued with the same grace, botl
 of higl
-p'1.iesthood and of teaching, 
and being accounted guardians of the Church, will not shut our eyes, Dor 
keep from declaring the true doct.rine." Interpreting these words in the 
sense of the writers of the first three centuries, I am quite sure Hippo- 
lytus did not attach to the title of high-priesthood any Pagan or Jewish 
sense, but simply meant the office of a Christian bishop. But a bishop he 
must have been, who used that word to describe his office and its respon- 
sibility. * 
But if these words prove our author to have been a bishop when be 
wrote the work, the ninth book gives stíll clearer evidence that at that 
time_he resided at or near Rome, and was a member, and an eminent one, 
of the Roman presbytery. Even they who know no more of the primit.ive 
ecclesiastical polity than what they may have learned from Bingham and 

Iosheim, must be a ware that the six bishops of the towns and districts in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Rome formed, even in the second cen- 
tury, part of what was then called the Church of Rome. t They were 
integral portions of her presbytery and took part in the election of her 
: bishop, and in the important functions of ecclesiastical discipline and ad. 
I ministration. One of those suburban bishops was the bishop of Portus, 
the new harbour of the Tiber, opposite to Ostia, formed by Trajan. 
I Hippolytus, in almost all the ancient accounts respecting him, bears the 
title of Episcopus Portuensis: and we shall see later that there never was 
any other tradition about him. I will only say here, that his celebrated 
statue in the Vatican I...ibrary, found in the )'par 1551, in the very ancient 
cemetery near Rome, described (about the year 400) by Prudentius as the 
place of the burial of Hippolytus, the bishop of Portus near Ostia, is suf. 
ficient to prove him to have been that bishop: for he is represented 
sitting on the episcopal chair or cathedra, and the Paschal cycle inscribed 
on the chair is a 'Vestern Roman one. 
But the book before us does not speak less clearly upon this subject. 

 'Vithout entering here into the detail of the curious contents of the ninth 
I book, I will only refer to the numerous passages in it where the author 
. speaks of himself, in the singular, as of an influential and active member 


· I refer my readers to the first volume of my A'Ilalecta, where they will find the 
Greek text of the whole Proæmium.- 1854. 
t As not only such men, but even scholars have called this point into question, 
I have touched upon it in the new preface and in the picture of Hippolytus. (Sixth 
Generation.) - 1854. 
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of the Roman clergy; and he uses the word " we" in acts of ecclesiastical 
authority exercised by the clergy as a body. * Now though Origen paid 
a short visit to Rome about that time, when he was very young, he could 
never have acted that part or used that language, being simply a visitor 
from an Eastern church, if he had been at Rome under Callistus, which 
he was not. 
Our first argument evidently excludes Caius, as nluch as the second 
does anyone who was not a Roman clergyman at the time. That learned 
presbyter of the Church of Rome was indeed, like Hippolytus, a disciple 
of Irenæus; and another work of our author, and one which decides the 
authorship of a third, was ascribed in early times to Caius. But never 
was any work on the general history of heresies said to have been written 
by this Roman presby tel.. .. 
Now an ordinary reaner, finding so considel'able a work assigned con- 
fidently to Origen, might suppose that some book under that title was 
really ascribed to the learned Alexandrian by some at least of the many 
.ancient writers who treat of his literary achievements: yet there is not 
the slightest record that Origen ever wrote a work under any like title: 
But perhaps it may be the same with Hippolytus, whose station and 
history seeln alone to agree with our book? On the contrary, a book of 
exactly the same title is a8cribed almost universally to him, the Roman 
presbyter, and bishop of Portns near Ostia. 
Eusebius (H. E. 22.), speaking of Hippolytus, the celebrated author of 
the" Chronological .Annals, which go down to the first year of Alexander 
Severns" (222), and of the" Paschal Cycle," which begins from the first 
year of that reign, mentions, amongst his works, that" Against all the 
Heresies" (7T'pÒ(; 1íåO'a{; rà{; aipÉO'uç). Jerome does the same, which must 
be considered in this case as an independent testimony; for he gives the 
titles of some works not mentioned by Eusebius. Epiphanius (Hær. xi. 
c. 33.) cites the name of Hippolytus, with those of Clemens of Alexandria 
and of Irenæus, as the principal authors who had refuted t.he Valentiniall 
heresies, the treatise on which occupies so prominent a part. in the book 
before us. t 
Finally, the editor of the Chronicon Paschale, of the seventh century, 
* ix. 7. (p. 279.), Zephyrinus and Cal1istus patronised the heresy of the Noetians: 
"alTol 'Í}fJ.WV fJ.'YJliÉ7rO'TE CTV)'XWP1}CTÓ.V'TWII. à^^à. 7r^ElCT'TÓ.KIS àVTtKa.(JECT'TW'TWV 7rpÒS aUToÒs 
leal ÔLa^E
ó.V'TWV IeCtl líKOY'TaS ßLaCTafJ.Évwv 'TnV M7J(JE[av ðfJ.o^o)'EÎv. The same official 
and authoritative position of the author appears in the passage, ix. 1]. (p. 285.), 
where he says of Sabellius: ÈII )'àp 'Tcj5 vcp' 'Í}fJ.éiJv 7rapaLvE'ìCT(JaL ou" ÈCTK^7JPVVETO' 1W[Ko. 
ðÈ CTÒII 'rei' Ka^^íCTTq1 ÈfJ./wa(Ev (who was then bishop of Rome) V7r' aUTov Ò.v.fO'Etero. 
Compare also the following' passages: ix. 12. (p. 289,) he speaks of Calhstus as 
fearing the author personally: ÔEÔOLKWS ÈfJ.É. He must therefore have had an in.flu- 
cntial and an authoritative position. But the dt>cisive passage is the followmg. 
Of some persons excluded from the Roman Church, he sa}'s: 
Kg^7JTOL 'T1]S ÈKKÀ1J- 
CTla<; v cp' 'Í} fJ. éiJ V )'EVÓ,UEVOL (p. 290.) N ow only the decree of the presbytery of the 
Homan Church could expel from its communion; and none but a member of the 
Roman presbytery could speak thus. The author consequently must have be- 
longed to it, or he is a swaggerer. - 1854. 
t I am indebted to Prof. Döllinger (p. 90. 97.) for a more correct wording of 
this piece of evidence. I had as.;;mned tllat the quotation from Bippol,ytus formed 
part of Bishop Peter's letter. This, however, is not the case. The letter ter- 
minates p. 97, Dind. 01 'Trap' (Eßpa[oLs CTOcpoí. The Chronicle Itself extends to the 
lear, 628. -1854. 
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quotes in the introduction to his compilation (completed by 1\Iai's disco- 
veries), after the letter of Peter, bishop of Alexandria (who suffered 

 martyrdom in 311), on the Paschal time, and another of Athanasius on 
the same subject, a passage from the work" of Hippolytlls, the witness 
I of the truth, the bishop of Portus near Rome, Against all the Heresies 
(;-;pòç 7rá/Taç ràç aípÉ/THç (JvvraYfw)," about the heresy of the Quartodecimani; 
I and I shaH prove in my next letter, that this passage nlust have existed 
in our work, '" but that our present text gives us only an extract in this as 
in several other places. 
'Ve may sum up the arguments brought forward hitherto in a few 
words. The book cannot have been written by Origen, nor even by 
Caius the presbyter, for it is written by a bishop: besides nobody ever 
attributed either to the Alexandrian or to the Roman Presbyter a book 
with a like title. On the other hand, such a book is ascribed by the 
highest authorities to Hippolytus, bishop of Portus, presbyter of the 
Church of Rome, who lived and wrote about. 220, as the "Paschal Cycle" 
and his statue expressly state. 
The name of Origen in a marginal rubric cannot avail against such 
negative and positive evidence. Origen's name was also prefixed to the 
first book of the Philosophumena, of which our work is evidently the 
continuation. That book was indeed printed on the faith of manuscripts, 
under Origen's name, and placed among his works, but it was also gene- 
rally, and for very cogent reasons, pronounced not to be his. 
But perhaps there may be some argument in store which we have not 
yet touched upon. Ay, there is; and it is a piece of evidence which, even 
if it stood alone, would put an end to all controversy on the authorship of 
our work. For we have an authentic and specific description of the 
contents of the work of Hippolytus "Against all Heresies;" and this 
, description tallies so exactly with the book before us, that it cannot have 
been given of any other. I mean the account which the patriarch Photius 
has noted down of the contents of this work in the journal of his reading, 
known as " Photii Bibliotheca." The object of my second letter being to 
go through the whole account of the heresies, in order to prove this, I 
shall open it with Photius' own words. 
But I cannot conclude this letter without expressing my gratitude and 
respect for the learned editor. His plan at first was to give the text 
exactly as it stood; finding this impossible, in consequence of the innu- 
merable blunders in the manuscript, he has recei \'ed such corrections 
into the text as, on the whole, could scarcely be doubtful, reserving for 
the notes his further suggestions for rendering t
-e text intelligible, which 
it very often is not. He has used so much moderation in both respects, 
that a great part of the text is still scarcely intelligible, or at least very 
corrupt. I hope to prove this, and to contribute my might toward render- 
ing it less obscure. But I trust it will not be forgotten that the principle 
adopted by the editor is a right one for a first edition; and that we owe 
the advantage of having, not only a thoroughly accurate, and on the 


* UnlesC) the 
úvra'yp.a here named is the first treatise against the heresies written 
hy Ilippolytus, as he says in the Proæmium (see .Anal. i.). See note to second 
letter as to the mticIe of Photius, and the new preface. - 1854. 
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whole a readable text, to the sagacity and good scholarship of him, who, 
having to wade through shoals of blunders, and to point out chasms, 
omissions, and other corruptions in every page, contented himself with 
correcting those errors and defects with a sparing hand, reserving the rest 
for a more complete edition, to be published at Paris. I beg besides to 
say, that those who have never perused manuscripts should consider that, 
if we read the ancient classical authors with so much ease, we have been 
enabled to do so by a similar process of progressive criticism carried on 
through ages. 
Having but little time to spare fron1 the fifth and last book of my 
" Egypt" for this sudden digression to the second Christian century, 
you may be sure of having the end of my correspondence in a few weeks, 
and my next letter in a few days. 


Ever yours faithfully, 


BUNSEN. 



LETTER SECOND. 


THF. rT..\"S OF THI: WORK, A
D TilE CO
TE
T3 OF ITS PRI
CIPAL PART, 
"TUE EXPOSITI.)
 OF THE HERE8IES," ARE DIRECT PROOFS OF TUB 
IDf.
TITY OF OUR nOOK WITH THAT RE_\D AXD DESCRIßED ßV PHOTn"g 
AS A WORK OF BISHOP HIPPOLYTCS WITH THE SA:\IE TITI E. 


Carlton Terrace, June 20. 1851. 


::\Iy DEAREST FRIE
D, 
TilE account given by Photius, the learned patriarch of Con. 
stantinople, runs thus'" : - 
" A little book of Hippolytus' was read. Hippolytus was a disciple of 
Irenæus. It is a treatise on thirty-two heresies, beginning with the 
DOSITHEAXS, and going down to NOETl:'S and the NOETL\XS. He 
ays 
that Irenæus entered into a refutation of them in his Lectures, and that 
he, Hippolytus, made a synopsis of these, and thus composed this book. 
The style of the book is clear, and rather stately, but not turgid, though 
it does not come up to Attic speech. He says some things which are not 
quite correct; for instance, that the Epistle to the Hebrews is not by 
the Apostle Paul. He is reported to have addressed the congn
gation, in 
imitation of Origen, with whom he lived on familiar terms, and of whose 
I learned works he was a great admirer." 
Then follows a long account of what Hippolytus had done, to encourage 
I the writing and secure the publication and preservation of Origen's 
works.t But all this, if we look a little closer, turns out to be a blunder. 
I Eusebius, immediately after his short notice of Hippolytus and his works, 
mentioned this in reference, not to Hippolytus, but to that good and zea- 
lous layman, Ambrosius, whom Origen himself calls his taskmaster, who 
made him write. Jerome had taken the first false step, by interpreting the 
' first two words of Eusebius' account, "F'J'01ìl that time t. . . Ambrosius," 
as if they signified In imitation of him (Hippolytus) . . . Ambro- 
sius, &c. 
\ So much for the last part of the patriarch's account. 'Ve can dispose 
almost as easily of the statement which precedes this in Photius. It is at 
I all events taken from Jerome, who, among the works of Hippolytus, 
: mentions a homily on the praise of our Lord and Saviour, in which Hip.. 
'polytus signifies, " that he preached it in the Church in the presence of 


* Photii Bibliotheca, c. cxxi. 
I t See the text in the Analecta prefixed to the Prcce,llium of Hippolyti Refuta.. 
'tio._1854. 
I t l
 
KEivov. Eu!')eb. H. E. vi. 23. 
;TOL. I. Z 
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Origen." This can only mean, if the text is correct, that the sermon was 
preached when Origen was present, that is to say, when the Alexandrian 
dodor was at nome. Photills, perhaps, read differently:Jf:: at all events, 
it matters not to us whether Jerome misunderstood a Greek text or the 
patriarch a Latin one: both blundered.t 
But the remainder of Photius' account of the book, which is assuredly 
the same with ours, must be his own, and written as his impression on 
reading Hippolytus' work, and of the discussion about it ,vith his council. i 
I was struck, at first, by the expression" a little book" ((3LbÀLlápw',/), for 
a work in ten books, of which seven and a half fill about 300 octavo pages. 
But it is to be considered, that he takes no notice of the "Philosophu- 
men a ;" and the rest, the account of the heresies (v. - x.), occupies in 
our 1\18. less than 200 pages. î Such a book is not too large to be called 
ßLbÀLCdpW1'.1I Hence, as evidently he had onJy this second part before him, 


'" I nstead of '1f'apóV'Tos, '1f'pO"ÓV'TOS; or p1'æeunfe instead of præsente; and then it 
would mean that Hippolytus had preached, like Origen, learned sermons, worth 
publishing; for this, we know, had never been done at Rome before Hippolytus. 
t The whole account of Photius is full of blunders. Origen visited Rome 
under Zephyrinus, in 211, when he was in his twenty-sixth or t\\'enty-seventh year. 
How can any writer or record of the time have reported that IIippolytus, who at 
that time was already a distinguished writer, and at the end of the second century, had 
imitated Origen, whose homilies, as far as they were taken down in writing, belong to 
the lat(>st period of his long life, and who certainly could not deliver any homily to 
a congregation before he was ordained, that is to say, before the )'ear 2287--1854. 
* I must preface the argumentation which follows by observing, that all diffi- 
culties may be set aside if one will assume that Photius had before him, not our 
book, but the Treatise which he had written before on the same subject, and to 
which he referc; in the Proæmium to the Refutation. This assumption has been 
brought forward very ably by Duncker, ,y ordsworth, 
:Uìd Ðöllinger. I am the 
less dispoc;ed to opposc it, because it removes many difficulties, while the argument 
remains the same. If Photius speaks of the short treatise, his evidence is fully as 
good for ours, for Hippolytus says himself he wrote such a one, naturally, thereforI.', 
without the learned apparatus of the Philosophumena, or the first four books. The 
same may be said of the quotation from the Chrol1Ìcon Paschal(>, which we cannot !:>how 
in our manuscript. Indeed, the author gives to the work of Hippolytus the same 
title as Photills, 
úvTa'YfJ.a, and not "EÀE'}'XO
. As we do not possess the former treatise, 
and as our own text gives us (as we shall see) more than one reason for suspecting 
its completeness, it is impossible to deride the question. I will only ob"e1"\-e that the 
argument drawn from the word ßd5À,õåpLOV is vcry weak. l\Iontfaucon says, in his 
great work, the Palæographia (p. 25.): "B,ßÀ.(ov et diminutive ß,gÀåpLOV (which is 
only another form for ß,gÀ'ÕdpLOV), quorl tamen poo;;tremullA vocabulum pro 1ibris sat is 
amplæ molis usurpatum occurrit." Indeed we find in that same work (p. ï 5.) a Codex 
called by that name, c('ntaining miscellaneous astronomical treatises, and this l\l
. 
must have consisted of more than 345 folia (our last six books contain 100), Pho- 
tius himself used the word when speaking (Cod. 186,) of Conon's Narrations, or Fifty 
Accounts of l\Iythical and Historical Events, which, according to the ab
tract 
Photius has given, must have been a book of no inconsiderable extent. So much 
for the learning of the philological objection against the assumption that Photius 
in our article might have spoken of the book we have before 1IS. It must not be 
forgotten, Either, that, as I maintain our text not to be complete, that of Photius 
may have been so still less. -1854. 

 In the Paris 1\1 S., which is in quarto, books v.-x. occupy less than 200 pages 
(fol. 26 V . to rol. ] 24 r .: there rnay be two or three pag('s wanting at the end). 
1\ I have Jl'ft out in reprinting this an ill-chosen exampJe from Photo Cod, I 
6., 
where the epistles of Clemens and Poly carp are mentioned as contained in a volume 
termed by him ß,gÀ.tõåptov: for althoug-h we do not pos<;ess the first epistle of 
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tllat expression has nothing sUl'prising in it. It must be confessed, 
indeed, that our manuscript has no passage quoting the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; but the quotation may have occurred in an introduction, 
where the authOl' probably spoke of the relation of his work to that of 
Irenæus. Such a general introduction seems to be wanting. The 
"Philosophumena" in our manuscripts begin rather abruptly with an 
introduction, which may have been a special one for that first section of 
the work. But the passage alluded to may also have occurred in the lost 
second, or third, or at the beginning of the fourth book. 'Ve learn frOln 
the introduction to the "Philosophumena," that they treated, first, of 
the nlain systems of Greek philosophy; and the account of these forms 
our first book, with an appendix respecting the llrachmans (in which 

legasthenps' l\landanis is named, but written Dandamis), the Druiùs, 
and Hesioà. Besides, the author says he had in that section given an 
account of the nlystical and the astrological systems; and we see, from 
other passage::, that he had referred, not only to the Greek writers, but 
also to the Chalùæan, Assyrian, and Egyptian. Now, what we read of 
the fourth book treats exclusively of the mathematical and astrological 
theories: it is therefore clear that the second and third must have been 
exclusively or pl'incipal1y devoted to an exposition of the mystical systems 
of antiquity. Here our author had ample opportunities for quoting the 
Hebrews, as a corrective of mystic writers respecting sacrifices, rites, and 
mysteries. Or that passage may also have occurred at the end, where our 
manuscript is defective. 
But who can say that this censure may not refer to sonle other work 
of Hippolytus, and apply to the author, not to our book? 'Yhat follows 
immediately certainly does. At all events, I have no doubt about the 
fact, that Hippolytus expressed himself in that. way respecting the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and therefore incorrectly in the eyes of the 
patriarch. He could no more have ascribed it to the apo
tIe Paul, 
than did anyone of his contemporaries in the 'Yestern Church, or even 
any Alexandrian writer openly, before Dionysius, about the year 2.30. 
The Romans knew better than anybody, from their first regular bishop, 
Clemens, that it was not St. Paul's. 
The rest of the account given by Photius is positive and accurate 
enough to prove that we ha,'e the work he speaks of before us, El'e I 
enter into :l dètailed proof of this assertion, I will briefly state the three 
leading points .of my argument. 
First: Our author fûl10ws the arrangement stated by Photius. He 
begins with the old Judaizing sects, which were not connected with 
Yalentinus, as, according to the general tradition of antiquity, Simon 
was. This is the characteristic difference between him and Irenæus. 
That pious and learned bishop of the Gauls, having to deal principally 
with the Yalentinians of his time, his immediate adversaries, gradually 
ascends to Yaìentinus personal1y, and lastly to Simon and the Simonians, 
whom he considers as the root of the Gno
tic system with which he had to 
contend. Hippolytus adopted the reverse method, the truly historical 


Clemens entire, it is not likely that much of it is wanting, But as Döllinger and 
son: e English critics have made much of this mistake, I beg to refer to t!.e pre- 
cedmg note to show that it is of no import whate\.er.-1854. 
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one. The second hook of this section (book vi.) begins with Simon, the 
arch-sectary, and then proceeds to V alentinus. According to the same 
principle, the first (book v.) treats of those primitive sects of Jewish 
Christians, who, having set forth their speclllati\-e and caba1istic dl'pams 
about the Old Testament and the Jewish rites, connected Jt:'sus of 
:Kazareth, as the Christ, both with Judaic symbols and cosmogonic 
t!wories, whereas those known in later times as the Gnostics (a name first 
adopted, according to Hippolytns, by these Judaizing sects) started from 
Gentile and anti-Judaic views. 
Photins evidently found these Judaic sects, as we do in our book, at 
the hf'ad of his treatise; but he expresses himself inaceurat
ly. Instead 
of calling them Ophites, as he might have done, or Naassenes, which 
signifies the same in Hebrew,.or Justinians, he desig-nates them as Dosi- 
theans, a seet not nlentioned in our book at aIL But the name represents 
those earliest Judaizing- schools: so the author of the Appendix to Ter- 
t1111ian's book, "De PræsC'riptioniblls Hæreticorum," begins the list of 
hpretic
 with Dosithem::. This is not correct; for Dositheus was not a 
Christian at all, but Ii \'ed before Christ, and founded a my"tic sect 
among the Samaritans. * The l
st of the heresies treated by Hippolytus 
in the work read by Photius was that of the 
oetians : and so, in fact, it 
is in our book.t ' 
Secondly: Our work, like that read by Photius, contains the enumera- 
tion and refutation of just tllirty-tlco heresies, a number corresponding 
neither with the enumeration of Irenæus, nor with that given by Epipha- 
l1iust, or by any other known writer.9 


* Epiplmn, lIærcs iv. Samarir. p. 30. sq. Neander, K, G. i. 784. Anm. Dorner, 
Person Christi, p, 144. See particularly A. Ritschl, Die Entstehung del' n1tkatho- 
lischen Kirche (Bonn. 1850), p. 161. 
t I repeat that this difficulty disappears if we suppose Phctius to be speaking of 
the shorter treatise. As to Dositheus, as the starting point, if we consider that 
Dositheus died after Christ, and that the Do,itheans (whi(;h Photius alone mentions, 
and not their author) were co-exi
ting with Aposto'lic Christianity, the Ophites, as , 
the o}.Jest sect of Jewish Christians, may easily have come to be 100kE'd upon as an I 
offspring or branch of that Jewish sect, for they are di3tinguished from Simonians, I 
and from Gentile Gnostics. Kow, with regard to the conclusion of the list of heresies, I 
I do not see why we may not consider the article upon the Noetians to have been 
the Ja
t. inc]udil1
 tbe Callistians; for Photius says, the hook concluded with 
Noetus and the i.Yoetians. The few weIrds relating to the Elchasaites may have j 
been ovedooked alto
ether, or else looked upon as an appendix. Ðöllinger's 
scruples about the Pharisel::s, Sadducee
, Essenes, mentioned at the conclusion of OUf 
book, if they are serious, will not weigh much with my readers. How absurd to 
suppose 1"}llOtius could have characterized the series of heres:es in our work, as we 
r
'ad it, thus: the author h<"gins with the DO-:iitheans and concludes with the 
Pharisees. Sadducees, and Essenes !-1854. 
f I1æresis xiv. 

 One of my reviewers, who betrays more anger than judgment, has, seriously as 
it appears, come forward, with the ingenious conjecture that the real book which 
Photiu
 read in the genuine work of Hippolytus, was that of the ignorant writl'f 
whose superficial account of the heresies is appendl!d to Tertullian's work, De 
Præscriptionibus Hærdicorum. or the work from which this ignorant writer ex- 
tracted his meagre notice. One of the most esteemed and learne!1 works of 
antiquity is to be identified with one of the most misprable compilations I "
hat a want 
uf respect for the public, and what a state of mind does such a conjecture betray 
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Thirdly: PhOtiils tens us that his author gi\'es his work as based upon 
that of Irenæus, and as being an extract from his "Lectures." 
ow 1 
shall soon show you whole articles copied from Irenæus, which contain 
all his facts, leaving out his declamations and prolix refutations. Of 
course Photius docs not say that Hippolytus gave nothing but such an 
extract. He evidently could only copy such articles as Irenæus had 
written; certainly not the account of the :Koetians, and others later than 
Ircnæus. But, if Hippolytus' work was only an epitome from Ircnæns, 
with a continuation to his own times, Photius would not have spoken with 
sucp regard of it; nor would later writers, who knew Irenæus full wcll, 
have called it an indispensable book. Now what is the real relation of those 
Irenæan articles to the original? Our author takes, in the articles copied 
from Irenæus, the historical facts, generally word f01" word. Then, leaving 
out the rest, he gives in many cases very important additions, in the most 
authcntic form, by extracts from the works of the heresiarchs. Besides, 
he has several articles which are entirely his own. To these necessarily 
belong all those on heresies more recent than I renæus, and generally on 
all which his great master had omitted. But, in the next place, Hippoly- 
tus has al
o somc elaborate articles of his own on authors treated by 
Jrenæns, about whom Hippolytus had maùe " more accurate researches," 
as he says himself:(c, and as his works pro\'e. 'Vith respect to all these 
articles, we may say that, as far as the facts are concerned, and, therefore, 
the extracts from the heretical works, Ollr book is a \'ery conscientious 
critical enlargement of Irenæus. For, if we look to the facts given by 
that father, and pass by his theological refutations, we are reduced, 
almost exclusively, to the first book of the five against heresies; and in 
this far the greater portion is taken up by his own reasoning. 'Ve may 
therefore say, that Hippolytus' work is both an enlargement and an im- 
prO\'emcllt of the fir::;t book of Irenæns, and still adopt Photius' assertion, 
that the author gives it as a synopsis made from Irenæus. Indeed, a 
passage of our book refers to Irenæus for that very purpose.t 


Learned men could indulge in such a supposition before the work of HippolJtus, 
or, at least
 one of his works on the subject, was known. But now the case is very 
diftèr
nt. DölJinger lays great stress on the point that the epitome alluded to 
does not call Dositheus a Christian heretic, but a .Jewish one. But I have simply 
stated the fact that, after having annol1l
ced to Christian readers a list of heretics, he 
mentions in the first place Dosithcus, as Hippolytus concludes with the Essenes.- 
1854. 
· à"pt(Ua-'TEPOV È;E'Táa-as, p. 203., speakiu,ç of l\Iarcosians. 
t I have commented upon th
s passage below (lindpr X.), in examining the article 
upon Marcus the Valentinian, at the beginning 
nd end of which is found the 
reference to the works of Irenams (vi. 44, 55.), If Photius had not in his mind tllis 
\'ery part of the Refutation, in which indeed Irenæus is mentioned. not once, but 
twice
 it bears at lea<.;t fully out what be says. I think it, therefore, worth while to 
exam1l1e the passage more minutely, in order to show that the solution I havc gi\en in 
the article upon l\larcus, upon the incontestabìe general sense of a corrupt pass.ge, is 
not only Ullassailablc by hOlle
t criticism, but capahle of I estoration, only in the sense 

ssllm,l'd by me. As to the text of the whole concluding chapter of the sixth hook 
m ,
IHch this passage occurs, J have given it in my An:tlecta. ,rhere our author 
b
glJ1s to treat of 
larcus (ch. 39. p. 200.), he refers to a former exposure he had made 

und()ubtedly in his Syntagma) of the flaudulent tlÏck.. pral:tised by him and similar 
1I1lp\lstors. h I had found out," he sa
.s, ., even their last secret \VOl Ù 
 th
 u n..peal.. able ), 
Z 3 
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Nor docs the improvelnent consist only in those incomparably more 
copious and authentic extracts, but also in the chronological, or rather 
genealogical, account of the heresies, which he has substituted for 
Irenæus' arrangement. 


but refrained from divulging it." ""Then even," he continues, ch. 42., "the bJec;sed 
11resbyter Irenæus, having argued with considerable freedom against this system, had 
explained such absolutions, and formularies of H.edemption, stating their doings rather 
strongly, some of the sect, having met with these statements" (I read oTs ÈJlTVXÓllrE<;, 
instead of 01 ÈvrvxóvrES), "denied their having been taught such things, duing 
llOnour to what they have learned, namely always to deny. It has therefore been my 
care to search with greater accuracy and to find out minutely, both what they receive 
in the first absolution, which they call hy this name, and what in the second, which 
they c3.11 the Redemption. Not even their unspeakable mystery has remained unex- 
plored to us. Eut we will forgive that to Valentinus and his school." The mean- 
ing of all this is, that he knows all the horrors and obscenities which Irenæus had 
touched upon, and even the secret word which is said by the Bi
hop to the initiated 
generally in the hour of death; he foregoes dwelling upon such abominations, which 
they themselves meet by a simple denial. " l\Iy scope is not such an exposure" (he 
says, end. of ch. 41), "but to demonstrate whence they have taken their first philo- 
sophical prmciples, starting from which they have established their doctrine." He 
aUudes by these words to his preceding argumentation (ch. 21-27.) that the specu- 
lative elements of the Valentillian system are to be found in Pythagoras. 
.And now follows the largest transcription from the text of Ilenæus which is found 
in the whole book. It forms the fifteenth part of the whole book, for it occupies in 
the Paris edition fully seventeen pages,-almost one third of the sixth book,-and 
contains five entire chapters of the first book of Irenæus (x.-xiv.), quite textually 
(with remarkable various readings), whereas generally (and in the beginning of this 
very article) he extracts the text of Ircnæus freel)'. After that insertion, Hippúlytus 
hastens to the conclusion of the sixth book and says: "This is what the V alell
inians 
say of creation and of the universe, always inventing one thing vainer than another, 
and thinking to have been very successful if one startles the people by new inven- 
tions of this sort. And out of the scriptures, having gratuitously interpreted all so 
as to agree with those numbers of which I have spoken, they accuse 1\loses and the 
Prophets, by pretending that they have expressed tby such numbers) the measures 
(size) of the Æons." The Greek text of our manuscript then continues thus: " A 
7ra.paneÉvat pOt OÙK r
O
EV, óvra cþ^vapà Kal àðvðrara, 
ð1] rrov paKaplov WPEðgV. 
'T' po vEl p 1] val 0 v 
ELIIWS KalwE7rov7]pÉvws rà õó-ypaTa aùrwv ÕLE^É-y
avTos, ?rap' olì líal 
o.ùrwlI ÈcþEvp7Jpara È1nõELI(VÚVrH aùroòs TIvea.-yopElov cþt^Oðocþ(a<; Kal ò.ðrpO^ó-ywV?rEptEp'yla<; 
'Tavra ðcþETEpLðapÉvovs È-YKa^EW XpLð'TcP &s ravra 7r a p a Õ E Õ w #c É vaL." And then he 
concludes the book, in order to treat in the next of Basilides. 
The sentence I have transcribed in Greek evidently cannot be construed. It is aho 
dear that the correction offered by the learned editor, to read, leal OUK aur6Jv 
ÈcþEvp1;para brt
ELKVÓV'TO<;, Ò.^^' È#c TIuea-y., does not help us out of our difficulties. 
For È7nõwcvvvros would imply that it had been Irenæus who had demonstrated that 
the Valentinians had borrowed their speculative principles from Pythagoras and the 
old astrologers; and this is exactly what Irenæus has not done, and what Hippolytus 
had proposed to do, and has achieved with much eruditiou and ability. 'E1TL
fLKlIVVTES, 
therefore. is sound, and must have the verbum finitum to which it refers. Here two 
ways are open to us. \Ve may read at the end of the sentence instead of 7Tapa
E
CA:- 
KÉvaL, which evidently is corrupt, ?rapa
Eõcf;KCtpEV; the construction would then run 
thus: 7f'ap' 01ì (Elp1]va(ov) #co.2 aurwv icþwp'hpara. . . . &s rrCtvra 7Tapa
E
ctJKapEv. 
The sense would be: 'Ye have taken from him what we have laid before OUI" readers, 
respecting their inventions, namely, the exposition of the system, Hterally copied 
from Irenæus. But the whole sentence is yery lame: we are therefore led to sup- 
pose that the verbum finitum has been left out (here, as in many other cases) b,Y 
our copyist, and that Hippolytus wrote: TIap' o
 #cal aùrwv ÈcþEllp7JJ.tara pErEt,
7}- 
cþapEv, bnôEl#cvúvrES C1,vroòs.... È-YiCa^EW XpLðrcP &s rravra 7rapaÒE
wlCór,L.. Ihe 
sentence then runs very smoothly, "from whom we have also transctibe
 tlJt.'lf 1I1ven- 
tiol1s, showing, besides that which they have stolen from p
.thagorcan l)lulosophy and 
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There is also a great improvement in another essential point: Hippoly- 
tus' account of the heresies Îs preceded by a lucid and learned review of 
the systems of physical philosophy, principally those of the Greeks, but 
also of the Egyptians and .Assyrians. In this first treatise he has 
collected what best proves the great argument ,\'hich is entirely peculiar 
to him and characteristic of Ollr work. Hippolytus says he will show 
that whatever is given by the heretics as Christian speculation, and even 
doctrine, is borrowed, in its first principles, from those older systems, and 
in particular from the Greeks; only with this difference, that the Greeks 
have the merit of invention, and of having expressed everything much 
better. He applies the same argument of want of originality to the 
mysteries and orgies which those heretics wanted to introduce into the 
Christian world, and which he endeavours to show to be a reproduction 
of those of Paganism. If, then, proceeds his argument, their first prin- 
ciples are not their own, how can they claim credit for them as inventors? 
and how can they father them upon Christ and the Apostles? That 
point once established, says Hippolytus, it is unneces
ary to enter into 
any detailed refutation of those heretical principles. This very sensible 
idea is such a favourite with him, that most of the articles which are his 
own are preceded by, or interwoven with, a recapitulation of those specu- 
lative principles of the philosophers, which bear specially on the heresy 
he is to explain and refute. It is true that this nlethod of reducing the 
heretical systems to Pythagorean, or Platonic, or Aristotelian specula- 
lations, is sometimes not quite conclusi\'e, and may be termed fanciful. 
Indeed, the whole refutation is not always satisfactory, and the whole idea 
is not original. Pantænus, the founder of the Catechetic school of 
Alexandria, himself originally a thorough Academic philosopher, had first 
recommended and applied that nlethod, as we know from Clelnens, his 
disciple. Irenæus had taken this hint, or at least thrown out the idea 


the fancy of astrologers, they accuse Christ of having taught the same." But in either 
ca<;e, so much is clear, that Hippolytus has made in this passage a very natural ac- 
knowledgment of his ha\ing transcribed, literally, from Irenæus, the whole exposition 
of the system of l\Iarcus, - one third almost of one of the largest of his he-n books. 
This transcription, distinct from his introductory notions respecting .Marcus and 
his tricks, and from his ordinary extracts in general, would otherwise be downright 
plagiarism. So much for justifying and strengthening what I have asserted here 
and below, that Hippolytus himself speaks of having made use of the work of his 
master. "
e get, of course, rid of this difficulty, if we assume that the article of 
Photius does not concern our book at all, but only the former Treatise, or SJntagma, 
on the heresies. But the critical question about the meaning of our passage remains 
the same, and none of my objectors has touched it. 
It is scarcely necessar)Y to add a word respecting t
e philological exception which 
Döl1inger takes to 111)T interpretation. He says, Hippol)otus having used, in speaking 
of himself, the singular immediately before, and repeating it very soon afterwards, 
we cannot suppose that he would have used the plural between the two. And 
still Hippolytus does so ill many places. I will only take the conclusion of the 
first book: Tàs P.ÈII OÚIl . . . õó
as IKavws lKTf8ÛaBat 110 P. í (" CIJ . . . .ð.OKW õÈ 7rpÓT
pOV 
j Kef !J. É II 0 V s Tà P.VUTtKd. . . . EÌ-,rEW' i7rEtTa ò.KoÀo-ú8C1JS Tà r V7r'] aÌYrwlI àõpalll1 òóyp.aTa 
tþallf pcfJUCIJ!J.E II. The fifth book begins thus: nállv lIop.l (CIJ Tà õó!allnt . . . lKTf8EW8at 
. . . nepLÀel7rETat TO;IIV11 l7rl TÒIl aípÉuEwlI fl\.E"yxolI ÓpP.âll-TOVTOV XáPLII . . . fICTE8EÍp.e8a. 
Döllinger, besides (as well as an English critic, whose fanaticism and personal violence 
precludes my answering him, while his observations themseln
s contain little worth 

otice), is unable to construe the passage, or to explain away the words 7rap' oú, relat- 
1l1g to lrenæus. -185<1. 
Z 4 
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that it was useful to tra"e many of the speculative opinions of the heresi- 
archs to the doctrine of the ancient schools of Greek philosophy. The 
nineteenth chapter of the second book proves this. But this chapter goes 
through the argument in a very hurried and confused manner: sufficiently 
to give him the merit of having inspired the first four books of our work, 
but not at all to nlake the author his transcriber. Hippolytus carried out 
accurately, by recurring to the sources, what his master had sketched out 
roughly, and he treated methodically what Irenæus had touched upon in- 
cidentally. He worked out the argument as completely as he could, and 
made his succinct but coherent review of ancient pllilosoplwmella an 
integral part of the work, placing it judiciously at the head. Thus 
understood, the comparison of that chapter of Irenæus with our first four 
books leads to a st.riking confirmation oÏ Photius' account, and furnishes 
us, moreover, with a proof .of the originality of the book and of the 
independent researches of its author. 
These, then, are the three points I hope to prove satisfactorily, and of 
these three the third is the most important, and irresistibly conclusive. 
I do not see how I can go through this argument conscientiously, with- 
out a complete enumeration of the thirty-two articles in question, with 
reference to these points, and especially to the third. This letter will 
therefore necessarily be a long one. I shall endeavour to keep strictly to 
the subject. If I allow myself to call your attention here and there to 
some of the special results, in showing how the new facts which we learn 
from our author bear directly upon the critical controversies of our day, 
the interest attaching to the subject will be my excuse. But I beg JOu 
not to consider this as an attempt to exhaust the new materials for thought 
and investigation now open to us, which, for many years to corne, will 
occupy the thoughtful scholars who care for truth and Christianity, but 
merely as the hints of one who is among the foremo
t to travel through 
these records, and, as he passes on in haste, cannot see the gold of truth 
and knowledge lying on the surface, or glittering amid the stones and 
rubbish, without telling you of it. . 
If I am not mistaken, this auspiciously discovered book will oblige all 
who think it their duty to speak or write on the doctrinal history of the 
earliest Church, to give up the method followed almost without exception, 
from tbe fourth and fifth century down to the eighteenth, and first com- 
bated by Basnage, and above all by 1\IosheilTI. I do not know, whether in 
reading the ancient and modern a
counts of heretics you have had the 
same impression; but I confess I have always felt a doubt who were the 
greatest fools, they who invented and believed such absurd and wicked 
imaginations and conceits, or they who seriously refuted them, or finally, 
they who took all this for a piece of history. For certainly all those 
representations of heresies from the fourth to the eighteenth century have 
led, and needs must lead, to a conclusion much like that of the Pharisee 
in the temple, which may be worded thus: "God, I thank thee that I am 
not as one of those monsters, sinners, sons of Belial, nor condemned to 
dispute with them, but that I am a good (Catholic or Protestant) Chris- 
tian." Or in a strain like this: "but that I am a philosopher, knowing, 
as a reasonable theist, that all this is stuff of the' dark ages,' most pro- 
bably not true, but a.t all events of no interest for our enlightened and 
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a<h"allcing age, in ,yhich I have the (well deserved) prhilcge to lh:e." I 
can well understand how that good, pious, and learned divine of the last 
century, Gottfried A rneld, at I-IalIe, tried his hand at the ancient heresies, 
in order to find out whether at the bottom of all that absurdity there had 
not been some thought, and in all that apparently wilful wickedness some 
honest and respectable conviction, and aùove al1, how we knew that thosc 
people really said all the absurdity and impif'ty which are laid to their 
charge. There is a decided reaction in Arnold; and I consider it as one 
of the triumphs of modern criticism, that we have got over this mere re- 
action of an ingenuous mind, as wl'll as o\"e1" that dry, unhistorical (and, I 
must add, generally uncritical, and always prejudiced) way of treating the 
theological systems of the first three centuries, not judging them by what 
they are in themselve
, but simply by what they are, or may be supposed 
to be, with reference to certain terms, formulas, and theories of later ages. 
The
e formularies may be true; but they are at all events not those of 
tbe first ages; and the metaphysical distinctions they proceed upon arc 
not re,'ealed facts, but convent.ional plâlosophy. 
All I can say is, that if you have a similar feeling on this subject, you 
will hail with me this recently discovered work as standing upon a very 
different ground. Our good father of the Church is of very strict ortho- 
doxy, and does not always use very mild language towards those who 
taught different speculative and exegetical theories in his time, two suc- 
cessÎ\ e Roman bishops not excepted. But he does so in self-defence, as 
he himself says, and with the unmistakable accent of Christian conviction 
and charity. He does not disdain to look for thought in the midst of 
apparent absurdity, for honest purpose eyen amongst those whom he 
combats. I\Ioreover, he thinks philosophical controversies cannot bc 
understood without an adequate philosophy: thought, he supposes, right 
or wrong, can only be appreciated by thought. He therefore deems it 
well to ask the question, whether the theories, logical, metaphysical, or 
physical, discussed among Christians upon Christian grounds, were not 
discussed before by Hellens and barbarians under the form of pure 
reasoning; and he comes to the conclusion that very often they were so. 
Re further proceeds upon the assumption that he and we shall better 
understand the heresies, if we examine them as they followed each other, 
instead of going backward. Above all, he thinks it fair to let even a heretic 
speak for himself, and not in broken sentences (by which method you may 
make anyone say pretty much what you like), but in long, coherent, 
distinct passagE's. This method certainly proves itself \:ery valuable for 
the knowledge of facts; and besides it Fa\'cs us much weariness,-which if 
anyone does not know, I would beg him to read through Epiphanius, and 
he will know it for life. 
Let us see now, whether these advantages do not show themselves in 
the very first book on heresies, the fifth of the work. 


I BOOK 'T. 
I This book treats first of the Oplâtes or 'Y orshippers of the Serpent, as 
the symbol of the nlOving principle of the universe. 
1. The KAAssÊ.sr or Or HITES, from nakhaslt, the Hebrew worù for a 

erpent. (30 pages, 94-123.) 
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They, and their cognate sects, called themselyes Gnostics, as being the 
only persons who knew the ., depths" (p. 9-1.); but they received, like 
the others, the n
llne of Naassêl1i or Ophites, because they said the 
Serpent was the re
l God, to whom every temple was consecrated, as 
representing the first generative substance, the moist element, corre- 
sponding to Thales' water (p. 119. sqq,). They also called the first prin.. 
ciple Logos, the "
Iall from above," Adamas, whom thpy glorified in 
their hymns (p. 9:>. cf. ]22.). He, like everything, consists of three prin- 
ciples, spiritual, psychical, and material, which elt'ments all coalesced in 
Jesus, the son of l\Iary. James, our Lord's brother, had deli\'ercd the 
whole system to 1\Iariamne. They used as their Gospel that l{nown to us, 
by some ancient quotations, as the Gospel according to the Egyptians * 
(p. 98.); and another (if it ..was 110t substantially the same), called the 
Gospel accorùing to Thomas (p. 101.). They also make use of the Gospel 
of St. John, and of the Epistles of 81. Paul, as well as of the Old Testa- 
nlCnt. Their reasonings seem principally founded upon speculative ideas 
of Philo's school t , ,yhich they attempted to support either by the most 
unscrupulous n1Ïsinterpretation of Scripture or by dark ancient rites and 
mysteries. The birthplace of this sect is evidently Phrygia, the fruitful 
soil of aU orgiastic extravagances: for to the language, rites, and 
mysteries of this country ev-erythin
 is reduced in the last instance. A 
beautiful mystical hYlnn, by which the public celebration of the mysteries 
was opened in the theatre in honour of Attis, is given in this place. 
Schneidewin t thinks it bdongs to the age and style of l\Iysomedes, who 
flourished under Antoninus Pius. 
 
As to their rites, they seem to have been truly Phrygian, that is, 
orgiastic, wild, and connected with phallic symbolism. They did not 
adopt the mutilation of their priests, but forbade InalTiage (p. 119.). 
II. Next come the PERATÆ or PERATICS (pp. 123-138.), founded by 
Eupltrates, called ó rrlpaTucó
', which naTne Clemens Alexandrinus rightly 
understood as indicating their country. Your remark in our conversation 
on the subject has led me to connect this name with the description of his 
companion, Ademes II, as the Ca'rystian. This makes him a Eubæan; 
and as Eubæa is called so frequently 1j ír
rJaJJ, the country beyond the 
channel, Peratæ Inay be taken for a general designation of the school, 
from the native country of their founders or leading authors. This is not 
in contradiction to the fact that a cognate sect became decidedly a 
Phrygian one. The name of Euphrates was known before from Origen; 


.. A ÀÓi'lOV of Christ, wrilten in this Gospd, is alluded to in one of their books 
(p. 99.): 07rOV OUK 
CT7W ouõÈ 
l1Àv oùõÈ lfpCTEV. Pseudo-Clem. Rom. Ep. ii. 9 12.: 
õntv lCT'To.t 'Tà õvo 
v, K0.1 'TÒ 

w wS' 7Ò 
CTW, Ka.l 'TÒ lfpCTfV 'T11S' 
1JÀEla.s, OllTE èÍ.pCTEJ/ OÚTE 

l1Àv. Compo Clem. Alex. Strom. iii. p. 465. (See Analecta, I. -1854)- 
t To this cla
s belongs the question (p. 98.), "Thether the soul is ÈK 'TOU 7rpo6J/'To
 
or ÈK TOU aV7"o)'fvOVS' (the text has ÈK 'TOV aU70v i'ÉvovS', which gives no sense; the use 
of a.U70i'EV'Í]S' by our author is prO\'ed by 1 24, 27, 43.) 
 
K 'TOU ÈKKEXVP.É1:ov X áovs . 
* Philologus, iii. 246. 

 I have pointed out in my picture of the third age in what relation the s)"stPffi 
of the Ophites seems to have stood to Basilides and Valentinus. 
\I Theodoret also calls him Ademes: ill our text the name is written in another 
passage Kelbes, and ill a third Akembes. 
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but so JittIe did we know of himself, that Neander thinks he may have 
lived b
fore Christ. * 
'Ve have here a mixed sect, which, starting from general Oriental and 
Jewish speculations, and local mysticism and orgies, adopted Christianity 
in their own way as an order of the initiated. Their whole system is 
decidedly fatalistic and astrological; and it would seem that they in- 
terpreted iheir name, Peratai, \vith reference to the Greek 7rE.pav, trans, 
or hcpãv, transire, saying that by their gnosis they alone of mankind 
should pass through destruction and get beyond it, - a deriyation, which 
proves only that they did not like the true one (p. 131.). Their sacred 
book too had a mystical title not easily explained. t (pp. 130, 131. 49.). 
:Neander's doubt, whether Euphrates did not Ii \-e before Christ, is de.. 
cidedly solved by the extracts here given: for Christ is c\"idently an 
integral element in their wild physical speculation; and they quote the 
Gospels and St. Paul as well as the Old Testament. The worship of the 
Serpent as the first moving principle (p. 135.), and the triplicity of the 
first cause, seem to have been their leading doctrines. The Demiurg, or 
creator of the yisible world, is the evil priuciple (p. 136.). t 
III. The SETHIAXI (pP. 138-148.), fl.om Seth, '2.íjÐ, constanUy, but 
falsely, written in the text 
tÐL(()'oí. - Their sacred book was called 
IIo,'Jå/pa(jlf; 
íle, from the name of the old patriarch (p. 147. 8q.), who was 
ever among the Jews the symbol of mystical and 1)1ng tradition, to which 
the famous columns of Seth also belong. They worshippt:'d the Serpent 
and the Logos (pp. 142, 143.), made use of Orphic theology, and of the 
mystedes of Eleusis 
, and believed themsf>h-es, like all Gnostics, the 
only elect and the only knowing (p. 146.). 
IY. JUSTISUS, not of conrse the martyr, but the Gnostic (pp. ]48-159.), 
who wrote the "Book of Baruch" for his sect (p. 14-9.). - He regarded 
Jesus as the son of 
Iary and Joseph (p. 156.). His followers had other 
sacred books. They also adopted three causes or first principles (p. J ':;0.), 
and had genealogies of angels, springing from Elohim and Edem (Eden), 
the female principle. Amongst their names we meet Amen, which may 
explain Apoc. iii. 14.: and the well-known Achamoth of the Irenæan 
Ophites (i. 30, 31.). Elohinl sends Baruch to Jesus, when he was twelve 
Jears of age, in the time of Herod, watching sheep. He brought him the 


· Kirchengeschichte, i. 771. 
t 01 7I"po&crTfLOL fWS o.ÌØipos, "the Suburbans up to the Ether," is evidently corrupt. 
Perhaps the title was: TIépá'TCU Ëw
 o.ìeÉpo
, "the Transcendental Etherians." -1854. 
t The important part of this mysticism is, that it proves the antiquity of Jewish- 
Christian speculations respecting the Logos, as the d:.vine principle of movement or 
development; speculations kindred to, but independent of Philo. I deny that there 
is any good reason whatever for seeing in the Logos of the Prologue a reference to 
the Yalentinian Logos 
 I consider it, on the contrary, as proved convincingly, that 
eVEn the earliest Yalentinian speculations presupposed the Prologue as their foun- 
dation and authority. But if this topsy-turvy theory of the anti-historical 
pecu]a- 
tive school wanted a new confutation, this report of Hippolytus reo;;pecting the 
IJeratai, the authenticity of which cannot be denied, is as irreconcilable with it as 
the passages in Bao;;ilides and Valentinus referring to St. John.-1854. 

 p. 144.: where, instead of 1J.f'}'o.^rryopla (for which the editor proposes p.eyå^-'1J 
fUPT1}), I read 1J.E")'á^o. ðrryLo.; and p. 145. 21., <<Þ^-La(jlo.
 ðp'}'Lo. instead of cþ^-oLo.îs iovóp- 
1"a. 1\1. l\liller conjectures crVJlÓfY}'Lo. or ðfY}'La. 
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message of the true God, and encouraged hin1 to announCe it to mankind. 
Jesus answered, " Lord, I will do alL" The Serpent becoming wrot.h at 
this, brought about his death on the cross (p. 1.36. sq,). The followers of 
this sect took a fright.ful oath when initiated. 
Of all this we knew next to nothing hitherto. It is now clear that we 
have to deal with sects which were coc\Tal with Peter and Paul, as Simon 
\Vas. But they started from foreign Judaism, nlixed up with the pan 
theistic mysticism of Asia 1\1inor. Herehy they were also opposed to the 
Valentinians, who started fron1 Gentile ground; although, Leing Christians, 
they could not help drawing Judaism into the sphere of their speculations. 
Our author, as we shaH see presently, derives the Valentinian principles 
from Simon, and brings Cerinthus, who also belongs to the first century. 
into connection with them. But he diRtingtiishes the Ophites entireÌ y 
from all the
e, and places them at the head of the whole list, which, he 
repeatedly says, indicates the order they appeared in. Irenæus represents 
the Ophites expressly as predecessors of Yalentinianism: but the schools 
he enumerates are evidently mixed up with this system. Nothing is more 
natural. The first outburst of Gnosticism sprang from a mixture of 
Christianity with Phrygian Judaism, inlbued generally \\ith Gentile 
speculations, orgies and mysteries. The J cwish element was considered 
as the least important. But; after '
alentinus had taken upon himself to 
sol ve that great problem of the ,,'orId's history, Judaism, by interprt:ting 
it as the working of the Demiurg, or the mundane evil principle, those 
Gnostics appropriated many of the leading speculations and fictions of 
Valentinianism. Thus we can explain the representation, which Irenæus, 
in the last two chapters' of his first book, gives of the Ophitic systems. 
"\Ve have now, for the first time, the pure, primitive Ophites before us. 
And are they really unknown to us? I hope, on the contrary, my dear 
friend, you will agree with me, that n108t probably we have here the very 
heretics to whonl the Apostle al1udes in the fourth chapter of his First 
Epistle to Timothy. The "endless genealogies" (i. 4.) must be ex- 
plained, as n1any have suggested, of the 
osmological genealogies of 
æons or angels. Here we have them, in the very words of the most 
ancient sects. All that has been said against the Pauline origin of that 
Epistle, and of the Pastoral Letters in general, on the score of the allu- 
sions to heretics of a later date, thus falls entirely to the ground. I 
believe I have proved in n1)' "Letters on Ignatius," that the development 
of the constitutions of the Church, and the history of the organization of 
the congregations, leads irresistiLly to the same result. The state of the 
Churches at the end of t.he first century was decidedly different from that 
exhibited in the Pastoral Epistles. * 
But do you not see, that the whole scheme of the late origin of the 
Gospel of St. John falls also to the ground, if our book is authentic, as 


* It does, of course, not follow, from what I ha'"e said here in the text, that the 
books thcmo;;elves, from which Hippolytus made his extracts, were as old a<; the 
origin of those sects. On the contrary, I doubt ihis ; they appe:tr to me to bave been 
written after Yalentinus, when those sects assimilated their dreams or speculations to 
the s)'stem of this superior mind. Rut the original groundwork of thdr system is 
discernible enough. The spnuol of the Serpent, as representing the ever:moving ami 
entwining principle uf finitcncss is no mure Valcntiuiall than it is )Io
atc.-18J4. 
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undoubtedly it is, and if our author deserves credit {Ol' the arrangem
nt 
of his historical account, and justly claims authority for his extracts from 
the sacred books of those Phrygian-Jewish fathers of Gnosticism? The 
Ophites an know the Logos, and all worship the Serpent as his symbol, 
or that of the Demiurg opposed to him: for on that point there seems to 
ba,'e been a difference among them. They refer, however, not to the 
Logos of Philo, but to the Logos personified in man, and identified with 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of l\Iary. The only admissible alternati\"e, 
therefOl.e, sePlliS to me to be this. 'Yhen St. John, towards the end of 
the fit'st century, wrote down his evidence respecting Jesus the Christ, 
and placed at the head of his exposition those simple and grand words on 
the Logos, he either referred to sects who had abused the speculations 
about the Logos, as God's thought of himself, or he did not. If he did, 
as it seems to me iInpossible to doubt, he cannot have had in mind so 
much the philosophical followf'rs of Philo, who abhorred the very idea of 
the personal union of the Logos with 1'lan, as the Christian heretics who 
perverted this idea in one way or another. This being the case, I main- 
tain that he had before him the very sects which we have now become 
acquainted with from their own writings, the very titles of which we did 
not know hithel.to. .At all events, then, what the Apostle says is not the 
Christian and popular expression of a speculative systeul ofYalentinianism, 
but the simple statement of the fact, that the Logos is neither an abstract 
notion, nor an angel, nor an æon (if that word existed as a term), but 
that He is one with the :Man Jesus, the Christ. 
That this reasoning is sound, tbe progress of our researches will easily 
prove. For even in the spcond stage of Gnosticism, the Genl ile one, we 
find the very words of St. John evidently alluded to, twenty or thirty 
Jears before the middle of the second century, when, according to the 
most unhappy of all philological conjectures, and the most untrue of all 
historical views, the system of Strauss and Banr, that Gospel was com- 
posed, in order to transfuse a tame Gnosticism into the Church. 
: In declaring myself so strongly against B;1ur's historical hypothesis, I 
I I think it is only fair to add, that no one has done more for the speculative 
comprehension of the Gnostic systems than this eminent writer, of whose 
researches concerning that part of the history of philosophy those only 
I can speak without respect, who have never read them or who are incapable 
of understanding them. The facts now before us show, that many of his 
acute illustrations of the very difficult and abstruse concluding- chapters of 
I Irenæus' first book, and especially his treatise on the Ophites (Gnosis, 
pp. ] 71-207.), are wonderfully confit'med by the work before us. It is 
I ' unnecessary to say, that :Keander's representatiú..} of those systems in the 
second edition of his" Eccleslastical History"* gains many a confirma- 
: tion from onr pages. But I bpg to refer the reader especially to some 
: hints which Dorner gh'es in his marvellous work on the "History of the 
. Doctrine about the Person of Christt;" and to A. Ritschl, "On the 
Origin of the ancient Catholic Church," a book full of independent 
research. 


., Kirchengeschichte, 2d edition, i.764-774. 
t 2d t'(litioll, pp. 297. 355. note 196., p. 36,5. note 207. 
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BOOK. VI. 


Simon, Valentilllls, and the rálentinians. 62 pages, pp. 161-222., with 
copious extracts. 
The author at the beginning repeats that he intends to enumerate the 
heresies in succession. * . 
V. SUION of Gitta in Samaria (pp. 161-177.; compare the Gittean, 
iv. pp. 51-90.; Irenæus, i. 2:3. 
 3.). - The story of Peter's meeting him 
at Rome, where he died, is told here in a new form. Simon caused 
himself to be buried alive, promising to rise like Christ (p. 170.). This 
myth is just worth as much as any other about Simon's death: the nttcr 
diversity of the stories, and the fabulous nature of the whole, pl'ove this. 
But ho
v can men of sense conclude from this, that Simon must have 
been altogether a mythical person, and that we can have no writings 
belonging to his immediate disciples, who wrote down his (true or 
supposed) system ? 
There were such works.t As the principal book on Simon's doctrine, 
our author mentions the "Great Announcement, or Revelation " (
hyá^Jl 
åiTó<þamç) (pp. 165-168.), -
a Gnostic work, full of Pagan fables, 
decidedly anti-Judaic and antinonlian, favouring impurity. The Simonian
 
had mysteries bearing the same character (p. ] 7.3.). The Yalentinians 
took
 their start fron1 these tenets; although nobody will belicve that 
the "Great Announcement," in which some verses of Empedocles are 
quoted, was Simon's work, any more than that the books of the St. 
Simonian sect of our days are by St. Simon. Still Simon appears through- 
out, not as a mere impostor, but as a man combining with Christianity 
certain metaphysical tenets, which were formed by his immediate followers 
into a system, based, like that of aU the Gnostics, upon the assumption of 
the evil principle as one of the primary acting causes of the universe. 
The "Great Announcement," bearing Simon's name, represents there- 
fore the systf'nl of the Simonians in the first generation after him. The 
root of all existence (says this book, p. 163.) is infinite, and abides in man, 
who serves as its rlweIIing-house. It is of a double natul'e, latent and 
manifest: the first comprehends all that can be thought. TIle UJord of 
God lives in man. From that original root, the hidden principle, spring 
three pairs of manifestations: 


l\lind and Thought (vo;;ç Kaè Ir.Íl1ow); 
Voice aÐd Name ('Ì(!)Vlj I\uì ól1ofla); 
Reasoning and Reflection (ÀOYUTftÒÇ KGl 
v(]Ú}l.YJuuJ. 
The infinite power (Nn'afHç;) is in all t.hese six roots, but potentially, not 


* The first period is to be corrected thus: 
'OtTa }l.
11 0-011 
ÖÓlCft 'Toîs cl7r
 'TOU V<þECAJS 
.,-às àpxàs 7ra.PEtÀ7]cþÓUL, lCal ICa.Tà 'TEÀELWUtV (t. IC a T à }l. E [w U LV) 'TWV Xp6vwv Eìs cþaJlEpÒJI 
'Tds öó
as àVOULWS (t. 
'WV(,.(ws) 7T'pOfvf'}'Kap.ÉvOts (t. 7T'pOUEV.) 
v 'Tfi 7T'pÒ 'TaVT7]S ßíC\o/ 
oiJul7 7T'É}l. 7rT l7 'TOU 'EÀÉ'}'xov (t. 'TOÒS 
ÀÉ,},XOlJs) 'TWV aipÉUEWV È
Eef}l.7]V. As to the story 
of Apsethos the Libyan, and his parrots (p. 161.), the editor refcrs to Apostohus 
Provo v. 'l'acþwv. Almost the same story is told of IIanno the Carthaginian, .iElian. 
Var. llist. xiv. 30. Compare Justin. xxi. 4.; Plin. H. N. "iii. 16. 
t Comp;!re on this point Grahe, SpiciJeg. Patrum, i. 308-
1 O. 
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actually (tt'J,áf1H OtjlC lVfpYflq., compo p. 171.). In order not to perish, the 
infinite power must be typified, imaged (i
flKO}JíZ:f(1e{(l); otherwise it becomes 
extinct: whereas, if thus actuated, it loses nothing by this manifesta- 
tion. By a progressive manifestation, those six roots become three other 
(jv
vì';ar, or pairs: 


Heaven and Earth; 
Sun and "l\Ioon ; 
Air and 'Yater. 


The infinite power working in all of thenl is caUed by a compound name: 
He who stands, has stood, will stand (ó É(1TbJÇ, ó u,àç, Ó (1T1](jÓP.WCf;); a term 
dimly alluded to in the Clementine Homilies and Recognitions, which 
say, that Simon called himself Stans (the standing) *, and reminding us 
of Apocalypse, i. 8. Simon considered himself as in a special manner the 
manifestation of this infinite power (p. 175.): but we have already seen 
that this was, according to him, the general attribute of man when he had 
attained to knowledge, with a difference only in degree. 
The author endpavol1red to explain by his theory the six days of the 
creation, and to build upon it a whole cosmogonic system (pp. 166-1 í 4.), 
for which he quotes the Pentateuch, the Psalms, and the Prophets. He 
also pretended to find proofs of his speculative system in St. Paul's writ- 
ings, of which he quotes the First Epistle to the Corinthians. He tries 
likewise to show that the Greek mythology points to a similar theory. 
And here his mysterious Helen becomes the prominent figure. IIelen is 
to him the successive incarnations of Beauty, dazzling the powers 
(hváJwr) that work on the earth. Every body knows the story that 
Simon carried about a woman, whom he said to be the newly embodied 
Helen of Troy. He had bought her, a forlorn slave, at Tyre, and said 
(or is reported to have said, for we have no extracts to vouch for this), 
that she was human nature redeemed by him. But what our book seems 
to pro,.e (in spite of the confusion between reports, anecdotes, and extracts) 
is, that he called the ideal Helen, not his paramour, the "forlorn sheep," 
and that he placed her in connection with the daughter of the Canaanitish 
woman, whom Christ healed in passing by Tyre (:\Iatt. xv.). It may be 
, true, that Simon said he was his Helen's Saviour, and that he himself had 
corne to Tyre to loosen her from her fetters, he himself being" the power 
over all."t It may be also true, that the Simonians worshipped two 
images, said to represent Simon and Helen, under the likeness of Jon' 
and :Minerva, and called them "Lord" and "Lady" (ICVpWr, ICvpía); but 
our author himself is candid enough to add, they excluded from their s('ct 
anyone who called those persons by the names of Simon and Helen 
(p. 176.). They considered it therefore clearly as a calumny. It nlay 
even be true, that tbe conduct of Simon and Helen was the cause or pre- 


* ll.itschl. p. 161. 
t Compare Acts \ iii. 10.: OÙTÓS È(],TUI Í] Mvap.Ls TOV 8fOV Í] p.eyM7}. The history 
I of this Helen of Simon is told by Irenæus, TertuHian, Eusebiu<;, Epiphanius, and 
Theodoret. In the text of the latter it is onlv necessarv to read ha;p
v instead of 
ÉTÉpa
J, to understand the sense. In Hippo]ýtus' text "I read (p. 175. 14.)'0 öè 
tJ.Lapðs. lpa(]'8ds TOV 1'wa(olJ, instead ofb öè 1þvypðs fpaufJfìs TOV 1'., which give!!! 
I no sense whatever. 
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text of those scandalous orgies of the sect, of which our author gives us 
such shocking details. Indf'ed, it seems impossible to doubt, from the 
extracts here exhibited (p. 175.), that some of thelll (in his time) blas- 
phemously and satanically abused the most sacred formularies of the 
ancient liturgy of the communion to designate and sanctify their honible 
impnrities*, justifying their conduct by saying, they were redeemed, 
washed, emancipated, free, sa \'ed, not by their works, but by grace. But 
all this does not prove in any way that Simon said of himself, or that the 
Simonians said, he, Simon, had appeared to the Jews as the Son, to the 
Samaritans as the Father, and to the Gentiles as the Holy Spirit. For 
the account. of our aut.hor, though confused,-the quotations from the 
" Great Announcement" being here interrupted by the traditional story of 
Simon and IIelen, and the 
candals connected with it,-c!early proves that 
those words referred to .f esus, and not to Simon. J'or, after the exposition 
of the immoral principles of the Simonians, the extracts begin (p. 175. 
l.) 
with sentences evidently relating to the life of Jesus. llaving redeemed 
Helen, he thus vouchsafed salvation to mankind through his own intelli- 
gence (or by means of the knowledge he gave them of themselves). . For 
the" angels having administered the world badly, in consequence of their 
Jove of power, Jesus carne (Simon said) for the work of restoration, having 
been transformed, and madë like to the principalities and powers, and to 
the angels. lIe thus appeared as a man, not being sllch, and seemed to 
suffer in J udea, although he did not really suffert, but was manifested to 
the Jews as the Son, in Samaria as the Father, among the other nations 
as the Holy Spirit. He allows men to call him by whichever name they 
please."i 
JS"ow, how could Simon say of himself that he had suffered death in 
J udea? The whole account, therefore, refers to Jesus, and gives, origin- 
any at least, Simon's doctrine on the appearance, life, and sufferings of 
Christ.. Thus that mysterious saying about the Son, Father, and 
Spirit, becomes intelligible. Jesus did can himself the Son in .Judea. 
To the Samaritans he manifested the Father; and indeed in the words 
spoken to the Samaritan woman (St. John, iv. 21-23.), Jesus refers 
them to the Father, and the worship of the Father, and nothing is said 
about the Son. It is also quite intelligible how Simon could say, 
that Jesus appeared among the Gentiles as the Holy Spirit; for it was 
under the authority of the Holy Spirit., poured out upon them, and com- 
municated by them, that the Apostles preached Jesus among the 
Gentiles. 


. TcdJ'T'I]V ElvaL ^É)'OV'TH T
lI 'TE^ECall å.)'å:7r1]lI, Kal 'TÒ ., q A)'tOr; éhtOS " (or 8:ytOlI å:y[wJI) 
Hal "'A^^
"-ovs å.)'Lá'ETE" (now unintel1igibly printed Ka2 'TÒ å)'LOS å)'íWlI . . . "-"-1] . or; 
å)'La(Je-ij(JETaL), These horrors reappear almost literally in the account of the 
" Infamies des Couvens," authentically detailed in the protocols of Ricci's visitatio? 
of the Tuscan convents, under Archtluke Leopold. published by De Potter. It .IS 
not irrelevant t::> add, that the Bernese Protestant fanatics, whom I saw in 1841 111 
prison after their just condemnation, perverted in a similar way the sublimest pas- 
sages of Scripture in their impure orgies, and had a printed liturgy composed for 
this purpose. 
t Kal 7ra8Eîll ÈlI Tfi 'Iov
a[
 
E8oK1]KÉvaL p.
 7rE7rov8ó7'a : the text is now deformed. by 
having Ka,Ì before 8E
OKi1KÉlIaL. There can be no doubt as to the sense, and I thmk 
none either as to the reading. (Scott has adopted the !\ame correctiol1.-1854). 
! Haur, Die Christliche Gnosis, p. 305. 
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Of this I feel quite sure. But J confess I cannot understand the 
meaning of the" lost sheep," an evident allusion to the Parable, in con- 
nection with Helen, except by assuming that Simon combined the account 
of the Canaanitish woman with his allegory of Humanity suffering in the 
form of Helen under the fetters of her mundane existence. The mother 
crying out for help for her dang"hter possessed by the evil spirit 
(i
alJlOlli
f.al, :l\Iatt. xv. 22.), the Apostles requesting Jesus to redeem her 
(å7róÀvO'ov av'.JJV, v. 23.), and his first saying that he was sent to " the 
lost sheep" (.à 7rpU
a.a íà å7roÀwÀóía, v. 24.) of Israel, were allegorized 
by Simon, as alluding to human nature in this life, and to the work of 
redemption (À{"pWO'Ir, pp. 174. 12., 175. 25), and then mythicized by 
reference to Helen of Troy, Helen of the mysteries, Helen of Stesichorus, 
and finally Helen at Tyre, first healed by Jesus, and later found in 
another shape by Simon, who became her Deliverer. 
I may, therefore, state this as the result of our criticism on this passage. 
There is a confusion in Hippolytus' account; but we can make out the 
truth, if we examine his words with care; whereas lrenæus, whom 
Eusebius and Theodoret ha\'e merely transcribed, gave the whole story 
in such a mutilated shape, that he rendered it very questionable as a fact, 
and made a correct explanation impossible. 
On the whole, it is very interesting to compare our article with the cor- 
responding chapters in Irenæus (i. iO, 21.). Such a comparison will leave 
no doubt as to the relation which our work bears to his, and as to the 
character of both writers. Hippolytus' account of facts is not only fuller 
and more explicit, but also more authentic; for he gives us extracts and 
on the whole copious ones. 
:l\Ioreover, the accurate comparison of the text of the two authors is 
interesting, as proving, first, that Irenæus also had the" Great Announce- 
ment" before him, although he does not quote it. Several passages given 
in both as representing Simon's doctrine are literally the same, or almost 
so. In the second place such a critical comparison will sometimes assbt 
us in restoring the original Greek text of Irenæus, and oftpner in render- 
ing the very corrupt text of our author intelligible. I will illustrate this 
by placing in juxtaposition the text of the following two passages. 
(!ren. i. 20., and Hippolytus, vi. pp. 175, 176. 43-47.) 


IRE
Æus. 
Secundum enim ipsius gratiam 
salvari homines, sed non secundum 
operas just as. Nec enim esse 
naturaliter operationes justas, sed 
ex accidente: quemadmodum posn- 
erunt, qui rnundurn fecerunt angeli, 
per hujusmodi præcepta in servitu- 
tern dedllcentes homines. Qua- 
propter et solvi mundum et liberari 
eos qui snnt ejus ab imperio eorum 
qui mundum fecerunt repromisit. 


HIPPOLYTUS. 
KaTà }'àp TÎjV a;JTOV XápLV U(
'EO'GQI. 
av.ovt; q>åtJ'KOVO'l. 
h/nv (1. fl1JcÉva) 
}'àp ElvuL alnoveítel/f;,.' fL 7rpâ
H TL!: Ka- 
K;)t; (1. ïL IWKÓl J ). ov yáp f.O'ïL q>vO'u 
KaKòt; (1. 0"; yáp f.O'TL TL rp. ICÙKÒV) 
å.ÀÀtì 

O'H' l8EV.O yùp (tþ11G';11) oi åy- 
i'fÀOL oi TÒV ICÓUP.OV 1roti]O'aVTtt; öO'a 
f.bOÚÀOVTO' VLà TWV TOWÓ.WV Àóywv OOV- 
Àovv 1JOJlí
ovTEt; Toì,t; av.wv ålCovov.at;. 
<t>ÚO'LV êÈ aií
Lç Àf.YOVO'L TÒV ICOO'}lÒV i7ri. 
ÀVTP(
O'H TWV ltiwv ål'8pw7rwv. 


The last words in Hippolytus bailie all interpretation. But you will imme- 
YOL.L A A 
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diatelyalter with nle <ÞyCIN into AYCEIN, and, having done so, you will 
have not only the true text of lIippolytus, but also the original Greek of 
Irenæus, because the sentence is evidently the same. As to the words ab 
imperio eorUln qui 'JJlll7ldlllrL feCtTll1lt, they are either added by way of 
explanation, or they are the translation of words omitted in our Greek 
text. 
nut undoubtedly the latter is the more probable. As to our work, the 
whoJe extract is confused, whether it be the fault of Hippolytus abbreviat- 
ing Irenæus, or that of a later transcriber who abbreviated the text of 
Hippolytus. 'Ve shall n1eet with unmistakeabJe instances of both. * 
At aJI events, this passage, like many others, bears out my argument 
respecting the relation between the two works and authors. To touch 
upon another argument, which I can only do -justice to in my concluding 
letter, does it not strike you as one of the many internal proofs of the 
book's being' written by a Roman, that our author abstains fl'om repeating 
Justin the l\lartyr's fable? I mean the story, not disdained by Irenæus, 
and maintained by Tertullian, of the statue erected to Simon at Rome, the 
words Semoni Sanco having been unfortunately mistaken by that Eastern 
philosophel. for Simoni Sancto. Hippolytns, as a Roman, knew better, 
and was honest enongh to write accordingly. 
If, frOT11 the new facts we have before us, we look back to the present 
state of the discussions respecting this darkest of all points in early eccle- 
siastical history, we find that they militate, in many respects, against the 
hypotheses of the modern Tübingen school,-Baur, Strauss, Schwegler, 
and others. First of aU, I cannot consent to regard Simon himself as 
merely a mythical person, the mythological fiction of one of the great 
family of the sun, moon, and stars, and his Helen as Selene or Luna. 
Her bearing that name in the" Clementine Homilies," proves only that 
she was called so in the later stages of the Simonian heresy; which agrees 
with the whole character of the ingenious
 but rather prolix novel, toJd in 
the Clementine Homilies and Recognitions. Simon of Gitta, the sorcerer 
of the Acts, appears to us, in what we hear of him from Hippolytus, as a 
real man, a sorcerer and magnetizer of a very questionable moral cha- 
l'acter, but who, according to the testimony of the old fathers, was wor- 
shipped in Samaria as a prophet, and as the incarnation of the highest 
power, and who, for a time, startled the Romans, whether at Rome or in 
Asia is not certain. He was, further, a heretical Christian; he perverted 
the Gospel and the Jewish Scriptures; but he accepted them as reve- 
lations. Neander, therefore, has been wrong in striking him out of the 
list of heretics, as a person who had nothing to do with Christianity. 
Undoubtedly, like all the leading men of the Jewish and Pagan party of 
the time, who endeavoured to frame Christ and Christianity according to 
their philosophy, he had a speculative system of his own; but in this spe- 
culat.ive system Christianity was not an accidental ingredient. On the 
contrary, Christ and the Gospels and their preaching gave the impulse to 
the speculations embodied under Simon's name, and Christ's person 
formed the centre of them. Simon himself, I believe, no more wrote a 


* I restore the text thus: Ì\60"EUI Òf <<un)v (instead of a.Ó8LS), viz. 'I1]O"Oûv, or 

íp.CA)Va.: as in the first sentence. 
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speculative book, than Pythagoras or Socrates did; but, as we know that 
:àlenander, his disciple, and the leader of his school, who lived and taught 
at Antioch, was a writer, and inculcated the Simonian doctrine, it seems 
to me reasonable to assume, that the" Great Announcement," or " Pro- 
nunciamiento" of the Simonians, although bearing Simon's name, was 
written by l\Ienander, or at least. by some cotemporary of his. For this 
book appears throughout as the representative of Simon's own opinions, 
and is mixed up with his life. Now, as Simon, the master, belonged to 
the Petrine and Pauline age, :àlenander and his book must belong to that 
of St. John, or to the time between the years 70 and 100; and it would be 
absurd to suppose, that a book written in Simon's own nan1e, or at least 
generally considered as the representation of his personal system, should 
be later than l\lenander's exposition of the principles of that sect. Shortly, 
l\lenander's doctrinal work must have been this \'ery " Announcement." 
As
uming' this, what do we find in this book respe
cting the Gospel of 
St. John? I confess, the fourth chapter of this Gospel seems to nIe to 
be alluded to by the expression, that Jesus appeared to the Samaritans as 
the Father. If this supposition is correct, it would be a direct proof of 
the undoubted fact, that the book was not Simon's; for Simon cannot be 
suppospd to have lived to the end of the first century, when the Gospel of 
St. John was written. Indeed, the uniform tradition is, that Paul and 
Peter outlived Simon; who must therefore ha\'e died before the year 65.* 
If it be assumed that there was no allusion to the fourth Gospel in the 
" Great Announcement," this may be said to be in keeping- with the pre- 
tension that it was Simon's book. A Pauline epistle (the first to the 
Corinthians), certainly is quoted in the extracts (p. 167. 10.). This is 
very natural, for the same reason: a book purporting to be written by 
Simon might "ery well quote an epistle of St. Paul, although not a 
Gospel written between 90 and 100. 
I must, on this occasion, return for a moment to the bearing of these 
new facts upon the prologue of S1. John's Gospel. 'VhateH
r may be 
thought of the influence of Philonian sppculations upon the evangelical 
<1octrine concerning the Logo
, and upon the wording of that apostolic 
prologue, I feel sure that the hpretical speculations about the Logos could 
never have arisen but through the powerful effect. produced in the Eastern 
world, from the centres of Jerusalem and of Antioch, by the unparalleled 
I personality and history of Jesus of Xazareth, the Christ. The Logos, as 
I God's eternal thought or consciousness of Himself, bf'fore all tinw, was 
known well enough to the Alexandrian Jews, e\'en at the time of Christ's 
birth, as Philo's 
vritings pro\-e. But that the Logos was embodied in a 
real man, and had become per
onal, this, and tnis alone, was the all-per- 
vading intellectual leaven which produced that wonderful fermentation in 
the Eastern world, and this fermentation became in the schools of the 
Gnostics an entirely cosmogonical and mythological process, through a 
constant and progressive hypostasis or personification of abstract notions, 


'" It is quite clear that those who will not admit that allusion, can draw no conse- 
quences from this passage against the early ex istence of the fourth Gospel, bec3use 
we have not the whole" ...-\nnol1ncement" before us. The Gospel may have been not 
only alluded to, but even quoted, frequently.-1854. 
A \ 2 
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or, as it were, by a constant transformation of abstract neuters into 
mythological rnascuìines. 
This mythological process was the natural produce of the two elements 
alluded to. The one was the personality of Christ, and the other was tbe 
idea of the Logos, elevat('d into a moving principle, identified with the 
human mind. All mythology arose in a sin1Îlar ,yay, although we, being 
ignorant of the historical ingredient now, generally are not able to 
analyse the whole, and show in detail what portions are historical, and 
what ideal. But in this case we are enabled to prove what the historical 
element is, and show that it did not grow out of å myth but might, by 
connection with speculative ideas give rise to a myth. This purity of the 
historical element forms one of the distinguishing features of Christi- 
anity, as basis of a great civilisation. . 
The discovery of Hippolytus' work throws also a new light upon an 
obscure point of the Ignatian controversy. "\Ve certainly must ascribe 
to pure Simonism, that is, to the Simonian heresy unmixed with Valen- 
tinianism, the system of Gnostic evolutions, of which Sigê, Silence, is a 
primitive element. For in the extracts from the" Great Announcement" 
we Bnd the following words, evidently the beginning of a solemn address 
and recapitulation (p. 173. 2.) -:-" To you then I say what I say, and 
write what I write. The writing is this. There are two offshoots accom- 
panying all the æons, having neither beginning nor end, from one root, 
which is power (potentia), Sigê (Silence), invisihle, incomprehensible. 
Of these two suckers, the one appears above, and this is the Great 
Power, the ßlind of the Universe, directing all things, Inale: the other 
appears below, the Great Thought (É7ril J ow), female, producing all things. 
Hence, being thus ranged one against the other, they fúrm a syzygia 
(a pair, copula), and make manifest the intermediate interval, the incom- 
prehensiLle air, having neither beginning nor limit; and in this air is the 
Father, supporting all things, and nourishing that which has a beginning 
and end. He is lIe who stands, who has stood, and who will stand, being 
the rnale and female power, according to th
 infinite pre-existing po\Yer, 
which has neither beginning nor end, being in solitude ("Wl'ÚT1rn). For 
the Thought, which was in solitude, corning forth from thence, became 
two. And He was one; for having the thought within himself, he was 
alone, not however the first, though pre. existing; but, being manifested I 
by himself, he became the second. But neither was he called the }'ather, 
before she, the Thought, called him father." J 
This is not Valentinianism; but there is the principle of the pre-existing 
supreme power, Silence; the 'V ord or the Thought had not yet ap- 
pe


., what follows from t.his ? That Ignatius, who certainly may have j 
read the "Great Announcement" as well as he read St. John, might 
have alluded to it in a letter to the l\Iagnesians, if he ever wrote it. If, 
therefore, the text of the Seven Letters is (as I believe, with the most 
eminent crit
cs of our age, that i.t is) the work of 
n impostor, 
ho wrote I 
after Ignatills' death under hIS name, corruptmg the genume Three 
Letters, it is very natural that he should make Ignatius allude to a term 
which he may have known, but which certainly became much more 
powerful by Valentinus. ßut such a mention can no more prove, against 
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good evidence to the contrary, that Ignatius did write that letter, than the 
allusion cont.ained in it to the early Judaizing Sabbatarians and Docetæ 
ùoes. I have, in my "Letters on Ignatius,"-'* assumed these two heresies 
as possibly older than Ignatius' death; and I now believe also that the 
term of Sigê may be so. 
If any further proof were required of Pearson's explanation of the 
Sigê in the "Epistle to the J\Iagnesians" (p. 8.) being untenable, this 
passage would suffice. Feeling the difficulty about the Sigê as a Valen- 
tinian term, Pearson resolved to deny altogether that Ignatius alluded to 
that term in this passage. According to him, the wordH, "the Eternal 
V\T ord, not proceeding from Silence," mean that the "\V ord which is 
eternal, did not appear (as the human word does) after there had been 
silence before. This is the argument of a special pleader, not of a his- 
torical critic, and it is as flimsy as it is unnecessary. The Sigê is the 
Sigê. She is preceding, not appearing. It is the Log-os who appears; 
and according to the doctrine of Valentinus (which perhaps was founded 
upon a term of the Simonian school, stamped by J\Ienander), this ap- 
pearance of the Eternal ,V ord proceeded from the Eternal Silence, that 
mysterious companion (quality) of the Ineffable, of the Eternal Thought, 
silentiously wrapped up in itself through eternities before the word of 
creation began to be spoken. 
There is perhaps even a proof in our fragments that the Ignatian forger 
knew the" Great Announcement." In the] I th chapter of that fictitious 
epistle, "Letter to the Trallians," the passage about Sigê, which I have 
just quoted from Simon's "GrEat Apophasis," seems to be alluded to by 
the words" offshoots" and" root," there used, with an apparent allusion 
to the heretical terminology, in an ironical sense. t 


* p. 68. 
t Having touched upon the Ignatian controversy, I take this opportunity of saying 
a word to a learned author who lately has treated this question in the" Quarterly 
Heview." He says that I seem to have miscalculated the effect of my arguments in 
f,iVour of Cureton's Syriac tex
; for Baur S:1YS, in his essay upon the subject, that he 
believes neither in the authority of the one text nor in that of the other. I confess, 
the argumellt seems to me rather blunt, having no argumentative edge in it at all. 
At all events, I beg to oh.,erve to that critic, that I have not written and published 
my Ignatian researches, any more than others, in order to produce an effect upon 
tillS or that person, but to satisfy my own mind, by expressing a conscientious con- 
viction on a point on which I thought I had something to say. 
I confess, the arguments which that critic brings forward against Cureton's text 
(since found in a second Syriac manuscript), and against Cureton's arguments, seem 
to me to savour much of a preconceived opinion respecting the Cdse itself, or to 
ùetray an overrated feeling of the vocation of the CI :tic to question Cureton's com- 
petency to judge of this question. But what shall I say of Professor Petermann, 
who has published an Armenian translation of the Seven Letters, which, if the 
Syriac text of the three letters is genuine, are as re:
ards these three an interpolation, 
and a forgery as regards the remaining four? :Kow, it seems to me a simple truism 

n
Torthy of a sl.rious writer. to say that if the Greek text of the Seven Epistles 
IS genuine, the tramlation of the same is genuine also. This is begging the question 
a. t issue. It is quite a secondary question, "hether (as is the most natural supposi- 
tion, confirmed by all the other Armenian translations of the works of the Greek 
fathers) this translation has been made from the Greek original, or from a Syriac 
translati
m. But it appears to me scarcely serious to say: there are the Seven 
Letters 111 Armenian, and I maintain t1lt:
y prove that Cnreton's text is an incom- 
A A 3 
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If the article on Simon is quite original, containing authentic extracts 
wholly wanting in Irenæus and elsewhere, and giving us an entirely new 
view of the history and character of the Simonian school, the next article 
is no less so. 


VI. V ALE
TINUS (pp. 177-198.).-After an introductory dissertation 
on those leading principles of the Pythagorean and Platonic philosophy, 
from which Valentinus is stated to have borro\'ted his speculative ideas 
(pp. 177-183.), our author gives us copious extracts frolll Valentinlls t 
own work or works, and such as enable us for the first time to know what 
dogmas he laid down on the pdncipal speculative questions. 1\10st pro- 
bably all these extracts have been taken from Yalentillus' great doctrinal 
\,"ork, the" Sophia,u whic
our author does not name, supposing his 
readers to know it, as indeed it had the admiration as well as the male- 
diction of the later fathers, of Jerome in particular. Of this work we do 
not know a single sentence with certainty; as Irenæus, and those who 
followed and copied him, not only never clearly distinguish between that 
which belongs to Valentin us personally, and that which belongs to his 
followers, but scarcely give any genuine extract (lCaTà À

LV, literally) at 
all. Great, therefore, were my hopes, in 1842, that the ancient Coptic 
manuscript of the British l\Iuseum, inscribed Sophia, might be a trans- 
lation, or at least an extract, from that lost text-book of Gnosticism; but 
unfortunately the accurate and trust-worthy labours of that patient and 
conscientious Coptic scholar, Dr. Schwarze, so early taken away from liS, 
have proved to me (for I have seen and perused his manuscript, which I 
hope will soon appear) *, that this Coptic treatise is a most worthless (I 
trust, purely Coptic) offshoot of the l\Iarcosian heresy, of the latest and 
Inost stupid m)Tsticism about letters, sounds, and words. 


plete extract, because I think I have found some Syriac idioms in the Armenian 
text! 'V ell, if that is not a joke, it simply proves, according to ordinary logic, 
that the Seven Letters must have once been translated into Syriac. But how can 
it prove that the Greek original of this supposed Syriac version is the genuine text, 
and not an interpolated and Pártially forged one? The Se\'en Letters and the 
forgeù text go together: either there have been no interpolation and forgery at a1J, 
or the Seven Letters, neither more nor less (at that time), were the produce of this 
imposition. I take it for granted, Professor Petermann is a good Armenian 
Echolar: I confess ] thought he had still to prove that hc possessed critical judg- 
ment; and now I fear his Ignatian production fully proves that he possesses none. 
There i... absolutely no argument in all that he has said. 
I developed this addition in 1854, in the preface to the fourth volume of the 
first edition, now reprinted at the end of my second volume, and in the picture of 
Ignatius drawn in this first volume, to which is nppended a J'eview of the most 
recent objections started again
t the genuiness of the Three Epistles by the com- 
bined effÒrts of Romallist writers, defending the Seven, of those of the school of 
Baur believing either text to be spurious. As to that remarkable passage ?f .the 
" Great Announcement," which I have just given, I now consider it as a dIstmct 
proof that the Simonians useù the Sigê as a term, as early as l\Ienander or the ßge 
of St. John. Let my readers compare that exposition with the exposition of tl
e 
8)'ste1Y.. of Valentinus as 1 have given it in my picture of this great Gnostic t an
 they 
win see that Sigê is not brought in extraneously: the philosophical constructIOn of 
the whole in the "Great Announcement n is original, and differs essential1
 
'om 
the Yalentinian. This confirms the conclusion drawn in the text from the EpIstle 
to the Trallians. 
Ji< It has since appeared, but without any critical cxplanation.-1854. 
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Irenæus treats of Valentinus personally, only in the first paragraph of 
the eleventh chapter of his first book. According to his exposition, Ya- 
lentinus began his system by establishing a nameless dyad, or double 
principle, of which the one was called the Unspeakable, the other Silence 
(Sigê); out of this primitive dyad, he said, another dyad sprang, of 
whom he called the one the Father, the other Truth. This tetrad pro- 
duced first the Logos and Life (Zoê, a feminine), and then :I\Ian and the 
Church (Ecclesia, the people elect, the saved human race). Thus he 
arri ved at the first ogdoad. 
In a like manner the common Valentinian system (i. 
 1.) proceeds. It 
begins with" the æon who was before," who was called the Forefather 
(Propator), and the Abyss (Bytlws), invisible, inaccessible, eternal, and 
for many æons in deep solitude. 'Vith him co-existed Thought (Ennoia), 
also called Charis or Grace, Sigê or Silence. These generated the :I\lind 
(Nous), who, being inferior to none but to the Father, was called the 
Only.begotten (lJ-Ionogpnes), and the Father, and the Beginning (Archê, 
principle) of all. 'Vith him was procreated Truth. . . . No æon knew 
the Father except the only-begotten Son. (
2.) 
Hippolytns, in his fourteen pages about Yalentinus, gives us full eight 
(pp. )86-194.) of Yalentinus' own words; and these eight pages are not 
detached sentences, picked out in the ordinary inquisitorial way, to prove 
what :you want the heretic to have said, but connected passages, if not in 
fact one uninterrupted passage. These extracts contain the proof of what 
Yalentinus' own cosmogonic system was, and show the exact truth of what 
Hippolytus premises in a few words, as the 
ubstance of Valentinus' own 
system, which as to this point he identifies with that of HeracJeon, 
Ptolemæus, and other strict followers.* Hippolytus' words are :-" The 
beginning of all is to them the .L1Ionad, unbegotten, incorruptible, above 
all conception and comprehension, generative, and the cause of the origin 
(genesis) of all. This monad is called the Fatller. But these systems 
differ greatly: some keep to this first principle alone, retaining the 
Pythagorean doctrine in its purity; others think it necessary to add a 
female principle, in order to arrive at the procreation of the Universe; and 
this they call the Syzygos or Consort." The exposition of the strict 
Pythagorean system is this :-" Originally nothing existed but the Father, 
un begotten, without place or time, without counsellor or any being that 
can be subject to perception. He was alone, solitary, as they say, and 
reposing alone in himself. But, being generative, and not loving his 
solitary existence, he willed that what. was the most beautiful and perfect 
in him should produce and bring fourth. For (says Valentinus) he was 
all Love (Agapê); and Love is not Love, unless there is something' 
Beloved." The Father himself, therefore (continues the extract), brought 
forth and procreat.ed, as he was alone, 
IiI1d (...Yous) and Truth, that is, a 
dyad, which is the Sovereign and l\Iother of all the æons within the 
Plerûma (the Plenitude) which they reckon up. 
And then follows the weB-known systen1 of progressive evolutions. 
I must refrain from entering into this further exposition, which will 


* Compare, about Ptolemæus, our article IX.; and about him and Hcracleon, 
Iren. ii. 4. Epiph. Hær. xv. 
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soon be made the subject of deep inquiries and discussions, both specula- 
tive and doctrinal. 
\ll I wish to state is, that the method of our \\ork is 
better, and the research deeper, than that of IH
næus, and the whole 
exposition our only authentic 'one, as far as Valentinus himself and his 
stricter followers are concerned. '" 
But I must direct your attention to a historical point mentioned by 
Hippolytus at the end of his exposition, respecting the divisions of the 
,- alentinian school. The controverted question being whether the body 
of Jesus was psychic or spiritual (pneumatic), the Occidental school took 
the first view, the Oriental school (Ava-TuÀuaj ((ca(JIwÀIU) the second. 
The authors of the first were "of Italy;" and amon
 them IIeracleon 
and Ptolemæus were conspicuous. Of those of the Oriental school he 
mentions Axionikos and .d deslalles, of whom the former is entirely 
unknown; the latter may be the same as Bardesianes the Armenian, 
mentioned in a later passage (p. 253.), and then that Yalentinian writer 
Ii ved as late as 172; tor Bardesiant:'s the Armenian must mean Bardesanes 
of Edessa, which lies near the frontier of Armenia. Th
s piece of infor- 
mation respecting the two l'chools, throw slight on one of tbe most obscure 
points of the doctrine and writings of Clement of Alexandria. I mean 
his" Extracts from Theodotus, or the Oriental School ;" a most important 
chapter, which, in my unpublished "Restoration of the Eight Books of 
the Hypotyposes of Clemens " (of which the first book is hidden under a 
false title), I believe I have proved, forms an integ-ral part of those esoteric 
lectures, which are the deepest and most instructive work of the great 
Alexandrian teacher.t 
I must now proceed, without further investigation of YalerJtinus' 
speculations, with the text of our thirty-two here
ies. 
If the two articles on 
ilnon and Yalentinus are original, when compared 
with Irenæus, the whole remainder of the sixth book (pp. 198-2

.) is 
almost entirely copied or extracted from the first book of his master. It 
is not the less curious for that; and, as far as my immediate argument 
goes, it is more important eyeu than those original articles. For it proves 
most palpably, that our author extracted Irenæus; and this is exactly 
what Photius says, that I-lippolytus himself had stated he did in his work 
against an the heresies. "Tho, then, will believe that we read here the 
book of another author of that time, who had written a book (never 
mentioned) of the same title? and who can doubt_that we have the work 
of Hippolytus before us ? 
YII. SECU
DUS. - Five lines only (p. 198.), and these almost literally 
copied from Irenæus, i. 5. 
 2., with the sole addition, tbat he was a 
cotemporary of Ptolemæus. Here are the two texts :- 


InE
Æus. 


HIPPOL YTUS. 



E,wiivè/J' 
HCO
V\.10' flÉV TU;; lCaïå TÒ a-lJ"íÙ üpa 
rrjj II ,oÀfp.aÎ'[J YEVÓPEVOÇ. O1
TOÇ ÀÉYEI Tt:- 
AiYEL 
rJ-'aI. TJjV 7rpWTlIV '0 'jiúáêa TETpáèa ïpáêa EIllat êé
LÒ.)J lCaì Tl:Tpála àpHJ'npàJ/, 
· I have now given the whole text in the A nalecta, and a comprehensive pict
re 
of the character and s)"stem of that great man, at the head of the Fourth Age.-18J4. 
t The restored text of the extracts from Theodotus i<; now exhibited in the 
Analecta, as part of the fragments of the Hypotyposes of Clemens.-1854. 
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tE
[(ÌJI ..ai TETpáêa åpLCTTEpàJ', OVTWÇ 7ra- #cat (þwç Imi 
IeÓTOÇ' lCat njv å..OUTãuav 
pallèoi'!: ..aÀElu()ar, njv ,.Ûv p.íav 4>wç, éÈ leai VU.EprIU(lU((V êÚJ'afllV OVIC á..ò .wv 
njv n ãXÀ,]v 
ICÓTO'. njv n å..OUTãuáv TpialeOVTa AÌt
vwv ÀÉya YEYEvijuew,åÀÀà 
TE Kat VUTEpr]Uarrav êúvaplv fltj EiJ'((L. åïïÒ åïïÒ 'TWV A:apmJv avnJv. 
TtdV ,pLáKOVTa Aiwvwv åÀÀà . . . (Latin 
text: sed a fructibus eorum.) 
1Ve have here an extract, in which the omission of the words njv 7rpWT1]V 
'Oyloáèa is DO improvement. 
YIlL EPIPHAXEs.-Xine lines, copied in the same manner from what 
follows in Irenæus, after the words on Secundus. The beginning of the 
first sentence is mutilated in the Greek and in the Latin interpretation as 
well as in our manuscript, the well known proper name of this Gnostic 
has been taken for an adjective. * 


IREXÆGS (i. 5. 
 2.). 
"AÀÀoç. . . . (Latin text: Alius 
vero quidam qui et clarus est ma. 
gi
ter ipsorum) Eiç V
1JÀÓTEpOV leai 
yvwUnlC(
TEpOV i7rEICTHVÓflEvOt; n}JJ r.pw- 
T1JV TETpáêa . . . . OVTWÇ' ÉUTL nç 7ïpÙ 
7f'clVTlIJV 7rpoapx,j 7rpoa VEJ'VO il TO t;, ã
- 
P1JTót; TE #cai åVOVÓ!laUTOç, iìv iyw flO)/Ó- 
T1JTa åpL()flW. TaVT'[1 'TP flOVÓT1/TL uvvv- 


HIPpor.TTUS (198. 98.-199. 8.). 
"AÀÀoç èÉ TLç'E iT L 
 a v lj ç clcåuleaÀot; 
av,wv OVTWÇ ÀEYEL' 


THv )j ï.pwn/ åpx,j åVEJ')'ó1J.or, åpfnJ'T&t; 
TE "ai åJ'(JJJlÓpaUTOç, Jìv p.OJ/ó.1JTa lCaÀEì' 
, [ S'\ ' ] l ' ", 
Tav.p lE UI.IJ'v;rapx HV l'J'aflLJ', 11V ovo. 
flá
H ivú[n]Ta]. t AVT1/}j É"J / ÓT1/t; -liTE 


.. I am truly obliged to one of my reviewers for having called my attention to 
the fact, that the editors of Irenæus, and in particular Grabe, had not overlooked 
this fact as I had inadvertently said in the first edition. I seize the same opportunity 
of obsen-ing that Pearson's proposed restoration of the Greek text of Irenæus is no 
more confirmed by Hippolytus than by the Latin interprt'ter. The simple restora- 
tion seems to me to be: '" A^^os 
É 'Tt 
 ð K a 1 'E 7r l <p a v 
 s 
l
á(]"Ka^Os aVTwv. -1854. 
Döllinger cannot believe yet that this article treats of Epiphanes. If this doubt 
is to have the effect to demolish my proposal as to making out the XXXII. heresies, 
it is of no effect, as XXXII may be easily counted without Epiphanes. But that our 
Epiphanes is, however, the same whom we know from Clemens and Theodoretus 
to have been a disciple, and even the son, of Carpocrates, is not only in itself the 
ouly reasonable assumption, hut I believe results directly from the short but 
striking characteristic, gi\.en of him by Tertullian in his treatise again<;t the Yalen- 
tinians. I read this very obscure passage (c. 3ï.) thus: .. Accipe alia ingenia. Cu. 
curbitinu1l1 iftsignioris apud eos magistri, fjui et pontificali sua auctnritate in Illllle 
modum censuit -c. 38. Humanior jam Secundus, ut bre\"ior !" Hl' announces 
some new Yalentinian authors. Of these, the second is Secundus, and nune othl'r 
follows. Xow, the first is Epiplwnes whom Tertullian already found written in his 
manuscript of Irenæus as an adjective, of which he made the best Latin possible, 
by putting it into a comparative. The preceding word, which in the lUSS. is 
Cicuri:.l Enniana. or Currucæ Enniani, must be CururbitÙuwl; t()r Epiphanes made 
use of the word cucurbita to designate one of his fictions (hen. i. 5. p. 32. Gr.). 
Leopold came near the sense by proposiug "cueurbitina," hut the word applies 
only to the system of Epiphanes. "lmt Tertullian says of his pontifical dignity, 
corresponds with what Clemens relates, that he lived onlv seventeen ).ears, but that 
his memory was greatly celebrated by his Cephalonian. countrymen, as that of a 
god, in a temple dedicated to him.-1854. 
, t The...e words are left as they were printed by )Iiller. The IUS. reads: TaÍrr'[1 

E J}v ,",ovóTaTa (after which there is a lacuna) HV Mva.uw. I now propose to 
restore the text thus: Tat'T?1 
È TP P.OVåT7]Tl ^É"(H CTVJlV7rá.PX flv MJlaJllJl.-185.t. 
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7råpXH Dvvaf1u;, 1ìv lCaì aVT
v OJJop.å
w 
fVÓT1JTa. avnl 'tj fVÓT1Jr, íj 'TE P.OVÓTrU;, 
'
I '1' , " , 
'TO EV ovum 7rpO"t]/CUVTO p.Y} 7rpoEp.Evm ap- 
xlìv È7rì 7råVTWV v01Jnjv, åyÉVV1JTÓV TE 
lCaì áópaTov, iìv ápx"tìv ð Àóyo!: p.ovåôa 
lCaÀEÌ. TavT1J ô
 p.ováô
 uvvv7råpXH ôv- 
vafLL!: oJloovuwç aVTiJ, i]v lCaì avnì1 J óvo- 
lLå
w TÒ Ëv. aiJTa
 ai ôvvåf1ELr;, ij TS p.o- 
VÓT1Jr; lCaì fVÓT1Jr;, p.ovår; TE lCaì TÒ Ëv 
7rpOlllCavTo Tår; Àourår; npoboÀå, TWV 
alwvwv. 


(I-Iere follow declamations.) 


p. ovón lÇ 7rpOJJlCavTo f1'
 7rpOf.p.EVa
 åp. 
X
v E7n 7rÚVTWV vo"tlTWV åyÉVV1JTÓV TE 
lCaL åópaTov, iJv p.ováôa lCaÀEÌ. 'fatÍT?1 
Tfi ÒVVáP.H uvvv7ïápX H òvvap.Lç ópoov'- 
UIO!; aVT?J (t. aVT7J ovop..) iJv ovop.á
w TO 
.. A T ., Ò ' , 
EV. l1Tm at TEuuapEç vvap.nç 7rp01J- 
lCaVTO Tår; Àonrcìr; TWV alwvwv 7rpo(;oÀåç. 


(Left out by IlippoIytus.) 


Then the text proceeds in both as follows: - 


IRENÆüs (i. 5. 
 3.). 
"AÀÀo
 òÈ 7råÀw aVTwv nìv 7rpWT1]V 
lCaL åpXÉyovov (Lat. archegonum) "'Oy- 
òoáôa TOÚTOLÇ Toiç ovóp.au
 1C
ICÀ1IIC(l(n; 
7rPWTOV 7rpoapx,jv, Ê7rHTa åVEVVÓ7JTOJ.', 
njv òÈ TpíT1JV åpP1JTOV, lCaL nìv Tf.TåpT1]V 
áópaTov' lCaL ÈIC JlÈv TijÇ 7rpWT1]r; 7rpO- 
apxijç 7rpO
E(;Àijuem npwTl{! lCal 7rÉP.7rTl{J 
åpx,jv, ÈIC òÈ (Tij!; åpxi1!'-) Tij!,' áVEVVOll- 
TOV ÒWTÉptp lCaì 
"Ttp TÓ7rlf ålCaTáÀ717r- 
TOV' ÈIC òÈ. 'Tile åpp'Í]TOV TpiTcp lCaL 
bòófll{! 
TÓ7rtp åvovópauTov, ÈIC èÈ. 'Tilç åopáTOV 
åyÉVV1JTOJ', 7rÀ;lPwp.a TijÇ 7rpWT1J!; 'Oylo- 
áôo,;. TavTaç ßovÀovT'a
 Tiiç òvvápElç 
7rpov7rápxHV TOV Bv80v lCai 'Tijt; }:LyijÇ, 
Yva TEÀEiwv TEÀEtÓrEpO
 tþavwuw ÓVTEÇ 
lCaì rVWU'TLICWV yvwunlCwTEpo
' 7rpÒr; Ov!.' 
òLlCaiw!.' åv TL!.' È7rHþWV;JUELEV' 
 À'tJpo- 
Àóyo
 uOrþ(uTai! 
KaL yàp 7rEpl aVTOV TOV Bv80v 7roÀÀaì 
lCaL òLårþopol. yvwp.m '!rap' aVTolç' oi I È.JJ 
yùp aVTÒV å
vyov ÀÉYOVlTl, P.
TE åppEva 
p'Í]TE ;:;
ÀHav p'Í]TE öÀwç ÕVTa TI.' åÀÀOL 
òÉ åppEVÓIJ1JÀvv aVTÒV ÀfYOV(TLV Elvm, Ép- 
patþpoòiTOV tþvuw aVTcjj 7rEPLá7rTOvnç. 

LYJjV ôÈ 7rúÀw ãÀÀo
 uvvwvÉ.nv aVTi{j 
7rPOUÚ7rTOVUW, 1va yiV1JTa
 7rpWT11 uv- 

vyía. 


HIPPOLYTUS (199. 8-16). 
"'AÀÀo
 ò
 7ráÀLV aVTwv njv 7rpWT1]V 
lCaL åpXaLóyovov (1. åpXÉyovov) 'Oylo- 
áòa TOVTOLr; .0Lr; ovóp,au(V 
lCåÀEuav 


TETåpT1]V åópaTov. Kaì ÈIC pf.V T1Î
 
7rpWT1]Ç 7rpoapxíj.r; 7rPO(;E(;Àijuem 7rpWT
 
,wì 7rÉp.. 7rTtp TÓ mp åpXljV' ÈIC ÕÈ Tijç 
åVEvvoíJTOV, ÔWTÉpcp lCal 
lCnf1 [TÓ1\"tp], 
ålCaTáÀ1]7rTOV' 
IC òÈ TijÇ ápplJTov, TpiT
 
lCaL iÇ.lófLCfJ TÓ 17'0/, ÚJ J W1.'ópauTov' ÉIC òÈ 
T"tjÇ åopåTOV, áyÉVV1JTOV 7rÀiJpwfLa Tijr; 
7rpWT1Jr; 'Oyloáòoç. TavTa!,' ßOVÀOVTal 
Tàr; òvvåp.EL!; 7rpov7rápXHV TOV ßveov lCuì 
Til!.' }:
yii!.' (t. yij!;). 


"AÀÀo
 ÕÈ 7rfp
 aVTov TOV Bveov àèra- 
rtópwr; ICL1JO Í1P.E VOl, oi p.È.v aVTùv ã
vì'ov 
ÀÉYOVUL, P.IJTE liþþE.Va píJTE ;:;qÀvv. 


clXÀO
 òÈ njv 

y
v ;:;ilÀELaV aVTq; UVfL- 
7rapEÏ,vaL lCaL ElvaL TaúT1JV 7rPWT1JV uv- 

vyíav. 


This extract is of great interest for judging of the character of our 
text. It is quite clear that between the words ÈlCáÀEuav and TETápT1JV àó- 
paTOJJ the words in lrenæus' text from ICEICÀiJlCau
 to àópaTov have been left 
out, but scarcely by Hippolytus; for the text as it stands gives no sense. 
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He may have marked them in his autograph for the copyist thus, É
áÀEcruV 
. . . TETclp n l v ciópaTov' or they may simply have been omitted by careless 
extracting of a copyist. 'Ve shaH soon see that we have, at all events 
not everywhere, the complete text of our author. * . 


IX. PTOLE:\IÆUS (pp. J99. 20., 200. 36.).-An article on Ptolemæus 
follow
 also here in Irenæns. Hippolytus extracted or rather reproduced 
it, as far as it contains facts:- 


IrmNÆus (i. 6. 
 1.). 
Hi vero qui sunt circa Ptolemæum 
scientiores, duas conjuges habere eum 
[I3ython] dicunt, quas et disposi- 
tiones vacant, Ennæam et Thelesin. 
IIpwrov }'àp f.vfvoile1/ 7rpo
aÀl:Ìv (sicut 
dicunt.), EÏra iJÐÉÀ1JO'E . CLD lCaì TWV cvo 
DLaOÉ.GEWV TOÚTWV, 1Î lCaì cvváfLEWJ1, njc; 
'Evvo{a!: lCaì nÌ!: eEÀí}(jEW!: W(jTf. GV}'lCpa- 
OWTWV E:"; åÀ.ÀíJÀ.aç, 'TV 7rpo
OÀfi TO;; :\Io- 
21oYfVoii!: lCaì nJ!:' AÀ1]Ofía!: lCaTà Gv;vyiav 
lyÉ.VETO' OV!: TLva!: TVïrOV!: lCuì EÌICÓJ 1 aç; 
'TWV CVO CWÐÉGEWV TOV lIaTpû!: 7rpOfÀ- 
OEiv, TWV åopåTWV ðpaTàç, TOV pf.V 8E- 
À
J.L(I.TO!: njv 'AÀílÐElav, nj!: lÈ. 'Evl/oía!: 
Tòv"Koiil-', lCaì CLà Toúrov TOU 8f
:Ý]JUI.TO!:, 
ð p.Èv ãptn]V EÌt.:W" Tij!: å}'Evví}TOV Evvoíaç 
yÉYOVfV, ð DÈ 3-
Àv!: Toii ;;.eÀil}lUTO!:' TÒ 
eiÀ1lp.a Toívvv òVI/al-u!: f}'ÉllETO nit; 'El/- 
voí({
' f.VEVÓU pf.V yåp 1i 'E,'voía 'Tljl1 
7ipo(;oÀÍ]v' ou piv TOL 7rpOf;aÀEìv avnj 
Ka9' iavdw iòvvaTO à' 
VfVÓéL. örE ÒÈ. li 
Toii !2JEÀill.laTO!: èúvu}l[!: hrEyÉ.vETO, TÓ'TE Ö 
iJJWÓH 7rpOi
aÀE. 


HIPPOLYTUS. 
Oi ði 77' Epi ròv II TOÀEp.aiùv è-tJo GV- 

V}'OV!: aVTòV tXElV Àf.YOVGLV, el!: lCaì ÒLa.. 
Ðf.C1U!: lCaÀOVGL NEVVOLaV lCuì eÉÀ1/(jCV. 
IIpwTov yàp Ì:1JEVOÍ]eJ} TL 7rPOf;UÀEiv, W{; 
fþaGLV, f7f'HTa li9ÉÀ1J(jf. Âcò lCaì TWV ÒVO 
TOVTWV ÒLaÐ
GEWV lCaì òvvápf.wv, Tij!: êi 
ÈVI'oia{; lCaì njt; 3-EÀ
aEw!:, W(jjrEp Kpa- 
ÐHGWV E(Ç åÀÀi}Àat;, li 7rpO
oÀ1j TOV TE 
I.lOVOYEvoiíç lCuì TiÍ!: åÀ1]eEía!: lCaTå Gt'- 

vyÎ.uv f.}'ÉVETO, wç; TLva!: 'TÚ7f'ov!: lCaì El- 
l\ólJa!: TWV VVO CWef,GEWV 'TOV 77'aTpò!: 
ouÀÐEÌv ile rc;)v åOpÚ.ïWV ùpaTåt;, TOV 
'CÈV 3-EÀí}}laTo(.; TÒV vovv, nJ!: ÒÈ. ivvoia!: 
nì" åXi}9HClJl, lCal Cl.å ToiiTO TOV fïrLYEJI- 
1/1] rov 
EÀ;lP.(CTOÇ, ð åpPEVL/(ÓÇ' 'Tii!: òi 
åYEVVi}TOV ivvoía!: ð 3-ijÀvç È7rì 7Ò 3-É.À1]pa 
WaITEp òvvaJlc!: È}'ÉVETO nÌç ÈvvoÎ.at;. 'Ev.. 
I/OfÌV pÈv yåp ad Ii tVvOLa nìv 7rpOf;O
ljV, 
ov pÉJJ'TOL }'E 77'po
áÀÀElv avnjvlCaT' aun]v 
(I. lCaÐ' iavnìv) ljovvaTo, åÀÀd ÈVEVO- 
EÌTO. "OrE cl li TOV 3-tÀ;}JlaTo!: èvvaflL!: 
[È7f'EyÉVETO] TórE [ô] iVEVOÛTO 7rpof:åÀ- 
ÀH.t 


* It is clear that Hippolytus did not know more of those" others." that is to 
say, other V alentinians, than what he found in Irenæus. Our historical criticism 
must, therefùre, be based exclusively upon the original writer. It is impossible 
to say whether he had one subdivided schoo], or t,,"O or three different Valentinian 
schools in view. 'Ve cl'rtainly, howeyer, may say that Hippolytus, if he counted 
his heretics, did not give a number to these, because he had no name for any of 
them. The only conjecture one can make, seems to be that Irenæus alIlId
d 
in the sentence to those who made the Bythos a being neither male nor 
female. This coincides with what Irenæus says of the peculiarity of the system 
of Heracleoll, who had the true \T alentinian Ogdoads, and the thirty pairs of Æons. 
.. A v 8pw7roV ðè leal ctthàs cp&.UICEL ElvaL T
JV lX.IIW TWV ÓÀWII naT'pa. tv leal BvOòlI 7rpOU1)')'&- 
PEl'(J'E, ßovJl.(TaL ðÈ a.vròv leal u.ÌlTòs Jl.É')'ELII J1. fJ 7 E lí. P Þ E JI J1. fJ 'T E S-11 À v, lv aVTCf 

 Ellla.1 
'T1;v 'TWV ÕÀWII p.1)TÉpa, 
II leal 
í')'1)V ÒVOP.&.(EL leal ' AJl.1)6ELa.II.-] 854. 
t IIippolytus names Ptolcmæus at the end of the Philosophurnena (iv. 12.). 
He there ridicules a Ptolcmæus, as onc who had measured the distances of the 
planets (p..ETp1)T1]S instead of J1.TJptP.II1}71}S). That the V alentinians mcasur
d the Æons, 
IS mentioned by him (vi. 55.). 
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This of article is followed in Irenæus, after some of his wonted exc1a- 
mation
, by a succinct ment.ion of the heresy of the Colarbasians, which 
name is preserved by Epiphanius (Hær. xv.), in giving the Greek text. 
Now I can easily prove that an article on Colarbasus (for thus he writes 
the name), must have followed in our author too. Not only does the 


* In what follows, I maintain the principal point, that there must have been an 
article on Colarbasus in OUf book. I have to add, as additional proof, the remark. 
able passage at the end of the Philosophumena (iv. 13. ),
immediately after the words 
just quoted about Ptolemæus, the passage runs thus:- TOÚTOLS ÈJI p.ÉpEL È7ncrx6J1TES 
'TLJlÈs &Is p.IÎ'aÀa IepíJlaJlTES leal ÀóÎ'ov lt
La Jlop.ícraJlTES aÌ,wJlas (cod. et ed. atpÉcrELS) 
àfJ.ÉTPOVS leal à7f'Elpovs crVJlecrTf}cravTo. 'é'!lll ELS P.ÈII KOÀå.pCacros, f>s ðLà P.ÉTpWJI leal 
àPL8fJ.wII ÈIeT[8EcrOaL ;;J-EocrÉgELall È7f'LXELpEî. leal ËTepoL ðÈ ÓfJ.o[ws oÔs È1TLðEL
op.eJl, È7f'fl 'Tà 7I'Epl 
atÌ'TwII àp
cf;p.fOa ÀÉÎ'ELII. .. 
Dö1linger makes Colarbasus the master of l\Iarcus. This is simply a mistake. 
But I am indebted to DöI1inger's criticism for the fact that Colarbasus was earlier 
than l\Iarcus. I had taken him to be the disciple of l\Iarcus; on the authority of 
Epiphanius (Hæres. xv. 1.). l\Iy reasons, however, for changing my opinion, are 
not those of Döllinger. Döllinger is decidedly wrong in finding an argument for 
his own assumption in Iren. i. c. x. Gr. (c. xiv. l\Iass.). According to him, 
l\Iarcus was made to say he was the only disciple of Colarbasus who carried out his 
ideas. The passage does not say å word about it. l\Iy feaders may see this prO\"ed 
in my Analecta (Hippol. lren. ii.), where I compare that text with the corresponding 
one in the Refutation (vi. 42.). Irenæus says that 1\Iarcl1s founded his system 
upon a vision he had of Sigê - the primitive maternal principle-who appeared to 
him" as to h
r only born Son." It is not only unfounded to say that 1\larcus was 
the disciple of Colarbasus, but it is even contrary to the only good evidence which 
exists for assuming that he was later than Colarbasus or Colorbasus. This is the 
obscure passage of Tertullian (Adv. Yalentinianos, c. 4. ), in which D()lIinger adopts, 
evidently with Rigaltius, the conjecture of Latinus Latinius of Viterbo. Semler 
rejected it, and Leopold even makes no mention of it: indeed those conjectures of 
Latinus are deservedly not in good odour with philologers. rlne passage runs thus 
in Semler's and Leopold's editions: - ( Y alentinus) "ad expugnandam con versus 
veritatem, et cujusdam veteris opinionis semini nactus Colobroso viam delineavit." 
As this gives evidently no sense, Leopold proposes to read: -" semina nactus 
colubrosam viam delineavit. U The mixture of two images, however (semina and 
via) is not like Tertullian's terseness. But, moreover, he carries out the idea 
of road through the whole passage, which I give here textuaHy after Leopold 
- 
" Eam postmodum Ptolemæus intravit (S. instravit) nominibus et numeris æOl1um 
distinl'tis in person ales suhstantias, sed extra Deum determinatas, quas Valentinus 
in ipsa 
umma divil1itate ut sensus et affectus et motus incluserat. Dednxit et 
Heracleon inde tramites quosdam, et Secundus et magus .Marcus. l\Iulta circum 
imagines legis Theotimus (Theodotu5" ?) operatus est. Ita nusquam jam Valentinus 
et tamen Valentiniani qui per Valentin urn. Solus ad hodiernllm Antiochiæ 
Axionicus memoriam Valentini integra custodia regularum ejus consolatur." 
He therefore either does not speak of Colorbaslls at all, or he does so in the unin.. 
telligible condusion of the sentence respecting Valentinus. This he does indeed if we 
read with I...atinus :-" et cujusdam vetelis opinionis semitam nactus Colorbas.> (Colo- 
barso) viam delineavit." 
V alentinus found an old track, and traced a road for Colorbasus. 
Ptolemæus pared this road. 
IIeracIeon conducted footpatlls from it. 
These are the reasons why I believe Colarbasus to have been the immediate 
successor of Valentinus, and place him chronologically Lefore Ptolemæus and Hera- 
cleon. 
J have therefore left out in the text what I said in favour of the contrary 
opinion, and have given the article on Colarbasus, which I suppose to have been 
left O'it in our text at this r1ace, as the tenth, and that on l\Iarcns as the eleventh. 
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index of the chapters, prefixed to this sixth book as to all the others, 
mention Colarbasus with 
J arcns, as treated of in the fifth chapter (the 
authors just named, Secundus, Ptoiemæus, Heracleon, forming the fourth) ; 
but our author himself concludes this sixth book with the following words: 
_" I believe I have now sufficiently exhibited their worthless doctrines, 
and clearly shown whose disciples they are. 
Iarcus as well as Colar- 
basus, who followed Valentinus as heads of his school." But not one 
word does he say, according to our text, of Colarbasus, the immediate 
successor of Valentinlls, and predecessor of 1\Iarcus. Nor can it be 
maintairred that he meant to say those two taught exactly the same doc- 
trine, and therefore that, having treated largely on 
larcus, he had also 
said enough of Colarbasus. 'Ye know the contrary: Colarbasus gave a 
new turn to Valentianism: 1\Iarcus became the head of the 
Iarcoseans. 
Nothing remains, therefore, but to say, that Hippolytus did insert an 
article on Colarbasns, and that here too we have only an extract of his 
original text, and a very careless one. The question is simply, whether 
that article was placed before or after I\Iarcus. 


X. COLARBASUS and the COLARnAsIA
s.- The author concludes this 
sixth book with that reference to the treatise of Irenæus, on the absurdities 
of other gnostic teachers, which contains one of the proofs that our book 
is substantially the work of Hippolytus as read by Photius. The Greek 
text of Irenæus (i. 6. 
 2.) ran thus, according to Epiphanius (i. tom. 3. 
xxxv.) and the Latin translation: - * 


* I have examined that conclusion philologically in a note, when discussing 
the passage of Photius in the Second Letter, and given the whole text in the 
Analecta. (Hippolytus, 11.).-1854. 
That the article concerns Colarbasus per
onall.r, and his school, has been called 
in doubt by Dällinger without any reason. The next chapter is incribed in the 
Latin manuscript of Irenæus: "Quæ est Colabarsorum doctrina: " this may 
be right or wrong. but it contains different opinions of the Valentinians respect- 
ing the Redeemer, as what precedes concerns the 

ons. But that the last of 
these articles on the first principles treats of Colarbasus and his sect, and must 
have had originally that inscriptinn \V hich now is placed over the article on the 
Redeemer, from the point of view of the Valentinians, or of some Yalentinians, 
i.. apparent from the analogy of the preceding articles on Epiphanes and Ptole- 
rnæus, anrl from the circumstance that the whole article otherwise would have no 
sense. Added to this, we have the authority of Epiphanius, on a matter of fact, 
not of opinion, and finally that of Tertullian. Chapter 38. of his treatise ag<1inst 
the Yalentinians is a spirited, amplified, but faithful translation of the words of 
Irenæus; and, therefore, also of great importance for the right interpretation of the 
whole article. It runs thus: - 
U Quanto me1iores, qui totum hoc tædium de medio amoliti, Hullum Æonem 
voluerunt alium ex alio per gradus vere Gemonios structum, sed mappa, quod 
aiunt, missa, semel octojugem istam ex Patre et Ennæa ejus exclusam. Ex ipso 
denique ejus motu nomina gerunt. Cum (inquiunt) cogitavit profcrre hoc, Pater 
dictus est. Cum protulit quia vera protulit, hic (1. hoc) Yeritas appellata est. 
Cum semetipsum voluit prchari. hoc Homo pronuntiatus est. Quos autem præ- 
cogitavit, cum protulit tunc Ecclesia nuncupata est. Sonuit Homo Sermonem, et 
hie est primogenitus filius, et Sermoni accessit vita, et Ogdoas prima conclusa est." 
The Latin text has been in the beginning obscured by the omission of the title, 
or at least of the subject of the article, and by the misinterpretation of the seconù 
sentence. The emendations I have proposed are based upon these assumpt!ons. 
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IRE:XÆI intelp}"eS Latinus. 
Qui :Iutern prudentiores putantur 
illorurn esse, primarn Octonationern, 
non gradatim, alterurn ab altero 
Æonem emissum dicunt, sed simul 
et in unum Æonurn emissionern a 
Propatore et Ennæa ejus, cum 
crearentur, ipsi se obstetricasse 
affirmant. ,Et jam non ex Logo et 
Zoe Anthropon et Ecclesiam, sed 
ex Anthropo et Ecclesia Logon et 
Zoen dicunt generatos, in bunc mo- 
dum, dicentes: Quando cogitavit 
nliquid emittere Pl"opator, hoc Pater 
vocatus est, at ubi quæ emisit vera 
fuernnt, hoc Alethia YOcatunl est. 
Cum autem voluit semet ipsum 
ostendere, hoc Anthropos dictus est. 
Quos antem præcogitaverat - post n 
caquam emisit, hoc Ecclesia vocata 
est. Locutus est Anth."opos Logon, 
hie est primogenitus Fi1ius. Subse- 
quitur autem Logon Zoe, et sic 
prima Octonatio completa est. 


IRENÆus apud Epiphanium. 
[Oi èÈ 7rEpì TÒV KoXápbaO'ov rþpOVlJlW" 
TEpa OOIWVVTf!; ETJ!m] T1ìv 7rpWT1]V 'Oy- 
òoáòa, ov lCafl 1j7rÓbaO'lV ãXXov vrrò ãÀ- 
Àov [alwva 7rpObaXfiO'Cm cþaO'l]. 'A}..À' 
ófwV lCaì El!; lí7raf, nìv nvv Ëf, alwvwv 
7rpObOÀrjJJ V7rÒ TOV IIpo7råTopo!; Kaì 'Ev- 
voiaf.' aVTOV TETÉXeat, W!; aVTÒ!; fLaLwaá- 
/lE'lIO!; Cla"bEbawihar. lCaì ovdn ilC Àóyov 
lCa i 
wiÌ!; ãvfJpw7roV lCal ilClC
 1}<Tim/, 
 
CEp. lCal) if, áv9pw7rov, we oi åÀÀot, Kaì 
fXIC}..,}O'í.ae Xóyov lCaì 
w
v paO'L. TETf.xem 
aVTb!; leai oi mhov. åÀÀà ÈT
P'l' TpÛ7rt[1 
A' "\ ' ., (E <I ) " t 1 
TOVíO ^éYOVO'lJ',OTE p. on OïïEp U'EVO- 
1]O'é (Ep. -01]) 7rpObaXÛv ð IIpoiulíwp, 
TOVTO 7ranjp iICXile1]. i7rEl õi Ö 1rpOf- 
gáXEv (Ep. 7rpoEgáXETO) åÀ'6eHa 
J" 
TOVTO åXilÐHa wvof-láO'8rJ. ÖTE ovv 1jeÉ- 
À11O'EV i7rlVEÌt;at ÉavTòv (Ep. aVTòv) 
TOVTO Ih,fJpw7roe iÀcXC1]. ouç òÈ 7rPOf}..O- 
Y(O'((TO ÖTE 7rpoÉ(;a^-E, TOVTO ÈICICX1Jr1ia wvc- 
f1áO'B1J. [I\a;] i}"&'À11O'E ð ãvepw7ro!; TÒV 
Àóyov Ot
TÓÇ (Ep. Iwi ó) iaílv ð 1rPWTÓ- 
TOICOÇ víóç. f7raICOXOVeEi êÈ rtjJ ÀÓy'p lCaì 1Í 
(,wh. lCaì OVTW!; 7rpWT1] 'Oyèoà!; cro}JETE- 
ÀÉO'e1]. 


Hippolytus' article may have been shorter, but substantiul1y it will have 
been the same. His extracts must at all events have stopped here: what 
follows in Irenæus (
 7.) bears in the Latin text the title, "On the 
Doctrine of the Colarbasians," but treats in a more general sense of the 
V alentinian doctrine respecting the Savionr (
wTÍlr). Some of the tenets I 
here mentioned are incompatible with Colarbasus' system, especially Üe I 
account of the ten æons, - a number abhorrent from it. 
XI. J\IARcus, and his followers the J\IARCOSIAXS.- This artic1e is re- 
markable for our argument on the r
lation which Hippolytus' work bears 
to Irenæus, in a peculiar way. Our last articles were almost copies: here I 
we have au extract very much abridged. To explain the nature of this 
extract, I must first state that Irenæus has devoted to this sect nine entire 
chapters (i. 13-21.), in about ninety fo1io pages. This long treatise 
consists of 1\1,70 distinct parts, quotations from the works of l\Iarcus or of 
the J\Iarcosians and dissertations or declamations against them. Now, if 


The sense thus obtained is clear. Father and Truth differ as the Suhject and 
Object; lUan and Church as the Real and the Ideal. "
ord and Life are im- 
plied in God's idea of 1\lan (amI Humanity). :i\Iy Picture of Valentinus shows 
that this absence of mythological d
tails and images which ?fterwards ohscured the 
philosophical ideas of Valentinus, points to the first perIod of the system, 
he 
representative of which is indeed Colarbasus, as I have observed in the precedmg 
110te.-1854. 
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Hippolytus gives the first substantially, and omits the others entirely, he 
not only acts as a sensible author, but does exactly what he did in the 
articles I have this moment laid before yon. That is also what Photius 
says Hippolytus declared he meant to do. But I can now show you that 
OUf author says so himself. For having gone through the extracts from 
Irenæus, and added his own researches and his criticism upon Irenæus, 
he concludes the sixth book by saying that the Valentinians had always 
gone on glofying in their inventions, the more absurd they were; and 
that, having" made out every thing from the Scriptures in accordance 
with the numbers set forth (the cabalistic numbers), they charged 1\Ioses 
and the prophets with those inventions, pretending that these speak aIle. 
gorically about the measures of the æons. :Kow, I have not thought fit 
to give an account of such senseless and incoherent things, the blessed 
presbyter Irenæus having refuted their doctrines already with great skill 
and pains. I have taken from him the account of their inventions, having 
shown before that they have stolen them from the Pythagorean philosophy 
and the subtleties of the astrologers, and then fathered them upon Christ." * 
Then follows the concluding sentence given above, in which he says he 
had explained the systems of 1\larcus and Colarbasus. 
Could we ever have expected to find such an explicit proof that the 
book now discovered is the same which Photins read, and which bore the 
title of Hippolytus' work mentioned by Eusebius and .Jerome ? 
Hippolytus' account of 
Iarcus is this: -l\Iarcus, he says, was simply 
a magician, or, to speak plainly, a trickster and conjuror, using also what 
we call animal magnetism. Hippolytus had exposed and eXplained some 
of his tricks in the book "Against the 
Iagi" (KaTà TWV l\IåY(1n-). The 
impostor used these tricks in the very consecration of the communion. 
In speaking of these exposures, Hippolytus says, he had not divulged the 
last secret word, which was to give the key to all, but which was only 
pronounced to very eminent personages, or in the hour of death. " I 
have kept silence on this point," says Hippolytus, p. 202., "that nobody 
may believe I intend to deal maliciously with them: that is not at all our 
aim, but only to show whence they have taken their opinions. That 
blessed eldert, Irenæus, has spoken out more openly in a general manner 
about these doings of theirs. Some have denied ha\'ing received that 
word; they are always taught to deny it. 'Ve have therefore made it our 
object to inquire more accurately, and to find out more minutely, what is 
delivered to them in the first bath (baptism), and what in the second, 
which they call the redemption, or absolution (apolytrûsis) ; and we have 
penetrated even into their secret. But this indulgence shall be shown to 
Valentinus and his schooL" A sentiment of delicacy, of which there are 
few instances in his predecessors (among whom is Irenæus, who protests 
that he does not believe what is told of the impurities of the Yalentinians), 
and none in his followers. 
The text goes on exposing (pp. 203-221.), almost entirely in the 
author's own words, the absurdity and fallacy of l\Iarcus' mystic play with 
the twenty-four letters of the alphabet. You will not expect me to discuss 


'" This passage is very corrupt in our text. (See in my long Kate to the 
Second Letter the philological discussion on this text.-1854.) 
t 7r?EU(gÓTEPOS, in its eminent sense, as a person who had lJeen acquainted with 
the witnesses who had seen Christ. 
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this stuff filling eighteen pages. But it is wen to observe, that. this 
authentic exposition is a new proof of IIippolytus' authorship, and that 
his work is sometimes an extract, somptimes an enlargement, of Irenæus, 
in the way in which I have endeavoured to establish this already. 
If we look back over this sixth book, we find it, I think, as interesting 
for its contents in its first portions, as for the evidence of its authorship 
in the latter. 


BOOI\.. VII. 


(Pp. 223-260., 38 pages.) 
.. 
I-Ja\'ing established, I believe on sufficient grounds, the authorship and 
character of our work, I shall now content myself with presenting a list 
of the sects, adding a few remarks by way of appendix. 
XI1. BASILIDES and his son ISIDORUS (pp. 225 -244.). - This, again, 
is an original article by Hippolytus, and treated according to his own 
method. Having premised a recapitulation of the Aristotelian principle, 
on which, according to him" Basilides founded his philosophical system, 
just as Valentinus did upon Pythagoras and Plato (pp. 225 - 229.), he 
gives an authentic account of Basilides' opinions, from his own works 
and those of his son (pp. 230 - 244.). Compared with this treatise, 
Irenæus chapter (i. 23.) appears very meagre, incomplete, and incorrect. 
According to Hippolytus, Basilides was certainly an Egyptian (pp. 244.). 
This settles more than one much-disputed and not 
unimportant 
question. 
This sect used pretended secret doctrines (}..ÓYOl) of St. 
Iatthias, un- 
doubtedly the same which Clemens 
\.lexandrinus and Eusibius mention.* 
The whole exposition of Basílides' system seems to me strikingly to con- 
firm Neander's elaborate and beautiful account of itt, and also some 
acute observations of that accurate and truly critical historian, Gieseler. 
The noble character of Basilides' ethical view of the world, which both 
have so clearly developed, is now authentically established by the hitherto 
unknown metaphysical substruction of the whole system disclosed to us 


.. Clem. Strom. ii. 380. iii. 43 b. vii p. 765.; Euseb. H. E. iii. 25. See Grabe, 
Spicilegium, i. p. 117. sq He guessed acutely that it was a Basilidian apo- 
cryphal book, which indeed Clemens asserts. The editor ought not to have changed 
here (2
30. 10. and 2:30. 83.) Ma.TOíou into Ma.T8a.lou. I would correct the corrupt 
text (Àó/,ov tJv ws r
wv OÎ5'TOL Ka.l KaLv6v 'TLVa. Ka.l 'TWV Ma.T6lou À6/,
v KPÚcþL6v'TiVa. lvlÙa- 
C1a.cþOV(TLv) th us: À6/,ov tJv wS" >{õwv UO'TOL Kal Ka.w6v 'TLva. ÈK 'TWV Ma.T8íou À(;/'wv KpvfþíCIJV 
(or à.7roKpÚlþWV) 'TLVWV 
la.ua.cþoVa"LV. These À6/,OL of l\IaUhias are called (230. 8.3.) 
i\6/,OL à.7rÓKPUcþOL. They were, probably, not an apocryphal gospel, but a mystIcal 
and philosophical doctrine; perhaps the 7ra.pa.ö6uELS or traditions which went un
ler 
his name (Grabe, i. 1.). The gospel of the school was the Nazarean olle wluch 
Jerome translated into Latin, an enlargement upon the groundwork of our first 
Gospel. 
t Kirchengeschichte, i. 691-713. J wonder that Neander should ha
e. been 
at a loss how to correct the passage in a Latin text cf the fourth century, glVII1g' :J.n 
account of Basilides' system (p. 693. iv. 3.): "Per parvulmn divitis et paupens 
naturam sine radice . . . . indicat." 'Ve must plainly read: "Per parabolam 
ùivitis et pauperis, naturam sine radice . . . . indicat." 
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in well connected extracts, which occupy nine tenths of the article, or about 
twelve pages. The keystone of the whole system of the metaphysical 
ogdoad and hebdomad is in the words (pp. 235, 236.): - " Ever)'thing 
has a tendency from below upward, from what is worse to what is better; 
and nothing in the bptter is too immovable to descend."* Among the 
Pauline epistles quoted is that to the Ephesians. But Basilides not only 
quotes (besides St. Luke's second chapter) the Gospel of St. John t; it 
is also evident that his \-"hole metaphysical development, is an attempt to 
connect a cosmogonic system with 81. John's prologue, and with the per- 
son of Christ. Kow, these extracts are undoubtedly older than Hera- 
cleon's commentary on St. John (which itself is already incompatible with 
Strauss' and Baur's hypothesis about tbe origin of the fourth Gospel), 
and belong to the time between 120 and 130. t 
XIII. SATUR
ÎLUS 
 (Saturninus, Iren. i. c. 24.),-cotemporary with 
Basilides, lived at Antioch in Syria, and taught a doctrine like 
!\lenander's, who evidently is mentioned here incidentally. Irenæus 
treated of Saturninus before Basilides. Hippolytus inverts the order; 
probably he thought it better to place Basiliqes, as the head of a new 
!'chool, before his cotemporary. But the article itself (pp. 244, 245.) is 
copied from Irenæus.1I 
XIV. l\L\.RCION, from Pontus. - This is, again, an original article 
(pp. :2-16- 2.33.), but not so important as those on Valentinus and 
Ba
ilides. After a few remarks on 
Iarcion, extracted from Irenæus 
(1. 29.), as to the sense, our author giyes an Empedoclean dissertation, 
interesting for the criticism on the works of that poetical philosopher, 
and containing some new Yerses. Hippolytus, of course, according to his 
favourite idea, endeavours to refer 
larcion's tenets, as far as they are 
truly philosophical, to Empedocles; fOl' which, although it is in some 
respects a fanciful notion, he urges that 
Iarcion often copied him 
literally (avTai!: ÀÉ
EUf" p. 252. 19,).+ He then gives a short but original 


.. This must be the sense of the words: 
7rE:VÖEL 1l"&vTa K,hwOEV lfvw èurò TWV XEL- 
póvwv "n'l 7"à. KpE[TTova' oùõÈv õÈ oíhws à.vó1]T6v 
UTL TWV Toîs KPEhTOUW, 1va p.
 KaTÉÀ8p 
IC6.TW. I read: oùõ
v õÈ oíhws à.Klv1]T6v l(J"7"LV fV Toîs KpehTouLv, etc. 
t pp. 2j2. 64., 242. 55. 
t The tl'xt is full of corruptions and difficulties. I)age 234. 12. I read TÒ 
cÌ.pþf)7"WV à.pP"lJT6TEpOV instead of TÒ ð.PP1]TOV. àpþ1]T6TEpOV. The writing 'Aßpa(Já
, 
p. 240. 95., may be more correct than 'Aßpá
a<; The unintelligible sentence, p. 
232. 40-46., has bCt'n thus restored by Dr. Bernays, whose attention I had 
called to this work on account of the Heraclitean fragments: návTa oíìv, ðua ÈUTlv 
EI7rEîv Kaì 
TL p.
 Evp6vTa 7rapaÀL7rEw. T
 P.ÉÀÀOJITL (t. ðuu "rcj) p./ÀÀoVTL) K6(J"p.cp ')'EvÉuOaL 
b.7rÒ TOÛ (J"7i"Épp.aTo<; lflEÀÀEV ápP.Ó(ElV à va')' K a l w S (t. àva)'Kalots) Kacpoîs LõloLS KaTd 
7rpou81}IC1]v av
avop.Évcp (t. aõ
avop.Évou), &<; thrò Tl}ÀllCOVTOV lCal TOLOVTOV 8EOÛ, Ó7i"OLoV 
I oðlC EL7rEîv 0 õ õ È v 0 1} (J" E' (t. où vo
uaL) õuvaT'h "}'É"}'OVE xwpl}fTaL;1 KTl(J"L<;, à. E ì (t. Kal) 
I ÈVU7rl}PXE ne1JUuvptuJ-'.lva 7Cf) U7rfpp.aTl. (ApP.Ó(HV is of course intransitive. 

 Saturnîlus is the Syrian form, that language not allowing the repetition of the 
same consonant. -1854. 
II K eander Kirchl'ng. i. 784. 
+ Pray correct the words in p. 252., where after mention of Paul the apostle 
?tlark the evangelist is caned MåpKOS' Ó lCoÀo
ooáICTVÀOS U\lark the stump-finger). 
I?ut the true text may easily be restored if we c,Jllsider the whole p3ssage. 'E7i"ELðàv 

ûv Ma.plClwv :t) TWV 'ICEívov 'wvwv n<; vÀaKTj} KaTà TOV B1Jp.lovp')'oû TOVS ÈK 71}S 
o.JlTl7rUpa8fuEw<; à.'}'u8oû Kal KaÀov 7i"pocþipwv À6"}'ov<;, õEÎ aÙToîs ÀÉ"}'ElV ÜTl TOIhov
 OðTE 
VOL. I. II B 
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account of a d('vplopmcnt of l\larcion's doctrine for the worse. lIe cans 
the systems which rest simply upon the antagonism or duellism of good 
and evil, "the first and purest heresy of l\larcion" (253. 3D.), in con- 
tradistinction to t.he system of Prepon, of whom the next article treat8. 
XV. PREPON the Assyrian, a l\Iarcionist, or follo\:H'l' of 1\Iarcion, and 
who lived in lIippolytus' time. 'Ve hitherto knew nothing beyond his 
namp, which Theodoret (i. 25.) mentions, with other followers of
Iarcion, 
in his article on Apelles. 'Ve now l('arn that Prepon the l\Iarcionist. 
had written a book addressed to Bardesian{'s the Armenian (p. 253.), in 
which he set up a third first principle, Justice (,ò oll\:aWJ), in the Jewish 
sense of righteousness, or conformity with the law, as the middle betwecn 
good and evil. It is e\'ident from what fonows, that l\IarcÏon in his later 
writings adopted this view. For IIippolytus returns to l\lat'cion, and 
giyl's us his celebrated startling saying, "that the Savour came down 
without birth in the fifteenth year of Tiberius," with the addition: 
" being' the mean (f-1F(jOJ1) between good and c\ i1." To c>xplain this ex- 
pression 
Iarcion's words are quoted: - " If he is the mean ÜlEúón/r:), 
lie is delivered frOln the nature of evil. But evil is the Dcn1Ïurg and his 
creatures. For this very reason, Jesus descended without being born 
(åyÉt J l]TOÇ), that he might be free from an evil. nut he is also free from 
the nature of good, in order to be 'the mean' (pE(jÓT1U;), as Paul says, 
and as he (Jesus) himself declares, in the words: "Vhy do you call me 
good?' One is good." 
At this point, the pure Gnostic school being exhausted, Hippolytus 
passes through Carpocrates and Cerinthus to the Ebionite heresies. He 
states that. these two schools stand in opposition to each other (p. 257. 67.). 
Carpocrates' place is well chosen; for he partakes of both systems. 


XVI. CARPOCRATES (pp. 255, 256., compared with Iren. i. 24.). - This 
article is from beginning to end extracted from Irenæus, but with curious 
omissions. The relation of the two accounts to each other pre
ents so 
many interesting points, both for the criticisq1 of the Carpocratian system, I 
and for that of our work and its author, that I must give the two texts I 
Llgain in juxtaposition:- 
rnE"LEus (i. 24.). H'PPOLYTUS (pp. 255, 256.). I 
Carpocrates autem et qui ab eo, Kap7T"O"'p áT1 1Ç -ròv ph! IíÓ(j}lOV ,wi rei I 
m\111dum et ea qllæ in eo sunt, ab f.V (('vTci3 V7rÒ åyyÉ^W1 J 7roÀi'_V7rC
t
lJI\.ÓTWV 
Angelis multo inferioribus ingenito TOV à}'wiJTov IIaTpDr; YE}'l:Vl]'ifm ).,ÉYEl, I 
Patre factum esse dicunt. J esum öròv õÈ 'Itj(jovv È.! 'IwJJ]? YEYE1 J tj(jt'Ol, "lei 
autem e Joseph natulu, et qui similis ãpOLOV TOl!: àv9pwíTOl!: YEyol'úïa, (uauó- f 
TIa.ûi\oS' ó Ó:rrÓO"TUÀ.OS othe Måplws Ó Ka.À.WJI i\ð1'CCJl oLôá.O"KaÀ.OS àv1;YYfLÀ.a.V. ToVrwv ')'àp I 
o?JÖ
JI Èv Tcj; Ka.TCl MdpKOJl EvaYYEÀ.[CfJ 1'Éypa7rTa.L. He C31lS l\Iark the teacher of good 
words ( doctrines), jn
tead of the "evangelist" (which means the same), in order to 
avoid repetition, and perhaps also for the sake of the play upon the word À.ó1 0L . 
TIH're are worse corruptions in our text than this. (I adopt without hesitation the 
emendation of Scott: - ð èucóÀ.ov8os à.7I"oO"T67\.ov.-1 
f) 4.) 
· Ma.pKLWvl(TT1]S T[S, npbrCIJII 'A(To"vpws. The tc"Xt has (to my surprise, without 
any remark) the nonsense, Ma.prcfwv, lIijO"Tís TLS TIp.' AO". MapfCLOllíO"T1]S is the usual 
word for ::\Iarci()nist. 
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reliquis hominibus fue\"Ït, distasse a TfpOV TWV >"OI7TWJI }'fvf0'9m, T
 )1Cf. 
vX
v 
rrliquis secundum id, quod anima aVTov EVTO
IOV Iwi Kafapùv YEyovvìm', 
('jus firma et munda cum esset, com- ðWpJ J 1]pOHVaa" Tà òparà pll J aVT{ì 
v nj 
mcmorata fuerit quæ visa essent ltE'rà TOU åYEv{lrov ewv 1npt;opif., lCaì 
sibi in ea circumlatiolle, quæ fuisset c"à Túvro Vii"' 
KÛ.VOV ovrÇJ IWTa1rEp- 
ingenito Deo: et propter hoc ab eo ïpCijvm eVVapLV, Ö7rW!; íoi'ç Koafw7rOLOì,ç 
missam esse ei virtutem, uti mundi fXlþVyEÌV Ù' avrijç CVJI11
i1' 11v rcaì cui 
fabricatores cffugere possct, et per 7T"ÚVíWV xwpÍ]aaaaJl iv 7rãaí TE i>"EV
EpW- 
omnes transgressa, et in omnibus rE.Ìaav, rÀl]Àv
'h'm 7TpÒÇ mhòl', Tà öp,Ola 
libcrata, ascenderet ad Deum, et eas, ({VTl]Ç dail"a4,oflfv11V, T
v èi TOV ' I1 W dj 
quæ similia ei amplecterentur, simi- ÀÉyoval tJiVx1Ìll fVIJÓflWÇ r,aIC1]pÉ.J1"1]V 
V 
liter. J esu autem dicunt animam · lovòaïtColç Eff(Jl, lCaTarþpovija(lt mi rWJ', 
in Judæorum consuetudinc nuh"itam Kaì clà rOVíO õvváf1El
 È7flTfTfÀEKÉvar., c,,' 
contempsisse eos, et propter hoc 
v Ka,
pYl1aE ,à f7rì ICvÀål1H 7f'áel1 7rpoa- 
\'irtutes accepisse, per quas c\'acnavit &VTll Toìç åVPpÛJ1f'OlÇ_ T
v ovv Úf{(Jíw
 
quæ fuerunt in l'ænis passiones, 

Eí"J1J íiJ TOU XplaToü 1fvXP cvva/-lÉ1I1}V 
quæ inerant horninibus. Ea igitnr, lCaTa1poJJtlaaL rwv 
oaJlO7rOH'ðl! åpxovrwl', 
quæ similiter atque il1a J esu anima, úfwíwç Àafl(;({VHV Un'ap'v 7rpÒÇ TÒ 7rpá
a{ 
potest contemncre mnndi fabricatores rà öp,Ola' ClÒ IWI EÌ!: íouro TÒ TV J O!; "a- 
archontas, similiter accipcre virtutes nÀl]Àv9aau', WUTE avroi'ç p.Èv op,oí(ù!: 
ad operandum sirnilia. Quapropter avrtj) EIvaL ÀÉyoVU{ Tljj 'I l1aov, TOÌlÇ cÈ 
et ad tantum elationis provecti sunt, K'al In eVVaTWTÉpOV!:, Twà!; êÈ K'aì 
la- 
ut quidam quidem similes se esse rpOPWTÉPOVÇ TWV 
1Cl;í1JOV paÐ1/TW1', oiov 
dicant J esu, quidam autem adhuc ct IHTpov Kal TIavÀov ICttÌ 1"WV J\OI7rWV å7T"o- 
secundum aliquid illo fortiores, qui aTóÀwv - rOVTOV!; òÈ KaTà Pl]ÔÉVll dr.o- 
sunt distantes amplius quam illius Àd7T"Eaem TOU 'Il]aov. Tàç n -.f;vxàç 
discipuli, ut puta quanl Petrus et aVTwv iK' T1jÇ V7T"EpICUP.ÉV11!: itovaiClç 7ra. 
Paulus et rcliqui Apostoli: hos povaar, Kai o"à TOVTO waavrwç "aTa- 
autum in nullo deminorari a J esu. rpPOVEì.V 'T(;jv lCoa1107rOLWV olà (rù] TijÇ 
Animas enim ipsorum ex eadem aVTij!:: '1j
uJO'eat oVJ,'áp..EWr, ICCLÌ abC'I!: dç 
circumlatione devenicntcs, et ideo rò avrò xllJpljaaL. Ei 0;. TIÇ fKEivov 7rÀÉov 
similiter contemnentes mundi fabri- KaTmþpovfJ(jHf.V TWV iVTaVea, cVJJaa':a 
I catores, eadem dignas habitas esse òtmþopwnpov avrov ú1Tåpxuv. TfXlla!,; 
virtut
, et rursus in idem abh"e. Si obv p,ayuíàç È
Epya
Óp,E1'OL Kaì È7rao&tàç, 
qnis autem plus quam ille contem- rpiÀrpa íf Kaì xaptTÍJaw, 7íapÉ:êpovç í
 
pserit ea quæ sunt hie, posse melio- Kaì OVHp07rÓp7rOVÇ fiaì Tà ÀOl1rà lCalWl'p- 
rem quam ilIum esse. A rtes enim YlJr laTa , cpúaKvvrfç i
ovuiav lXElv r.pò!: 
magicas operantnr et ipsi et incanta- 1Ò KuptEVff11 1jOl] TWV åPXÓVTWV K'ltì 7r0l11- 
tiones, philtra quoque et charitesia, TWV TUVÒE TOV lCóafwI', OU pljV åÀÀà Kal 
et paredros et oniropompos, et reli-. TWV Èv aú.-
; r.Oll1páTWV cL7ráVTwv. v'i- 
quas malignationes, dicentes se Tt11f.!; lCaì aù:-oì Elç èwf!,oÀt}v TOV !j-Eíov 
potestatem habere ad dominandum TijÇ 'EICICÀ1]ataç ÒJ'óp,aTo!: 7rpÒÇ Tà ten] 
jam principibus ct fabricatoribus LÍ;rò TOÙ 
aTavã 7ípoE(;ÀiJel1rraJ1, 1va KaT' 
' I hujus munùi: non solum antem, sed ä>...Àov ,wì åÀ>..ov Tp6r.ov Tà ÈKEiVWJI ålCov- 
ct his omnibus, quæ in eo sunt facta. OVTE!; åVepW7T"OI, Kaì COIWVI'TE!; ljpãç 7rál'- 
Qui et ipsi ad àetl'actionem divini 'Taç TOWVTOV'; ú;rápXElv, å;roarpÉpw(j( n.ìç 
I Ecclesiæ nominis, quemadmodum et åKOåç a;Jrwv å7rò TOV TijÇ ã>..l]IJf.Ía!; rcl]- 
I gentes, a Satana præmissi sunt, uti pvyp,aToç [ll KCtÌ] ßÀÉ7rOVTEÇ Tà fKEil J WV 
I secundum a1ium et alium modum, ü7T"aJ l ra, 1ípã!; ßÀa(f"
TJflWalV (t. ßÀaa.; 11- 
quæ sunt illorum audientes homines, p,ovalv). 
lln2 
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et putante
 omnes nos tales esse, 
avertant au res suas a præconio veri- 
tatis: aut et videntes quæ sunt 
illorum, omnes nos blasphement, in 
nullo eis communicantes, neque in 
doctrina, neql1e in moribus, neqlle 
in quotidiana conversatione. Sed 
vitam quidem luxuriosam, senten- 
tiam autem impiam ad velamen 
!nalitiæ ipsorum nomine abutuntur, 
quorum judicium justum est, re- 
cipientium dignmn suis operibus a 
Dco rctribl1tionem. Et in tantum 
insania effrænati sunt, uti et omnia 
quæcunque 
unt irreligiosa et impia, 
in potestate habere operari se dicant. 
Sola enim humana opinione ncgotia 
mala et bona dicunt. Et utique 
secundum transmigrationes in cor- 
pora oportere in omni vjta, et in 
omni actu fieri animas (si non 
præoccupans quis in uno adventu 
omnia agat semel ae pariter, quæ 
non tantum dicere et audire non est 
fas nobis, sed ne quidem in mentis 
conceptionelfi venire, nec credere si 
apud homines conversantes in his 
quæ sunt secundum nos civitates, 
tale aliqllid agitatur), uti, secundum 
quod scripta eorum dicunt, in omni 
usn vitæ factæ animæ ipsorum, 
exeuntes in nihilo adhuc minus 
habeant. 
Ad operandum autenl in eo, ne 
forte propterea quod deest libertati 
aliqua res, cogantur iterum mitti in 
corpns, propter hoe dicunt Jesum 
hane dixisse parabolam: CUTß es 
cum adversario tuo in via, da 
operam, ut libereris a b eo, etc. etc. 


Alii vero ex ipsis signant, cauteri- 
antes suos disci pulos in posteriorilms 
partibus extantiæ dextræ auris. 
Unde et l\Iarcel1ina, quæ Romam 
sub Aniceto venit, eum esset hujus 
doctrinæ, multos extermininavit. 
Gnosticos se autem vocant: etiam 
imagines quasdam quidcm dcpictas, 
quasdanl autem et de reliqua materia 


Ei!; rO(JOVTOV ÒÈ PE7'fV(JW/WTOVUetl( rþá- 
(JICOV(JL Tà
 
vxà
, Ö(JOV 7TávTa Tà åpup- 
T{lpaTa 7i'À1Jpw(Jw(Jf,V. üTav ÒÈ IH]CtV 
Àf.í7i'Y, rón È.Àf.VeEpWeÛ(Jav å7i'uÀÀuyijVat 
7rpÒ
 i
Ûvov ròv v7rE.pávw TWV ICOUfLO- 
7i'OLWV åyyÉÀwv ÐEÒ)1, lCaì OVTW
 Gweh- 
(JE.(Jf)at 7i'á(Ja
 Tà
 1þvxáç. Ei TLVE
 ðÈ 
pG&.(Ja(Jar, iv ,..uij, 7i'apov(Jíçr. àVffLíYl]GaV 
(t. àvaJ1Lyijvm) 1Tá(Jar
 åp,apTíutr, oVICÉn 
PETEV(JwfwTOVVTaL, åÀÀà 7i'åVTa ÓfLoV 
à7i'o(.ov(JaL 'Tà ólþÀ{/paTa iÀwet:pweqGW- 
Tat TO;' fL11KÉrr. YEVÉUeat iv (Jwpan. 


TOVTWV T!vi
 Ku1 KUVT1lplá
oVUl TOi.<1 
iðíov
 pa(J'JTà
 ill Toì!; ù7ííuw fLÉpEGi TOU 

o-gov 'TOV ÒE
LOV WTÓr. 


Kaì ElIC(jV({
 cÈ IWTlIlTICW' 
á
OVUL TOV XPUTTOV XÉym'nç V7rÒ IT,. 
ÀáTOV r
 ICCtlpcp iICHV(l) YEvÉ(J(}m. 
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fabricatas habent, dicentes fonnam 
Christi factam a Pilato, illo in tem- 
pore quo fnit Jesus cum hominibus. 
Et has coronarlt, et proponunt cas 
cum imaginibus mundi philoso- 
phorum, videlicet cum imag'ine Py- 
thagoræ, et Platonis et Aristotelis et 
reliquorllm; et reliquam observa- 
tionern circa eas similiter ut Gentes 
f.aciunt. 


This long passage is very instructive. It proves that we have more 
facts, but fewer words, in IIippolytus than in Irenæus. It proves also 
that, e\"en in those articles which Hippolytus took principally from 
1renæus, he went to the fountain-head, and completed or rectified the 
extracts he had found in his predecessor's work. Of this we have a very 
striking instance in the passage about the Carpocratian doctrine of the 
metempsychosis. The words in Irenæus alluding to this doctrine, and 
beginning "Ad operandum autem in eo, ne forte 
cogantur iterum mitti in corpus," &c., are entirely unintelligible; so in 
fact is the long confused period which precedes it. Hippol) tus felt this, 
and introduced instead of it, not a sentence (I believe) of the Carpocra- 
tion text-book, but undoubtedly the substance of what he found in it, 
which Irenæus had garbled. The period which begins that passage, 
"Ei!: TOUOÙTOV oÈ /-lETEVUWfW1"OVUeat. . ÉÀEUeEpWelfuoVTat. TOV ftJl
Én 
)'wÉuSar. tV u';lflaTl," renders what follows perfectly intelligible. 
As to this wicked pen-ersion of the ancient doctrine of the metem- 
psychosis, I can only say that, if it. is taken from a work of Carpocrates 
himself (to whom we have no right to impute such gross immorality), it 
expresses only that part of his doctrine in which he represented the tragic 
destiny of the souls living under the thra!dom of the Demiurg, and 
drÌ\'en by him into sin through all the stages of that existence, which, 
according to the" ancient" doctrine of the East (against which ..<Eschylus 
I and ihe truly religious Hellenic mind rebelled), was a curse in itself. 
XYII. CERI
THUS, "educated in the science of the Egyptians" 
(p. 2.16. twelve lines: to be compared with x. 21. a..d Iren. i. 2.1.).-1 
give the two passages in juxtaposition, because we are led by this method 
to some corrections of our text :- 


IRE
ÆUS. 
Et Cerinthus autem quidam in 
-\.sia, non a primo Deo factum esse 
mundum docuit, sed a virtute quadam 
"aIde separata, et distante ab ea 
principalitate quæest super universa, 
et ignorante eum qui est snper omnia 
Deum. Jesum autenl subjecit, non 
ex virgine natum (impossibilc enim 
hoc ei visum pst) ; fl1isse autem eum 
Jospph et :\Jariæ filinm, similiter ut 
B n 


IIIPPOLYTus. 
K
pLVrO!; èÉ Tl!; [leoì] aVTÒr; ]l{YV- 
7rT;WV 7rlltCEÍl/- àUIC11f)E;r; tÀE}'El/, ovx VïrÒ 
TOV irPWTOV [8fOÛ] )'E}'OVÉVat ,ÒV I\:ÚUfWJ', 
å^-,V V7ïÒ (1I1 l áj-lEWr; TtJ'Òr; IeExwptUjÛ,.'l/r; 
T ik VirÈP Tà öÀa t;ovuíar, 
al åyvooí'Ul}!: 
TÒV tnrÈp ;ráJ/Ta 8fÚ,.. TÒV lÈ 'llJuoîív 
VirÉI'ETO j-ll; lie 7rap('Évov }'E}'fJIÎjUem, )'E- 
}'ovÉvm n a,'JTòV l; 'lwul}<þ 
a; 
J apia!; 
víùv (t. 0101 1 ), 6fW;W(; Toi!; ÀOLirO((; ÜirClUlV 
clVPpl;'irOLr, ,wi tL
arÚTEpOJl }'E}'OJ 1 f.J 1 a1 lCaì 
3 
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reliqni omnes homines, ct plus 
potllisse justitia et prudentia et 
sapientia ab omnibus.. Et post ba- 
ptismum descendisse in cum, ab ea 
principalitate quæ est super omnia, 
Christum figura columbæ; et tunc 
annunciasse incognitum Patrern, et 
virtutes perfecisse; in fine autem 
revolasse iterum Christum de Jesu, 
et Jesum passum esse et resur- 
rexisse: Christum aut em impas- 
sibilem perseverasse, existentem 
spiritalem. . 
On this occasion I will offer an òbservation to you, my dear friend, 
\vhich forces itself upon me more and more in considering the bearing of 
this newly discovered work on the present controversy about the age of 
the Gospel of St. John, and consequently on the whole history of the 
hundred years, from 70 to 170. 'Ve have seen that IIippolytus not only 
undertook, but really carl'ied out, with no little labour, and with the 
resources which Rome alo,ne and a life of inquiry there could offer, a 
critical review of the doctrinal history of the Church, from its earliest 
age down to his own time. He dug into the depths of the first here- 
tical speculations, which had remained historically an enigma to Irenæus ; 
lie inquired, in particular, into the historical and chronological order of 
these lwresies, being the first chronographer of the 'Vest, and gave, in all 
points whm'e we can follow him, the most authentic reports we possess. 
Now, when such a man transcribes an important article from Irenæus, 
like that respccting Cerinthus, without addition 01' modification, his tran- 
script must be taken as a solemn seal put to its truth. IIow, then, can 
we treat as mythical the common traditions respecting- Cerinthu
, whom 
IIippolytus also places at the head of the Ebionitic view? And if we can- 
not do this, how can we douùt that Cerinthus lived in the time of St. 
John, and that the prologue and other important passages of the fourth 1 
Gospel refer, not to late systems of the second century, but to early 
theories of Gnosticism and Eùionitism in the first? Doubtless the Gospel I 
. does refcr to theories and speculations respecting the person of Jesus 
of Nazareth, but to those wh;ch sprang up immediately aftcr the J 
destruction of Jerusalem. That eve:nt, the shock of which had an echo 
through the inhabited globe, roused the infant Christian world from slum- 
bering dreams about future destinies in an unknown state, to the conscious- I 
npss of a world-conquering divine vocation upon this earth, and to 
prophetic visions of new kingdoms and new nations directed by Christ's 
spirit. It brought on a crystallization of the floating elements of Chris
 
tian worship and of corporative organization; and it rouscd all the depths 
of the human intellect to solve the great enigmas of the connection 
between the historical person of Jcsus of Nazareth and the origin and 
nature of the human race, of the relation between history and the divine 
idea, between iGward and outward rcyelation and inspiration. How can 
anyone wonder that those theories sprang up as parly as we are told? 


(JucþWTfPOJ.1. Kaì f1ETà TÒ ßá7TTl(JJ1U lCaT- 
û\.f'ûv 1;1(; aÙTÒV Ute]'" Tilc; vüÈp Tà öÀa 
aÙ('f.vTíaç; ròv XPl.(JTÒV, Lv EtCH 7rEPl.(JTE.- 
pãc;. Kaì rón K1]pìl
ar. 'T'ÒV ãYVW(JT()V 
(t ' ) IT , ,
, · 
. Y1 1 W(JT01 1 UTEpa, Kal. cvvaftf.lC; 
r.L- 
TfÀÉ(Jat.. 7rpÒC; êÈ Téfj TÉÀEl, å iT01iTijJ.'m 
(t. åiTOUTijVat.) ròv XpL(JT
V åüò TOV 
'I1](JOù (t. Xpl.(JTOÛ), Kaì í
V '11](Jovv 7rf- 
;&Ovef:vat. Kaì iY1]Yfpear, TÒV u. XPL(JTÒV 
à Tiaeij DWfl.E.fl.EV1]dvar. 7íVf.VjlUTLKÒV (t. 
, ) << , 
üUTpl.teOJ.l viTap,\ovTu. 


>It Ree x. 2 J. p. 62
, 91 1\J. 
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",. e know now more than ever authentically, that they did; and we can 
understand this phenomenon, if we consider those circumstances, and the 
great fermentation into which the decay of Judaism and of Paganism had, 
for a century or two, thrown the human racf'. 
XVfII. The EUIOXITES (' E
lWll(ÛOL), who acknowledge the true God 
as the Creator, but adopt Cerinthus' and Carpocrates' fables about Christ. 
They live as Jews, and say, that, like Jesus himself, they are justified by 
the law. Jesus fulfillcd the law, which none before him had done, and 
thus became the Christ; if any had done so before Him, he would have 
been thc Christ. This short article is partly taken fro1l1 Irenæu
, partly 
original. It is well to compare the two texts, in order to observe the 
manner in which Hippolytus has on the one hand abridfred Irenæus' 
account, and on the other enlarged it from the original records. 


IREXÆUS (i. 26.). 
Qui autem dicuntur Ebionæi, con- 
sentiunt quidem rnundU111 a Deo 
factum; ea autem quæ sunt erga 
Dominnm similiter (text: non simi- 
liter), ut Cerinthus ct Carpocrates 
opinantur. 
Solo autem eo quod est secundum 

Iatthæum Evangelio utuntur, et 
Apostolnm Paulum recusant, apo- 
statam cum legis dicentes. Quæ au- 
tem sunt prophetica, curiosius ex- 
poncre llituntur; et cÏrcumcidun- 
tur ac perseverant in his consuetu- 
dinibus, quæ 
mnt secundum legem, 
et Judaico charactere vitæ, uti eL 
Hierosolymam adorent, quasi ùomus 
sit Deo. 


HIPPOLYTUS (p.257.). 
'E
L(tJvaìol. òÈ ðp,oÀoyoV(!l. ròv #cóap.ov 
V1TÒ TOV (H'TltJ!: 8EOV YEyovÉvm' Tlì Cè 
7rEPì. TÒV Xpl.aTÒV ép,oiw!: Ttti h.l1Pivfhp 
/Cui Kap7ro#cpáTEI. fwndJovaw. "ECEa(JI 
J Iovôalleoì!: 'wal, fI:((rà VÓfwv cpåa#colJTE!: 
èll
awvaAat, /Cai TÒV 'Il]aOVV ÀÉ.YOVTE!: CE- 
èl.lcatwaem 7rod]aavra ròv vóp,ov. CI.Ò #cui 
Xpl.a,òv r
v (t. avrdv) TOV 8EOV wvo- 
p.áa?m 'I1Jaovv (t. #cai '1 l1aovv ), hrEÌ 
P,l]CEk TlJv [7rpÒ avroii] hÉ.ÀEaE TÒV 
vóp.ov' EÍ yà.p leal Ënpó!: Tl!: 7T'E 1TOI.
#Cf.I, 
,à È.v vóP.llJ 7rpOUTErayp.É.va, ijv lÌv È.Kfl- 
vo!: Ó Xpl.aróç. Äíf1Jaa8ar. n #cai É.avTOt',!: 
Ófwí(tJ!: Trod/am l ru!: Xpl.arot'!: YHIÉ.aeal.' 
lcai yn.p Kai avròv óflohtJt; cÏ.v9p(tJ7T'oV ET 1 ' m 
7rãal. ÀÉyovalv. 


XIX. THEODOTUS of Byzantium (also called the Tanner), an entirely 
nrw article, as wen as the following.- Theodotus acknowledg-ed Jesus as 
ithe son of l\Iary the Virgin, but as having received the spirit at his baptism, 
I in consequence of hiS most holy and devout life. Some only of his followers 
say, that Jesus became God after his resurrection.'" 
XX. TUEoDoTus the Trapezite, or Banker, fatherof the iJIelc/âsedelâtes, 
was originally a simple follower of the first Theodotus; he became the 
hrad of a peculiar system, in consequence of disputes among the Theodo- 
I tians. Jt is not stated on what passage of Scripture Theodotus Junior 
based his theory of Jesus' relation to l\le1chisedek, -whether on 
the historical account in Genesis, or on Psalm ex., or on this P5alm 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews. But I have no doubt he referred to the 
fourth verse of the Psalm: "Thou art a priest for evcr after the order 


· On this great man, from whom Clemens adopted so much, see my sketch in thß 
Fiflh age, and the text of his :i\Ianual of Theology 3S excupted and commented upon 
, by Clemens of Alexandria, in the First Volume of the" Analecta."-1854. 
11 B -1 
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of J\lelchisedek ; " and one can easily understand, that a Gnostic philoso- 
pher of the Oriental Valentinian school might endeavour from this verse 
to establish the theory, that J\lelchisedek was the highest power (M))'((fHt), 
and Christ, being of his order, only his image (Ei
w)J) 
 which latter word 
was one of the technical terms of the school, as tbe extracts from Tlwo- 
dotus in Clemens' "IIypotyposes" prove. Epipbanius (Hær. 54, 55) 
also connects this sect with the Thf'odotians, as a division or branch of 
them; and Theodoret (ii. 5, 6.) caBs their founder another Theodotus, as 
our author does. 
Our article adds, that Christ (being himself only an image of !\Ielrhi- 
sedek) desceuded upon Jesus, whom this sect also considered simply as a 
man. 
I think we may guess from this last doctrine of the Theodotians and 

Ielchisedekites. why Hippðlytus, who follows the genealogical order of 
the heresies rather than the strictly chronological, placed Cerinthus with 
tlw later Ebionites, or the more n10delïl J lldaizing Gnostic school, between 
Valent inus, 13asi1ides, and l\Iarcion on the one side, and the Theodotians 
on the other. These latter hen-tics bad either openly adopted part of the 

erillthian and Ebionitic system; or at least their speculations developed 
some of the germs contained in them; perhaps also the later Ebionite 
writers had tried to support-their doctrines by the profound 8peculations 
of Valpntinus. 
This is the general import of the articles on the Theodotians. But tlmt 
on the younger Theodotus and tbe l\lelchisedekites is besides very impor- 
tant for understanding the character of o.ur manuscript. All that is said 
of them is comprised in eight lines (p. 258. 1. 79 - 86.). Not a word of 
1"f'futation is there, in a work whirh was to leave no heresy unanswered. 
This is much less than what either Epiphanius or Theodoret relate of 
then1; and now mark this circumstance. Theodoret's account is taken 
from a work written purposely against this sect, under the title of the 
u l.ittle I.abyril1th," which, I can show you good e\'Ídence for belîe\'ing, 
was a work of our Hippolytus himseif. How, then, is it to be explained, 
that bis article is so meagre, in a work which was to leave nothing un- 
stated, nothing without refntation? One cannot say that Hippolytus 
thought a sufficient refutation was contained in the first part of his work, 
on the speculative systems of the Gentiles; for he does not r('fer to it. 
That we ha \'e here only a hurried extract is proved. by the sentence 
immediately following the eight lines descriptive of the l\lelchisedekite 
opinions. This sentence cannot be construed; and what it seems to say, 
" that there were different opinions held by the Gnostics, and that the 
3utbor did not think it worth while to discnss their fooli
h aud godless 
doctrines," is wholly inappropriate in itself, and in this place, and has no 
connection with what follows: "Kicolalls was the cause of much of the 
evil of this sect (which?); alJd then Cerdo took his start from them 
(from whom ?), and from Simon." It is evident, that as all this cannot 
refer to the Gnostics generally, it must refer to those here treated of, the 
Theodotians. To explain this by saying that there is a defect in our 
manuscript, caused by the carelessness of the copyist, seems to me to be 
llighly improbable. I therefore consider this passage as one of the many 
proofs that we possess a part of the seventh book only in an extract, 
made in a hurried manner. The original text must have contained, in 
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this article, much respecting the Theodotians, left out in our extract, and 
must have comprised the refutation of their system, concluding with a 
sentence the beginning of which we have. Nicolaus was mentioned after 
this exposition as one who had deserted the true faith, and whose disciples 
were condemned by St. John in his Apocalypse, as guilty of impurity and 
communion with idolaters. Lastly, it was stated that Cerdo started from 
the Yalentinian school. 
I have endeavoured to resconstruct the meaning of the text only so far 
as is necessary to restore sense to our extract. I believe that such was 
the general connection of the context: but what I insist upon is, prin- 
cipally, that in our text whole sentences (not a few words merely) are 
either wanting entirely, or are extracted carelessly. * 
I cannot leave Theodotus without calling your attention for a moment 
to the bearing of this passage upon the Ignatian question. In the longer 
version of the interpolated Ignatian Epistles (in that to the Trallians) t , 
Theodotus' name is mentioned. The chronological place of Theodotus 
hangs upon two concurring circumstances. First, we learn credibly from 
Epiphanius that his doctrine was condemned by Victor (188-198); and, 
secondly, we know that Clemens of Alexandria, in his doctrinal book, the 
" Hypotyposes" (about 210), gave certain extracts from some Theodotian 
writing, with his own observations and occasional refutations. The title 
of this work of Clemens runs thus: "Extracts from Theodotus and from 
the so-called Oriental school e AvaToÀu"ì 
L(
af1IC((Ài(t) about the time of 
Yalentinus."i The last words eYidently do not refer to Theodotlls, who is 
credibly reported to have been excommunicated by Victor (187-198), 
but designate the Valentinian authors of the Oriental school as having 
been contemporaries of their gt'eat master. 
 


XXI. NICOLAUS, the father of the :Kicolaitans. - lIippolytus takes him 
to be the :Nicolaus of the Acts, one of the seven deacons. You know that 
this has been from a very early period a rnuch-disputf'd point. But it is 
remarkable that Theodoret expressly names" Hippolytus the Bishop and 


* The text now runs thus after the meagre account of the ::\Iclchisedekites :- 
rVCJ:O"TLKé;w õÈ Õlá.cþOpOt '}'vwfJ.at, 
JI OÙ1C lf
lOJI Ka:rapl8fJ.EW 'TàS' cþÀvá.povS' õ6
aS' (,cp[va. 
fJ.EV oîJO"aS' 7roÀÀàS' àÀó'}'ovS' 'TE Kal ßJ...aO"cþ"Y}fJ.laS' '}'EfJ.OúO"aS', 
JI 7rá.vv O"EP.VÓ'TEpOJl 7rfpl Th 
:ð-EîoJl oi cþlÀoO"ocþ'Ý]f1av'TES' àcþ' rEÀÀ
vwJI 7]JlÉx8"Y}O"aJl. TIoÀÀ1]S ðÈ aV'TwJI UVU'Tá.UEWS KaKWJI 
oJnos '}'E")'ÉvY}'Tat NlK6Àaos. EÎS 'TWJI 
7I'Tà Eis õwaKv[aJl íJ7r
 'TWJI à7rou'TóÀwJI lea'TaU'Ta8ELS, 

S' à,;rof1TàS' 'T1]S' leaT' EVf)ElaV õt")auKaÀla
, 
õíõauKEJI d3lacþoplaJl ßlov 'TE Kal '}'VJJUEWS', 
o
 'TovS' p.a87]TàS' ÈJlvßpí(OJlTaS' 'T
 éf.'}'lOJI TIvEv,ua õu:ì 'T1]S' 'A7rOKa.ÀVt}EWf 'lwá.vv?]S' "7ÀE")'XE 
7ropVeóovTaS' leal EiõwÀó8uTa Èu8lovTas. I woulJ restore the sense of the beginning 
of th:s passage thus: -TIEpl õÈ 'T
 i!}EWV Õlá.cþOpUl 'TOV.TWV 'TWV rJlWU'TLlCÔW ai '}'vw/J.at 
The remainder may perhaps be healed by simply reading 7rp
S' 'Tb :ð-EWV oí cþlÀOU. 
in"tead of 7rEpl 'Tb ;J-fWV. The sense is :-" The Greek philosophers have approached 
the Deity with much more reverence." Compare p. 4. I. 81 - 88:- Tà ôó
av'Ta 'Toîs 
rEÀÀ11"wv cþlÀou6cpOLS ðV'Ta TOl.hwV 7r"aÀaLóTEpa Kal 7rp
S 'Tb ;J-EWV UEfJ.VÓ'TEpa. As to the 
following period, I read: TIoÀ^1]S' ôÈ a Ù'T 0 î S UVU'Tá.f1EWS' KaleWV af'Tlos '}'E'}'Ú'7]Tat 
NLK6,\aoS', etc. :::EúuTaUtS' is to be taken in the sense of uwá.8pOlUfJ.a. 
t Cureton, Corpus Ignatianum. 
t In what follows about the chronology of Theodotus, I have left out what further 
researches have led me to modify.-185-t-. 

 See the 
otice prefixed to the edition of the Clementi" Excerpta ex TheC'doto 
in the First Volume of the .\nalecta, and the Picture of the elder Thcodotus in the 
first part of this Volume.-1854. 
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1\Iartyr," with Irenæus anù, Origen, as the writers who maintained that 
the Nicolaus of the Acts was guilty of the scandalous heresy of the Nico- 
laitans ; and we know from Photius, (i. 232.) that Stephan us Gobarus, 
the l\Ionophysite, named Hippolytus and Epiphanius (who Inust have 
copied llippolytus) as the authors who held that opinion. If the author- 
ship of Hippolytus were not so well established, this double evidence 
lllight be quoted as a testimony in its favour. 
The substance of Irenæus' and Hippolstus' articles is the same, as the 
following comparison shows: - 


IRENÆus adv. Hæl'. i. 27. 
Nicolaitæ auteln nlagistrum qui- 
clem habent Nicolaum, unum ex VII. 
qui primi ad Diaconiam ab Apostolis 
ordinati sunt: qui indiscrete vivunt. 
Plenìssime antem per Joannis 
Apocalypsin manifestantur qui sint, 
llullam differentiam esse docentes 
in 111æchanùo et idolothyton edere. 
Quapropter dixit et de iis sermo: 
"Sed hoc habes quod odisti opera 
Nicolaitarum, quæ et ego odi." 


HIPPOLYTUS (p. 258. 90.). 
nOA
Or
 Ò' au TWV (Jv(JTá(JEW
 I'aICWV 
aino
 }'fyÉV'f]Tat NucóÀaoç, d
. ,WV f7rTà 
fit; òl.Ulcovíav V7rÒ TWV ÙirO(JTÓÀWV lCaT({- 
(JTaÐÛr, Ot; ù7ro(JTàç ,ij
 KaT' EI.Æfiav èl- 
òa(JlCa",^íaç, iòíòa(JKfV àÒLwþopíav ßíov Tf 
tCaì ßPW(JEWÇ' Of) TOV
 pae']Tà
 h1vt.pi- 

OVTCl
 TÒ éíyLOV ITvEiÎpa ()l.à T1]t; 'A7l"OICCl" 
^v-./;EWr 'Iwåvl J 1]Ç fíÀfYXE 7rOPVEVOVTClr; 
Iwì EÌêwÀófJvTa f,(JeíOvTaç. 


[The text has ßíov TE Kal '}'vcfJUfCIJS, 
w}JÍch is an absurdity. ßpw(JtS is an 
allusion to ßpw(JtS 'TWV eìôwÀoÐúTwv(l Cor. 
viii. 5.), as ß[oç is to 7ropvda.] 


XXII. CERDO derived his system, according to Hippolytus, "from 
these" (by which he means probably, not the Nicolaitans, but the 
Gnostics), "and from Simon." The God of l\loses and the prophets 
was, accordillg to him, different fron1 the Father of Jesus Christ, who 
was the hidden and the good God, whereas the God of the Old Testament 
was the manifest and the strictly just God; an idea which (as our author 
says) 
larcion adopted, and strengthened by. his great work, as did like- 
wíse Lueianus, his disciplp. (Epiph. Hær. 23, 24.) The last words are 
our author's own: the former part üf the article (five lines) is copied 
literally f1'om I..enæus (i. 28.): finally, the words respecting J\IarcÏon are 
identical as to their meaning with those which open Irenæus' article upon 
him (i. 29.). The following juxtaposition shows this still clearer: - 


IRENÆus adv. Hær. i. 28. 
Et Cerdon auteIn quidem ab iis 
qui sunt erga Simonem occasionem 
accipiens, cum venisset Romam sub 
Hygino, qui nonum locum Episco.. 
patus per successionem ab Apostolis 
habuit, docuit eum qui a Lege et 
Prophetis annuntiatus sit Deus, non 
esse Patrem Domini nostri Christi 
Jesu. Hune eninl cognosci, lIlum 
autem ignorari : et alterum quidem 
justum, altf'rum autem bonum essp. 


HIPPOLYTUS (p. 2:>9. 1.). 
KÉpowv òÉ. nç Kaì aù,ò
 àrpopJlLÌr; 
bp.oíwt; 7rapå TO{J',WV l\ClbwV lCaì 
íJlwJJor, 


AÉyEl. TÒV vrrò 
.;\[w(J
wç Kaì 7T'pOrp1]TWV 8EÒV KEIC1JPV- 
ypÉvov Jllì Elvar. 7T'ClïÉpa 'ItJ(Jov XPI.O'TOV. 
TOUTOV pÈ.v )'ò.p fP'W(J[JW, TÒJ J êÈ. Toîí 
XPI.(JTOV iraTÉpa Elvar. lÏY1 I W(JTOV' I:aì 
TÒ1 1 p
v EtJ/(l( tÍlWLOI', TÒV ()È. åyaÐóv. 
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i. 29. Succedens autem ei 1\Iar- 
cion Ponticus, adampliavit doctri- 
nam, impudorate blasphemans eum 
qui a Lege et Prophetis annunciatus 
est Deus, malm"um factorcm, et 
bellorum concupiscentcm, et incon. 
stantem quoque sententia, et con- 
trarium sibi ipsunl dicens. 


TOÚTOV èÈ TÒ êJypa ilCpáTV)JE l\lapK'Íw)', 
Táç Tf. 'AvTLï.apaeÉauç*' t.7rLXHpí/(j((C, h:aì 
õaa aVT
 
òor.w Elç ròv rwv Ù7TávTWV 
('ÌJUlLOVpyÒV òVl1lþJ/piJaaç. 


Irenæus treats of :\Iarcion after Cerdo. Our author has anticipated the 
article upon 
Iarcion, when speaking of the leading heresiarchs of 
Gnosticism, and evidently mentions l\Iarcion and his disciple Lucianus 
here, merely as a transition to a junior teacher of the same school of 
whom Irenæus does not speak at all; perhaps because he was posterior 
to him. 


XXIII. APELLES "derived from these" (Cerda, 1\Iarcion, Lucianu
). 
- He ad\"anced further in the same direction, setting up. besides the 
just Demiurg, the fiery God (7TVPI1'O{), who spoke to !\loses t, and, as 
a fourth, the author of evil. All these three were to him angels. Of the 
Gospels, and St. Paul's Epistles, he picked out what he liked. He at- 
tributed the authority of prophecies to the sayings of a clairvoyante 
woman of his sect, Philumena. 
This account of Apelles seems in some respects se\Terer than that which 
Rhodon, Tatian's disciple, and an opponent of the l\larcionÏtps, gave of 
him in a fragment preserved by Eusebius CH. E. v. 13.), and written 
about twenty-five years before our author's time. According to Rhodon, 
ApeHes acknowledged only one first principle. Hippolytus says that his 
system on this subjpct agreed with that of 
Iarcion. The clairvoyante 
Philumena is also mentioned by Rhodon. 


The author here conc1udes his seventh book, in order to pass to the 
Docetæ. 'Ve have therefore in the seventh book, first, Basilides and 
Saturnîlus as the elder contemporaries of Valentinus, then l\Iarcion as a 
younger contemporary. Carpocrates and Cprinthus were the transition to 
the Ebionites. After these he continues the line of the Gnostics: the 
two Theodotuses and the School of l\larcion (Prepo:! and Apelles). There 
is not a yery strict order obseryable in the book; but some of the artic1es 
we evidently possess only in the shape of hasty abstracts. 


* I take 'AlITt7rapaÐÉuELs to be the more accurate title of th
 celc:brated work 
of ::\Iarcion which Tertullial1 calls Antith
sis, or to be the desIgnatIOn of a part 
of it. " 
t Compare also Deuteron. iv" 24. 'Ve have seen that Simon l\Iagus founded 
his doctrine upon this passage, taking it (as Valentinus also did, r. 191. 10.) in the 
same sense as implying that the name of God was Fire (C:',
). I learn from 
Colonel Rawlinson that the Bab)Olonian name of God in the cuneiform inscriptions 


 Jav) is really Fire. 
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BOOK VIII. 


(Pp. 261-277., 17 pages only.) 
The eighth book contains seven articles, of which only one, that about 
Tatian, is copied from Irenæus: another, equally short, agrees with the 
corresponding article of Irenæus, as to the sense, that on the Encratites: 
the other five are entirely new, and not touched upon by I renæus, and 
refer, in some places, to opinions more recent than his work on the here- 
sies. One article (about 
Ionoïmus the Arab) gives us an almost entirely 
. unknown system. The whole book is very short, containing only seven- 
teen pages. This can scarcely be accounted for, except by as
urning that 
we do not possess the entire text: but only an abstract, and that abstract 
not very carefully made. 
XXIV. The DOCETÆ.- This name, used very vaguely and indefinitely 
by other authors, from Sarapion (Euseb. vi. ]2.) down to Jerome and 
Theodoret (Divin. Script.. c. 12. Opp. iv. I I-t
.), is here attached to a 
particular sect which it.
elf assumed it (p. 262. 28.). This remarkable 
article takes up seven pages of the seventeen, and is full of curious extracts 
frOlll their text-book (pp. 263--268.), with much new n1atter. They had 
a speculative system, based upon the numbers from one to ten, like the 
Egyptian, treated by our author in his fourth book (pp. 77-79.).* The 
Docetian christology is not only very original, but also clearly shows the 
age to which they belong. They presuppose the whole Valentinian school. 
Smne light n1ay be thown by help of this article upon the fragrne
1ts of 
the Gospel called after St. Peter. 
XXV. 1\Iol'ohIUS, an Arab, author of an epistle to Theophrastus 
(p. 272.), a man entirely unknown hitherto, with the exception of two 
lines in Theodoret. (Hær. 98.).-1n the four pages and a half which Hip- 
polJtus has upon him, four are literal extracts from him. He said ac- 
cording to Hippolytus: 1\lan was the universe (c'hÆp(!)7roV Eillal. rò nClIr) 
and the principle of all things(åpx1ì rwv ÖÀWII). The system is a genuine 


... In this most curious article respecting the ancient Egyptian metaphysics of 
numbers, it is impossible not to be l'eminded of the Chinese system delivered in the 
Y-king-. There is in it a sentence perfe
tly unintelligible as it stands now. After 
the author has eXplained how, by repetition of itself, the monad generates the dyad, 
triad, tetrad, and fil1ally the decad, he continues (p. 7R. 3.) : T17S' ð
 p.ov&.ðos KaTà 71]J1 
ò.ðtalperov crV')'KptlTtV crV'}''}'EVEÎS' àpt8p.ol 7rapa^ap.gávoV'raL '}", e', (, 
' (3, 5, 7, 9). "E/T7t 
ðÈ Ical ÉTÉpOU ò.pLÐp.oû lTv'}''}'ÉvELa 7rpÒS T?]V p.ová.ða, CPV/TLKwTÉpa Ka7à T1]V 70Û É
aKÚK^OU 
Ë^LKOS 7rpa'}'p.aTE[av, Tl}S ðváðos KaTà Tl}V lí.pnov iJ-ÉlTLV TWV àpLÐp.wv Kal ðLa[pElTLv. The 
editor proposes to correct: T17s É
aK. ËÀ. I read; T
V TOV É
aKVK^ov VÀLKOÛ 
7rpa'}'p.aTElav, 1} T-qS' ðváðoS'. &c. These words allude to the divine Hexaemeron, 
r 
the six days of the creation; and I believe their sense is this: the dyad is more plll- 
10sophical as respects the treatment of the six days of the creation of the material 
universe. For, without starting from the dyad, and proceeding by a dyadic pr?- 
gression (2 + 2 + 2), a philosopher endeavouring to explain the account of the SIX 
days of the material creation, cannot arrive at six, nor show how six proceeds from 
two by three (6 = 3 x 2). If our fragments of Hippolytus' {'ommentary on the 
Hexaemeron were not so very meagre, we should be able probably to prove this 
explanation by the method employed by him. 
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Oriental mixture of Gnostic speculation, proceeding by progressive 
evolutions of the monad. But it is mixed up with a mythical application 
of the Pythagorean speculations respecting numbers, and, as Hippolytus 
says (p. 272.), of the Aristotelian categories. In the extracts we find the 
Pentateuch and the Epistle to the Colossians quoted, with every word 
perverted from its natural sense to fit the speculative dreams of the author. 
His ethical system seems a bold carrying out of the first sentence men- 
tioned above: "Desisting from seeking God, nature, and what belongs 
to them, seek thou thyself from thyself, and say-' 1\Iy God is my mind, 
my thought, my soul, my body;' and thou wilt find thyself in thyself, as 
the one and the whole." 


XXVI. TATIA
, the disciple of Justin 
lartyr. - On his OpInIOnS we 
have only five lines (p. 273. 52-.36.), copied almost literally from Irenæus 
(i. 31.), after his Introduction (i. 30.) had been given in a more concise 
form. The following comparison of those five lines shows the idcntity, 
and gives sense to a corrupt passage in our text:- 


InENÆus (i. 31.). 
(TaTtilJ!Òç) 'IovCTTÍvov a
pOaTJjç Yl- 
yovw
 icpÓCTOV /Ûv CTVVijV ilCE.Í)l(p ovch- 
i
É9'!1v
 TOI.OVTOV' pÆTå òÈ njv ilCEÍvov 
Iwpnrpíav a7ïo:J'Tàç TijÇ ilClCÀ/wíaç oi
- 
p.an ctòaCTlCåÀov i üapeEìç, lCaì TVcpWefì!.' 
wç ctacpÉpwv TWV À.oíüwv, 'iéwv xapalC- 
Tijpa CtèaCTICClÀEÍov CTVVECTTJ]CTaTO, aiwváç 
Ttvaç àopáTOVÇ ðflolcf.lÇ TOtÇ å7rò Ova- 
À.EVTivov flveoÀ.oyi]CTaç. TÒV yáflov TE 
Ç>Oopåv lCaì üopllEÍav 7ïapaüÀJ]CTíwç :\Illp- 
lCílVVL lCaì 
aTopvívtp åvayopEÍJCTaç' TY 
n TOV 'Acàp. CTWTr]pífl- 7rap' favTov njv a.'- 
TrÀoyíClJl (t. ainoÀoyíav) üOL1JCTá-flEl 1 0Ç. 


HIPPOL YTUS. 


TaTtuJ.òç lÈ lCaì alr,òç yEVÓ/tEVOÇ fla- 
e,}njç 'JOVCTj""ÍJIOV ,;"OV páPTVPVÇ, OVIC 
öflOta Tcè étêaCT
áÀ.(p itþpóVr]CTH', àÀ.À.à 
lCatvá nva È 7rLXHp{JCTClÇ itþr] 


, ' (I " ) 
atwvaç Tlvaç r.apu. TOrt; . aOpaTOl1t; 
ófloíwç TOtÇ å7rò OVClÀ
v.ívov I'veoÀoyi/- 
CTaCTL (I. p.veoÀoyiWaç). I'ál'OlJ éi cpeopåv 
ELllat 7ïapaüÀ.l]aiw!. :\laplCh!JvL À.Élft. Tòv 
Cf 'Aêùfl 
á(j
H P./} aW
ECT(}at, ttà TÒ åp- 
X1fYòv üapCl
oií!.' YEyoVÉVat. 


XXYIl. HER
IOGENES: only one page: yet containing mnch to il- 
lustrate what we know about the Carthaginian painter from his contem- 
porary countryman and adversary, Tertullian (Ad\T. Hermogenem), and 
from Theodoret (i. 19.).- He said, God had made all from :J\Iatter coeval 
with himself, and not begotten: God overruled her, and produced order 
out of her confusion; but still there remained a disorderly residue ((i
OCT- 
IWÇ). "\Yhat is original in this, observes Hippolytus, has been much 
better said by Plato, in a Inyth related by Socrates. As to Christ, Her- 
mogenes acknowledged him as the son of the Yirgin, and believed in 
his resurrection: he had ascended to the hpayens, and left his body in 
the sun: an idea which he fantastically supported by thp words of Ps. xix. 
4., as Clemens in his" IIypotyposes" also expressly states this to have 
been the interpretation given by Hermogenes (Ec1ogæ prophet. 
 56.). 
Neander, whose article on Hermogenes' system is admirable in every 
re
pect (i. !)7
J-978.), did not, probably, think of that passage in Clemens, 
when he ga\-e the same explanation as his guess (i. 9ï8. n. i.). 
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XXVIII. The QUARTODECDB..XI. or those who about the middle and 
latter part of the second century insisted upon celebrating Easter always 
on the fourteenth day of the first moon after the vernal equinox, without 
any reference to the day of the week. -. This original, but short, article 
becomes in some respects the most important of the whole, as far as the 
identity of our book with that read by Photius, is concerned. * The 
words quoted Îrom it are not found in our text. .At first sight the case is 
rather startling. For it appears that 1 if we admit the authenticity of the 
quotation, we must give up the identity of our work with that quoted. 
But I maintain that, in spite of appearances, this very quotation is a 
proof of the identity of the work. For I can show that we have in our 
book aU but the literal text quoted by the Chronicon Paschale; and that 
this passage may be a ne\ proof, that in many articles of the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth books in particular, we have an abstract only of the 
text of Hìppolytus. This opinion became probable to me from the in- 
complete state of some other articles. But here we can demonstrate that 
there exists a want of connection in the argument; and what is wanted 
to restore sense to the text, and connection to the argument, is exactly 
what is auspidously supplied by the quotation. 
.As this passage is of such)mportance, I must first gi\'e you the whole 
article as it now stands, and then bishop Peter of Alexandria's quo- 
tation :- 
" Some others, contentious in their nature, simpletons in knowledge, 
pugnacious in disposition, maintain that it is necessary to keep Easter on 
the fourteenth day of the first nlOnth, according to the command of the 
Jaw, on whatever day it falls, apprehensive of what is written in the law, 
that 'cursed shall he be who does not keep it as it is ordered;' 110t 
heeding that the law was given to the Jews, who were to kill the true 
pa
so\Ter, that which is gone forth to the nations, and is understood t .by 
faith, not kept now by the letter. Attending to this one injunction, they 
lose sight of what the .Apostle saith (Gal. Y. 3.): 'I testify to everyone 
who is circumcised, that he is a debtor to the whole law.' In other points 
these people agree with everyt hing which has been deli \'ered to the Church 
by the Apostles." 
The text of the quotation of the Chronicle runs thus: - 
" Hippolytus, the witness of religion, who \yas bi
hop of the so-c:111ed 
Portus, near Rome, has written litprally thus in his' Treatise against all 
the IIeresies:' -' I therefore see that there is a contentiousness in this 
affair. For he (the adversary, the Quartodeciman) says thus: "Christ 


'"ff The dIfficulty disappears, by assuming as I do with Dunckel", that the compiler 
of the" Chronicle" had before him, as well as Photius, the former" Syntdgma against 
t1,e Heresie..," and not the greater work of Hippolytlls, the" Refutation. "-18..H. 
t \ , " e 
 \ I I · I 
 I I I d 
To ElS EO V7J Xwp7Juav KaL 7rtUTEt VOOU}.LEVOV ou 'Ypcwp.an vuv T7JPOUP.EVOV. 1a 
translated this, "is received hy faith;" but I think the more literal translation js 
not so likely to lead to the sa;ne mistake as my excellent German transbtor has 
com:nitted by rendering it: "im G]auben allein empfangen." DölJinger (p. 19.) 
has been pleased to burd{,11 me with it. as if I had intended to make out IIippolytus 
to have heen a folio" ('1' of Zwingli. lIe ql!otes i:1 other pbces the original Englis.h 
edition, the only one for which, in doubtful cases, I am re"ponsible; ÌJut on tIlls 
occasion he happens not to mention it.-I8Si. 
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celehrated the passover on that very day, and suffered (the next day): I 
therefore must also do as the Lord did." But he is wrong from not 
knowing that, when Christ suffered, he did not eat the passov('r according 
to the law. For he was the passover which bad been foretold, and which 
was accomplished on the day appointed.' " 
There is no mistaking the sense of this passage, or of another from 
Hippolytus' "Treatise on the Passover," which Peter subjoins. Hippo- 
lytus and Peter both maintained that the Quartodecimans were wrong 
from the very beginning; for Christ himself did not eat the passover on 
the day appointed by the law, for the simple reason that, according to the 
true historical account of 81. John and the tradition of the fathers, 
Christ suffered death on the fourteenth day of the month, and therefore 
had eaten the paschal lamb, but not on the appointed day. The law of 
:Moses therefore held good for the proper time only, until Christ's death: 
and this was right: for then the symbol ceased; the true paschal Iamb 
had been offered, and on the yery day on which the eating of the lamb 
was to take place according to the la \\'. * 
'Ye have therefore two arguments; the one which we read now in our 
text, and that quoted hy Peter. The one contents it
elf with !:ìimply 
flinging back upon the Quartodecimans the letter of the law which they 
quote, proving that, if they will stick to that letter, they must keep every 
tittle of the law, in spite of their being Christians. This is a most sound 
and apostolical argnment, which, by the by, may wen be used in our days 
against many divergent Judaizing hpresies around us. But certainly by 
itself it hardly meets the question. The poor Quartodecimans, as
ai1ed 
by this argument, would say: -" All very well, if you prove to Uf" that 
what we do is wrong. But the simple fact, that we are not bound to keep 
the whole law, does not prove that we are wrong because we do keep it 
in this point as our Fathers did. 'Ve do not condemn you, why will you 
not let us celebrate the eating of the paschal Iamb as we are accustomed 
to do, and as the law certainly prescribes it should be done? This na- 
tural reply would then call forth the second argument: - " "'elI, then, 
you are wrong on this particular point: Christ's own conduct pro,'es that. 
this law ceased to be binding when he was to die: at that time he did not 
eat the symbolical passover; for he was himself the real passover. And 
therefore on the day, on the evening of which the Jews eat their pass- 
O\'er, he expired." To this of course would be added the explanation, 
that there was no irregularity in this proceeding of Christ, but, on the 
contrary, a fulfilment of the law: the reality appearing, the shadow 
ceased. 
Our text has only the first argument explicItly; but the seconù is di- 


* This counter arfUlnent, may also be stated thus :- The fix('d point is not the 
eating of the paschal lamb, fur Christ himself did not eat it on the appointed day, 
but on his re
urrection. This great event took place on the first day in the Jewish 
week (our Sunday), after the equinoctial full-moon. The day preceding the Sab- 
hath (the day of preparation or Parasceue (feria sexta, our Friday), was that of 
Christ's death 
 this therefore will remain the proper day for the rcmembrance of his 
dl'ath, hy which he became that real Lamb, of which the h'gal pa"challamb was 
only the fore...hadowing; the day before that of Parasceue (feria quinta) is the day 
of the imtitution of the I
ord's Supper. -1854. 
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rectly alluded to in a sentence, which concludes with a phrase quite in the 
character of our book and author, and is an imitation of the striking 
passage in the }<
irst _Epistle to Timothy (iii. ] G.) : -" I-Ie who was manifcst 
in thc flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of augels, preached unto the 
Gentiles, believed on in tbe world, received up into glory." Now, wc 
lllust recollect, that Hippolytus is here on his own ground, that he had 
argued this point for many years, more than any of his contcmporarit,s, 
and that he is the great authority of his time on the suhject, at least for 
the \Vest. Of all the disputes in the world, Hippolyt us had not taken so 
much- trouble with any as about this. His Paschal Cycle is represented 
as his most glorious nlOnument and relic, on the cathedra on which his 
statue is seated, erected to him probably within a century after his death; 
and his celebrated" Treatise on the Passo,"er" is quoted on that monu- 
ment, and referred to by his learned Alexandrian brother, about seventy 
years later. How, then, can we believc Hippolytus to have treated this ar- 
gument so llPgligenUy and mcagerly in a book on which he had spent. so 
much time and inquiry, as he continually says? "\Ve can show, therefore, 
110t only that our book contains the sense of the article which the Pascal 
Chronicle quoted from Hyppol.Ytus' treatise" Against all the Heresies;" 
but also t.hat what we read in it is nothing but an abstract, carelessly 
nlade, from the original wòrk. Compare the words at the beginning of 
our article, "Enpol ði TLVE{; 
lÀÓVHt;Ol njv ÇJvvLJ', lÒIWTaL njv '}'l'wO'I1', and the 
words of Peter's quotation, .Opw flÈV obv ön ÇJlX01 J ElfCln{; rò tpy01'. These 
words of the quotation must not be taken as corresponding to the passage 
in which that contentiousness ('ÞlÀovw
ia) is said to be characteristic of the 
sect. But they may refer to that passage with which our article begins, 
and which consequently must have immediately preceded the words 
quoted by bishop Peter: "I therefore see that there is contentiousness in 
the affair." "\Ve are thus led to the same conclusion to which we came in 
the seventh book: our !\IS. has not a lacuna in this place; but in this 
article, as probably in many other passages where the text is not clear 
and where something seems wanting, we have only an abridgment from 
Hippolytus' original work, and that a very stupid and careless one. I 
ha \"e already observed, how short the present book is, and how meagre 
certain articles are in the sixt.h book, and still more in the seventh. 
Thus what might appear at first sight a stumbling-block, turns out to be a 
curious and striking proof of Hippolytns' authorship. "\Ye can prove his 
authorship by this quotation of a passage, which, though not found in our 
text, is necessary to make the argument clear and of any force. 'Ye have 
the same argument, the same meaning, although not the same words. '" 
XXIX. The 
IO:STA
ISTS (Epiph. 1-1. 28.; Theodoret, iii. 3.), or, as 
they are called here, the Pll1"!Jgians (tþpVYE
;).- They referr('ù their origin 
to a person of the name of l\Iontanus, and were deceÌ\Ted by two women, I 
their prophetesses (clairvoyantes t), Priscilla and l\laximilIa, who, they 


.. The argnment remains essentially the same if we assume that the Chronider 
did not quote from our book. but from the shorter treatise. The 
na]ogy of the 
pas<;age of our text with that quotation points to an identity of the author.-l
54. 
t That the whole was an ordinary magnetic proces'i seems to me proved hy 
l\Iontanus' own words ahout himself (Epiph. I-Iær. 28. 
 4. p. 405.): "Lo the 
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pretended, saw certain matters, through the Parac1ete in them ('TÒ 
ITapm'-Àí/ToV 7Tvwfw), better than Christ himself. Some of them, he adds, 
partake of the heresy of the Noetians, and maintain that the Father hhn- 
self has become subject to being born, to suffering and to death. It is to 
be remarked, that Hippolytus says nothing of the scandalous mysteries 
and abominable child-sacrifices with which Epiphanius charges some of 
this sect. Theodoret adds, with ref.rence to this charge, that others call 
it a calumny; which most probably it was, although Phrygia seems 
always to have been the country of orgiastic mysteries and insane 
abominations. 
Hippolytus may not have known this charge, or not thought it worth 
while expressly to contradict it. But the whole article is very meagre, and, if 
not an abstract, might certainly be called a proof that he forgot what he 
had promised to do, if at the end he did not congratulate himself on bav- 
ing fulfilled his promise. Our article passes in silence over the as
ertions 
of the l\Iontanists respecting the Spirit and the sacraments, and over their 
prohibition of second marriages, mentioning, as their errors, only their 
new-fangled feasts and festivals, and the injunctions of those women 
respecting the eating of dry t.hings and of radishes, and then self-compla- 
cently winds up this meagre account of 22 lines, not containing one word 
of quotation from their text-books, with these words: "I think I bave 
said enough about them, having briefly shown to all, that their many 
I prating books and pretensions are weak, unworthy of regard, and such as 
no man of a sound mind ought to attend to." 
It may be said that Hippolytus expresses his intention to write more in 
detail about them on a future occasion: but as he mentions the eating of 
radishes, he may be supposed to have at least slightly touched upon the 
more important points. 


XXX. The EXCRATITES, heretical in t.heir precepts forbidding animal 
food, enjoining water-drinking, prohibiting marriage, and prescribing 
fasts fitter for Cynics than for Christians, as our author says. He opposes to 
them the wise words of" the blessed Apostle Paul" (I Timothy, iv. 5.), as 
I a sufficient refutation, and then concludes the book with the general 
I observation, that he thought it advisable not to say a word about the 
Cainites., Op/lites, or l'{oacllites, because otherwise some might think 
I them worthy of attention.t All that remains for him to examine is the 
heresies of his own time. 
This is the subject of the next book. As I shall have to treat the 
! historical part of this book, so far as it throws a new Jight upon the 
history of the bishops of Rome at that time, in 'my next letter, and the 
: doctrinal part in the following, I shall here only give very briefly the 
I contents of the ninth book, so far as it relates to those two heresies. 


! man is like a lyre; and I play upon him (literally, fly about) like the plectrum. 
, The man sleeps, and I am awakE>. Lo, it is the Lord who entrances (ð tKU'T1}uas) 
, the hearts of men, and gives hearts to men." 
i 
 See below my note to the end of the article on the polemical writings of 
I Hlp po lytus.-1854. 
r t p. 277. 49-53. I read: fva fJ.
 K"&.V ÈV'TOVT'f' 'TtVES (t. 'Ttvas) aðToòf 
ó-yov 
: (t. 
Àó')'ov) à
[ovs 1}')'WJlTal (cod. 'Ì1-ylCL'p.at. Ed. aÚ'Toòs . . . 'Ì1')'c7JV7'al). 
I VOL. I. C C 
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BOOI{ IX. 


The }{oetians, afterwards also called the Callistians (292.), and the 
Elchasaites; with an appendix, respecting the three principal sects of the 
Jews-the P/
arisees, Sadducees, and Bssenes (p. 279-309.): 31 pages. 
XXXI. The NOETIANS. - 'Ve learn here many things entirely unknown 
hitherto. First, the real genealogy of the sect. Our Church historians 
had hitherto believed *, on the faith of Theodoret (iii. 3.), that Noetus of 
Smyrna only renewed the opinions of Epigonus and Cleornenes, two 
heretics of whom we knew nothing. Perhaps the less clear words of our 
author, in the epitome at the end of his work, may be the source of the 
'whole mistake. At all events we now know the truth. Theodoret's 
words are only a blunder or a misinterpretation. In our passage, Koetus 
is said to have b1.sed his doctrine upon that of Heraclitus; and it is then 
added, that it was the deacon Epigonus (was Noetus a bishop ?), his dis- 
ciple, who first spread Noetus' doctrine at Rome. He again had a dis- 
ciple, Cleomenes, a stranger to the Church by his life and manners, who 
did much harm, being favoured by Zephyrinus and Callistus. The 
Noetian doctrine therefore, is not, as Neander supposes, older than 
Noetus, the man of Smyrna, who, according to what we learn from Hip- 
polytus, must have taught before the year 200, probably about 190. 
Secondly: we learn that the name of Callistians, given to that sect, which 
name we knew hitherto only from Theodoret's mentioning it \\ithout any 
further explanation, is derived from no less a personage than Callistus, 
bishop of Rome under Caracalla and Heliogabalus from 219 to 222, the 
successor of Zephyrinus, bishop from 200 to 218, and predecessor of 
Urbanus, who was bishop from 223 to 230. 
Thirdly: we get from our book a new, important fragment of Hera- 
clitus, and much new evidence about his system. Our author, applying 
his constant method to Noetus, pro,-es first, that logically he stands upon 
Heraclitus' saying (like that of Hegel), "that every thing is also its 
own contrary." In order to substantiate this, he not only refers briefly 
to what he had said of Heraclitus in his second book, but brings new 
passages and arguments to bear upon this question: which renders these 
pages (282, 283.) very important for the history of ancient philosophy. 
After this prefatory refutation, Hippol)1tus gives us the systems both of 
Noetus himself (p. 284.) and of Callistus (p. 289.) mainly in their own 
words. I think it will illustrate these two heresies to place them in juxta- 
position :- 


The syste'ln of NOETUS as ex- 
pounded by Cleomenes and his 
Sc/wol. 
"'Vhen the }
ather was not yet 
generated, he was justly called 


The system of CALL 1ST US. 


" The same Logos is the Son, the 
same the Father, so called by name, 


* Neander, Kircheng. i. ] 006. Anm. Theodoret says that Cleomenes w
s .the 
teacher of N oetus: this is evidently a mistake of the compiler. He was tlle dIscIple 
of the successor of Noetus. 
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Father. Bul when he was pleased but one undivided Spirit.. The 
to suffer birth, he became, when en- Father is not one being, the Son 
gendpred, himself the Son of him- another, but one and the same: and 
self, not of anyone else." He all is full of the divine Spirit, the 
pretends that "the Father and Son things above and the things below; 
are one and the same, being so called, and the Spirit that became flesh in 
not as proceeding one out of the the Virgin is Dot different from 
other, but himself from himself. the Father, but one and the same. 
He was called Father and Son ac- This is the meaning of the words: 
cording to the difference of times; 'Dost thou not beIie\"e that I am in 
but He is one, Hewho appeared and the Father, and the Father in me ? ' 
endured to be born of a Virgin, and For what is seen, which is 
Ian, is 
conversed among men as a 1\lan, the Son; but the 
pirit that dweIIs 
confessing himself to those who in the Son is the Father: for I will 
saw him, to be the Son, by reason not say there are two Gods, the 
of his birth, yet not concealing from Father and the Son, but One. The 
those who were able to understand Father, who was in the Son, took 
it, that he was the Father." (284.) flesh and made it God, uniting it to 
himself, and made it One. The 
Father and Son was therefore the 
name of one God; and this one 
person (7rpÓUW7rOJ') cannot be two: 
the Father consequently suffered 
with the Son." 


The Noetians further say (p.283.), "There is one and the same God, 
the Creat.or (Demiurg-) and Father of all." 
In this exposition Hippolytus supposes everyone to know, that Noetus 
calls the Father and the Son one and the same being (pp. 285. :!87.). But 
as t.o Callistus, he gives a personal, and as it were historical, explanation, 
in which he tries to show that Callistus invented a new form of the heresy 
for two reasons. First, he was obliO'ed to make !rood his strong word 
I 0 
 
I against Hippolytus and his friends among the Roman presbytery, " You 
I are Ditheoi (ditheists)," men who set up two Gods, and thus destroy the 
uuity of God. Secondly, Sabellius, who appears here in his first stage, 
, urged him from his point of view to take such a course. Hippolyt.us' 
severest censure on Callistus' doctrine is that it was the offspring of an 
insincere man, opposed to truth and actuated by bad motives. Callistus 
1 (says Hippolytus, in reference to the expressions, that the "Father 
suffered witll, the Son ") wishes to avoid saying that the Father suffered, 
and that there is only one person, hoping thus to escape the blasphemy 
I against the Father.t "That foolish, shifting fellow, who, inventing 


: * 289. 7. lcþEVpEV a'lpHTul 'TOlávlie Àl1'wv 'TÒV À61'ov alÌTJv EÎ1IaL vlðv, av'Tòv leal 
I '/raTfpa òvóp.an p.Èv leaÀoúp.EvOV J 
v li
 ð V'T a 7rVEûp.a à.ôLa[pETov. The tex t has 
v liÈ 
ôv TÒ 7rV. à.ô. "
hat follows sbows that this correction is no less certain than easy. 
I 
e l
arned editor thinks the passage is unintelligible, because mutilated: I 
thmk It simply corrupted. 
I t p. 289. où 1'àp iðÉÀEL À{1'ELV 'TÒV 7raT{pa 7rE7rov6ÉvaL leal 
V ElvaL 7rpÓcrWTWV' 
 OVTW 
: '/rws ÈÀ7rí(wv] 
KcþV1'Eîv 'Tl}v Eis 'Tbv 7ra'TÉpa ßÀaucþ1]p.íav. The words between 
; hr
ckets, or some to the same purport, must be inserterl to fill up the chasm, the 
i eXistence of which has not been overlooked by the learned editor. 
, c c 2 
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blasphemies above and below, in order to speak against the. truth, is not 
ashamed to fall sometimes into the doctrine of Sabellius, sometimes into 
that of Theodotus." It is evident, therefore, that he finds in Callistianism 
the heresy of the Theodotians as well as something of Sabellianism. 
I shall treat, in my fifth letter, of all the genuine and spurious writings 
which bear Hippolytus' name. But I must beg you here to compare this 
exposition and refutation of the system of Noetus with the "Homily of 
Hippolytus about the heresy of a certain Noetus." J\Iontfaucon found 
the Greek text of thiß special treatise, and sent it to }.
abricius, who 
published it in the second volume of his learned, but very confused and 
ill-digested edition of Hippolytus (pp. 5-20.), having given the Latin 
text in the first volume (p. 235. sqq.). It appears t.o me impossible not 
to see that the author is the same, but that the homily never formed 
part of the work on all the heresies. Its method and tone are those of a 
sermon, not of a historian writing on doctrinal controversies. 
You will observe finally, that when Epiphanius says Noetus lived about 
130 years before the year in which he himself wrote (375 P.c.), or about 
the year 245, he is monstrously inaccurate in this as in many other points 
of ancient ecclesiastical histQry and chronology. The groundlessly 
suspected statement, that Noetus was condemned (or censured) by a 
Roman Synod under Victòr (188-198), is, on the other hand, no way 
improbable, so far at least as that Noetus, according to the authentic 
account before us, must have promulgated his doctrine in the last decad 
of the second century. Through the support his doctrine gained at Rome, 
it spread over the whole world, as Hippolytus says (p. 292.). 


XXXII. The ELCH.ASAITES. - This article is almost entirely new. 
What was known about the name of the book or the author, was \yery 
little and confused. A Syrian, Alcibiades of A pamea, we hear from 
Hippolytus, a deceitful and senseless man, who (says our author) thought 
himself a still greater conjuror than Callistus, came to Rome, bringing 
with him a sacred book. The story about this fabulous book is, that a 
just man, Elchasai ('HAxaO'al), had got it fronl the Parthians and given it 
to a certain Sobai. It had been inspired by an angel, of whose dimensions 
it will suffice here to say, that his footsteps measured in length fifteen 
miles (breadth and height being in proportion); which beats the seven- 
league-boots man of the old story hollow. By this book a new remission 
of all sins was announced to mankind, .in the third year of Trajan, which 
is, curiously enough, the year 100 of our era, or three or four years before 
the real end of the first Christian century, according to the correct (and 
then probably known) era from the birth of Christ. Those who had fallen 
into all vice, and even into the most beastly crimes and sins, were to be 
adn1Ïtted to a new baptism for the remission of their sins. He endea- 
voured to attach this system of his to Callistianism. "'Y e (says Hippoly.. 
tus) resisted this unholy attempt, and will now unveil the whole heresy." 
As a bait, Alcibiades prescribed to his converts to be circumcised, and 
to live according to the law. Christ had been born a man like other men; 
there had been other Christs before him, and there would still be others. 
He used mathematical and astrological formulas, borrowed from the 
Pythagoreans, and employed charms and incantations against dernoniacs, 
dogbitten persons and other sick. The second baptism took place in the 
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name of the "Great God;" and he who was to receive it was made to 
call as witnesses the seven angels: heaven, water, the holy spirits, the 
angels of prayer, oil, salt, and earth. Hippolytus gives the very words of 
these truly juggling Oriental impostures (pp. 294, 29.3.). 


And here I am at the end of my second letter, which has grown a good 
deal longer than I expected. Looking back to the three points I under- 
took to prove, I believe I have established them pretty satisfactorily. }"or 
I have shown tltirty-two heresies contained in this work. I have also 
sho"n that this account begins with the earliest Judaizing Gnostics (the 
Naassenes anð their followers), by Photius incorrectly designated as 
Dositheans, who were a Judaic sect, and not heretics, but who, as fathers 
of that oldest class of Christian heretics, are also aIIuded to in the beginning 
of the treatise on heresies appended to Tertullian's book, "De Præscrip- 
tionibw; Hæreticorum." Our work, therefore, begins, in fact, as Photius 
says: so too does it end. Photius states, that the last of the thirty-two 
heresies refuted by Hippolytus was that of the Noetians: we have found 
this to be the thirty-first. But our author evidently treats the Elchasaite 
heresy, which, according to our method of counting the articles in our 
work, is the thirty-second, as a short appendix to the Noetian school. 
Indeed Alcibiades of A pamea, who taught that heresy at Rome under the 
episcopate, and as it were the patronage, of Callistus, was intimately 
connected with the Noetian school.. 
No one who is acquainted with Irenæus, and the other authors on the 
heresies, váll pretend that this coincidence can be accidental. t 
I have, moreover, given many proofs during the examination of these 
thirty-two heresies, that what Photius states (from Hippolytus' own words) 
as to the relation of this treatise to that of Irenæus, is fully borne out by 
our text. But I have neither done with my argument, nor \vith the 
subject. 
In my next letter I shall have to examine our author's account of his 
own position at Rome, and his relations to the Roman bishops of his 
time. I promise it shall be short; and I hope it will not be without 
interest. 


Ever )'our faithful Friend, 
BUNSEN. 
· The words of the text to which I refer (E. ix. p. 292) are these: Hippolytus 
having exposed the pretended revelations spredd at Home by Alcibiades, who 
preached Elchasai, goes on to say: TaÛTa ÔÈ hól\fJ.1}O'E TEXlIáO'a& Tà 7rallovfY}'1}p.aTo à7rò 
TOÛ 7rpOEfp1}P.ÉlIOV ôó-yp.arus dq>opp.
lI l\ag6Jv, Oû 7rapEO'T1}O'C.'T"O (1. 7rpoEO'T1}O'aTo) Ká^l\&O'TOS. 
At all events, if Döllinger use!) this circumstance as an argument against me, I 
have only to repeat that the circumstance is irrelevant to the question of authorship. 
I Them.tide of Photius provesasrnuch for the authorsillpof Hippolytus. ifhe had read 
only his :1rst smaHer treatise, as if he had had our work before him - 1854. 
t It is too absurd in itself to suppose that the work read by Photius was the 
prototype of that miserable treatise unworthily attached (even against the best 
1\188.) to the L00k of Tertullian's De Præscript. Heret. But besides, it requires 
more than our ingenuity to make it contain thirty-two heresies instead of 
twenty-eight, and to make a li!>t beginning with Simon and ending with Praxeas 
(the 28th) go from the Dositheau'i to the N oetians. Besides this list, however, 

e have only those of Theodoret and Epiphanius; and who would assert that 
clther of them applies to the number of l>hotius ?-l 
5-!. 
c c 3 
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1'HE GOVERNMENT A
D COXDITION OF THE CHURCH OF ROME UNDER ZEPHY- 
RINUS AND CALLISTUS (199-222), ACCORDING TO ST. HIPPOLYTUS, MEM- 
BER OF THE ROMA
 PRESBYTERY AND BISHOP OF PORTUS. 


. 


Carlton Terrace, June 23, 1851. 



Iy DEAREST FRIEND, 
I HAVE left out in my extracts from the ninth book what may appear 
to most readers, if not the most important, certainly either the most 
amusing or the most painful part of Hippolytus' work, the history of the 
bishops of Rome in his time. 
I have done so for two reåsons. One is, that this matter has nothing to 
do, either with the special argument of my second letter, or with the 
merit or demerit of the theological views. For we must judge Noetianism 
independently of the question whether Callistus, the bishop of Rome, who 
supported it, deserved to be declared a saint of the Roman Church, or 
was a rogue and convict, as his brother bishop, a member of his presby- 
tery, says of him. I should be very sorry to be instrumental in degrad- 
ing our good bishop Hippolytus' grave work into a cltronique scandaleuse of 
the Church of Rome. In uncovering the scandals of that Church, the 
historian must not forget what the pages of history relate of those of 
Byzantine court orthodoxy, or of Frank and :French royal proselytism. 
It would be unjust to visit the inherent vices of all churches, from the 
management of which the people are excluded, upon Rome alone, merely 
because, out of a number of instances, this story, belonging to an age 
of bigotry and general decay, has just now by chance been revealed 
to us. 
l\Iy second reason is, that the whole account deserves a historical and 
philosophical consideration by itself. It is a piece of history highly 
important for the knowledge of the government of the Church at that 
time, and for understanding the spirit of the age. I shall therefore devote 
the present letter to a historical elucidation of the matter, reducing .the I 
fervent language of our author to a calm relation of the tale he has to 
tell, and attempting an impartial review of the proceedings he mentions. 
It cannot be denied, that our good father, when he comes to this point, 
raises the tone of his voice to the pitch of indignant anger. 
'Ve know that in the latter years of the reign of the unworthy son of 
the philosophical and virtuous but inefficient emperor l\larcus Aurelius, 
Commodus, his mistress l\Iarcia played a conspicuous part in the history 
of the palace. She married, as a matter of course it would appear, the 
captain of the guards, and was believed to exercise a great influence on 
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the emperor. 'Vhen his brutal temper became unbearable, she was priry 
to the conspiracy which put him to death by poison and suffocation. 
Of this l\Iarcia we knew already, from Dion, that she was very kind to 
the Chr,istians. 'Ve learn now from Hippolytus, that she was Godloving 
( tÀÓj'EOÇ), that is to say, that she had been converted to the Christian 
faith. t 
The part she acts in the life of Callistus is peculiarly interesting. 
There was under Commodus, when Victor was bi
hop of Rome, a good 
Christian soul called Carpophorus, who had a Christian slaye, of the name 
of Callistus. To help him on, he gave him the administration of a bank, 
which he kept in that celebrated quarter of Rome called the Piscina 
publica. l\Iany brethren and widows trusted their money to this bank, 
having great faith in the Christian character of Carpophorus. But 
Callistus turned out a rogue: he made away with the sums intrusted to 
him; and when the depositors wanted their money, it was gone. Their 
complaints came before Carpophorus; he asked for the accounts; and 
when the fraud could no longer be concealed, Callistus made his escape. 
He ran down to the harbour, Portus, some twenty miles from Rome, 
found a ship ready to start, and embarked. Carpophorus was not slow to 
follow him, and found the ship moored in the middle of the harbour. He 
took a boat to claim the criminal. Callistus, seeing no escape, threw 
himself into the sea, and was with difficulty saved, and delivered up to his 
master, who, taking the matter into his own hands, gave him the domestic 
treadmill of the Roman slave-holders, the pistrinum. Some time passed, 
and, as is wont to happen (say Hippolytus), some brethren came to 
Carpophorus, and said he ought to give poor Callistus a fair chance of 
regaining his character, or at least his money. He pretended he had 
money outstanding, and that, if he could only go about, he should recover 
it. ""... ell," said good Carpophorus, "let him go and try what he can 
recover: I do not care much for my own money, but I mind that of the 
poor widows." So Callistus went out on a Sabbath (Saturday), pretend- 
ing he had to recover some money from the Jews, but in fact having 
resolved to do something desperate, which might put an end to his life, or 
give a turn to his case. He went into a synagogue and raised a great riot 
there, saying he was a Christian, and interrupting their service. The 
Jews were of course enraged at this insult, fell upon him, beat him, and 
then carried him before Fuscianus, the prefect of Rome. 'Yhen this 
judge, a very severe man, was hearing the cause, somebody recognised 
, Callistus, and ran to tell Carpophorus what was going on. Carpophorus 
went immediately to the court, and said: "This fellow is no Christian, 
bl
t wants to get rid of his life, having robbed me of much money, as I 
WIll pI"Ove." The Jews, thinking this was a Christian stratagem to save 
! Calli
tus, insisted upon having him punished for disturbing them in the 
lawful exercise of their worship. Fuscianus, therefore, sentenced him to 


11& Her marriage with the captain, when she was the emperor's mistress, is awk- 
ward. The leO'al concubine of an unbeliever wa
 not excluded by the canons of 
the time from Othe communion of the Church, as long as she kept only to the man 
she lived with. (It is however to be observed, that she may ha\'e lJeen simply a 
catechumen, a God.feariuO' woman, who, as an inquirer after truth, and on account of 
her infl uential position, might be treated with some regarù. -1854.) 
c c 4 
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be scourged, and then transported to the un \\ holesome parts of Sardinia, 
so fatal to life in summer (Strabo, Y. 2. 
 7, 8.). 
Some time after, says lIippolytus, l\Iarcia, wishing to do a good work, 
sent for bishop Victor and asked what Christians had been transported to 
Sardinia; adding, she would beg the emperor to release them. The 
bishop nlade out a list of them; but being a judicious and righteous man, 
omitted the name of Callistus, knowing the offence he had committed. 
l\Iarcia obtained the letter of pardon; and Hyacinthus, a eunuch (of 
the service of the palace undoubtedly), and a presbyter (of the Church), 
was despatched to the governor of the island to claim and bring back the 
martyrs. Hyacinthus delivered his list: and Callistus finding his name 
was not upon it, began to lament and entreat, and at last moved Hya. 
cinthus to demand his liberation also. Here the text is some\vhat obscure; 
but thus much is clear, that' his liberation was obtained by bringing the 
name of ßlarcia into play. 'N: 
1Vhen Callistus made his appearance, Victor was very much vexed; the 
scandal had not been forgotten, and Carpophorus (his lawful mastrr) was 
still alive. So he sent him off to Antinm (Porto d' Anzo), and gave him a 
certain sum a month. 'Vhcther it was here Callistus fell in with Zephy- 
rinus, or at Rome itself, no sooner was Carpophorus dead, than Zephy- 
rinus, now becOlne bishop of Rome, made him his coadjutor to keep his 
clergy in order, and gave himself up to him so entirely, that Callistus did 
with him what he liked. Unfortunately, says Hippolytus, Zephyrinus 
was not only very stupid and ignorant, but, loving money very much, 
took bribes. Things went on in this way until Zephyrinus died, when 
Callistus was elected to the en1Înent post he had coveted all the time. 



 '0 ôÈ (Callistus) j'OJlU7rETé:w lCal Ôo.lCPVWJI llCÉrEuf lCa
 avr?Js Tuxelv &7rO"^-Ó(JEWS. 
Avcrw7f1}8E
Ç oÕv ð c'fó'"tV(}03 à
toî ròv È7rí.rpo1Tov CPá.UlCwV S-pÉtþat EIvat MapKí.as rauu6p.EvOS 
avr
 'TÒ ò'lCívôuvov. '0 ðÈ 7rEw8Els CI.7rÉ"^-UUE lCal 'TÒV Ká."^-"^-turov. The learned editor 
says: -" In S-pÉtþat vocabulum latere videtur significalls negligentiam (un oub!i.)" 
But who can construe the rest of the phrase? I believe, first, that what the dis. 
trest eunuch said was not true (cpá.UICWV); and, secondly, that it was something 
which must have given the governor a reasonable assural.
e for his own safety. 
Proceeding upon this supposition, I am led to think our author wrote: à
LOî 'TÒV 
È7rÍTp07rOV curo"^- Óf l v. CPá.UlCwv É 0. V'Tcfì p.È v TO Û'TO 
7r t 'TpÉtþo.l Map"í.o.v'TÒ 'TaUuóp.EIIOV, 
aùréjJ ÔÈ fIvo.t ò."ívôuvov. The sense would be: "The eunuch asked the governor 
to set Callistus free; saying, :ì\Iarcia gave him fulJ power (left it to his discretion), 
and there could he no danger for him (the governor,) in the affair." 'A7rO"^-VELJ' 
was left out at all events. 'E7rt'TpÉtþ:u is used in the sense of giving authority 
to decide, to arbitrate: the dative of the person can scarcely have been left 
out, although the accusative is left out in Attic writers. The rest supposes 
only a confusion and subsequent transposition of the words. (Scott has ex. 
plained satisfactorily S-pÉtþas as identical with 'Tpofþevs, like ð 'TpÉuas; ,V ord'). 
worth adopts this interpretation, and quotes for it the inscription on a cippus, 
commented upon by Schaefer (ad Gregor. Cor. p, 614), where we read 
pÉt/tas 
avrwv, instead of TpofþÉa aùrwv. He finds .-:0 difficulty in translating å
tOî rb" 
È1rÍTpo7ro", " desires the governor to set him free" and -rauuóp.EvOS aùrw 'TÒ à"í.,!
vvov 
(" promising him indemnity"). Such a facility in translating dispenses certainly 
with many difficulties. J would now propose to read à
tOî 'TÒV brÍTpo7rov à1TO"^-ÓEt!,' 
CPÓ,UICWV S-pÉtþas eÎva& MapKí.as 'Ta
op.Év1]S (or 7rpa
op.Év'7S) aùrrp 'TÒ Ò.Kí.vôuvov. He saId 
he was the foster-father (he could say no more) of l\Iarcia, who would br .her 
influence obtain for him "impunity," or "keep him harmless." The participle 
must refer to l\Iarcia, otherwise there would be a conjunctive particle before it (W1 
'Tauu&p.fvOS IC.T.l\.), even in so loose a style as we have in this narrative.-1854.) 
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He became bishop * of Rome, and the theological disputes in that Church 
began to be en venomed. 
Noetus' sect was already spreading in Rome. Sabellius was a rising 
man, and began his speculations. Hippolytus gives us clearly to under- 
stand that, backed by others of the presbytery, he had already remon- 
strated against some of Sabellius' speculations on the Trinity in the time 
of Zephyrinus. "Now," he adds (p. 2
5.), Sabellius was softened by 
these our remonstrances: but, when he was alone with Callistus" (who 
then protected and favoured the Noetian Theological College established 
at Rome, and at that time presided over by Cleomenes, the disciple of 
Noetus' ancient deacon or minister), "Callistus excited him to turn 
towards the system of Cleomenes, pretending that they agreed. He did 
not, however, side openly with Sabellius, but in private told each party, 
that he was favourable to their views, setting them as much as he could 
against each other." t Now Sabellius, says Hippolytus, did not at that 
time see through the roguery of Callistus; but he afterwards knew it. 
For, when Callistus had been made bi
hop of Rome, he threw off 
Sabellius as not orthodox. "lIe did so," continues I-lippolytus, "because 


* Ca1listus is the only authentic name of this pope, the successor of Zephyrinus. 
Not only all ancient authors, but also the " Catalogus Liberianus," the only ancient 
and authentic ]ist of the early Roman bishops, compiJed in 352, speJ1 his name as 
the Greek etymology (KáÀÀtUTOS, Formosissimus) requires. In my restoration of 
the chronology of the early Roman bishops, which I intend to publish with some 
other collateral recorù.. and inquiries respecting the history of the second century, 
I have shown that the name CaLixtus appears first in a iist of the eleventh century j 
Calistlls formed the transition. 
t I have rendered the sense. The monstrous text reads thus (p. 285.): -Ain-òs 
Tà à1J.rþ6Tfpa 1J.Ép1] VUTfpOJl lefPKW7rf(OtS À6'}'ots 7rpÒS 
auToû cþtÀ(aJl leaTaUlefu&.(WJI leal 
Toîs 1J.
JI àÀ'hOHaJl ÀÉ'}'WJI öp.ota cþpOJlOûu( 7rOTf Ie 0. 0' 'Í]ðlaJl Tà öp.ota cþpoJlfîJl, 
7]7ráTtl 7ráÀw Õ' aÙToîs Tà. 
agfÀÀlov ð1J.olws. The learned editor proposes:"- 
"lI.É'}'WJI Tà ö1J.Oto. cþpOJlftJl 7]7ráTo. 7ráÀw ð' aùroîs cþpOJlOûu( 7rOTf leaT' iðlo.v Tei 
at?, which 
does not seem to me very clear. I think that the first Ö1J.Oto. is not genuine, and 
that ÀÉ'}'WJI, which precede.. it, ought to be placed after cþpOJlfÍJI. The text would then 
read thus: leal Toîr; 1J.ÈJI àÀ'hOftaJl cþpoJloûul 7rOTf leaT' lðlav Tà ö1J.Ota cþpOJlfW ÀÉ'}'wv 
7]7r6.Ta. 7ráÀtJl ð' a Õ TO îs Tà 
a.ßfÀÀ(OU ð1J.olws. (Dr. 'Y ordsworth adopts the last 
correction aD Toîs, anù changes leuO' nðtaJl into KaT' 15Éav, sub specie vel colore similia 
sentiendi, and leaving the rest as it stands, finds no difficulty in thus rendering the 
whole passage: "at one time speaking true doctrine to the one party who held 
"like sentiments (to tbe truth), he, under pretence of agreeing with them, 
"dduded them; and, at another time, speaking with similar language (of du- 
" plicity) to those who held the doctrines of Sabellius." The words added to give a 
semblance of sense are very awkwardly inserted, and my readers may judge by 
themselves, whether, with all that, the translation gives any clear sense. Döllinger 
(p. 224-, 
.) rejects it also, and adopting the correction leaT' lòÉaJl, explains the 
sense thus: in private convcrsation he spoke to those who were addicted to the 
truth (to the opinion of Hippolytus) as if he heJd the S:1me opinion: but then he 
also spoke to them in the sense of the doctrine of Sabellius, whom he goaded on, 
whereas he might have set him right, 8J1 Kal alhòJI i
Éo-T1]Uf ðUJlá1J.fJlOr; (instead of 
ðuváfJ.fJlOV) KaTOpeOÛV. But Hippolytus says clearly in the beginning of the sentence, 
that he deceived both parties with deceitful words. The two phrases - "al Toîs 
1J.tJl . . . and, 7ráÀw ð' cuhoîr; (as the 1\1S. has it)-must, therefore, necessarily 
n
fer to "Ttt àp.cþ6Tfpa 1J.Ép1] " and not, as Döllinger wishes to explain it, to one 
and the S:lme party. The whole sentence (which Döllinger does not presume to 
construe) is as lame in argument as it is in style, and does not say what it ought to 
5aY.-1854.) 
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he was afraid of me, and thought he might in this manner wash off the 
accusation which lay against him before the Church, showing himself not 
to be heterodox." But now the question arose bow he could set himself 
right with Hippolytus and his party. For they, under Zephyrinl1s, bad 
resisted Sabellius, then favoured by the episcopal influence; and Callistus, 
having at that time the bishop and most of the presbyters with him 
(p. 285. 1.), had insulted Hippolytus and his friends by saying to them in 
the open presbytery, " You are ditheists." Now Callistus, says Hip- 
polytus, thought he must make good those insulting words; and therefore, 
instead of giving honour to the truth, and saying, "As Sabellius is 
wrong, you are right," he gave the Noetian heresy that turn, the formula 
of which I have placed opposite to that of Noetus (or Cleonlenes) 
himself. He established a school, in which that doctrine was taught, as 
Hippolytus says, in opposition to the Church. 
But he did worse as to practical Christianity, adds our father. To the 
satisfaction of a great many who for misconduct had been removed from 
the communion of the Church, and now flocked to that school, he set up 
the doctrine "that he forgave the sins of alL" In order to screen 
himself, he further laid down the principle: "If a bishop commits a sin, 
be it even a sin unto death, he must not be deposed (or obliged to abdicate) 
for all that." 
This was a bold measure. For at that time, although the congregational 
rights of the laity had been suppressed, except in their sanction to tbe 
election of a bishop, the presbytery still claimed, and more or less main- 
tained, a supreme judicial power in matters of faith and discipline. 
Now what was the consequence? Bishops, presbyters, and deacons, 
were received into orders, after having been married twice, or even thrice. 
Even he who Inarried, when already in orders, might do so undisturbed. 
"Did not our Saviour say, Let the tares g\"OW with the wheat? "T ere 
there not unclean beasts in the Ark? Such, therefore, must also be in 
the Church." These and like scriptural arguments were brought forward 
by Callistus. No wonder his party increased wonderfully. He particu- 
larly favoured single ladies of rank, who wished to have a substitute for a 
husband in the humble form of a slave, or of a low-born freeman, and 
who might prefer having no children, so as not to displease their relations: 
for these would not be so severe if their large property remained in the 
family. * In short, Callistus must have preached, according to Hippolytus, 
something like 1\Iolière's Tartuffe: 


" Il Y a avec Ie ciel des accommodemens." 


Such was Callistus' conduct according to Hippolytus; his school was 


· The Greek text, with some emendations, runs thus (p. 29 I.) :-ÂLÒ #cal 
7r7\7J8-ÓVoVTaL, "YauptWP.EVOt brl õx7\OtS, ðtà Tàs 7J
ovàs as où CTUJlEXWP1JCJEV Ó XPLUT6s' olì 
lCaTacppov
(J"avTES 0 Ù 
 'JI a (où
Èv) ã.p.apTEw ICw7\úOU(]'t, cp&(jICOVTES a.ÙTàv (cod. aÙ7
) 
åcþtÉvaL 'T'oîs EùðolCoûUt' lCal "Yàp Kal "Y!Jvat
lv 
v à 
 [ Cf brÉTpEtþEV, Eì lfva.v
pot ElEPlCal 
7J7\tlCíq. "YE 
lClCaíotvTo, T'lJPEîv Éau7é;)JI à
íav 1f}v p.tJ {30Ú7\OLV70 ICa8a.tpEîv. (cod. 
ICal "Yd.P lCal "Yuva.L
lv È1r ÉTP EtþEV, Eì 6.vavðpoL EÎEV lCal 7J7\LICí.q. TE TE lCafuvTa. lva
fa 1] 
ÉavTé;)JI'à
[av 
v p.1} (3oÚ7\OtV70 ICa.8afpELV.) ALCi TOÛTO vo}.tÍp.ws "Ya.u.7]8
vaL fXEL fVt tv åv 
alpÍJtT
JI7"aL ulrYKoLTuv, d'7E OìICÉT7JV E1TE È7\Eú8
pov, leal TOÛTOJI Kpí.VELV àVTl à.1/
pÒS p.1] 
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still flourishing, and its followers and abettors were called, from their 
founder, Callistians. 
This is the substance of Hippolytns' account. In fact, we find the name 
of Callistians mentioned by Theodoret, under the head of the Noetians. 
Leaving Callistus personally to the judgment of God, I win only suggest 
two observations. In the first place we must not forget, in judging of the 
system here represented under such high colours, that Hippolytus and his 
minority belonged to a very strict party, who, like the old Jansenists, 
may have excluded many a truly penitent sinner from the communion of 
the Church, not considering how many must always be retained in a 
community, even with the severest discipline, whose hypocrisy is worse 
than the open sins of many. The system of censorial discipline adopted 
by the earliest Christians changed its character necessarily, when exercised 
by a sacerdotal caste, governing large congregations, nay, whole popula- 
tions, and became full of inextricable difficulties, and inward contradictions. 
Such being the case, the Roman Church has, on the whole, always inclined 
to a moderate exercise of the power of punishment and exclusion, keeping 
in mind rather the practical view of a government, than the theoretical 
one of a moral censorship. The strife between Romanism and I\Iontanism 
is in this respect the same in substance as that between Jesuitism and 
Jansenism; and Hippolytus in general takes the line of the l\Iontanists, 
although he condemned their doctrinal system. This applies to both the 
points of discipline touched upon in this remarkable book, - the indul- 
gence shown to laymen who had sinned against morality, and the treatment 
of the sins of presbyters, who had offended against that limited celibacy 
of the clergy which then obtained in the 'Yest! as it still does in the East. 
The s
Tstem was wrong in itself, like that of all priest-churches. Do what 
you will, you cannot obtain a clear and truly Christian solution. The 
more honest the system is, the less practical it will prove: the more 
practical it is, the more it will weaken the voice of conscience and the less 
will it educate individuals, men and women, or whole nations to moral 
self-responsibility. 
Taking the early priest-churches as they are, history must judge 
individuals, during the struggle of the two contending parties, rather by 
their lives than by their systems. 


JlÓp.CfJ "YE'ya,u.7J.u.ÉVYw. "'EJl8fV -f]p
avTo bnXfLpfÎv 1rUTTal Àf,úp.fvat d 70 /( lot S cp ap fJ. á/( 0 t so 
/(al 7,;p 7f'fpL
fUfJ.fÎ(]-øat (cod. àTO/(írt 1rfpL
fUP.fÛJeat /(al cpapp.&./(CJLs) 7rpÒ!ì 7Ò 7à uUÀÀap.- 

aV6}-LfVa /(aTa
&.ÀÀftv, 
Là 7Ò }-Lf)Tf è/( 
oúÀou !3oÚÀfUeat (XfLII 7É/(VOV fJ.ÍJTE È
 nÎHÀoûs, 

Là T
V uU"Y"YÉvftav /(al ÍJ7f'ÉpO"YKOV ova [av. 
This note to the first edition was simply intended to make a wholly unintelligible 
text so far intelligible as to bear out the meaning I ;Iad 
iven to the whole. I am 
happy to find that Dr. 'Y ordsworth has made this passage the subject of an 
elaborate, and, I think, on the whole, a successful emendation. He reads = cpáU/(OIlTH 
aúTòv àcþLÚ'at 70tS Eù
oKoí;at. Kal ï'àp /(al "YuvaL
lv brÉTpf
Ev fl ð.vaJl
pot frfll /(!.tl 

 ^ L /( í W T!1 /( a l 0 LV 70 à v a 
 l f{J, 1) ÉaUTWv à
[av fJ.
 I3OúÀoLJlTO /(a8a[pftv (sic), BUt TOVrO 
vop.C}-LWS "Yap.7Je1jvat È/(f[VCfJ åv 11v aípf)uovTaL UÚ"Y/(OL70V . . . "For be also permitted 
" women, if they had no husband, and were enamoured of a comrade unworthy of 
" themselves, or did not wish to degrade their own dignity, therefore they might 
"lawfully marry anyone whom they chose as a consort." Adopting this on the 
whole', I read the .passage now thus: cp6.a/(ovTfs athovs àptÉvaL 70tS fùBo/(oûut. 
/(al ")'d.p /(a2 "YUJlaL
2v È1rÉTpft/;fV fl ð.vaJlBpoL fI(v /(a2 
Àt/(lg. "Yf È/(/(o.lOLJITO (à v á 
 t
a' 
a2 ÉauTé;)JI d
[o.v fJ.Ì] I3OùÀotllTO /(a.eaLpftV !) 
Là 70VrO /(.7.À.-1854. 
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I must, to a certain degree, say the same as to the second, the doctrina 
point. According to Hippolytus, Callistus was not only the mQral, but 
also the doctrinal corrupter of his Church and age. 'Ve shall have to 
consider this point in the next letter; but I must here express my convic. 
tion that the difficulties of the case are essentially the same. Good and 
wise men might adopt - and could scarcely help adopting, according to 
their temper and education - opposite views, and might condemn each 
other most uncharitably (and most unphilosophically); but impartial 
history Dlust give its due share to the tragical complications of the times. 
Before I conclude this letter, I must advert to a double Inistake into 
which the learned editor has fallen respecting the history of Fuscianus' 
judgment upon Callistus. * First, he takes this to have been the martyrdom 
of Callistus, meaning his death, thus identifying that scene therewith; 
although it is quite clear fro
 Hippolytus' account, that his condemnation 
to Sardinia, so far from cau"ing his death, on the contrary made his 
fortune. He returned from that island to Rome, and became the friend 
of the bishop, and finally his successor. The ground of 1\1. l\liller's 
mistake seems to have been, that our author prefaces his account of 
Callistus' proceedings hy the ironical phrase (p. 285. 8.): "He became a 
martyr (i
tcCpTVpT}(íf:) under Fuscianus, then prefect of Rome; and the 
manner of his martyrdom (f-iapTvpía) was the follo\ving." Then follows 
Callistus' swindling conduct, as the slave of Carpophorus, his deportation 
and return. 
Indeed, his condemnation would have been a martyrdom, which, in 
Greek, means testimony, if in any way it had been connected with the 
confession of his faith as a Christian before the penal judge: for our 
story is one of the proofs that the penal laws against Christianity as an 
unlawful religion were not abolished under Commodus, as some have 
supposed. There were in Sardinia other Christians condemned on that 
score; and they are called" martyrs" by our author (p.288. I. 71-78.). 
Callistus, however, was not condemned for his profession of Christianity, 
but for swindling, and for the violent disturbance of the Jewish worship. 
This mistake has led 1\1. :\Iiller into another. Proceeding upon his 
erroneous interpretation of Callistus' martyrdom, he thinks himself 
entitled to fix the year 222 (that of Callistus' death) as that of Fuscianus' 
præfectura urbis. Now this is a mistake, independently of its being based 
upon an erroneous supposition. Fuscianus' dignity of Prefect of Rome 
belongs to the reign of Com modus (180-192), as does the history of 
Callistus and l\Iarcia. He was consul for the second time in 188, the 
ninth year of Commodus, and first of Victor, and was followed in the 
prefecture by Ælius Pertinax, at all events before] 93; for in that year 
Pertinax became emperor. That office must therefore have been in 
Fuscianus' hands in the reign of Commodus, and probably soon after 188. 
Corsini's conjecture, that he was prefect about 178t, is therefore only a 
few years too eal'lY1 as our author's account p.'oves. 
I remain, my dear Friend, 
Yours ever faithfully, 
nU:KSE
. 


" Preface, p. ix. 


t De Præfect. Urbis, Pis. 1763. p.87. 



FOUI1TH LET'fER. 


HIPPOLYTUS' OWN CONFESSION (THE TENTH BOOK). 


Carlton Terrace, 25 June, 1851. 



Iy DEAREST FRIEND, 
HIPPOLYTUS cannot have rejoiced more on arriving at the end of 
his account of all the hel"esies, absurdities, and impurities, which he had 
to go through in his arduous task, than I do at being able to-day to 
conduct you to the holy and wise man's own Confession of Faith. 
In the tenth book (pp. 310-331.) he first recapitulates the contents of 
the preceding nine. And it may be worth noticing here, that he does not 
exactly follow the order of the heresies observed in the work itself. This 
may certainly be accidental; it may be a melee piece of negligence. But 
it may also be, that in this abridged account we have that rather super- 
ficial notice, which, he says in the introduction to the first book, he had 
wl"Ítten at an earlier time, about these heresies. However this be, there 
is one interesting fact resulting frOlD the epitome with certainty. This 
abridged catalogue of the heresies occupies seventeen pages of our 
text, while the account itself fills 215. But some articles are scarcely 
ShOl"ter than the corresponding ones in that exposition; a want of pro- 
portion which points to the fact we have been led to by our examination 
of the preceding books, that in parts of our present text we have only an 
abstract of the" Refutation of all the Heresies." 
1Yhat appears to me most remarkable in the short sketch of the philo- 
sophical systems, which precedes that of the heresies, is the moderation 
of Hippolytus' final judgment on the Greek philosophers. He does not 
assert that there was no truth in them: he contents himself with saying 
that their speculations on physical philosophy had not led to any satis- 
factory results (p. 314. 91.). His meaning is, that those systems prove 
the impossibility of founding theology and ethics upon physical speculations, 
and that these speculations had led the Greeks to forget God, the Creator, 
in nature, his creatures. This is what he states explicitly in the remark- 
able conclusion of the first book (p. 32. 92-98.). 
'Vith page 331. 3. ends the 132nd sheet of our precious manuscript; 
and one or two sheets are undoubtedly wanting, which must have been 
the beginning of a demonstration, very naturr ']y brought forward in this 
place, to prove that the wisdom of the Greeks, the Chaldæans, and the 
Egyptians, could not boast of an antiquity like that of the people of God. 
The two pages preserved to us of this delnonstration contain little that 
can now be of interest. But, if I am not mistaken, they give us a new 
proof, should any be wanted, that HippolytllS wrote the wm'k before us; 
and this is a point which it is my duty to clear up. Our fragment begins 
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with Abraham's migration to ßlesopotamia and thence to Palestine,-a 
subject, the author 
ays, "'lchich he had treated carefully in otller wo'rks." 
Now I believe we have an ancient Latin translation of the very treatise 
or trpatises to which he refers. In Fabricius' edition of Hippolytus' 
works (i. 49-89.), we find a Latin translation (belonging to the time of 
Charlemagne) of a " Chronicle" bearing the name of St. Hippolytus, 
edited first by Canisins, and then by Labbé. There is every reason to 
believe this to be the very" Chronicle" mentioned by Eusebius, which, 
he says, went down to the first year of Alexander Severus. This" Chro- 
tide," towards the end, has a list of the Roman emperors, terminating 
with him. It does, indeed, give the duration of his reign; but this may 
have been added in the copies, as that of the reign under which such 
books were written was generally left open by the autbor, and after- 
wards filled up. In fact (as we shall see in 
the next letter), Hippolytus 
may have brought down his" Chronicle," before he died, to the last year 
of Alexander; for (as we shall see) he outlived him, at least some months. 
Unfortunately the manuscript which 
ontains that catalogue is incom- 
plete: otherwise, as the title promises, we should also have a list of the 
Roman bishops carried down by our learned author to Callistus, or to his 
successor, Urbanus. This bishop go\"erned the Roman Church under 
Alexander Severns; and his successor, Pontianus, was transported to 
Sardinia with Hippolytus in the first year of 1\Jaximin, soon after Alex- 
ander's death, and, probably falling a sacrifice to the pestilential air of 
the island, died there soon afterwards, under the same consuls. 
Now, in this" Chronicle," we find an enumeration of the ancient di- 
visions of nations and languages built upon the system that aa the 
nations sprung from Noah were seventy-two.* Jewish ingenuity had got 
this number, probably before the age of Christ, out of the enumeration of 
the different nations in the tenth chapter of Genesis. Seventy or seventy- 
two was the number of the nations and of their Gods. Epiphanius adopts 
also the systenl of seventy-two nations. But the cotemporary of Hippo- 
lytus, Julius Africanus, who brought down his chronography to the fifth 
year of Heliogabalus, or to the year 221, that which precedes the first of 
the reign of Alexander Severns, did not adopt this system, according to 
the copious fragments and accounts which Eusebius, Syncellus, and 
others have given of his work. Now the same system, which we find 
established in Hippolyt.us' "Chronicle," is evidently alluded to in our 
fragment, in a passage miserably lacerated, but which may easily be re- 
stored by the help of the biblical record, and of sect. v. of the Latin text 
of the" Chronicle," t to which book our author refers for the names of 
the seventy-two nations. t The identity of the systems in the two works 
is also proved by another point. Our author counts 215 years from 
Abraham to Jacob's migration into Egypt: the Latin" Chronicle" equally 


* p. so. 1. 1. sectio ii.: "Erant autem quæ confusæ sunt ]inguæ LXXII., et qui 
turrem ædificabant erant gentes LXXII., quæ etiam in linguis super faciem totius 
terræ divisæ sunt." 
t p. 52. 1. 1., of the seventy-two, twenty-five belong to Shem's progeny. After 
these enumerations, it is added again, "Omnes autem de tribus filiis 
oe sunt LXXII." 
t p. 33 1., 
O'a" õÈ OV'TO& oß' (72) EÐ"rJ, éfw Kal 'Tà ò"óp.a'Ta ÈK'TeÐelp.eÐa i" ÈTÉpa.IS 
ß[
ÀOIS. 
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follows the Septuagint; for it counts 430 years for the time from Abraham 
to the Exodus. * Our author evidently placed the dispersion of the 
nations under Peleg, Heber's son, and, having arrived at Heber, men- 
tioned the scheme of the seventy-two nations. This is the key to the 
restoration of the text, as I give it below, putting in brackets the words 
inserted by me. t It is characteristic of our author, that, on this oc- 
casion, speaking of having enumerated those seventy-two nations, he 
adds, that he had done so, wishing to show to those who were desirous to 
learn, "the affection we bear to the Divine Revelation, and also the un- 
questionable knowledge which we have acquired with much laboul' re- 
specting the truth." These are the words of the inventor of a system. 
The end oÏ all his demonstration is to prove (p. 332.) that the people 
of God are more ancient than the Chaldæans, the Egyptians, and the 
Hellenes. "Therefore," he says, "it being useless to go beyond Noah, 
I will give the division of those seventy-two races." Here we find that 
twenty-five sprang from Shem, and fifteen fl'om Japhet, as is stated in 
the" Chronicle"; and we also learn the number (thirty-two) derived 
from Ham, which is left out in our present Latin text. 
Hippolytus then, according to our present text, continues thus (p. 333. 
foJ. 137. end) :- 
" :Now having seized this doctrine" (the knowledge of things divine 
possessed by the fathers of the people of God), "disciples, the Hellenes, 
Egyptians, and Chaldæans, and the whole human race, what the divine 
nature or the divine being) . .." Here our sheet ends, and, at present, 
our manuscript too. 'Ve have to thank :1\1. 1\Iiller for having placed 
foJ. 133. after foJ. ] 37. This transposition undoubtedly restores the true 
order: for this sheet 133. gives us the immediate continuation of the 
sentence with which foJ. 137. terminates. Still I thought it important to 
know exactly where the new page begins in the 1\IS. As the editor only 
marks the line, and not the word, with which the new leaf opens, I was 
left to guess which are the first words in foJ. 133. But I have since 
learned through the kindness of Professor Gebser of Königsberg, whose 
attention I directed to this circumstance, as he was going to Paris, that 
foJ. 137. (and at present the manuscript) terminates thus: 


,wi 7i'ãv yÉVO!; åvepw1T'wv. Tí TÒ .9-EÌov 


Professor Gebser observes that after .9-Ûov there is now a full stop, but 
added by another hand. t 
* p. ,1)3. 1. penult. 
t After he had spoken of Abraham, he says (p. 337.): TOÚTOV oÈ j'lvETat [?raTnp] 
e&ppa.' TOÓTOV Na.XðJp, TOÓTOV 
EpOÚp [Tothov 'Paj'Cl.v, TOÚTOV cþa.7\ÈK, TOIJTOU UE&Ep J 
<J e \ Ò . '" , ... 0 [ " 
, "
, ... cþ 1.' " c... ' 0 '" 
v EV KaL T Eopawvs /Ca7\EU}' at TOVS IOVua.touS E7I't uE TOU a.,,-EK Ej'EVETO 1} TCrJV E VCrJV 
OLa.U7I'Op&] ?}O"av oÈ olJTOt oß' 
0V1], etc. Cf. J ul. Africani Fragmentum ix. in Routh, 
Reliquiæ Sacr. ii. p. 244. 
* The whole passage, now printed all in one, is thus to be restored: -TO
TOV 
Toll/vV TOÛ 7\6'}'ov ICpaT1]O"avTES P.óJJETE (t. p.a.(}7jTal), ClEM7jvES, Alj'{l7rTLOt, Xa.7\oaWt /Ca.l 
71'âv j'Évos àv(}pcfJ7I'wV, T l T Ò S-EîOJl /Ca2 1} TOVTOV EìJTaKTos o7Jp.LOvpj'la, ?rap' 1}p.é;v Té:JV 
cþí7\CrJV TOÛ E>eoû, /Ca.l p.
 /Cop.7I'o7\/rrws TOÛTO 1}0"/C7JKÓTWV, àÀ-^, ?} à7\7j(}elas '}'JlwO"EL /Cal 
àO"IC1]UEL uCrJ<þpoO"ÚV7JS els à7l'ÓOEt
LJI a.ÙTOÛ 7\6)'ovs ?rOLOVP.ÉJlCrJV. The construction and 
sense of these words become thus very easy and clear: "Ye nations therefore corne 
to us, and learll what God is, and his well ordered creation, from us, the friends 
of God." 
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The words Tí TÒ .9-tiov are evidently connected with the first words of 
sheet)33.: lCaì .,j Tovrov EVTaICTo!: Ò1JJllOtlpyía. The author himsElf has 
joined these words in p. 338. 97.: 'TÍ{; Ó óvrw!: ÐEÒ!: leaL "i Tot'TOV fVraleTo!: 
Ò1JJlLOvpyía. Only the verb is wanting, and this want is supplied by your 
excellent conjecture of p,áeETE for p.ae1"JTaí. The period thus restored is 
the introduction to the decla'ration of the truth, which was the principal 
object of the tenth book, as he says at the beginning of it. 
This most important conclusion of the work consists of three distinct 
parts: - 
First, the doctrine of the One God, the eternal cause of all things. 
Secondly, the doctrine of the Logos, begotten by the One all-pervading 
God, who, being penetrated with the will of the Father that the world 
should exist, made all thIngs; and who was lastly sent to speak to 
man, not through the prophets, but himself, and to appeal to man as 
endowed with a free will, the abuse of which alone had produced evil. 
Tllirdly, the conclusion of the whole in an address to all nations by the 
author, speaking as a disciple and minister of the Logos, and encou- 
raging his brethren to have faith in their high destiny and divine 
nature. (The end is wanting.) 


I. 


Hippolplus' Declaration on the One Eternal God. (p. 334.) 
" The One God, the first and the only One, the 1\Iaker and Lord of aU 
bad nothing coeval with hiltl, no infinite chaos, no measureless water or 
solid earth, no thick air, or hot fire, or spirit (7r'lJEVpG), nor the blue form 
of the great heaven. But He was, One, alone by Himself, who, willing it, 
called into being what had no being before (È7roíl]UE 'Tà óJ/ja OVIC óvra r.pó- 
TEpO'll), except when He willed to call it into being, having full knowledge 
of what was to be; for lIe has foreknowledge also. And lIe created 
first different elements of the things which were to be, fire and ail', watcr 
and earth; out of which different elements he made his own creation, 
some being of one substance (,W'lJoovuw.), some compounded of two, some 
of three, some of four. And those which were of one are immortal; for 
they do not admit of dissolution. For what is simply one, cannot be dis. 
solved; but that which consists of two or three or four elements is dis- 
soluble, and therefore is also called mortal. For what is called death is 
the dissolution of that which has been compounded." 
For the ulterior discussion of this subject, the author refers to a special 
work of his, "On the Substance of the Universe" (7rEpì nÎt; 'TOU 7l'aVTò!: 
oùuía!:); and this again is a point of Inuch interest for our inquiry, and, if 
I am not mistaken, leads us to a curious discovery. * 
You are aware that in a manuscript published by Le J\Ioyne, and t1wn 
inserted in Fabricius' edition of Hippolytus (i. 220- 222.), there is the 


.. I have received the fragment into my Analecta (vo1. i. under Hippolytus, IV.) 
and restored the text with the help of the Bodleian manuscript, the only one now 
existing (that of Hæschel having disappeared), but never yet collated, except for 
the concluding part, which is peculiar to it.-1854. 
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end of a homily or treatise addressed to the Hcllenes, and inscribed thus: 
"St. Hippolytus, from his Address to the Hellenes, which bears the title 
(Addl'ess) against Plato, about the cause of the Universe." * This title is 
so like that of a treatise mentioned on the statue of Hippolytus in the 
Vatican, "To the Hellenes and to Plato,' or also' About the Univo'se,"t 
that scarcely a doubt could remain of the identity, even if Photius did not 
expressly name all the three titles mentioned here as given to one and the 
same book. For he says, (c. 48.), "The book 'On the Universe,' which 
in other copies is inscribed, 'On the Cause of the Universe,' in others, 
'On the Substance of the Universe.' " t 
'Vhat is still nlore remarkable, in his account of the book he gives us 
the contents of the very chapter to which Hippolytus here refers. " The 
book consists (he says) of two sections. The author shows in them that 
Plato contradicts himself; and he proves that Alcinous (the celebrated 
Platonic writer, who lived, probably, in the beginning of the second 
century) had spoken irrationally and falsely about the Soul, and l\Iatter, 
and the Resurrection. He then brings in his own opinions on these topics, 
and sllows tllat the people of the Jews is 'JJwc!t more ancient titan tllat of 
tIle Hellenes. According to his opinion, man consists of fire and ea'}"tl! and 
water, and besides, of the spirit (7í
IEVP.fl), which he also calls soul (ïf;vxfJ). 
As to the spirit, these are his own words: - 
"Taking of this (the spirit) the principal part, He (God) fOt'med it 
together with the body, and prepared for it a passage through every limb 
and joint. Now this spirit, plastically connected with the body, and all- 
pervading, is fashioned (TPrvmÙTw) in the same shape (âtH) as the visible 
body, but its essence is rather cold in comparison with the three of which 
the body consists." 
You here see the exact and literal doctrine of the four elements, 
of which the spirit is one, carried out speculatÏ\'ely, in the form of a 
Christian physical philosophy. Besides, you see that the theory of the 
higher antiquity of Jewish wisdom had been treated here in the same 
manner as in the frag-ment Pl'eceding the Declaration of Faith in our work. 
I dare say it was this that nlade some wiseacre of the Byzantine age 
ascribe the book to Josephus, under which name the patriarch himself 
I read it without any doubts on his mind the first time, as he te1l8 us. 
Hear what he has further to say on this book: -" .After having gone 
through these physiological discussions, not (0 IJle àva
Ílùç) unworthily of 
I the Jewish physiology and of his learning, the author treats also sum- 
marily of cosmogony. As to Christ, our true God, he speaks theologi- 
cally, very much as we do; nay, he pronounces the very name of Christ, 
and describes without fault his unspeakable generation from the Father." 
Poor Hippolytus! A patriarch of New Rome, in the ninth century, the 
most learned man of his acre has become so hardened in his formularies , 
o , 
that he takes a work of yours for that of a Jew, who, he seems to think, 
did honour to the philosophy of his nation; and then he wonders how, with 


. 
* Toû á:yíou rl1nrOÀúTOU ÈK TOÛ 71'pÚS <lEÀÀ7]vas À&'}'ou, TOÛ È7I'l'}'f'}'pap.p.Évou KaTd. 
nÀåTwva (read nÀåTWVOS) 71'fpì Tl}S TOÛ 71'aVTÒS aÌTías. 
t npòs (fEÀÀ7]vas Kaì 71'pÒS nÀchwva fJ K<t
 71'ep
 TOÚ 71'avT&s. 
* nepl TOÛ 1I'aVTÒS, tJ Èv èÍ.ÀÀOLS àvÉ'}'vwv '7I'L'}'pa
&p.EvoV nepl Tl}S TOV 1I'aVTDS ahí"s, fV 


ÀOLS öÈ nfpl Tl}S TOÛ 1I'aVTÒS oùu[as. 
VOL. I. D D 
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all that, you could speak almost of Christ as if you were a Christian! 'Vhat 
you, a learned and pious doctor and bishop of the Catholic Church,- 
you, the worthy disciple of Irenæus, whose master had seen St. John the 
Apostle, -said at the eud of the second and beginning of the third cen- 
tury, is, in its best parts, deemed by the Byzantine just Christian cnough 
for a clever Jew who had heard of Christ! Can any man pronounce a 
severer judgment upon the conventional superstructure raised by the ages 
intervening between Hippolytus and Photius ? 
Still, being an honest plodding man, Photius adds, first, that some had 
their doubts about the authorship of Josephus; and he confesses there 
might be something in this, although the man wrote well enough for 
Josephus. He then says: "I find that in the marginal notes the author 
is called Caius, the Roman presbyter, who wrote a book against Proclus 
the 1\Iontanist." All he can ell us positi vely' is this: "The author of the 
book, called 'The Labyrinth,' says at the end of it, that he is also the 
author of the book 'On the Substance of the Universe.' " 
Hence, if we have Hippolytus' c\'idence for his having written this last 
book, we know, through Photius' unwiHing, or at least involuntary, 
witness, that he is also the author of the "Labyrinth," or the "Little 
Labyrinth," of which we have some fragll1ents preserved by Eusebius, 
directed against Theodotus and his followers among' the Noetians, and 
professing to be written under Zephyrinus "in our own time." 'Yho- 
ever reads those fragments *, and compares them with our book and the 
fragments just mentioned, will have no doubt respecting the authorship: 
they are by one and the same man, as Photius learned from the author 
himself. The author of the book" On the Universe" (Caius, according 
to Photius' opinion) "was elected a bishop of the Gentiles." These 
words, absurd as they may appear, will prove to be a historical allusion to 
the position which IIippolytus occupied in the Church, and in particular 
at Portus. They also receive a striking explanation from what our 
author, in the concluding section of his Declaration, says of himself, as we 
shall see presently. 
Having gained this fixed point, I have no. hesitation in sa)'ing that Le 
IVloyne's much discussed fl.agment of the work "On the Universe" is 
genuine. In order to understand it, we must consider that it is the 
end, either of the whole, or of the first of the two books of which that 
treatise, as we have seen, consisted. Ha\'ing treated of cosmogony and 
of the Logos, the author came to the eschatological part, and opposed to 
Plato's myth in the Gorgias something of the same nature, only that it is 
based upon Judaic and Christian apocalyptic fictions, of which that under 
Peter's name was very popular at Rome. I have no doubt that Hippolytus 
did not give his description of Hades as a revelation, but as a Christian 
picture. 
To prove the identity of the authorship I will show, in a note to the 
passage on the eternal punishment of the bodies of the wicked, that 
a sentence, utterly uninteni
ible as the text stands now, can easily be 
restored from the corresponding passage in that treatise. 'Vith an 
expel.ienced critic, this alone settles the question. 


,. Routh, Reliquiæ Sacr. ii. p. ] 29. sqq. (See now in the First Volume of the 
Analecta.-1854.) 
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II. 


TIle second part of Hippolytus' Confession of Faitlt. 


Tlte Doctrine of the Logos. 
" Now this sole one and universal God, first by his cogitation begets the 
""ord (Logos), not the word in the sense of speech, but as the indwelling 
reason of the universe. Him alone he beg-at out of the substance *: for 
that which was was the Father himself: the being born of whom was the 
cause of all bpings. The"\V ord was in him, bearing the will of him who 
had begotten him, being not unacquainted with the thoughts of the 
Father. For when he came forth from him who begat him, being his 
first-begotten speech, he had in himself the ideas conceived by the Father. ' 
\Yhen, therefore, the Father commanded that the world should be, the 
Logos accomplished it in detail, pleasing God. Now what was to 
multiply by generation, he made male and female: but that which was to 
serve and minister, he made either n1ale, not wanting the female, or 
neither male nor fen1ale. For the first elements of these, which sprang 
from that which was not, fire and spirit, water and earth, are neither male 
nor female; nor could male and female come out of any of them, except 
as far as the commanding God willed that tbe Logos should accomplish 
it. I acknowledge that the angels are of fire; and they, I say, have no 
females. In like manner the sun and moon and stars, I conceive, are of 
fire and spirit, and are neither male nor female; but from water hm-e 
come swimming and flying animals, male and female: for so God ordered 
it, willing that the moist element should be generative. In like manner 
out of the earth came creeping things and beasts, and males and females 
of all sorts of animals: for this the nature of created things admitted of. 
For whatever lIe willed, God made. These things fIe made by the I.ogos, 
nor could they be otherwise than as they were made. But when He had 
made them as He willed, He called by name him whom he appointed 
after these as the lord of the whole, him whom He created a compound of 
all the elements. He did not intend to make him a god, and fail to do so, 
or an angel (be not misled !), but a man. If He had willed to make thee 
a god, He could have done so; for thou hast the image of the Logos: but 
willing to make thee a man, a man He made thee. But if thou wouldst 
become a god, be obedient to Hinl who made thee, and transgress not 
now, in order that, having been found faithful in small things, thou mayst 
be trusted with great things. 
" The \V ord of Him is alone of Him: wherefore he is God, being the 
substance of God. But the world is of nothi
g; therefore not God: it is 
al80 subject to dissolution, when He willeth who created it. But God the 
creator did not make evil. lie made nothing which was not bpautiful and 
good: for the 1\Iaker is good. But the man who was made was a free- 
willed creature, not possessing a ruling understanding, not governing all 
things by thought and authority and power, hut servile and having all 
sorts of contraries in him. He, from being freewilled, generates evil, 


· I had rectified already, in the German edition, the translation of this passaO'e 
which in the first English stood thus: "Him alone of aU things he begat." - 1854: 
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which become so by accident, being nothing if thou dost it not: for it is 
called evil from being willed and thought to be so; not being such from the 
beginning, but an afterbirth. J\;lan being thus freewilled, a law was laid 
down by God; not without need. For if man had not the power to will 
and not to will, why should a law have been established? }"or a law will 
not be laid down for an irrational bping, but a bridle and a whip; but for 
man, a cOlnmand and a penalty, to do, or for not doing, what is ordered. 
For him law was established by just men of yore. In times nearer to us, 
a law was laid down full of gravity and justice, by the forementioned 
l\Ioses, a devout and Godloving Inan. But all these thin:;;s are overruled 
by the ,V ord of God, the only-begotten child of the Father, the light- 
bringing voice anterior to the morning stat'. Afterwards there were just 
men, friends of God; these were called Prophets, because they foretold 
the future These had not the word (understanding) of one time only; 
but the voices of the events foretold through all ages showed themselves 
to them intelligibly. They foretold the future, not then alone when they 
gave answer to those who were present, but through all ages: because, 
in speaking of things past, they reminded humanity of them; in explain- 
ing the present, they persuaded men not to be careless; by foretelling 
the future, they rendered evCl
y one alarmed, seeing things predicted 
long beforehand, and looking forward to the future. 
" Such, 0 ye men, is our faith, the faith of men who are not persuaded 
by vain sayings, who are not carried away by the impulses of our own 
hearts, nor seduced by the persuasiveness of eloquent speeches, but who 
are not disobedient to words 
poken by divine power. 
" These things God gave in charge to the 'V ord. And the ';Y ord spake 
and uttered them, bringing man back by these very works frOln disobedi- 
ence, not enslaving him through the force of necessity, but calling him 
to liberty of his own free accord. This 'V ord the Father sent in after 
times, no longer to speak through a prophet: not wishing that he should 
be guessed at from obscure announcements, but should be made manifest 
to sight. Him, I say, he sent, that the world, seeing him, might revere 
him, not commanding them in the person of prophets, nor frightening 
the soul by an angel, but himself presênt and speaking to them. Him 
we ha\'e known to have taken his body fron1 a virgin, and to have put on 
an old man through a new formation, having past in his life through 
every age, that he might beCOlne a law for every age, and might by his 
presence exhibit his own humanity as an aim for all men; and might 
prove by the same, that God has made nothing evil; and that man is 
freewilled, having the power both of willing and not willing, being able 
to do either. Him we know to have been a man of our own composition. 
For if he had not been of the same nature. in vain would he ordain that 
we are to imitate our n1aster. For if that man were of another substance, 
how can he order me
 who am born weak, to do like him? and how is he 
good and righteous? But that he might not be deemed other than we, 
he bore toil, and vouchsafed to hunger, and did not refuse to thirst., and 
rested in sleep, and did not resist suffering, and became obedient to death, 
and manifested his resurrection, offering up his own humanity in all this, 
as the first fruits, that thou, when thou art suffering, mayst not despair, 
but, acknowledging thyself a man, mayst thyself expect what tbe }"ather 
granted to him." 
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This then is, as it were, the second article of our author's creed or 
rather his philosophical commentary on the prologue of the Gospel of St. 
John. I shall have to prove, with respect to this part, that it agrees with 
the system of Hippolytus, as we find it expressed in his other genuine 
wl'itings; and, over and above this, I shall prove that it is entirely dif- 
ferent from the system of him to whom the marginal note in our manu- 
script attributes the work now recovered. But I can do neither the one 
nor the other satisfactorily, without a collateral examination of Hippo... 
lytus' other works; and this will be the object of my next and concluding 
letter. 
I must, therefore, confine myself here to a short analysis of the 
contents, as a preparatory step to the further inquiry. 
This passage contains the author's theory on the Logos; which is 
interrupted in the middle by that on the origin of evil. The insertion of 
this second discussion is not very skilful: still the two points are inti- 
mately connected with each other, and with the whole theory of the 
creatIOn, as they were also regarded in the various Gnostic systems. If 
God created evil, how can we combine this with the doctrine of the 
eternal divine 'Y ord, as being the full expression of God's nature and 
will? How can we avoid placing evil either in the Father, or in the 
Logos? Unquestionably (thinks our author) it must not be placed in 
either. His way to escape from the difficulty is this: - Evil exists only 
by accirlent, not originally. It exists, because man, being endowed with 
reason and with free will, necessarily had the power of doing what was 
forbidden; and evil came from his abuse of this liberty of action, which 
however was nece
sary for his being God's representative on eart.h, and 
destined to be elevated to the di vine nature. 
Having thus cleared the field for the eternal action of the Logos, he 
goes on defining it rnore accurately, evidently following closely the pro- 
logue. The Logos is to our author, as to the fathers of the second cen- 
tury, God's eternal consciousness of himself, or the objectiveness of his 
substance, which is reason and truth. He is therefore the Logos, in the 
twofold sense of the Greek word; as speech (Àóyoç=
wvil), that is to say, 
the objective manifestation of God, and as reason (Àóyoç=ÀOYlt7flÓÇ), or 
God's essential consciousness. The Father, by the act of self-conscious- 
ness, generates the Logos; and, strictly speaking, the Logos, as the 
inward ,V ord of God, inspires all the holy men who are called to become 
the teachprs of mankind, and especially, though not exclusively, inspired 

Ioses and the prophets. 
Here it is clear how strongly our author is intent upon inculcating 
three very important truths. First, that t
p. working of the Spirit of 
God,- for that, according to our author's more simple theory, is the 
working of the Logos before the Incarnation,-is not limited to thE' holy 
men of the Old Testament. He claims (as we have seen) for them the 
priority, but not the exclusive possession, of the Divine Spiïit, although 
he does not expressly say, what Origen says most po
itively, that those 
persons must be of a very rude mind (âypoitWl), who would deny that the 
Spirit of God was working in the virtuous and holy men of the Gentiles, 
such as Socrates. Such being our author's opinion, it is also cvident 
(and this is the second point) -that the divine validity of the Law is not 
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founded on the external authority which imposed it, and on the curses 
attached to its non-performance, but on its inward correspondence with 
the will of God, and then'fore with man's nature, reason. "Man," says 
our author, " is a rational being, and can only be brought to obedience 
by his free consent, founded upon conviction." Hippolytus, therefore, is 
not only a Rationalist, but, what is much stronger, he makes God himself 
the fir
t Rationali50t, as infusing his divine reason into the Logos, and 
through him into man. The obligation to obey the written Law, being 
thus founded upon its conformity to reason (divine and human, which 
are taken by our author to be one in essence), must therefore clearly 
cease, when something better and more perfect appears. Thus by this 
second proposition, no less than by the first, he prepares the way for his 
doctrine of the Incarnation. 
The third proposition is no less remarkable; it is this: - The prophets 
are indeed called prophets from foretelling future events; and he en- 
larges upon this point more than upon the collateral endowments of the 
prophetic mind, because it had been denied by the Gnostics. Eut this is 
by no means the exclnsi ve vocation of the prophets. God's eternal reason 
spoke through them quite as much in what they pronounced on the past, 
and on the events they thems
lves lived to see. fIe characterises their 
oracles on things past by saying, that they were to preserve great events 
in the memory of mankind. - This cannot mean that they were nlerely to 
give chronological dates. The sense is, that they were to remind the 
human race of certain special facts as integral parts of the divine plan of 
the universal history of mankind, this history being the divine deve- 
Ioplnent and realisation in time of what was divinely beheld before all 
time in the ,V ord. It is this prophetic treatment of the past, that ele- 
vates Joel, the oldest, and Jeremiah the latest, of the prophets of the 
independent Jewish state, above the kindred characters in the Ilellenic 
world, such as Homer is compared with Joel, and Demosthenes com- 
pared with Jeremiah, more than any prediction of external future events 
can ever do. Indeed, their predictions treat outward events only as hie- 
roglyphics of events in the kingdom of truth. It is the low, materialist, 
unbelieving, Jewish ,-iew, patched up in the seventeenth century by 
scholastics who were neither scholars nor independent philosophers, and 
held sacred by men destitute and afraid of the light and liberty of e\'an- 
gelical truth, - it is only this degraded and impotent view, along with 
great ignorance and an irrational .,ystem of interpretation, that could lose 
sight of the divine characteì' of the prophets in their elevated, comforting, 
and faithful survey of the past or future destinies of mankind, as being 
one family in God, realising- here upon earth, indi\ idualJy and nationally, 
the decrees of his eterual wisdom and love. In short, our author says in 
his language, what Frederic Schlegel said, when he designated the true 
historian as a prophet with his face turned backward. 
They were also inspired, 
:lYs our author, when they spoke of the 
persons and events of their own time, " exhorting men not to abandon 
themselves to negligence and levity C1nj pafJvftElv)." It docs not require 
much of' a philosophical mind to perceive, that to recognise the men and 
events of one's time as what they reaIIy are, and 'what they signify, and 
thus to put the seal of history upon them (what the mystics call the sig- 
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natura), is as much an evidence of the knowledge of the future as any 
prediction, and as n1llCh a proof of an inspired insight into ihe past as 
any prophetic interpretation of the figures of men and events of bygone 
times. It follows, from this our author's view, that even those pre- 
dictions were not an evidencp, llluch less the highest, of inspired know- 
ledge, so far as they simply foretold external facts. Hippolytus, like all 
ancient writers, believed undoubtedly that such foretelling power had also 
been displayed by other persons, and even by false prophets, but that the 
true prophets foresaw, in an event of which they spoke as coming, an 
integral part of the development of the kingdom of truth, justice, and 
blessedness, which is to be manifested among mankind, and by men, and 
therefore upon this earth. 
Having thus eXplained his general view of the law and of the prophets, 
he pa5ses to the second portion of his doctrine of the Logos, - his being 
embodied in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, the true and real man. It 
seems to me clear, that, in this section as well as in the first, our author 
intends to speak as popularly as he can, and to avoid as much as possible 
bringing forward his own speculative system. The fathers of that age 
evidently considered their speculations in the main as merely apologetic. 
They refuted, by reference to Scripture anù constant tradition, the objec- 
tions of unbelievers and the errors of the heretical philosophers. They 
deemed a doctrine heretical, either when it directly denied some facts 
related by the sacred records, or when it destroyed the meaning or 
authority of Scripture, and led to consequences incompatible with those 
first principles of Christianity engraved on the reason and conscience, 
which, consciously or unconsciously, are always appealed to as the highest 
and conclusive evidence. If, in doing so, they felt called upon to offer a 
solut.ion of those philosophical or historical puzzl
s and riddles, which 
had (in most cases) given rise to the systems they opposed, they did this 
apologf'tically, in self-defence. But they by no means agreed in tbese 
attempts: nor did they assume, at that time, any authority for their 
system, but offered it, with as good arguments as they could urge, for a 
respectful and thoughtful examination, as not being in contradiction to 
the sacred records and the dictates of conscience and reason. 'Ve must 
therefore beware of supposing that, because our author does not enter 
into the well-known doctrinal controversies of his time, he had not his 
own opinions on the subjects of them. If we find them recorded in other 
writing-s of his, we have mf'rely to prove that they are compatible with 
the view here so plainly stated, and that they rest upon the same 
gïounds. 
Having said thus much, I will now pass to- the third and concluding 
part of our author's Confession of Faith, after I ha\"e given utterance to 
some rC'flections which this tenth book has awakenC'd in my mind. 
It is clear that the parts of the Confession of Faith hitherto examined 
are a philosophical explanation of the prologue of S1. John's Gospel. 
Kow, while it seems to me that this commentary is as intelligible as the 
text (although not so full), I have the feeling that many of my readers, 
divines themselves, will rather think I ought to say that the commentary 
is no less unintelligible than the text. These persons ought to be a ware, 
that, in saying (or thinking) so, they place themselves on the side of the 
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infidels; for what is not intelligible is either untrue or useless; and no 
infidel ever said more against Christianity. I know full well that some 
will fling back this insinuation as an insult, and answer the attack by 
protesting their orthodoxy. I also know that they are ready to test this 
orthodoxy by an unqualified submission, either to the word of God, or to 
the orthodox formularíes of the Ecumenic Councils, at least to those of 
the fourth and fifth centuries. But they must not take it ill if I reply, 
that in saying this they do not answer my argument, or extricate them- 
selves out of their difficulties. For, if they fall back upon the word of 
God, they show very little respect for it by setting down its most sublime 
and important declarations as unintelligible to the human reason, which 
accepts the Scriptures as containing revelations of truth respecting divine 
things. It appears to me that divines, who profess a faith in something 
not intelligible, TIlust have still less respect for the sacred records than 
the dissentients whose doctrines they most abhor. There is scarcely a 
more ungrammatical and false interpretation, than the old Unitarian 
translation of the last words of the first verse of the prologue, " And the 
Word was a God;" but at least this shows an endeavour to bring words 
which relate to the very substance of reason, into accordance with reason, 
as they conceived it; and they ought to have been met on this ground. 
As to a comparison of the ap9stles of this dry Protestant orthodoxy with 
the eminent leaders of the Gnostics in this respect, it would be ridi- 
culous. Those men showed themselves full of intellectual and moral 
Christian earnestness in theil. speculations respecting this very prologue; 
whereas, if one reads all that the old Pl'otestant schools have said on it 
during these 2.30 years, there is scarcely anything, philosophically speak- 
ing, but chaff to be found in it. The text is eXplained by theological 
terms and formularies, which at least must be taken to be conventional, 
till they are shown to be the necessary and only possible deductions from 
the sacred text. Now this has never been proved; and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that no honest and intelligent criticisrn can prove them 
to be sufficiently warranted, biblically or philosophically, for exclusive 
acceptance: nor are they strictly reconcilable" with the true, genuine, Ull- 
interpolated writings of the fathers of the first, second, and third centuries. 
I speak advisedly; for I have read these writings with a sincere desire to 
understand and appreeiate them; and, in judging them, I use nothing 
but the liberty, or rather I exercise the duty, of a Protestant Christian 
searching- for truth. Those orthod')x divines forget, what our excellent 
friend l\Iaurice has, for many years, endeavoured, it appears in \'ain, to 
, impress upon them, - that revelation reveals truth, but does not make 

 truth, - that truth must be true in itself. Now, if trup in itself, in its 
substance, not through any outward authority, revealed truth must be 
intelligible to reason. For reason is of the Divine substance, the image 
and reflpction of the eternal, Divine reason, and therefore able to discover 
(as it is acknowledged to have done) the la\\'s of the movements of the 
celestial bodies in space, and (as it must be allowed to have done to a 
certain degree) the laws of the human mind moving in time. 
The same answer I must return to those who, seeing these difficulties
 
and despairing both of human reason and o( the Scriptures, fly, in their 
materialist faithlessness, which makes them rebel against the God within 
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them and in the Scriptures, to the external authority of a set of priests 
claiming infallible authority for their decrees, - I care little whether 
from Rome, or from any other place. l\ly fil'st argument against their 
absurd sophism is this: Either Christianity is true; or it is not true. 
The Scriptures either contain the word of God to mankind; or they do 
not contain it. Christ either spoke the truth; or he did not speak it. 
Now if Christianity be not true (and the deepest scepticism stares at me 
in many of their writings), what authority in the world can make it true? 
But if it be true (as of course they ought to assume), it is true, because 
true in itself, and wants no authority whatever to make it true. But that 
is not all I have to say to them on this point. If what the Church asserts 
of Christ and Christinity is divinely true, and therefore true by its own 
divine substance, it is essential that this should not be conceived to be 
true thl'ough an authority placed between Scripture and the conscience. 
No divine authority is given to any set of men to make truth for man.. 
kind. The supreme judge is the Spirit of the Church, that is to say, 
in the universal body of men professing Christ. Tll(' universal conscience 
is God's highest interpreter. If Christ speaks truth, his words must 
speak to the human reason and conscience, whenever and wherever they 
are preached: let them, therefore, be preached. If the Gospels contain 
inspired wisdom, they must themselves inspire with heavenly thoughts 
the conscientious inquirer and the serious thinker: let them, therefore, 
freely be made the object of inquiry and of thought. Scripture, to be 
believed true with a full conviction, must be at one with reason: let it, 
therefore, be tl'eated rationally. By taking this course we shall not lose 
strength; but we shall gain a strength which no Church ever had. The
e 
is strength in Christian discipline, if freely accepted by those who are to 
submit to it: there is strength in spiritual authority, if freely acknow.. 
ledged by those who care for Christ: there is strength unto death in the 
enthusiasm of an unenlightened people, if sincere, and connected with 
lofty moral ideas. But there is no strength to be compared with that of 
a faith which identifies moral and intellectual conviction with religious 
belief, with that of an authority instituted by such a faith, and of a 
Christian ïife based upon it, and stri \"Ïng to Christianise this world of 
ours, for which Christianity was proclaimed. I..et those who are sincere, 
but timid, look into their conscience: and ask themselves whether their 
timidity proceeds from faith, or whether it doC's not rather betray a want 
of faith. _Europe is in a critical state, politically, ecclesiastirany, socially. 
'Vhere is thp power ahle to reclaim a world, which, if it be faithless, is 
become so under untenablp and ineffective ordinances? which, if it is in 
a state of confusion, has become confused by those who ha\'e spiritually 
guided it? Armi('s may sul'due liberty; but armies cannot conquer 
ideas: much less can .Jesuits and .Jesuitical principles restore religion, 
or superstition revive faith. I deny the prevalence of a destructi ve and 
irreligious spirit in the hearts of the immense majority of the people'. I 
believe that the world wants not less, but more religion. But, however 
this be, I am firmly convinced that God governs the world, and that lie 
governs it by the eternal ideas of truth and justice engrayed on our con.. 
science and reason; and I am sure that nations, who have conquered, or 
are conquering, civil liberty for themselves, will sooner or later as 
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certainly demand liberty of religious thought, and that those whose fathers 
have victoriously acquired relig-ious liberty, will not fail to demand civil 
and political liberty also. 'Vith these ideas, and with the present irre- 
sistible power of communicating ideas, what can save us except religion, 
and therefore Christianity? But then it must be a Christianity based 
upon that which is eternally God's own, and is as indestructible and as 
invincible as lIe is himself: it must be based upon Reason and Conscience. 
I mean reason spontaneously embracing the faith in Christ, and Christian 
faith feeling itself at one with reason and with the history of the world. 
Civilised Europe, as it is at present, will fall; or it will be pacified by 
this liberty, this reason, this faith. To prove that the cause of Protest- 
antisln in the nineteenth century is identical with the cause of Chris- 
tianity, it is only necessary to attend to this fact; that they both must 
sink and fall, until Liley stand upon this indestructible ground, which, in 
IllY inmost conviction, is the real, genuine, original ground upon which 
Christ placed it. Let us, then, give up aU notions of finding any other 
basis, 'all attempts to prop up faith by effete forms and outward things: 
let us cease to combat reason, whenever it contradicts conventional forms 
and formularies. 'Ve must take the ground pointed out by the Gospel, 
as well as by the history of Christianity. 'Ve may then hope to realise 
what Christ died for, to see the Church fulfil the high destinies of 
Christianity, and God's will manifested by Christ to mankind, so as to 
make the kingdoms of this earth the king-doms of the 1\lost High. I am 
aware, my dear friend, that all this is only true of the true religion: no. 
body but a fanatic or an idiot can apply this test to any other. But here 
Iny dilemma returns: either Christianity is that true religion; or on 
what plea do you reason with us on Christianity, and lay down the law, as 
being infallible like God? 
Taking this high ground, I hope I am truly thankful to find that there 
is visible and traceable in the history of Christianity the overruling power 
of the Divine Spirit. This spirit I believe to be infused into the uni- 
versality of the human conscience, which is identical with the God- 
fearing and God-loving reason, and which answers in those sublime 
regions to what in things connected with the visible world is called com- 
mJn sens(\ This diyine power of reason and conscience I find to have 
been so great, that it has overruled all the imperfections and errors both 
of ancient and modern communities and formularic
. Any Protestant 
Christian, who, taking a Christian vipw of the \yodd's history, and leading 
a Christian life, goes rationally and conscientiously through the history 
of Christianity, can feel himself in perfect communion with the Churches 
of the East and 'Vest, and see the working of the Spii'it in scholastic, and 
even in Tridentine definitions, if he will only interpret the Scriptures 
honestly and according to the general rules of interpretation; if he talw 
the writings of the fathers according to the spirit, as a limited part of the 
development of Christianity, and judge their speculations, not as aggres- 
sive dogmatism, but as philosophical explanations given in self-defence; 
and finally, if he consider the decrees and formularies of those Churches, 
not in the light of his own system, but as thpy were understood by the 
members of those Churches. I confess, that, as I prefer St. John's and 
St. Paul's speculative doctrincs infinitely to those of thc fathers of the 
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second and third centuries, so I prefer theirs considerably to the formulary 
of Nice, with the letter of which I cannot conscientiously find that they 
agree. Allowing this, I must see, in all the following definitions of the 
Councils, an element of imperfection, of defect, of error, which develops 
itself necessariìy in the same ratio as the development goes on; just. as 
the element of truth, which I find by the side of it, must manifest itself 
more and more, in the same degree as the true orginal groundwork is 
more consistently maintained against destructive efforts. And going 
patiently along with men like Neander and Dorner, through all the dark 
and darkening ages from the fourth to the seventh century, I arrive at 
the conclusion respecting the formularies concerning the divine and 
human nature and will, that even the later Councils would have been 
decidedly wrong, if they had laid down the contrary of what they main- 
tain, which would have been what the heretics either said, or were (some- 
times with evident injustice) supposed to have said. If there is any mani- 
fest proof of a divine ordinance of human destinies, it is the history of 
the Church. There were certainly many circumstances which wonderfully 
facilitated the spreading and the maintenance of Christianity. The ancient 
nationa1ities were worn out. Judaism had merg-ed into Rabbinism; and 
the destruction of Jerusalem had extinguished the sanctuary, with which, 
since Ezra, the faith of the Jews had been identified. Heathenism had 
also lost its national basis and local faith: the unbelief of the Romans 
was grosser than that of the Greeks; so was their remaining superstition. 
The human mind was yearning after some high and re
toring union and 
fusion of the different nationalities; and the idea of a common humanity 
and a common truth, born out of Christianity, \vas the fulfilment of the 
world's deepest longings. But then look at the difficulties. First, there 
was the decaying civilisation of an effete world; and on the other side the 
barbarism of a fresh and noble, but wholly undeveloped conquering race. 
There was no nation, no national life, the only sound supporters of a pure 
and hallowing religion: there was a general decay in literature, in learn- 
ing, in philosophy: there was a universal despair as to the destinies of 
mankind. The world seemed to be actually governed, not by God, but 
by the devil. Then look to the inward difficulties. There was a very 
imperfect representation of the Christian Church in all the Councils, to 
begin with that of 
ice,-a system excluding any action of the laity, which 
me:lns the Christian people, and representing only a part even of the 
clergy. Then there were all the intrigues of B'yzantine emperors and 
empresses, imperial aide-de-camps, and palace eunuchs. There were the 
passions and ambition of an uncontro11ed clergy. There \vas the odium. 
tlwologiclllu of the doctors. Finany, there was the rage of the ruling 
powers of the age for realising Christianity, not in social institutions, not 
in the duties and \Yorks of love, but almost exclusi \7eIy in hierarchical 
discipline, and for making the sole test of communion with Christ and 
God consist in certain speculative formularies, which necessarily brought 
their antagonist principles, and therefore 
chism and persecution along 
with thenl. This'rage was intimately connected with the despair of the 
human nlind, and with the death of all nations, and of all national life. 
Debarred frOln such an existence, -the end for which man was created 
(because the only means of realising God's purpose with the world),- 
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having no fatherland to cling to, no national institutions to defend, all the 
leading Christian minds were seized with the appalling idea, that this 
world was drawing to its end, and shared, so far, the despairing feelings 
of the rest of nlankind. They looked to another world with faith; but 
they did not feel a vocation to make this world itself, with its sodal and 
national institutions, the object of their Christian thoughts and efforts. 
Now the great miracle of the hi
tory of the last fifteen hundred years is, 
that the world was renewed notwithstanding all this, and that the funda- 
mental records and ideas of Christianity have been saved, and, although 
very imperfectly, developed, and preserved for future development, in the 
whole of Christendom as it exists at present in the East and the 'Vest. 
Against the pretension of those formularies to be rules of faith, I must 
move the savin
 clause of quatenus concorc!ant, and that in a twofold 
manner. I must limit my . ssent to their clear concordance, not only 
with Scripture (which is the great Protestant principle), but also with the 
earlier fathers and decrees: for, in the sense of the ancient Churches, it is 
this continuity which gives them a claim to supreme authority, and invests 
them with the infallibility of the Church. Now this continuity, whatever 
be its value, does not exist, as to what the ancient Churches say or are 
supposed to say, except partially and imperfectly. Therefore, beginning 
frOln the formulary of Nice, all confessions of faith stand doubly upon 
sufferance, so soon as t.hey aspire to supreme authority. 
That limited truth which they possess is all they ought to aspire to, not 
only because they are merely true in a limited sense, but also because an 
unlimited authority attributed to them crushes the very element of life in 
then1. I defy those who claim more, to show me any author of ollr time, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, who, being wedded to the letter of any 
formulary, has gone through this research, philosophically and historically, 
and has not evidently betrayed facts and reason, or been brought either 
to open scepticism, or else to that dry and unproductive outward formalism, 
which is only another form of scepticism. No Protestant in particular 
will ever arrive at that satisfactory result, which the history of the Church 
and of the world presents to me, and feel his nlind settled both as a 
philosopher and a Christian, who takes his stand on the confused and 
idealess formalism of that age of despair and hypocrisy, the second part 
of the seventeenth, and the first part of the eighteenth century. If he 
can read the old fathers critically, and ,,,ill be consistent, he will arrive at 
open unbelief. Let no one search, unless he be prepared to take the high 
ground of Christian life and liberty, and to apply historical criticism to 
the facts, and independent speculation to the ideas, of Christianity. I
ut 
above all let him be honest and true. 'Yhoever makes a bargain with his 
reason and conscience, will bruise and twist them, and lose all power of 
conviction and of faith. This is true, not only individually, but also 
nationally. 
As to those who love servitude, and fancy they can avert scepticism by 
authority, and to those \vho show their Christian charity by priestly ana- 
t.hemas, "'their learning by ignoring facts, and their wisdom by superseding 
Christian wisdom with arbitrary decisions and dictates, let me say to them 
with Christian fralll{ness, what Hippolytus says to the Quartodecirnans. 
If they will take the formularies of the Councils and of the Church as a 
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law binding upon them, let them show reason why they do not take them 
all,-not only all the formularies, past, present, and future, but also the 
other ordinances which the same Councils, with the same authority, have 
laid upon mankind. Hippolytus' argument holds g'ood against them: if 
they are bound by any part of the law, as such, they are bound hy the 
whole. As to ourselves, my dearest friend, let us thank God that we are 
not. thus bound; and let us live, and, if necessary, die, for the precious 
liberty of the children of God! 


III. 


Conclusion. Address to all .JIen to fulfil their divine DestillY. 
" Such is the true doctrine about the Deity, 0 ye men, Hellenes and 
Barbarians, Chaldæans and Assyrians, Egyptians and Libyans, Indians 
and Ethiopians, Celts, and ye captains, the Latins*, and all ye who dwell 
in Europe, Asia, and Libya, to whom I am become a counsellor, being a 
benevolent disciple of the benevolent Logos, in order that, flocking to ús, 
ye may be taught by us, who is the true God, and what is well-ordered 
worl{manship, and may not attend to the sophisms of artful reasonings, 
nor to the vain promises oÏ delusive heretics, but to the grave simplicity 
of unadorned truth. By this knowledge ye will escape the approaching 
threat of the fire of judgment, and the dark lightless eye of Tartarus, 
never illumined by the voice of the Logos, and the ebullitions of the over- 
flowing lake of hellish fire, and the ever fixed, threatening eye of the 
avenging angels of Tartarus, and the worm which winds itself without 
rest round the foaming body to feed upon it. This thou wilt escape, 
having been taught to know the true God; and thou wilt have an 
immortal body, together with an imperishable soul, and wilt receive the 
I kingdom of Heaven: having lived on earth, and having known the 
heavenly IÜng, thou wilt be a companion of God, and a fellow-heir with 
I Christ, not. subject to lust, or passions, or sickness. For thou hast 
become God. For whatever hardships thou hadst to suffer when a man, 
He gave them to thee because thou wast a man; but that which is proper 
I to God, God has declared that he will give thee because thou art deified, 
being born a
ain an immortal. This is the meaning of Know thyself, to 
know God who has made thee. For to know oneself becomes him who is 
called by God, to be known by him. 
" Therefore, 0 men, persist not in your enmity; and doubt not that you 
, will exist again. For Christ is he, whom the God of all has ordered to 
wash away the sins of mankind, renewing the old man, having called him 
his image from the beginning typically, showi
lg forth his love to thee. 
If thou art obedient to his solemn behests, and becomest a good follower 
of him who is good, thou wilt become like him, honoured by him. For 


* This is a piece of learning and a speech of his own. For in the" Chronicle" 
Hippol ytus says (sect. ii. p. 50.), " Romani qui et Latini." Pt'rlJaps he had an 
apocalypticdl reason for this, cOll"idering Latinus, as Irenæus did, to he the word 
signified by the secret number 666, as denoting the pagan Roman power. 
Indeed I find he adopts this interpretation from his master in his treatise about 
Antichrist (Opp. i. p. 25.). 
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God 3cts the beggar towards thee, and having made thee God to his 
glory." 
Now before I say a word on this third part of the exposition of the true 
faith by Hippolytus, let me request you to direct your attention to the 
state of our man uscri pt. 
You will have perceived that our text ends abruptly, in the midst of a 
sentence, with rather startling words: "God acts the beggar towards 
thee, and having made thee God to his glory" * 
Certainly the book did not end here, nor with this period. So solemn 
an add loess could never come to a close without the doxology, which 
terminates the "Treatise on the Universe" (Opp. i. 222.). How then 
can a book of such length and labour, the work of his life, have ended 
without it? But, moreover, must it not have had a solemn conclusion, 
worthy of what precedes? The whole winding up, the real conclusion, is 
wanting. 'Ve have, at the utmost, come to the closing sentence of what 
I have called the third article of the author's Confession of Faith: no 
further, if so far. 
Herein I am sure, my dear friend, you go along with me. But win 
you not think me too bold, or too fanciful, if I assert, that Providence has 
most probably preserved for us - the real conclusion? and that the chasm, 
betw(>en the end of our text and the beginning of the fragment I allude to, 
is perhaps not very great? 
I am sure you will at least listen patiently to my reasons for what 
appears so strange a conjecture. 
You recollect the very beautiful and justly admired second fragment, 
which in our editions of Justin's works is given as the end of that pèÜristic 
genl, the "Epistle to Diognetus." This epistle is certainly the work of a 
cotemporary of Justin the martyr: and Hefde has very properly received 
it into his collection of the Apostolic Fathers. You will also be aware, 
that, though the second fragment appears as the conclusion of that epistle 
in the only l\IS. we possess, most critics have believed it to be the end of 
some lost work of antiquity. The manuscript says itself, the original 
which the scribe copied had here a chasm U-Y
07r
). How many words or 
sheets had fallen out, he evidently did not know. I cannot hpre state an 
the reasons which have induced me to believe that this fragment does not 
belong to the letter to Diognetus. In the edition which I have prepared 
of this relic, I believe I have proved that the letter to Diognetns is 
the lost early letter of l\iarcion, of which Tertullian speaks as 
being Catholic, but that we possess only the first half of it; and that 
the second fragment, that which has an end, but no beginning, must 
be by another author. That letter is addressed to a Gentile who had 
put some curious philosophical questions to the writer respecting 
Christianity and the Christians: and it is evidently written imme- 
diately after the great. Jewish rebellion under IIadrian. Indeed it is 
highly probable that the Diognetus addressed in that letter is no other 


'" Our learned editor assures us that what follow next are astrological absurdities. 
These absurdities, we must suppose, occupy the whole of folio IS-6., for it is on1y 
on folio 137. that the passage about the antiquity of Jewish wisdom begins, which 
th
 editor has judicious1y inserted in its proper place, after 132. 
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than Diognetus the philosopher, the tutor of :I\Iarcus Aurelius, of whom 
that good emperor speaks so feelingly and gratefully in his memoirs. 
The second fragment on the other hand addresses, not one, but many: 
the author speaks as a teacher of the Gentiles, being himself a disciple of 
the man-loving 'V ord. He speaks of his great labour and knowledge, which 
out of love he had communicated to his fellow-creatures: and he expresses 
his firm belief, that the 'Y ord will settle all difficulties about" times," and 
that the Lord's Passover will progress in order. He then concludes with 
a solemn doxology. 
But hear his own words: * 
"I do not preach strange things; nor am I irrationally zealous; but, 
having been a disciple of the Apostles, I am become a teacher of the 
Gentiles, imparting that which has been delivered to the wonhy disciples 
of truth. For how should he who has been rightly taught, and been 
belayed by the 'V ord, not strive to learn clearly what the 'V ord has 
manifested to His disciples? For to them the word revealed himself when 
He appeared, speaking openly, not recognised by the unbelieving, but 
published by his disciples, who, having been accounted faithful by Him, 
understood the mysteries of the Father. For this reason the Father sent 
the 'V ord, that he might appear to the world; and He, though rejected 
by the Jewish people, was preached by the apostles, and belie\"ed in by 
the nations. This is He who was from the beginning, who appeared as 
new and is found to be old, and who, ever young, is begotten in the 
hearts of believers. This is He who has ever been, and to-day is 
accounted a Son, by whom the Church is enriched, and that simple grace 
is made abounding in the believers, which vouchsafes understanding, 
which manifests the mysteries of God, which announces the times, which 
rejoices over the faithful, which is given to those who seek it, who do not 
break their sworn faith, nor overstep the boundaries set by their fathers. 
Then the feal" of the law is sung, and the grace of the prophets is under- 
stood, and the faith of the Gospels is established, and the tradition of the 
Apostles is preserved, and the Church leaps for joy. If thou dost not 
grieve this grace, tbou wilt come to know that which the 'V ord preaches, 
hy those whom He chooses, when He will. For whatever we are moved, 
by the will of the 'Y ord commanding us, to announce to you, with labour 
and out of love, we become to you messengers of the things which have 
been revealed to us. If you read and hear these things with diligence, 
you will know what God vouchsafes to those who rightly love him, and 
you will become a paradise of delight, raising in yourselves a tree all 
fruitful and flourishing, adorned with manifold fruits. For in this garden 
are planted the tree of knowledge, and the tr
e of life. But it is not the 
tree of knowledge tbat kills: it is disobedience that kills. For it is not 
written without a meaning, that God in the beginning planted the tree of 
knowledge and the tree of life in the midst of Paradise, typifying the life 
through knowledge. Our first parents, not using that knowledge rightly, 
through the seductions of the serpent, have been deprived (of life). For 


· In the first edition of these Letters I had printed also the Greek text, 
which I have now given in the Fir::.t Volume of the Analecta, and therefore omit 
here. - 1854. 
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there is neither life without knowledge; nor is there abiding knowledge 
without true life; wherefore they were planted beside each other. And 
because the Apostle saw this power, and wished to blame knowledge when 
applied to life, without the command oÏ truth, he saJs: "Knowledge 
puffeth up, but charity edifieth." For he who imagines that he knows 
any thing, without that true knowledge, which receives witness from the 
life, is ignorant, and is seduced by the serpent, not having loyed to live. 
:But he who has learned knowledge with fear, and seeks life, plants in 
hope, waiting for the fruit. J\Iay, therefore, thy heart be knowledge, and 
may true wisdom be vouchsafed to thee as life! If thou bearest the tree 
of that wisdom, and lovest its fruit, thou wilt ever eat that which abounds 
before God, which the serpent does not touch; and Eve will not come 
near to seduce thee; nor will she be defiled, but will be trusted as a 
virgin. And salvation is made manifest, and the Apostles have got 
understanding, and the I.ord s Passover ad\'ances, and His florks are 
gathered in, and all that is not well ordered is harmonised, and to teach 
the faithful is the delight of the 'V ord, by whom praise is given to the 
Father, to whonl be glory for ever and ever: Amen. t, 


I will sum up my argument in a few words. 
1Ve want an end for our great- work in ten books, a winding-up worthy 
of the grand subject, of the author's high standing and pretensions, and 
with the solemnity of a concluding address. Now we find such a conclud- 
ng fragment, which wants a beginning and an author. "\Yhether we con- 
sider its contents, or its style, if it is not, it might very well be, the 
close of our work. 
The author of the fragment takes the same ground as ours. He calls 
himself a disciple of the Logos, and a teacher of the Gentiles; so does 
Hippolytus. lIe preaches the Logos as the all-inspiring principle; so 
does Hippolytus. He attributes this Spirit to the Church, that is to say, to 
the community of the faithÏul disciples of the apostles: so does Hippolytus. 
The working of that Spirit, infused into the community of Christians, 
will lead to harmony and concord respecting faith, worship, times of 
festivals. All this is just what Hippolytus lived and wrote for, as our 
next letter will prove still more closely, which win also afford LIS ample 
opportunity of showing in detail the unity, not of doctrine only, but also 
of style and language, between our book and the fragment. 
Now, before I proceed to this last inquiry, shall I, n1Y dear friend- I 
believe I must-say son1ething in defence of our author, to those who 
may be inclined to fly off directly, and to despair of his orthodoxy, or to 
deny the authenticity of our book, on account of certain exprcssions
 in 
the third and concluding part of his Confession of Faith, which to some 
people in our time may sound as pantheistic, if not atheistic? It appears 
to me that the orthodoxy of such people respecting the Spirit is as idealess 
and dead as respecting the Logos and the Son. They have just as nluch 
cause for being alarmed by this third article on account of what they call 
Pantheism, as by the second on account of a supposed incorrect Trini- 
tarianism. If they \ViIl read any philosophical father of the first centuries, 
even Athanasius himself, they will be shocked by expres
ions respecting' 
the nature and intelligence of man very much like these; expressions cer- 
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tainly abhorrent from the terminology of Paley and Burnet, as much as 
from the language of the Roman Catechism, but not at all, that I can see, 
from the words of 81. Paul and 81. John, nay of Christ himself. 'Vhat 
can they find stronger than 81. Paul's saying, "In Him we live, and 
move, and have our being," or than Christ's repeated declarations re- 
specting the identity of the human and Divine nature? Before they 
identify Christianity with a bare theism, let them look at what it has pro- 
duced among those who know nothing better; -a maimed Judaic 
Ioham- 
medanism, a system impotent to connect God with his own manifestation, 
a system which gives us an extramundane God, with a godless world and 
nature, which leaves man, God's image, in a position irreconcilable with 
Christ's most solemn words and promises, and which degrades Revelation 
itself to an outward communication, which, as one of their apostles said, 
might (for aught he could see) have been vouchsafedjust as well to a dog, if 
it had so pleased God. So much for theism and the theistical criticism upon 
our author's concluding sentences. As to the authenticity of such expres- 
sions, we shall presently have more of Hippolytus' pantheism, if pantheism 
it be. In the mean time I remain, 


Your faithful friend, 


BUNSEN. 
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FIFTH LETTEI
. 


HIPPOLYTUS' LIFE AND WRITIXGS, AND THE THEOLOGICAL AND ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL CHAR.\.CTER OF I-IIS AGE. 


Carlton Terrace, 27th June, 1851. 


1\1 Y DEAR FRIEND, 
I Al\I sure you have beèn wondering why, in proving that Origen is 
not the author of our work, I have not availed myself of an argument 
which has forced itself upon us in almost every section of this remarkable 
documellt-I mean the impossibility that such a book should have been 
written at Alexandria, or by an Alexandrian scholar who had merely 
passed a short time at Rome, as a visitor in the time of Zephyrinus. How 
could Origen, in his literary seclusion, have known all that passed n1any 
years later in the bosom of the ColIege of Cardinals, or the Roman pres- 
bytery, as it was then called? all the ecclesiastical coteries and chit-chat of 
Rome? How should he know, or what would he care, that such and such 
a Christian banker in Victor's time, who was dead when young Origen 
came to Rome, lived in the quarter called Piscina publica? How could 
he know what Alcibiades the Assyrian talked at Rome under Callistus 
about the Elchasaite impostures? or so many other things and facts with 
which his genuine writings show no acquaintance? 
I can assure you, that I feel the force of this argument very strongly. 
I even hope to extend it much further, and to establish in this letter that, 
above all, Origen never could have written the Confession of Faith which 
we have just read; for the simple reason that his own Confession of Faith 
is based upon a different system, and bears a decidedly different character, 
even in language, style, and in its theological terms. In short, I am con- 
vinced that every thing in our book PC?ints, not only to the 'Vest, but to 
Rome itself, and that, if the ancient authorities did not tell us that Hip- 
polytus wrote a book with the same identical title, and if we did not learn 
from Photius that it contained exactly what we have found in all its details, 
we must have come to the conclusion that Hippolytus wrote it, -supposing 
it granted that Hippolytus was a Ron1an. 
But this is precisely the point which I am obliged to prove first. Every- 
body had indeed thought so, till, in the seventeenth century, the French 
ecclesiastical writer, Le l\Ioync, not knowing how to reconcile earlier and 
Jater titles given to Hippolytus in the traditimls about his martyrdom, took 
up the unfortunate notion that the PO'J"tus RomanllS (or rather POl"tuS 
'll'J"bis Romæ) n1entioned as his bishopric, was the Portus IlomanllS (or 
Ilomanol"um) in Arabia, now caned Aden. Did not Eusebius mention 
Hippolytus along with Beryllus of Rostra, which is in Arabia? Tillemont 
Le Nain felt himself in a similar embarrassment, but was contf'nt to say 
that the title of Bishop of Portus might be an invention. The only 
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reason he gave for this sweeping sentence was) that there is a great con- 
fusion about the said Hippolytus, and that wb;e men of his Church found 
that, to do justice to all the traditions, two Hippolytuses were not enough, 
and that there n1ust have been three. On the other hand, good honest 
Ruinart declared very judiciously he saw no necessity either for two or 
for three; and although there were no genuine" Acta l\Iartyrii" of Hip- 
polytus, bishop of Portus, near Ostia, whose death Prudentius had sung, 
his celebrated hymn upon this martyr was as good as other" Acts." 
Unhappily this did not satisfy Cave, the canon of \Vindsor, when in 
his elaborate literary ecclesiastical history, he came to treat of Hippo- 
lytus, in a very learned, but infelicitous and uncritical article. Questioning 
many points which are well established, and rejecting the very best 
evidence (as Dodwell is so apt to do), he not only embraces Le 
Ioyne's 
opinion, but goes so far as to say that there are only two points on \, hich 
he has no doubt: first, that Hippolytus was a bishop in _\rabia; and, 
secondly, that he was a native of that country. Yet it is not difficult to 
show that Le Thloyne's conjecture as to the first point is not only ground- 
less, but involves impossibilities, and that the second assumption is 
purely gratuitous, and contradicted by the most positive evidence. 
Leaving the dead to bury their dead, and the critics of that school to 
explain misunderstandings and fables as they like, I will place the whole 
inquiry upon the solid basis of authentic facts and clear evidence. 
Eusebius (H. EccI. ,"i. 20.), having arrived at the times of Zephyrinus, 
or the beginning of the third century, says, that at that period tlouristed 
some distinguished ecclesiastical authors; and he then names" Beryllus 
of Rostra in Arabia, and Hippolytus, who also was the chief of some 
other church," which may designate a single town, as well as a whole 
diocese in the common sense. 
You see immediately how slender the ground would be for making 
Hippolytus an Arabian bishop, because he li,'ed at the same time with, 
I and is here mentioned immediately after, Beryllus, who was a bishop in 
that country. Supposing we knew nothing about his native cOlmt,.y, and 
were to be guided by probabilities, it must appear the most unlikely thing 
I in the world, that two out of the three most prominent ecclesiastical 
authors in Christendom at a given period (Caius the presbyter is the 
third), should both be bishops in Arabia. Nor is it difficult to explain 
how it happened that, if (as we shan see presently) Hippolytus was 
bishop of the Harbour of Rome, Eusebius should either not know, or not 
understand it. Fir
t, Eusebius was entirely a man of the East; and his 
literary knowledge of the \Yestern Church in the second and third cen- 
turies is notoriously most defective. In the ..,econd place, the title of 
I Bishop of the Harbour of Rome must have appeared rather apocryphal to 
an Eastern writer in Constantine's time, who knew something of the 
power and influence of " the bishop of old Rome." He had before him a 
correct list of those bishops of Rome; and no Hippolytus was among 
them: and what could a separate bishop of the " Harbour of Rome" 
mean? I have no doubt, Eusebius found in his authorities about Hippo- 
I lytus, -for I do not suspect him of ha\ ing read his works, - what we 
find, that he was a bi
hop of that harbour; but he thought it a mistake, a 
blunder, a false writing, and therefore expressed himself guardedly. 
E E 2 
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But is it not strange, that Jerome, in his short treatise on the illus- 
trious ecclesiastical writers in early times, should repeat these very words 
of Eusebius, adding, "the name of the town (of which Hippolytus was 
bishop) I could not learn"? This may sound as a very high authority 
in the ears of those who have never read Jerome's historical writings cri- 
tically, in particular that treatise of his, which, on the whole, is little 
more than an extract from Eusebius, jU8t as his" Chronicle" is a trans- 
lation from that of Eusebius. Jerome was not a man of research: as a 
good Roman (although by birth a Dalmatian), he made inquiries only for 
immediate practical purposes; and, as a very pugnacious and not very 
good-humoured theological writer, he cared little for such historical in- 
formation about old times as he did not particularly like. The doctrines 
of the fathers of the second and early part of the third century were not 
to his taste: but he takes c
re not to attack them: on the contrary, he 
defends and uses them against the heretics of his time, and against his 
opponents. I have no doubt, he could easily have found out what place 
Eusebius meant, as Hippolytus' diocese and residence; for in this article 
he quotes some works of Hippolytus, not mentioned by Eusebius. But 
why should he take the trouble? IIippolytus' violent attack upon Cal- 
listus, as not only a liar and - a scoundrel, but as a heretic, was a disa- 
greeable subject. The phrase above quoted Ineans therefore simply, Non 
mi 'ricordo. . 
At all events, it is clear that neither in Eusebius, nor in Jerome, is 
there the slightest indication of their having taken I-lippolytus for an 
Arab and an Arabian bishop. They say they do not know where he was 
bishop; but that a bishop he was, and a very eminent ecclesiastical writer 
of his time. 
Of the Byzantine writers, beginning with the seventh century, we have 
the following evidence as to IIippolytus having been Bishop of Portus, 
the Harbour of Rome. The Chronieon Paschale, which, among other 
quotations of undoubted authenticity, as that from the treatise of the 
learned Alexandrian bishop Peter (who suffered martyrdom about 311). 
respecting the celebration of Easter, and that from Athanasius, also gives 
quotations from Hippolytus, as we have shown, from our own book 
(p. 107.). * Hippolytus is here designated "Bishop of the so-called 
Portns, near Rome." 
Anastasius, the Roman presbyter (about the year (50), the learned 
chronicler of his Church, and W110 knew and useù the old fathers, calls 
Hippolytus "the bishop of Portus, that is, of the Harbour of Rome" 
(Fabr. i. 213.). Nicephorus the Constantinopolitan (about 830), in his 
" Chronography," calls him" a Roman historiographer," evidently with 
allusion to our work. The learned Syncellus (about 880), mentions Hip- 
polytus in his" Chronicle," at the proper place, under Callistus (p.358.), 
and calls him most correctly" Saint IIippolytus, the philosoper, bishop 
of Portus, which is near Rome." The Byzantine historiographer, Nice- 
phorus, son of Callistus (about the year 1320), who treats very accurately 
of Hippolytus, calls him" a Roman bishop," which, though inaccurate, 


... Or from the first less comprehensive Treatise, Hippolytus wrote on the same 
subject.-J 854. 
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is easily reducible to the exact truth, and to his usual designation among 
the later Greek writers, who also give him the epithet of Papa (which 
means bishop), or Nonnus (which signifies the same, or an abbot). * 
Against all this evidence is to be put a barbarous title, placed over a 
quotation from Hippolytus, ascribed to pope Gelasius, in a collection of 
testimonies about the two natures in Christ. t The passage quoted is 
indeed found in Hippolytus' treatise against the heresy of Noetus; and 
pope Gelasius (about 492) may have quoted it. But the title ,,,hich this 
quotation bears in the 1\18. is evidently not by Gelasius, but by a bar- 
barous hand, as the wording shows: -" Hippolyti episcopi et martyris 
Arabum metropolis in 
Iemoria hæresium." There is neither grammar 
nor sense in these words. t The passage is not in "1\1emoria hæresium," 


:J: DölIinger pretends that Nonnus cannot signify Bishop, and says it occurs 
first in Jerome, who uses it as synonymous with "chaste." The fact is, that Jerome 
in his spirited letter to Eustochium (xxii. 16.) speaks of the pretended holiness of 
some females who were called "Castro et Nonnæ; " which, on the contrary, proves 
that the two words do not mean the same. Indeed, how shoulù they? Nonnus, Nonna, 
comes from Nctvvos; VctVVOS, VctVV1J, uncle, aunt; and its Italian form (nonno, nonna,) 
is used to designate grandfather and grandmother. J t appears even to occur in 
an ancient inscription, in the sense of nurse (nutrix). The leading idea is a 
reverential expression for an elder relative. The rule of St. Benedict, therefore, 
enjoins to the younger brethren to call their " Priores" " Nonnos quod intelligitur 
paterna reverentia." Ducange gives more examples of this use throughout the 
latter centuries, in this sense and in the later one, as equivalent with Dominus, 
" Lord." It does, therefore
 not signify specially an Abbott, as Ducange also 
expressly observes; but it is given to an Abbott, and it may IJave been given to 
a Bishop of the apostolical age. The upshot of the whole, therefore, is this: 
Hippolytus became early, among Byzantine writers, a mythical person, a man of 
the apostolical age, an eloquent and religious writer, a martyr, a first bishop" of 
the Harbour of Rome," then, shorter and more poetical, "of Rome." 'Vhat 
should they call such a man more naturally than what we call him," a Father?" 
for both Papa and Nonnus mean essentially this. As to the marvellous Döl- 
lingerian myth of Hippol),tus, the Antipope of Calistus, I have given a full 
account of this unexpected discovery in the Appendi.x to my Picture of Hip- 
polytus. -1854. 
t Bibl. Patl". tom. viii. ed. Lugdun.; Fabricii Hippo1. i. 225. 

 Döl1inger thinks the barbarous separation of "episcopi" and "Arabum me- 
tropolis" is not too bad Latin for a pope of the end of the fifth century: J confess 
what I have read of him in l\Iansi makes me still believe that he wrote a well 
stylicised Latin, rhetorical, hut not at all barbarous. But the best is that Döl- 
linger finds in these words an argument against my assumption of Hippolytus 
having been Bishop of Portus, but not at all against his own, that he was Bishop 
of Rome. Galasius, then, according to him, might ignore that Hìppolytus 
was one of his predecessors; but if he had been Bishop of Portus, how could he 
have helped knowing it? The Bosh"a blunder, ari
illg from the accidental juxta- 
position in Eusehius of Hippolytus and BerylIus, Bishop of Bostra in Arabia, 
goes on in the East by the side of another blunder which originally was nothing 
but an inaccurate designation given to Hippolytus by calling him Bishop of Rome 
instead of Bishop of the Harbour. This disjunction we find in the following au- 
thors (Döll. p. 91. sq.) : 
1. Presbyter Eustratius of Constantinople, in 582, a man of no eminent authority, 
quotes a passage out of the Book on Daniel by Hippolytus, the l\lartyr, and 
Bishop of Rome (Fabric. Hipp. ii, 32.) 
2. Leontius of Constantinople, and Anastasius Sinaita, of the beginning of the 
seventh century. 
3. Gcrmanus of Constantinople, beginning of the eighth. 
E E 3 
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which ought to mean OU1' great work: but as it exists in the special trea- 
tise against Noetus, we may suppose that this was the work which the 
barbarous copyist found mentioned. "Arabum nletropolis" is an unfor- 
tunate basis to build a conjecture upon; for it originated, like many 
others, in a misinterpretation of the passage in Eusebills' "Ecclesiastical 
History," which we have already examined. 
I rnay therefore safely sum up the evidence by saying, no ancient 
author makes Hippolytus an Arabian bishop; and all who name any 
place of his residence nlake him a Roman, bishop of the Harbour 
f 
Rome called Portus, opposite to Ostia. 
It requires a special knowledge of the confusion which began in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, and of the ignorance which prevails 
in many places at present respecting the earliest history of Episcopacy, 
and of the Church of Rome in particular, to understand how there can be 
anything surprising in the circumstance, that a Roman clergyman under 
Severus and Alexander could be called a presbyter, as a member of the 
clergy of the city of Rome, and could at the same time have the charge of 
the Church at Portus, for which there was no other title than the old one 
of bishop. For such was the title of every man who" presided over the 
congregation" in any city,-at Ostia, at Tuscull1m, in the other suburban 
cities. And what is rather c
rious, these cities have bishops now, as mem- 
bers of the presbytery of the city of Rome, with the body of certain presby- 
ters and deacons of which they form the governing clerical board of the 
Church of Rome. The relation of those suburban bishops to the bishop 
of Rome must, in a certain degree, have been analogous to that which, in 
later times, existed between the suffragan bishops and the metropolitan; 
but we know nothing whatever of the particulars. That a place like 
POl.tus must have had its own bishop, cannot of course be doubted, as 
even much smaller towns had their bishop: their city was called their 
diocese, or their paræcia, and the members of their congregation or church 
their plebs; from which word, in later times, was derived the Italian 
word pievano, or parish pripst. But in those times there existed no 
paræciæ in the sense of parishes, which is a corruption of that word 
There can therefore be no difficulty on this point; and he who wishes to 
know nlOre of it need only read his Bingham, and the authorities there 
collected. * The city of Rome made an exception as to parishes: for, as 


4. John of Damascus in his EcIogæ (about 730). 
5. Georgius Syncellus (end of ninth century), in his Chronicon, when treating 
of the year of the birth of our Lord (p. 315 P.), names, among other writers, 
" the blessed Apostle and Archbishop of Rome Hippolytus, and sainted 
l\Iartyr." 
'Ve have seen above, that, in its proper place, IIippolytus is designated by him as 
" Bishop of Portus, which is near Rome." Here, then, we have the direct proof in 
favour of our explanation: one and the same writer calls him Bishop of Portus, 
near Rome, and in a rhetorical passage he calls him Archbishop of Rome, which 
is still less inaccurate than the name of Apostle. Nor does Syncellus (or indeed 
anyone else) give his name in the list of the Popes of Rome, although he 
does give the name of Antipopes. Such being the nature of the e"ide
lce, of 
what use can it be to quote seriously later Byzantine writers who go on 111 that 
strain? 
I say nothing of the utter absurdity of that hypothesis itself. -1854. . 
· Origg. EccJ. lib. II. 
. xii. t. i. p. 171. sqq. First Carthaginian Council (of 
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it was not thought convenient to have two bishops in the same town 
(although Linus and Cletus had been co-bishops, according to the best 
authorities), there were fixed local centres frOln the ear1íest times for the 
Christian work and administration; and I have proved elsewhere that 
they were connected with the Regionarian divisions of the city. After 
Constantine these divisions had their churches, called Tituli or Cardilles: 
from which latter term the tiUe CardÙzalis for a parish priest is derived, 
a word which we know from the time of Gregory the First, about 600. 
That these primitive parish priests formed the governing clerical body of 
Rome, together with the Regionarian deacons, established for the service 
of the Christian poor and widows, is generally acknowledged: and there 
can scarcely be a doubt that the suburban bishops were connected with 
that body as assistants of the metropolitan. 'Ve know their modern con- 
stitution (since the eleventh century) *, by which the seven suburban 
bishops were declared the regular assistants of the pope, as "Cardinales 
Episcopi," -a constitutîon unintelligible, if it did not rest upon their pri- 
mitive connection with Rome; for Ostia and Portus were at that time 
miserable places, and had been so for centuries. This accounts also for 
the maintenance of the title of Bishop of Portus (Episcopus Portuensis), 
which is always given to one of the most eminent ecclesiastics of Rome. 
Kow this title, Episcopus Portuensis, is that given to Hippolytus by the 
most ancient authorities, including Prlldentius, as we shall see. The 
basilica of Saint Hippolytus at Portns is mentioned, as an object of soli.. 
citude and respect, in the lives of Leo III. and Leo IV., who, in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, restored and adorned it. t There is still the 
episcopal palace in the Porto of this day; and a tower near Fiumicino, on 
the spot where the branch of the Tibel" is traversed, is called Torre di 
Sant' Ippolito. 
His statue gives him the same title. This monument, I have said else.. 
wher
, cannot have been erected on the spot where it was found before 
the time of Constantine, who, as well as Galla Placidia, under Theodosius 
the Great, erected sanctuaries and buildings in the old Christian cemetery 
on the Yia Tiburtina, in a spot called Ager Veranlls.t But certainly it 
could not be later than the sixth century, from the form of the letters in the 
inscription. N ow this monument was found, as I have stated already in 
the first letter, just 300 years ago, in the spot which Prudentius has so 
graphically described in his (XI.) hymn on Saint Hippol.ytus; a hymn 


256), Can. 117.: "PetiJianus episcopus dixit, i'll, una plebe J anuarii colIegæ nosh'i 
præsentis, in una diæcesi, quatuor !)int constituti contra ipsum." In the third 
Carthaginian Council (397): ,e plebes . . . quæ ppiscopum nunquam habuerunt 
. . . accipiunt rectores, hoc est, episcopos." Nicephorus, v. ] 5., of Hippolytus: 
hÉpas 1T'apoudas 1T'PUE(]'Tc{,S, instead of the 
K"^r](]las of Eusebius. 
· Van Espen, Jus Eccles. Univ. t. i. tit. 22. S 14. 
t Liber Pontificalis, in Vita Leonis Ill.: "Leo III. fecit in basilica beati 
Hippolyti martyris in civitate Portuensi \'estes," etc. J n Vita Leonis IV.: "Leo 
IV, in eccIcsia beati Hippolyti mart)Tris quæ ponitur in insula Portuensi," etc.. 
t But it certainly may have been erected original!y else:w here , at Por.tus Itself 
most iikelv, in his lift'-time, durinO' the exile, or ImmedmteJy after Ius death. 
"
inkelma
n thinks it worth v of the 
ge of Alexander Severns. Döllinger makes 
besides the very judicious o"'bser\'ation, that as the Paschal Cycle goes. only from 
222 to 333, it is not likely that it should have been erected at a later period. 
E E 4 
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written in the time of Theodosius and Honorius, and of which I shall 
presently say more. It is here only necessary to mention, that Prudentius 
calls his residence "Portus, at the mouth of the Tiber." The statue 
found in that place represents a Christian bishop sitting on his cathedra. * 
He is identified as Hippolytus, first, by the representation of the Paschal 
Cycle, beginning with Alexander Severus, mentioned as his invention by 
Eusebius, and by almost all the authors who speak of him; and, secondly, 
by the titles of many of the works which the san1e authors ascribe to him 
ldeler t, with his usual good sense anù judgment, says, the paschal table 
there represented necessarily implies that Hippolytus was a man of the 
1Vest, and not an Arab; for it is entirely different from the Alexandrian 
Paschal Cycle used in the East. Eesides, the two Latin letters, SS (that 
is, Bissextus), used in the midst of a Greek inscription, prove the man a 
Latin. t 1Ve may therefore say that this statue, found in the very same 
ancient Christian cemeh'ry, which was visited and described under Theo- 
dosins as the place of rest of Hippolytus, the martyr and bishop, if it 
represents Hippolytus, as every body agrees, represents a Latin, and 
therefore the man of the Harbour of Rome. 
As to the age of Hippolytus, there are one uniform tradition and one 
uniform testimony. He is reported to have lived under bishop Zephy- 
rinus and Alexander Severu!?, at the beginning of the third century: his 
statue confirms this; and in the ten books which we have examined, he 
calls" his o\\"n tine" the period from the end of Victor till after CaUistus' 
death (ix. 1.). This book was evidently written after CaUistus' death, 
which took place in 222, and therefore in the first year of Alexander 
Severus. In this book he quotes several other writings of his; he 
speaks of long and renewed researches; he appears during that whole 
period as a man of weight in the presbytery. All these circumstances, as 
weU as the distance from Victor's death (198, the sixth year of Septimius 
Severus) to that of Callistus (about 222), which he speaks of as a cotem- 
porary, prove that that our book was written by an old man. The time 
of Commodus (188 to 192) is familiar to him, with all particulars of the 
palace and of the presbytery. 
It remains to be examined, when and where he suffered martyrdom. 
The chroniclers who mention his martyrdom place it under Alexander 
Severus. This, speaking literally, must be erroneous; for the Christians 
were singularly favoured and ptosperous under that emperor. But in the 
very year of the death of Ale:x.antler Severus (235), the persecution of 
1\laximin the Thracian began"; and the authentic lists of bishops of the 
Church of Rome, written under Liberius, state that, under the consuls of 
that YEar, Severus and Quintianus, bishop Pontianus and" HippoJytus 
the presbyter" were" transported to Sardinia, the unwholesome island." 
* I never thought I should be cornpelled to insist on this point. But some of 
my critics having passed over this circumstance with an ease not justified certainly 
by erudition. I challenge anyone to give an instance of any ecclesiastic, except a 
bishop, ever having sat on a cathedra, that is to sa)', a raised arm-chair. such as there 
are still found in the ancient Egyptian Basilicas at Home. A cathedra is for an 
eccl
siastic in the ancient Church fully as much an indication of the episcopal 
dignity as now the mitre and the crosier or ring. -1854. 
t Handbuch cler Chronologie,ii. 213. sqq. 
:t: See Franz, Elementa Epigra phices Græcæ, p. 351. 
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As this point is of great importance for the historical criticism of the 
account given by Prudentius respecting the martyrdom of Hippolytus, I 
will insert below the original text of the" Catalogus Liberianus," com- 
pared with the most authentic (not yet published) text of the "Liber 
Pontificalis," from the Neapolitan 1\18. discovered by Pertz, -a specimen 
of the criticism on the most ancient annals of the Church of Rome, which 
I have prepared. I add the corresponding two most authentic texts of 
the second recension, the" Catalogus Felicianus," and the V eronese text 
of the" Catalogus Paulinus." * 
It is scarcely doubtful that this presbyter is our celebrated author. 
For, as we have seen, everyone of the six or seven suburban bishops was 
member of the presbytery of the Church of Rome, and therefore, in a 
very succinct, summary list, such as that catalogue is, might be called a 
presbyter. Besides, after 
Iaximin's persecution, there is none before 
that of Decius in 2.30, in which nobody says that Hippolytus suffered; 
nor do any of his writings point to the time after Alexander Severus. 
'\Ve may therefore set it down as a well attested fact, that Hippolytus 
suffered martyrdom under 1\J aximin, in the first 
.ear of his reign, 236 of 
our era, or at all events before its close in 238. It is not surprising that 
we hear no further particulars about Hippolytus, if he died in that perse- 
cution: for we have scarcely any details about it. 


.. Catalogus- Liberianus, sect. iv. 
PONTIANUS, annis quinque, mensibus 
duobus, diebus septem. Fuit temporibus 
Alexandri a consulatu Pompeiani et 
Peligniani. Eo tempore N epotianus 
(1. Pontianus) episcopus et Hippolytus 
presbyter exules sunt deportati in insulam 
nocivam Sardiniam Severo et Quintiano 
consulilms. In eadem insula discinctus 
est iv. kalendas Octobris, et loco ejus 
ordinatus est Allteros xi. kalendas De- 
cembris consulil.ms suprascriptis. 


Catalogus Felician1ls, sect. vi. 
PONTIANUS, natione Romanus ex patre 
Calpurnio, sedit an. viii. mens. v. dies ii. 
l\Iartyrio coronatur temporibus Alexan- 
dri (sedit) a consuIatll Pompeiani et 
Peliniani. Eodem tempore Pontianus 
episcopus et HippolytllS presbyter exilio 
sunt deputati ab Alexandro in Sardi- 
niam insulam Bucinam, Severo et Quin- 
tiano consulibus. In eadem insula ma- 
ceratus et affiictus fustibus, defunctus 
est iii. kal. Kov. IIic fecit ordina- 
tiones duas, preshyteros v. diaconos 
v. episcopos per loca vi. Quem B. 
Fabianus adduxit navigio et sepelivit 
in cæmeterio Calisti yi:1. A ppia, die 
depositionis ejus ix. kal. Decembris. 


Liber Pontificalis, cod. Neapol. sect. vii. 
PONTLO\NUS sedit an. viii. menses v. 
dies ii. fuit autem temporibus Alexandria 
consulatu Pompeiani et Peliniani . . . 
in eandem insulam defunctus est iii. kal. 
Kovembris et in ejus locum ordinatus est 
Antheros xi. kaI. Decemb. . . Qui etiam 
sepultus est in cymiterio Calisti via 
Appia et cessavit episcopatum d. x. 


Clltalogus Paulin us, cod. Veron. sect. viii. 
PO
TIANUS, natione Romanus, patre 
Calpurnio, sedit annos v. menses ii. dies 
xxii. :::\Iartvrio coronatur. Hic fuit 
temporibus .Alexandri a consulatu Pom- 
pejani et Peliniani. Eo tempore Ponti- 
anus episcopus et Hippol),tus presbyter 
exilio sunt deportati ab Alexandro in 
Sardin!:Jffi insulam Bucinam, Severo et 
Quintiano consulibus: ibique maceratus 
fustibus, defunctus est vi. kaI. Novem- 
bris. Hic fecit ordinationes ii. presby- 
teros vi. diaconos v. episcopos vii. quem 
beatus Fabianus adduxit et sepelh-it in 
cæmeterio Catacumbarum. Cessavit 
episcopatus dies x. 
(On the expression Cærneterium Catacum- 
barum, instead of Cænwterium CaJisti, compare 
Roestell's remarks in the Beschreibung der 
Stadt Rom, tom. i. p. 374.) 
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Starting from this safe ground which we have gained, we can easily 
separate the historical from the mythical part of Prudentius' account of 
Hippolytus' martyrdom. 
Prudentius found his "
Iemoria," or chapel, in the catacolllbs of an 
ancient cemetery. Be calls the place (213, 214.) a spacious cavern 
(speeus), although too small for the people who on the festal day of the 
place came to visit it : 


" Angustum tantis illud specus esse catervis 
Baud dubium est, ampla fauee licet pateat." 


There can be no doubt about the site; for he says that by the side of this 
underground sanctuary was the great church in honour of Rome's proto- 
martyr, S. Laurentius (215. sqg.), of which he gives a description, and 
an accurate and historical one, as my article on this basilica in the 
" Description of Rome 0, has shown. * I have proved there that what he 
saw is the splendid church which now takes the place of the apsis, and 
belongs to the fourth century. By the side of this basilica the ruins of a 
church of St. Hippolytns were still visible in the seventeenth century. 
On this spot the episcopal monument of Hippolytus was found in ]551. 
I have proved in the" Description of Rome" that this was the place of 
the old Christian catacombs,- called" in AgI'o V erano," a locality on the 
ancient Tiburtine road. That Hippolytus' remains were deposited here, 
is attested by an authority greater. as well as more ancient, than that of 
the Spanish poet. The H Calendarium I.iberianum," of the year 352, has 
the following article on the anniversary festival of St. Hippolytus : 
IOIB. AUC. HIPPOLYTI IN VIA TIBURTINA. 
This indeed is the only authentic day connected with the history and 
memory of Hippolytus. Prudentius also says: 


" Si bene commemini, colit hune pulcherrima Roma 
Idibus Augusti, mensis ut ipsa vocat." 


'Ve are therefore on historical ground, as far as the locality goes, 
where the remains of I-lippolytus were deposited. But Prudentius also 
knows, that his residence was at the mouth of the Tiber, and at Portus 
(now Porto) itself: 


" Tyrrheni ad litoris oram, 
Quæque Ioea æquorens proxima Portus habet." 


He further knows that he had a flock, and therefore was at the head of an 
independent congregation or church, which, at that time, as we ha"e seen, 
always had a bishop as rector. Speaking of the venerable martyr, he 
says : 


" Plebis amore suæ mu1tis comitantibus ibat." 


'Ve have already seen that plebs is the term of the age for the people 
of a city, forming a diocese, and having a bishop at their head. 
.. Beschreibung der Stadt Rom, vol. ii. p.329. sq., iii. C. p. 312-327. (Church 
of S. Lorenzo fuori Ie mura.) 
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That Portus became a bishopric, distinct from the neighbouring and 
almost adjacent one of Ostia, may easily be accounted for by its im- 
portance and peculiar character, as being, since Trajan's time at least, the 
real harbour of Rome, and the place of abode for all the foreigners whOln 
commerce and trade brought across the sea to the banks of the T!ber. 
But there are, certainly, circumstances which we must regard as a 
poetical amplification of popular tales. As mythical we must consider 
the very rhetorical and far-fetched story, that the wicked prefect, hearing 
his name was Hippolytus, ordered him to be torn in pieces by horses, 
as Hippolytus was of old; which does not prevent the cruel heathens 
around from stabbing him into the bargain. Still such was the accredited 
legend even in the time of Theodosius. Prudentius found it painted on the 
wall of the sanctuary of Hippolytus, by the side of the basilica of St. 
Laurentius. Indeed it is quite clear that his rhetorical account is taken 
from this remarkable picture, which at all events represented the saint's 
body as carried away by furious horses, and the remains collected by the 
faithfu1. (123-174.) 


Exemplar sceleris paries habet illitus, in quo 
l\lu1ticolor fucus digerit omne nefas. 
Picta super tumulum species liquidis viget umbris, 
Effigians tracti membra cruenta viri. 
Rorantes saxorum apices vidi, optime Papa, 
Purpureasque notas vepribus irnpositas. 
Docta manus virides imitando effingere dumos 
Luscrat e minio russeolam saniem. 
Cernere erat, ruptis compagibus ordine nullo 
l\Iernbra per incertos sparsa jacere situs. 
Addiderat caros, gressu lacrymisque sequentes, 
Devia qua fractum semita monstrat iter. 
.l\Iærore attoniti, atque oculis rimantibus iballt : 
ImplE.'bantque sinus visceribus laceris. 
Ille caput niveum complectituri ac reverendam 
Callitiem molli confovet in gremio. 
Hic hurneros, truncasque manus, et brachia, et ulnas, 
Et genua, et crurum fragmina nuda legit. 
PallioJis etiam bibulæ siccantur arenæ, 
Ke quis in infecto pulvere ros maneat. 
Si quis et in sudibus recalenti aspergine sanguis 
Insidet, hunc omnem spongia pressa rap it. 
Nee jam densa sacro quidquam de corpore si1va 
Obtinet, aut plenis fraudat ab exseq uiis. 
Cum que recensitis constaret partibus ille 
Corporis integri qui fl1erat numerus: 
Nee purgata aliquid deberent avia toto 
Ex homine, extersis frondibus et 
copulis: 
l\Ietando eligitur tumulo locus: Ostia linquunt: 
Roma placet, sanctos quæ teneat cineres. 
II aud procul extremo culta ad pomæria vallo 
J\Iersa latebrosis crypta patet foveis. 
Hujus in occultum gradibus via prona reflexis 
Ire per anfraetus luce latente docet. 
Primas naroque fores summo tenus intrat hiatu, 
111ustratque dies limina vestibuli. 
lnde ubi proO'ressn facili nigrescerE.' visa est 
o . 
Kox obscura, loci per specus amblguum ; 
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Occurrunt cæsis immissa foramina tectis, 
Quæ jaciant claros antra super radios. 
Quamlibet ancipites texant hinc inde recessus 
Arta sub umbrosis atria porticibus : 
Attamen excisi subter cava viscera montis 
Crebra terebrato fornice lux penetrate 
Sic datur absentis per subterranea solis 
Cernere fulgorern, lurninibusque frui. 
Talibus Hippol),ticorpus mandatur opertis, 
Propter ubi apposita est 3ra dicata Dco. 
IlIa sacramenti donatrix mensa, eademque 
Custos fida sui rnartyris apposita, 
Servat ad æterni spern Judicis ossa sepulcro ; 
Pascit item sanctis Tibricolas dapibus. 


170 


Besides that picture, Prudentius found a tradition, according to which 
the venerable martyr had at o'ne time followed a doctrine disapproved by 
the bishop of Rome, but died professing the Catholic truth and his attach- 
ment to the Cathedra Petri. This account must bave been true, so far at 
least as the first part is concerned; but it certainly is inaccurate. The in- 
dication of the time is not correct, although it. points clearly enough to 
the historical truth. The poet says: 
Invenio Hippolytum, qui quondam schisma Novati 
Presbyter attigerat, nostra sequenda negans. 
Now Hippolytus is never brought into contact with Novatianism; and 
even when he wrote that book, in which he refers to many other preceding 
works, Novatus was not above the horizon. Hippolytus' historical horizon 
closes with the Callistian branch of Noetianism. Novatus' heresy can- 
not be placed earlier than 245; the year which Epiphanius, in a very loose 
manner, gives as that of Noetus and Noetianism, directly against all his- 
torical evidence. But Novatianism, which followed uþon Noetianism had 
the same rigorous tendency (though more strongly brought out), which was 
advocated and urged against Noetianism by Hippolytl1s. In speaking some- 
what inaccurately of JIippolytus' controversy with the Bishop of Rome, one 
might designate him as a friend of Novatianism. Of course Callistus rose, 
with the reaction of the Church against this heresy; and blame remained 
attached to the preYÎous opinions of the martyr. In the course of the 
fourth century, those petty school-quarrels lost their interest, and those 
unedifying family scandals were studiously covered with a veil. 'Vho 
would speak, at Rome, of Callistiars? and how few, out of Rome, knew 
that nickname P 'Vhat is, therefore, more natural than that Prudentius 
(or the popular tradition before him) should make the violent opposer of 
a bishop of Rome, who would not act upon the rigol1r lately exacted by 
Novatus, a cotemporary and friend of this heretic? 
But if it is contrary to the rules of sound criticism to maintain the exact 
historical truth of such details, in an account by a Spanish poet, like Pru- 
dentius, it would be still more uncritical to consider, for that reason, the 
whole account as mythical, in spite of such historical eddence in its favour. 
The story could never have orignated, unless there was historical truth at 
the bottom: who otherwise, under Theodosius, would relate so disagreeable 
a fact? especially when recommending the saint (as Prudentius does) to 
the devotion and invocation of his orthodox diocesan, Valerian, bif3hop of 
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Cæsaraugusta (Saragoza), a historical person, known to have sat in a 
Spanish council in 38]? Besides we now know there was good reason 
for the Roman hierarcy to disavow the doctrines professed by Hippolytus 
in his dispute with the bishop of Rome, and at the same time to connect 
his heterodoxy with Novatianism, rather than with a s
'stem once patron- 
ized by two successive bishops. 
Thus, by separating the two elements in Prudentius' account, we find 
every statement cleared up as to Hippolytus' country and station. As to 
the time of his martydom, the question is, whether and how we can re- 
concile the fact of his transportation to Sardinia, at the very beginning of 
the reign of l\Iaximin, with the account of his bloody martydom. l\laximin 
seems to have intended to l'emove from Rome all the friends of Alexander, 
whose household consisted in great part of Christians. This having been 
accomplished by the banishment of the bishop of Rome and of Hippolytus, 
it is not likely that he should afterwards have added the sentence of death 
to. that of deportation. Besides if there is any truth in the story which 
Prudentius, in the reign of Theodosius, found painted on the wall of 
the chapel erected over by the side of the tomb of Hippolytus in the 
catacombs, Portus, not Sardinia, must ha\'e been the scene of his martyr- 
dom. Now it is very difficult to believe, that this account is without 
any foundation, as the person and his place of abode are so entirely his- 
torical. But I do not see why Hippolytus may not have been permitted 
to return, after the death of Pontianus in September, 236, and then, con- 
tinuing his zealous activity at Portus and at Rome, have been sentenced 
to death for new offences. In this way there is no contradiction between 
the two stories; and the origin of the representation on the wall of his 
chapel, at farthest about 150 years later, is accounted for. :Kobody re- 
ports that Hippolytus suffered martyrdom under Decius (249 - 251), 
which in itself would be most improbable, as we have not the slightest 
trace of his having lived till that time. As to the story of the martyrs at 
the mouth of the Tiger under Glaudius Gothicus (268 - 270), the date 
is as mythical for a man who calls the end of the second century his own 
, time, as the whole nature of those fabulous " Acts," which were published 
at Rome towards the end of the last century, in a work of which I 
shall soon have to speak.* 
The next question is the date of the removal of the remains of Hippo- 
lytus to that ancient Christian cemetery, near the resting-place of the 
'Vestern protomartyr, St. I.aurence, where Prudentius saw his sanctuary. 
Ko\V if that removal took place (as is very probable) in the time of 
Constantine, we may safely affirm that about the same period, certainly 
not much later, the statue was erected to him, which we now admire in 
the Vatican Library. It may be still earlier; it cannot be later than the 
sixth century t. This statue therefore is older than the famous bronze 
statue of 81. Peter, in the basilica of St. Peter's at Rome, which 


* Ideler, Handbuch, ii. p. 214. no. 4. The title of the work is, "Acta l\Iar- 
tyrum ad Ostia Tiberina sub Claudio Gothico, ex l\1 S. cod ice regiæ bibliothecæ 
Taurinensis." Romæ, 1 '795, fol. 
t I have, in a preceùing note, expressly said that there is no reason to prevent its 
having been erected at Portus during his own life-time or immediately afterwards 
and the statue bears, as 'Vinkelrnann says, the character of that tirne.- 1854. 
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is a Byzantine work of the sixth century, and necessarily an entirely 
ideal statue. Thus, in the statue of Hippolytus, we haY'e the most ancient 
Christian portrait of a historical person, a very respectable work of 
ancient art, and a venerable Christian monument, representing the most 
eminent writer of the Roman Church in his time. But it also preserves 
two valuable records of antiquity, - the Paschal Cycle, and a list of 
the martyr's writings, both engraved on the episcopal chair on which 
Hippolytus is seated. 
As to the Paschal table, I must refer to Ideler's excellent and con- 
clusive examination * for the proofs of' its being' a very imperfect 
contrivance. Although calculated for a period of 112 )-'ears (7 times 16), 
it is so faulty, that it must have been abandoned very soon. This 
imperfection is not surprising at Rome. At -the time when the Greeks 
understood the art of making very accurate sundials, and even astrono- 
mical calculations, the Romans very confidently (and, I doubt not, very 
pompously) erected their trophy, the Syracusan dial, upon the Comitium, 
without the slightest notion that the united omnipotence of the senate and 
people of Rome could not make a dial transplanted to another meridian 
-do its duty. If then, in the age of Alexander Severus, amidst the gradual 
decay of science and literature and art, which stares us in the face at 
every step in that period, Hippolytus tried courageously, but failed, we 
can only say that (in spite of his Greek ancestors, and his character as an 
apostle of the Gentiles), he was a true Roman. 
So much for the Easter table of Hippolytus. But we have more to say 
about his writings. 'Ve have to examine the list on the monument, along 
with the catalogue which ancient writers give of his works, and with the 
quotations occurring in the "Catenæ Patrunl" and similar Greek com- 
pilations. 'Ve have besides to inquire, how far \'"e find in them the spirit 
and language of Hippolytus, the presbyter of the Roman Church, the 
bishop of the Roman harbour at Portus, the martyr under 1\laximin, and 
the writer of the work "On all the Heresies," now before us. In doing 
so, I hope I shall be able to vindicate the g.enuineness of some of the 
works of l-lippolytus already known, as well as to give additional proofs 
of his having been the author of the book on the heresies. I hope also 
to gather some characteristic features for the picture of his character and 
of his age, which is to conclude my letter. 
I shall divide the works of Hippolytus into four classes, - polemical, 
doctrinai, chronological, exegetical. l\Iy quotations will refer to the t\\:o 
folio volumes of }'abricills (Hanlburg, 1716), the only edition of this 
neglected author to be had single. Gal1andi's edition, in the second 
volume of his "Bibliotheca Patrllm" (Venet. 1760, fo!' tom. ii. p. xliv- 
xlix. and 411-530.), is a better arranged reprint of Fabricius' most clumsy 
and ill-diO'ested book and contains occasionaIly the correction of a 
(:) , . 
misprint, and even one new fragment, but no collation of manuscrIpts, 
and no original criticism worth naming. It is, like the rest of the work, 
a compilation, in the conventional manner of the seventeenth century
- 
great in small things, tolerable in those points which are of some relatIve 
importance, perfectly insufficient, and often decidedly absurd in the m?st 
important. Since Gallandi, nothing has been done for the text of IIlp" 
to IIandbuch, ii. p. 222. sq. 
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polytus as a whole. Interesting new materials, however, have been 
collected by the indefatigable Cardinal Angelo 1\Iai, to whom the literary 
world owes a lasting gratitude. As these new fragments are dispersed in 
the volumes of the vast Collectio Vaticana, I shall treat of them in an 
Appendix. But I have here to mention some fragments contained in a 
book which I was unable to find in the British l\Iuseum, and the know- 
ledge of which I owe, like that of so many other rare works, to your 
incomparable library, my deal'est frienù: I mean the "Acta 1\Iartyrum 
sub Claudio Gothico" (Rom. 1795, fot). 
The anonymous author (Episcopus Cyrenensis, a bishop in parl'ibus 
infidelium, and, according to 
Iai, l\Ionsignore de l\Iagistris) takes these 
" Acta 1\Iartyrum," of course, to be genuine, although they had long been 
condemned by all critics of note; and consequently he assumes Hippolytus 
to have suffered martyrdom about 26:> or 2G8. But this is the most venial 
of his fancies. He invents a whole life of St. Hippolytus, based upon 
conjectures which have not the slightest foundation, criticising Cave and 
even French writers all the time with considerable learning for their 
uncritical assertions and suppositions, But the most shameless part of 
this fiction is, that he regularly quotes parts of the text of Epiphanius, as 
the words of Hippolytus, assuming that he copied Hippolytus literally in 
his article on l\Iarcion (Hær. xlii.), and in all those about heresies on 
which Hippolytus had written or might have written. This book is a 
good specÏnlen of that monstrous sort of lying literature, where truth is 
trodden under foot, in order to enthrone old fictions and impostures, 
aggravated and multiplied. It is in a laborious and learned manner, 
what those works on the life of St. Philumena are in an humbler way. In 
thrm, as you know, a life is constructed out of the inscriptions on three 
bricks, exhibiting her name, with the palm-twig and the anchor, those 
well-known Christian symbols. Christian remains were found in my time 
in the catacombs at Rome, with a vial, containing what is called blood, 
but what in fact is the deposit of the wine used at the communion, in a 
loculus or excavation, the mouth of which was shut up by those three 
bricks. These remains having been said and attested to work miracles, 
books were written (I possess two) relating that Philumena, now the 
fa\"ourite female saint of the South of Europe, then the daughter of a king 
of Greece in the time of 
Iaxentius, was taken prisoner with her father 
after his defeat by the Roman emperor near the shore of the Adriatic. 

Iaxentius (the story goes on) proposed to marry her, being enraptured 
by her brauty, but, when she refused him, ordered her to be drowned with 
an anchor tied to her bod v, So much for the name and the anchor. The 
anchor having, of course,"' done its duty by sv;irnming upon the surface of 
the spa like a cork, the tyrant ordered the saint to be beheaded, which was 
done accordingly: thereupon her remains were deposited in the catacombs, 
after some drops of her blood had been preserved in the vial. flere you 
have the utmost made of three bricks and a vial. 
This is a brutish kind of imposture, amid the noonlight of publicity in 
Europe: but have we not had just as impudent lies in France under 
Charles X. (remember the letter of the Yirgin 1\Iary to the }'rench 
nation); nnd are we not bure of having others of the same sort before the 
end of 1852? Now the method of the anonymous bishop, the author of 
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your book, is not substantially different, and indeed only' an exaggeration 
of that employed in the great reactionary assault of false learning upon 
such truth as is thought dangerous. It is even more dishonest: for it 
induces the reader, for a while at least, to believe that there is some 
reason for what is assumed; whereas there is none, no more than for the 
story concocted out of the three bricks. 
I beg your pardon, my dear friend, for this digression; but it is really 
time that we should guard aganst a new rococo edition of this hypocritical 
method of mixing up history and fable, issuing from Paris, in which the 
old fable reappears, seasoned with romantic poetry and Eome speculative 
phrases stolen from Görres, the father of these hybrid compositions which 
defy truth and confound the conscience. And where are the learned men 
among the clergy of France, who can moderate and repress such 
attempts? 'Vhere is a Ruinart? 'Vhere is a Bossuet? And Letronne 
is dead! 
To return to the new materials which this bishop in pa'rtibus injidelium 
has been brought together, he refers to his sclledæ for more than he 
communicates; and much of that may be a mere fiction: but he gives 
(p. xli v. ex cod. 1\188.) a different recension of the passage in the book 
on Antichrist respecting Dan. vii. 7. (the kingdom of iron), and a more 
complete Greek text of the commentary on the Psalms. I shall note 
in the proper places whatever I think worthy of remark in this folio 
of 500 pages. 


A. 


HIPPOLYTUS' POLEl\IICAL WORKS 


I K ' ,.. r, ", 
. UTa 7Tauwv alpEuErov E"'E"IXO
. 
Against all tile Heresies; or, Refutation of all the Heresies 


Ten books: of which the first four give an outline of those speculative 
systems of the old philosophers, from which the heretics of the first and 
second centuries had mostly taken their speculative ideas; principally, 
therefore, of the writings on physical philosophy, and whatever refers to 
cosmogonic constructions. Of these four books we already possessed the 
first among Origen's works; and we find that a great part of the fourth, 
with the middle of which our manuscript begins, is extracted from Sextus 
Empiricus' work against the tnathematical (or dogmatical) philosophers. 
Sextus Empiricus was an older cotemporary of Hippolytus, and wrote 
under Commodus. As he was a Gentile writer, Hippolytus took out 
what he could use, in order to give the Christian reader the requisite 
materials without the necessity of recurring to a heathen writer. The 
first book is not extracted from any work that we know. Diogenes of 
Laerte's book cannot have been published till after Hippolytus' death. 
At all events, the extracts which Hippolytus gives in the course of the 
later books, as well as in the first, from the works of the Greek philo- 
sophers, leave no doubt as to his having studied ancient philosophy at its 
sources. These first four books were probably distinguished afterwards 
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from the rest as "The Philosophumena," a name Hippolytus gives him.. 
self to that introductory part. * In judging of the title of the whole 
work, we must not forget that aïpHJlt;; in good Greek is the proper term for 
a philosophical school. The tenth book might seem to contain, in the form 
of an epitome, the earlier, succinct treatise of Hippolytus on the same 
subject, to which he alludes in the first. t 
'Ve have established that the book treats, as Photius says, of exactly 
thirty-two heresies; and we have also shown that the method of enu- 
merating them was not so much simply chronological, as genealogical. 
Having gone through aU the details of each article, which have any 
bearing on this subject, I will now render the truth of my assertions 
evident by two tables. The first will exhibit a summary view of the 
series of heresies contained in the" Great Refutation," compared with 
that in the tenth book; the second table will show their genealogical and 
chronological order. 


I. 


CO::\IP_\RATI\rE TARLE OF THE THIRTY-TWO HERESIES IN TIlE "REF(J- 
TATIOX," ÅCCORDI
G TO BOOKS V. TO IX., WITH THOSE I:!\ THE TESTU 
BOOK. 


EOOKS Y. to IX. 


BOOK X. 


II. 


A. Tlte Sects of tlte Ophites. 
Book V. 
I. ^
aassênes (Ophites) calling them- 
selves Gnostics: pp. 94-123. 
Peratæ (Eubæans? Transcen- II. Peratæ: pp. 315. 16-316.48. 
dentals? or II ebrews - from 
Heber?): pp. 12
-!S8. 
Setltians: pp.138-147. III. Sdltians: pp. 316.49-318.20. 
JI.l.<itinialls (from J lIstinus the 
G Hostic): pp. 148-159 


I. J.Yaassênes: p. 314. 1-15. 


III. 
IY. 


D. Simon and ralentinlls, and tlte 
dualistic Valentillialis. 


Book YI. 
V. Simon. the Gittean: pp. 161- IV. Simon: pp. 318. 21-319.50. 
176. 
VI. Valentinus: pp. 177-19H. V. Valen tin w; and his school: pp. 319. 
VII. Seclwdlls: p. 198. 8 lines, Iren. 51-S20. 73. 
VIII. Epiplwnes: pp. 19R-199. 9 
Jines, Iren. Other Yalentinians, 
8 lines, Iren. 
IX. Ptolemæus: p. 199. 16 lines, !ren. 
X. Colarbasus (l
ft out in our text). 
XL JJIt11"clls: pp. 20Q-221. Iren. 


* The passage in which this designation (the only one that ought to be u')ed) of 
the word Philosophumena occurs, is llefut. vi. H.: 'AÀÀ' El Kal 7rp6npov lKKHTat ócp' 
1rfJ.wv Èv ,..oî
 fþtÀOlTo<þovp.ÉvotS 11 M
a 'HpaKÀEhov, ùÀÀá Î'E 
OKfî 7rpOlTUVU7ro.po.x87jva& 
Kal vûv. The passage referred to by Hippol)"tus is in the first book of the Philoso- 
phumena (p. 10. ::\1 ill. ).-1854. 
t I give up this conjecture, as it is so much more probable that the succinct 
treatise was a separate Syntagma.-1854. 
VOL. I. F F 
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XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. 
XVI. 
XVII 
X VIII. 
XIX. 


XX. a. 
b. 


XXI. 


XXII. 
X XIII. 


Bw,ilides and the Basìlidian Gnos- 
tics, ]JJ.lrcion and ti,e .1.11arcionists, 
the Ebionites, 'j'/u:OJotia'JIS, and 
lVicolaites. 


Book VII. 


Basilides: pp. 225-244. (His 
SOil Isidorus: p. 230.) 
Saturnilus: pp. 214-246. 
Iren. 
Jl,Iarcioll, pp. 246--253. 
Prepon: p. 253. 
Carpocrales: pp. 255-256. 
Iren. 
Cerinthus: pp. 256, 257. Tren. 
TIle Ebioniles: p.257. 11 lines, 
Iren. · 
Theodotus of Eyzantium: pp. 
257, 258. 
Theodotus the Trapezite. 
Theodotus the ,1\IelcltisedeJûte: 
p. 258. 8 lines. 
Nicola1.ls and the Nicolaitans: 
p. 258. 8 lines, Iren. 
Cerdo: p. 259. 8 line.., Iren. 
Apelles: pp. 259, 260. . 


VI. Basilides: pp. 320. 74 - 322. :33. 
V 1 I. JUS/iUllS: pp. 322. 3 t - 324. 33. 


D. TI,e Docetæ, JJIonoinms, ti,e IJlonta- 
'ltists, and their cotemporaries. 
Book VIII. 


XXIV. 
XXV. 
XXVI. 
XX VII. 
XXVIII. 


XXIX. 


XXX. 


The Docetæ: pp. 261-268. 
IJIonoimuso' pp. 269-273. 
Tatian: p. 27
3. 41ines, Iren. 
Hermogenes: PI'. 273, 274. 
The Quartodecimanso' pp. 274, 
275. 15 lines. 
The .J.llolltanists: pp. 275, 
276. 27 lines. 
The Ellcratitcso' p. 2ï6. 
I ren. 


VIII. The Docetæo' pp. 324. 75- 
325. 11. 
IX. lJIonoimuso' pp. 325. 12-326. 
38. 
Tatianus: p. 326. 39-44. 
Cado } pp. 326. 45- 
lJIarcion. -327. 66. 
Apelles: pp. 327. 67-81. 
Cerintltus: pp. :327. 82-328 
96. 
X V. The Ebionitrs: p. 328. 98-1. 
X V I. 'ThcodotllS of Byzantium: p. 
328. 2-13. 
X VII. The lJIdcltisedeJâtes: pp. 328. 
14-329. 18. 
The J.1Iontanists (Phrygialls): 
p. 329. 19-33. ... 


x. 
XI. 
XII. 
X III. 
XIV. 


E. 'TIle Noetians and Elclwsaites: Ap- X VI II. 
pendix about tIle Jczeisll Seets. 
Book IX. 


XXXI. The Noetians (Callistians): 
pp. 279-292. 
X XXII. The Elclwsaitcs: pp. 292- 
296. 


XIX. 


XX. 
XXI. 


II. 


The Noetians. (Ca1listians): pp. 
329. 34-330: 60. 
Hermogenes: p. 330. G I -64. 
The Elchasaites: pp. 330. 65 
-331. 78. 


GENEALOGICAL A
D CIIRO
OLOGICÅL TAßLE OF TIlE THIRTY-TWO 
HERESIES. 
I shall give the chronological and synchronistic dates according to my 
cc Chronological Tables from St. Pet('r to Origen. H I have divided these 
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tables into epochs according to the ages succeeding each other in the 
series of the seven generations of men, which occupy the time from St. 
l>eter to the death of Origen : a period of 
25 years (from Pentecost 29 of 
Ollr era, to 2j-t), which in fact represents seven age's, or seven genera- 
tions of mankind. I have chosen this form of marking the epochs for 
two reasons. First, I believe that, by a universal law, all religions 
develope themselves primarily according to the succession of individual 
lives, both in the traditions respecting facts, and in the form of the ideas 
connected with them. In the spcond place, I find that, in the hi3tory of 
Christianity, this development by natural 8ges extends to seven genera- 
tions, tal
ing a generation, in the ordinary accC'ptation of the worù, to 
denote a space of about the thil'd part of a century. I consider this 
division therefore as the most natural, and the leading individualities of 
each age as the safest" landmarks for the history of that first great ppriod 
of our ecclesiastical history. Down to the death of Origen, there is a 
marked epoch in every generation. .After that time an entirely new law 
of de\'elopment begins, no longer according to the leading individualities, 
but according to that development, of which the elements are the masses, 
and the ages periods of national life. 
The epochs or ages, according to my tables, are the fonowing: - 


Th.e .first age. (29 to GS: I I Tlte age of St. PeÜ,r and St. Paul, 29 to 70; or from 

ero.) Peter and James to Pücr and Paul: from the 
fir!:.t Penteco:,t to the death of the two leading 
, apostles (65), and the dE:stI uctiOll of J erUS:.lICIll 
CiO). 
Tlie second age. (G6 to 100: I T.'te age of St. J}hn and of Clemens, from il to 100: 
Domitiall.) I the last apostle Ct98) and the first historical bishop 
I (Clem
'ns, from 78 to 86, or to the 5th year of Do- 
mitian ). 
The tlrird age. (101 to 1 
8: TIle age of Ignatius and Basiliries: Ignatius under 
Trajan and Hadrian.) Trajdn (t10B): and the first apologists and Ba- 
silide'i under Hadrian. Growing cOIN
iousness of 
the Christian sacrifice as the act of redeemed hu- 
manity, and growing idea of episcopacy as the re- 
presentation of the fi'ee individual conscience, by 
the side of the collective conscience of the dders 
and of that of the congregation. 
TIle age of Polycarp and Justin, and of Vulentinus and 
1\lurcion. Settling of the Canon. Gnostic phi- 
losophy, and Christian literature. H!Jginus (128- 
131) and Pius (132-149). 
Tile age of Irenæus, Victor, and Tel'tu'lian, in the "... est, 
and of Tlteodotlls, PuntænllS and Clemens, in the East; 
or the end of dualism, and the beginning of Catholic 
science. Anicetus (152-163), Soter (164-187). 
Victor (188 -198). ::\lontanism begins about 15;. 
The.çixth age. (199 to 230: The age of Hippolytus, or triumph of Catholic science 
Severus, Caracalla, and and the hierarchy. Hippolytus' earlier writings. 
Alexander Severus.) Zepllyrilllts (20()-
18), Cullistus (
19--22
), 
and Urbanw. (223 -230). 
The age of Origell, or last attempt to reconcile scrip- 
tural Catholic science and the ecclt'siastical svstem. 
Hippolytus' 13.t('1' writings. I'olltiunu<; (231-=-235). 
,!<llbirLkiUS (2
6 - 250), and Cùrnclius (25) -253). 


I 
I 
Tlw fourth ngc. (129 to 162: 
Hadrian and Antoninlls I 
l'ius.) I 
TIle jiftlt age. (163 to 1 98 : 
.Marcus Aurelius, Com-I 
modus. Elagabalus and I 
Septima Severns.) 


The seventh age. (231 to 
254: l\Iaximinus, Gor- 
rlianus, Phi]ippus A 1'abs. 
Decius, Gallu.., Valeri- 
anus.) I 


F F 2 
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According to this frmne the thirty-two heresies range thus in the 
history of the Church:- 


THE SECTS AND THEIR WORKS. 


The Ophites. I.-IV. 
The Gospel of St James-Psa1ins- 
npO&'O''TELOV - Paraphrasis Seth - Ba- 
ruch. 
Simon and his school (l\Ienander). V. 
'R p.El'á7l.7J ò:rrócþo.O'Ls. 


Valentinns. VI. Extracts (froID the 
Sophia ?) 


The School of Valentinus, wit1} the ex- 
ception of Theodotus: or the dualistic 
Valentinians, 
S
cundus. VII. ' } 
Epiphanes. VIII. 
Ptolemæus. IX. 
Colarbasus. X. 
1\Iarcus. X I. 


The Basilidian School. 
Easilides. X I 1. Extracts. 
Isidorus, Basilides' son. XII. 
Saturnilus. XIII. 


The ,J/arcionites. 
1\1al"cion. XIV. 'AlI'TL7rapo.6ÉO'En. 


Prepon. XIV. 


The Sects whiclL aclmowledged one God 
and Creator of all, but maintained that 
Jesus had been, a simple man. 


The Carpocratians. XVI. 1 
Cerinthus. X YI I. . 
The Ebionites. X VIII. J 


Theodotus and the Theodotians. XIX. 
XX. 
These Sects were influenced b!Jl'{icolaus, 
father of the 
N;colaites. XXI. 
Ceròo. XXII. 


Apelles. XXIII. Extracts. 


THEIR PLACE IN 11lSTOR Y. 


Section I. GllOStiC Sects. 


Origin in the J ohannean age, before the 
Gospel of St. John was written be- 
tween 70 and 99. 


Simon belongs to the first age (27 to 
65). 
l\Ienander taught his doctrine at An- 
tioch, in the second age. 
Valentinus taught towards the end of the 
third, Ignatian, and the first part of 
the fourth, his own age. 


. Valentinians of the fourth and fift11, or 
Irenæan age. (157-187.) 


Basilides taught in th(> third, Ignatian, 
age, about 120 or ISO. 
Saturnilus in the same, and in the fourth, 
or Valentinian age. 


l\Iarcion at Rome; fourth age, about 
1 gO to 150. 
Prepon; fifth age, about I60
 


Section II. Eûionitic and 11li.rcd 
Sects. 


A. Eûionitic Sects. 
. The second or J ohanncan age, as to the 
beginning of these sects. 


B. Mixed Sects of Gnostic and Ebiollitic 
principles. 
Theodotus of Byzantium, in the fifth, or 
Irenæan age. (Victor.) 


Cerdo taught at Rome about 1:32 (fimrth 
age), and had influence upon l\Iarcion. 
Apelles, disciple of 1\Iarcion, fifth, or 
I r
næan age. 
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The Docetæ. XXIV. Extracts. } 
l\lonoimus. XXV. Ep. ad Theo 4 
phrast. 
Tatian. XXVI. 
II ermogenes. X X V I I. E x tracts. 
Sects orth'Jdo:c hoth as to God and to 
Christ, bnt with some error in otlter 
points. 
The Quartodeciman
. XXVIII. 
The l\1ontanists. X X I X. 
The Encratites. X X X. 
The Noetians (Callistians). 
Extracts. 
The Elchasaites. X X X I I. E x tracts. 


The fifth, or Irenæan age. 


Section III. Ecclesiastical Sects. 


} The fifth age. 
XXXI. The Noetians, fifth age, the Callistian
, 
sixth age. 
The Elchasaites
 the sixth age. 


It results from this list, that the work proceeds on the whole chronolo... 
gicaUy; but that Hippolytus has combined this method with the genea- 
logical. fIe gives first the Gnostic, and then the Ebionitic systems, 
which indeed is the only reasona1Jle division of the old sects. The third 
section comprises the sects, orthodox both as to the Father and the Son. 
In each of these sections the order is chronological. Thus Hippolytus 
takes first aU the Ophitic sects, then Simon ism, then Yalentinus and all 
purely dualistic Yalentinians. Having gone through aU of them, he takes 
up Basilides, an author rather older than Yalentinus, but. whose disciples 
were much influenced by Yalentinianism. After having treated of the 
Basilidians, he proceeds to 
Iarcion, whose 
ystem partakes somewhat of 
both Valentinus and Basi1ides. One would have supposed that the article 
on Cerdo, who taught at Rome before 
Iarcion, would have preceded, and 
that on .A.pelles, 
Iarcion
s disciple, would have immediately followed 
that on his master. Indeed, this ìs the arrangement chosen in the tenth 
book: its having been abandoned for that in our " Great Refutation," 
proves that the author must. have had systematic reasons for the change. 
The article on Cerdo, according to the chronological principle, precede
 
that on Apelles: but both are discussed only after all the Ebionitic 
systems have been treated. This seems to me a ground to assume, that 
there was a mixture of Ebionitism in these two 
Iarcionites, as one of 
whom Cerda may be considered, on account of his connection with 
l\Iarcion, the man of his age. This brings us to the twenty-third heresy. 
From XXIV. to XXVII. we have sects which evidently were tainted with 
Yalentinianism, but started from points different from Yalentinus and 
from each other. They seem to be in the right chronological order rela- 
tively to one another. 
The third class of the sects which rose before I-lippolytus' time, were 
three immediately preceding him. The 
Iontanists are the second of the 
three: their beginning cannot be placed ('arlier than 1.")7, nor later than 
167: they belong, therefore, to the fifth or Victorian age; and we ha \"Ð 
no reason to doubt that the two others did 80 likewise. 
Then came the sects of his time, that is to say, of the sixth age in thei1- 
chronological order. For the Elchasaites appearl'd only (at least on the 
Roman horizon) after Calli
tus, as bishop, had c
tablished the school tjf 
Noetus as his o\Vn. 


l' F 3 
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In these thirty-two articIc
 we have extracts from fifteen works at 
least, of which seven ha\'e titles: all unknown. The tenth book is that 
earlier succinct treatise which is mentioned in the first book. It com- 
prises twenty-one heresies: the beginning and end are the same as in 
our work. 
Dr. Bernays, of the University of Bonn, the ornament of the philolo.. 
gical school of Ritschl, at my desire, in a critical letter addressed to me, 
hag treated this point, together with others, which his profound know- 
ledge of Heraclitus and of the ancient writers, and his ingenious sagacity 
generally, have suggested to him. I am sure when you read it you will 
be delighted with the critical talent and judgment dispbyed in this h)Ji- 
stohl CTitica. 
Before I proceed to the review of the other polemical writings of Hip.. 
polytus, let me recapitulate tbe titles of his own writings, to which he 
tefers in the course of the" Refutation." 
1. Other books (ËTfpm !);bÀOl) of a chronographic nature; for in them 
he had given the names of the seyenty-two nations (C)'I}): x. 30. p. 331. 
2. 1lEeì Tijr; TOV 7r{(VTÒJ; oÌta{a.r;: x. 32. p. 33-1. 
3. J\I,,,pò
' Àa{:.vpo,eor. 
I ha,'e treated of the last two -in my preceding letters, and shan return 
to all three in this review of his works. 
The result, then, of an impartial criticism of the works attributed to 
IIippolytus seems to be, that, with the exception ùf the apocryphal works, 
recognised as such by the fat}wrs of historical criticism in the last cen.. 
turies, all the others are of undoubted genuineness. They unite external 
and internal evidence in a greater degree than most of the writing
 of the 
earlier fathers. The external evidence of the writers on ecclesiastical 
history is in many cases supported by a reeorrl engrayed upon an official 
monument, representing Hippolytus seated as a Li
hop npon his cathedra. 
The internal is an unmistakable identity of style and of thought in aII, 
:Iud in many of them a striking reference to the age in which the author 
lived. Even the smaIIer fragments recei\'e a new light and a fresh 
interest from the discovery of the" Great l{efutation ;" and this work 
tigain could be proved to be by Hippolytus, from the many points of coin- 
cidence in its style and contents with his other writing's and fragment
, 
ìf it did not carry 
ufficient proofs of its authenticity in itself. 
I siall take this opportunity of submitting to yoU a few observations 
on the idea of a new edition of the works of I-lippolytus, which is now 
brCOllle indispen
abl('. 
The edition of Fabricius, reproduced with slight variations by G3IIandi, 
is not only incomplete, but ill digested and scarce. The text of the 
" Refutation" is scarcely readable, and, in all respects, ill its first child.. 
hood. Until corrected by an able scnolar of the critical school, the 
fragments contained Ín it will be unintelligible for the greater part, as 
were those restored by Schneidewin and Boeckh. I have before tIle 
emendations by Dr. Bernays, which 1'fO\"C to me not only that they can 
be restored, but that there are other ancient fragments not found out by 
the editor. 
The edition which ought now to be prepared should consist of two 
volumes. The first would contain the text of the "Refutation," esta- 
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blished upon a collation of the Paris manuscript; the second would unite 
all the other works, with the spurious ones as an appendix. 
The materials for this second ,>olume are principally in the noble 
libraries of Paris, Rome, and Turin. 'Ve owe to the learned editor of 
the" Refutation," 1\1. E. 1\liller, the long wished for" Catalogue of the 
Escurial :\Ianuscripts;" I am afraid that they will not help us much.* 
Let us hope, my dear friend, that the generosity and zeal of the Cla- 
rendon Press will not allow this opportunity to pass for superseding the 
edition of 18:>1 by a nlOre complete one next year. 
I have established abo,>e, upon the evidence of Photius, and of Hippo.. 
Jytus himself, th
lt the author of the treatise on the" Canse of the Uni.. 
verse" is also the author of the book called" The Little Labyrinth." I 
shall now proceed to a more accurate exanlÏnation of this book, of which 
we have important fragments. 


II ( 0 ' A p' e K ',... ' A ' f, "\ ' 
. fLtKpo
 aevpH' o
 or, aTa T})
 pTéJUJJl)O
 alpfa-S(f)')' ^O"/o.
. 
TIle Little Lab!f1'ìntlt; or, Treatise against tile l-Jeresy of Artenw. 
The second title is given by Photius (c. 48.), who believes Caius the 
presbyter to be the author, and evidently takes it to be a different work 
from the " Little Labyrinth." But, as the subject of the U Little La- 
byrinth" is stated by all the authors to be the refutation of this very sect, 
and since Eusebius (H. E. v. 28.) quotes ,passages from it as against that 
heresy, it is clear that both are titles of one and the same work. Eusebius 
evidently did not know the author. The book appeared after the" Trea- 
tise on the Cause of the Universe," fOl. the authorship of this book was 
recognised in the" Little Labyrinth," as Photius relates. t The doubts 
respecting the author of this treatise, and the obscurity in which Hippo- 
lytus' life and writings were purposely invoh'ed, explain the confusion. 
,. The "Catalan-ue des i\hntl<;crits Grecs de la Bihliothèone de l'E"curiaJ, par 
E. l\liller" (1)ar./""\1848, 8vo.), contains the foI!awing indica'Lions respeding Hip.. 
palytlls :- 
1). 315. Cod. 169.: IIippolyte sur h un du monde. 
466. Cad. 511. fol 145-15
.: IIippalyte 1rEpl T)]S crVJ.lTEÀE{as 70Û KÓcrP.UV, 
pubIié par Fabricius. 
474. Coù. 5
4. fot. 85-89.: IIamélie sur Ia fin du momle et sur l'.\.l1ti- 
clHi
te, pal. St. Hippolyte. . . 
523. l\1arcellini vd IIippolyti sive potius incertl Epitome tcmpormn ab 
orhe candito usque ad annum vicesimlllll. IIeraclii impcl'atoris clim con... 
subtibus et indictionibus et a1iis cognitione dignis. 
3GI. Cod. 445.: Extr.1Ït de la Chronique d'J-Jippolyte sur la Yicrge :i\1aric. 
[S
c p. 49j. cod. 570.] 
101. Cod. 50-1. No. 7.: E
trait théologiqu p tiré des P
res tEl que Dioùare, 
Hippohte, Severin, etc. 
4
1. Cod. 564: fol. 90, 91.: Extrait de Ia Chronique de St. IIippoJyte incip. 
'IáKwgos Ó ryEJ.6f,J.EVUS. 
492. Cod. 564. fal. 206-215.: Extrait de Ia Chronique de St. t-lippolyte 1(> 
Thébain sur Ie!' òisciplcs du Seigneur. 
495. Cod. 570. foJ. 12ï-lS
.: Extrait de la Chronique ùe St. HippolJte sur 
]a Viero'e. Fahrie. B. G. vii. 187. 
513. Titulus 
atenæ in Proverbi
l Salomon is, Proverbiorum liher et in emu 
catenæ sanctorllm patrum BasiJii, Hippolyti }>apæ Romani, Origenis
 l'tC. 
t I have in this sentence corrected a mistake respecting the febti,'e age of thc<;
 
two worlts.
18S4. 
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Routh (Reliq. Sacra ii. 129-134. 141-157.), has, with his usual judg- 
ment and learning, illustrated the three fragments which Eusebius has 
gÎ\?en us, and is evidently inclined to pronounce it a work of Hippolytus.* 
Those fragments concern the here
y of the school of the first and second 
Theodotus at Rome. As writers of that sect, besides Theodotus-un- 
doubtedly the elder, or great Theodotus-they name Asclepiades, Henno.. 
philus, and Apollonides. The name of Artemo does not occur in those 
fragmentsò It is true; Eusebius says, the book was written against the 
Artemonic heresy; but this does not prove that Artemo lived and taught 

t Rome in the time of 
\..lexander Severns. In the first of these fragments 
Hippolytus treats of the assertion of the Theodotians, that Zephyrinus 
had adulterated the doctrine of the Church of Rome. To this he replies, 
first, that Scripture, the primitive Christian psalms and hymns, and the 
ecclesiastical writers, from Clemens the Roman to Irenæus, were wit- 
nesses against them: and secondly, that, if Victor, as thpy asserted, had 
maintained the true doctrine, he was the bishop who had excluded Theo- 
dotus, the father and chief of their sect, and that he had done so for his 
having taught that Christ was a simple man. He confirms this assertion 
in the second fragmertt, by the history of Natalius (perhaps the Cæcilius 
Natalig in the dialogue of l'linucius F
lix), "who became a public con- 
fessor of the truth (óp.O^oyírn]ç) nut long ago, indeed in our o\\"n time." 
AscIepiades and the second Theodotus, both disciples of the elder Theo- 
dotus, seduced him to become their bishop, with a saláry of I jO denarii 
(7l. IOs.) a month. Now what happ('ned? Something, says the author, 
which might bave made àn impression even on Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Angels of the Lord came one night and beat him, rather unmercifnIIy; 
which so affected him. that he ran in sacI{cloth and ashps to Zephyrinus, 
and oh his knees besought, not onlJ7 the bishop, but the clergy and laity, 
displaying the stripes of the Jashes, to show him l1lercy and forgivcness. 
He ,vas reeeÌ\'ed with some difficulty into the Church. 
In the third fragment the author says, th('se heretics were givcn to 
speculation, and studied geometry much, admiring Eucliù, Aristotle, and 
Theophrastus, and almost worshipping Galen, who died only about the 
year 200; but made light of the Scripturcs, declaring son1e of them to be 
spurious, and chang-ing - or, as they 
aid, correcting - the text of others 
without the authority of ancient nlanuscripts: he adds, that some even 
rejected the Old Testament aHogcthei'. 
This statement has been made by tne Tubîngen sc11001 the basis of what 
I 111ust call a novel. The church of Romc is said to have ignored the 
Gospel of St. John, and repudiated the doctrine of the Logos, till the cnd of 
Victor's ('piscopate () 98 after Christ); an incredible assertion, which they 
endeavoured to strengthen by the gratuitous, and utterly untenaùle propo- 
sition, or rather fiction, that the primitive Roman congregation consisted 
aimost exclusively of Jewish and J lldaising Christians. 
Neander has refuted this assertion, and shown how little the frag-ments 
vf the "Little Labyrinth" warrant the system built upon them
 But he 
admits that there is Romething to be explained, - tbat some fact is re- 
ferred to not known to us, and which must ha\Te happened under Z('phy- 
rinus. (I{ircheng. i. 997.) 
* I have given t11e tlxt in the .\n.a1l'cta I. in its pb('e...t-1854
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This a Lright example, how the finding out of what we do not know ig 
the first step to the di
covery of the truth. 
The explanation of that unintelligible assertion is now before liB: fot' 
we know the fact implied in the account. 
Zephyrinus found in his Church, as the prevalent doctrinal tendency, 
that ß[onotheism which we call1\Ionarchianism. The distinction b2twecn 
the Father and the Son was very nlarked, the monotheistic principle 
being concentrated in the Father. The Eastern distinctions between the 
'Vord and the S011, and between Jesus and the Christ, were rather kept 
in the background as useless or dangerous. But as Rome could not cease 
to be the centre of the world, so it became that of Christendom. All new 
theories were sooner or later di:-cussed there by their authors, or by a dig. 
ciple; and generally they were repudiated and rejected, as they seemed 
to endanger the general e('clesiastical system. It was therefore really an 
important change, when Zpphyrinus inclinf'd to the 
oetian 8peculations, 
which we know he did at the instigation of Callistus. "\Ye see also that 
the author of the" Labyrinth" ùoes not contradict the assertion of the 
Theodotians. In this respect he turns the tables upon them, by asldng how 
Yictor could have favoured them, if he expelled Theodotus fl'om the 
Roman congregation. 
Thus the unknown fact implied in the accounts, and which :Keander 
sought after, is given to us, and the whole most satisfactorily explained. 
But, my dearest frienel, may we not say also we have here another proof 
of the hollowness of the Tubingen novel? The formula of Callistus is 
sufficient to pl'ove this. It is, as we have seen, essentially that of Koetus : 
and the system of :Koetus presupposes the whole development of the 
struggle against Gnosticism, which began before the death of St. John, 
and was afterwards carried on hy the Catholic Church unùer the banner 
of the doctrine of the Logos. All that. there is of truth and reality in the 
account of the struggle between Judaising Petrinism alld rationalising 
Paulin ism, was well established by the great critical s('hool in which 
Schlciermacher and Xeander, 
itzsch and Rothe, are so eminent: what 
has been added by the new Fchool has no truth in it. It runs against the 
first. principles of historical criticism, both as to chronology and as to in- 
ternal considerations. 
As to the authorship of this remarkable work, the author of our great 
wOl'k on the heresies sars that he is the writer of the H Treatise on the 
Universe." This also settles the question respecting the relative dates of 
the" Little Labyrinth" and the" Refutation." The three works were 
written in the following succession: - 
First., the treatise on the" Cause of the Uni\ erse," to which the author 
of the " Labyrinth" as \'-'ell as of the" Refutation" refers as his: 
Secondly, the" Little Labyrinth," the author of which said that he 
wrote the" Cause of the Universe" : 
Thirdly, the "Hefntation" itself, which we know to be thp work of 
Hippolytus, and in which the authorship of the" Cause of 1he Univcrse ,", 
is acknowledged. 
Now the writer of the" Little Labyrinth" speaks of the times of Zephy- 
rinus as of his own, only just past. It must therefore ha\Te been written 

ither unùer CaUistus, or U rbanus, the bishop in the time of Alexander 
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Se\'crus. The first is evidently impo
sible, if one considers the author's 
position in regard to Callistus ; nor would he have spoken of Zf'phyrinus 
"as not long ago." Everything, therefore, induces us to believe that 
the "J..ittle l..abyrinth" was wL"itten under Urbanus (223 - 230). For 
tho " Refutation" must have been composed after Callistus, because he 
is treated as one belonging to history (see in particular ch. x.), ùut 
certainly st:ll under Alexander Severns, after whose death in 235 IIip- 
polytus was imnlediately banished. The title is strangely supposed to 
refer to the entangling of the hen'tics by reasoning: it evidently alludes 
to their errors, which entangle the mind of the simple Christian, and out of 
which a sound refutation disentangbs him. Thus our author says in the 
opening of the tenth book: "The labyrinth of the heresics has not been 
brokcn through by force, but opened sÔlely by argumentation through the 
power of truth."* 


III. IIpòs- N 07]TÓV. 
Against Noetus. 
The Greek text is printed, in the edition of Fabricius, t. ii. p. 5. sqq., 
frOlD a Vatican manuscript (compare i. p.233.). In this 1\IS. the work bears 
the title (evidently framed by a copyist): 'Of-J.lÀÉa 'J7ï7ïoÀúrcv tÌ
' Iljv Ú
O)HJW 

olFoV TWÓÇ. And the Latin translation of Tllrrianus is inscribed: "Homilia 
de Deo trino et uno, et de mysterio incarnationis, contra hæresin :lXoeti." 
Both are evidently later designations. But the book is a homily, or a 
sermon, whether really preached, or written in that form. The conjecture 
of Fabricius, that it was a part of the lost work on the heresies, is now 
untenable. But I hope to show that the Confession of Faith contained in 
this treatise is so like the one with which our work concludes, that the 
juxtaposition of the two would by itself pro\"e the identity of the author. 
I give this juxtaposition without any other comment. The parallelism of 
both is naturally limited to what I have called the first and second articles 
of IIippolytus' Confession: for the treatise against Koetus was particularly 
directed to the point of the Incarnation (the second article) : and we must 
not forget that the conclusion of the book on aU the heresies is principally 
intended to excite men to bf'come godly and godlike'. 
The exposition of those two articles comprises half of the whole homily 
(ch. 9. to the end). It is impossil)le not to recognise in the preacher the 
same author who wrote our work. Of course the style is more rhetorical, 
the exposition broader, and the whole is directed against one point, the 
Noetian heresy; whereas the writer of our work had to cOlllpress his 
thoughts on the subject into as few words as possible, and had to direct 
his energy towards encouraging men to accept the divine wisdom and love 
offered to them in Christ, and to become like God, as Jesus had been. 
There is even, if I am not mistaken, in a passage of our homily, a de- 
cided allusion to the injustice of ZcphYl"inus and CaIIistus, of having called 
him publicly a ditheist. Treating of the relation of the Logos to the 
Father, according to St. J ohu's first verge, the author says (ch. 14.): 


* Tòv Àag{rp!v8ov TWV C1.1pÉu(wp où ßlq. OLC1.pÞfJ
avTES, 9.ÀÀà P.ÓJlCf tÀÉ
XCf àÀ7]8da.5 
OUII&.}J.EL oLaÀúUC1.VTES. 
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" If then the ".,. ord is with God, being God, why then (some one might 
say) dost thou speak of two Gods? As to myself, 1 do nut speall of tu'o 
Gods, but merely of One: only I establish two persons (TrPÓ(J'(OJIW), and as 
the third (not person, but. simply number three), the Incaruation (oilCo- 
vOJlla), the grace of the Holy Spirit." * 
I win merely add that the very introduction of both the Confessions of 
Faith is strikingly alike: - 


Against an the Heresies: beginning of 
book x. 
Tòv J....abvpwÐov TWV a;pÉ(jEwV ou ßiCf 
tWPP;/
LU''TEÇ; ùÀJ....à p.ó
'tp f.ÀÉYXt[1, ciÀl]- 
fEíaç; lvváflEt lWÀvaal'TEç, 7r P Ú (j L It E l' 
È ïr ì T1j V T ij ç; ù À I] Ð E í a t; à 7r Ó Ò EL 
 LV' 
TÓ'TE ì'lÌp TijÇ 7rÀá1'1]ç; iJlTEX1 1 a (J'01 Lap.aTa 
åa{'aTtlTa r; aVEpll1l'i/aE 7"(tt È íTEÌ 0 r ijç; åÀ1)
 
(Úll!; ÕPO!; 
7néHx(Jff, etc. 


Against Noetus, i. 8. 


'E;;-EIOlj ovv ijl
111C(lì 0 X01]TÒ!.' áJ'a'TÉ- 
rpa7C'ïal, È.ÀeWf!EV Èïrì TljV'Tijt; 
å.Àljefiat; àr.ÓÒH
Lll, 'íva (J'v(J'T;/a(oJ- 
f.!
v njv åJ....l]'::flav. 


I will now give thE' text, omitting what is not essential, and premIsmg 
only that I do not think there is more than one interpolation in the text of 
tbe treatise against Koetus. I mean the passage in chap. 14., where the 
introduction of the Holy Spirit not only disturbs the whole connection of 
ideas, but puts Hippolytus in opposition with himself, by making him call 
the IIoly Spirit the third person ("!Jé(flÙ7ïOJ-). I have therefore marked 
these words as spurious, by placing them between asterisks. 


Refutation. 
X. 32. ÐfÒ
 EIç; Ó 7rpl-;jTOÇ; lCaì ILfÎJ'Ot; 
"ar cl7ïéf11nùv hOL/]nk lCaì td'pwç, (J','ry.. 
tPOVOII t(jXfJI ovêh" ob xáoç; /ir.Hp01', 
oi,X vZ"tVP åf!ÉïP1JTOI-I 
 yijll (JupplÌv, ov
 
á
pa T.i'

'oJ', ov 7.Vp 
f.PllÒll, oú í7vEî'fW 
ÀE7ï'TÒI', ov
 oz'paJ1ov flEyáÀov I\lHlVÉ((11 
POP;}]V. åÀÀ' 
v fh. pÓl'ot; EaVTtjj, ôç 
::
^';rUlç l ioí1]f1f. Tà. óVTa OVIC óVïa 'irpÓ
 
UP01', 7rÀljll VïE ,V-ÉÀ11af 7ïOlEtV l:"Ç; fP...EI- 
ro
: tVJI n-;jv 
aop.É1IlÙV. . . . . . . . . . 
33. Oí;TOÇ; ov
, P.tIVOÇ; "ai lCt'Lïå 'ilán"'wv 
OEÒ!.', AÓYC1 J 7ïpiVïOV 
 I'J'01} "E ì!. It ïroYH'
'\ì 
OV J....ÓY01', (
Ç; cþtV1";1', åÀÀ' h'(uí9Erov rov 
iïaJJ'TÒÇ ÀOYLap.ó1 1 . 'fOVT()1 ' fLÓJ10V ir ÓJ'- 
7(VV 
yÉ1'}'a' rò yàp Òl l az,Tò
' Ò TIanjp 

", l; oJ TÒ YUl11l/eijl'm Clinov TOlt; Y'. 


Against Noetus, 
(c. 9.) Elç 8còç, (')11 oblC ItÀÀoOev 
:ïl- 
yn'l
(J'
o
'él', áCEÀfoì, ij UK) T(-;j}J åYHtJV 
ypa
 wv 


(c. 10.) ÐéÒÇ; 1l<
l;OÇ V;-;áPÀW1J I..-aì 
flJ]ðÈv ËXlVV Éavnfj (J'úYXpOVOJ', f.bovÀí/Pl] 
/Cóap.oJI ..daal. '0 ICÓ(J'P.01' t1'1'OI1('Eir, !:f- 
Àí](J'Gç; TE lCaì 
eey
áflEJ'OÇ; Èr.oí 1] af1', c; 
7mpavïíICu 7mpÉ(J'r1] rò yevófH1'OJJ l
Ç; 
1j6'ÉÌ\1}f1E]" aVTapICÈç; ovv -lí
Ûv f(J'T( ftóvov 


* The expression oÌ1wvop.{a is difficult to translate. See the passages in Suic
r. 
He gives an instance of oìlCovop.la 
lppJ)"ing 
pecificalJ}. to the manif

tation of the 
Holy Spirit. It here applies equally to the II
carnation uf the Eternal 'Yord in 
C'hri...t, and to the action of the Holy Spirit upon the helieyer", in the Church. 
The funrlamental idea of ollCoJlop.la i<; always the di,.ine dispcnsdtÌon of God's saving 
grace amongst mankind.-1851. 
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OX TIlE" REFU .rATION OF .ALL lIEIlESIES." 


"OTE l1Èv 3'ÉÀfl 7rOLEÌ, ÖTE òÈ f.v8vpfÏrm 
nÀEÌ, ÖTf êi cþGíYYfTUL lwwí'fl, ÖTf. 
7ì"ÀÚCTCTEL CTorpí
E'rUl. 7iáv.a yàp Tà ywó- 
Jlf.J.'a òtà Àóyov ,wì CTorþíaç TExvÚ
ETar, 
Àoytp ftfV ICTí
<"V, CToçiC} cÈ lCoCTfLL7JV. 'Eiroí- 
'laEV ovv w!: -qOÉÀ1]CTEV, eEÒS yàp 
v . . . 
T<;)v ÒÈ YLVOP.ÉV(J)V ÚPX1JYòv lCaì aVJ1- 
govÀùv lCaì È.pyåT1JV 
yÉ1JJllf AÚ'}'oJ', öv 
AÓY01 J Ixwv fV iavnp úópaTóv TE óvra 
Tflj ICTI
OP.ÉVtp ICÓafLfl) opaTòv 7i()LEÌ, 7rpO- 
ïÉpav C;wJI1j v rpefyyóp.E1 J or;, ICllì ç wr;; ilC 
cþWTÒ!: YE1 J l'WJ', 7rpOij
EV Tfi lC.iCTH KÚPW1', 
TÒV í'Cwv 'JOVJ', aVTrt JlÓVff! 7rpónpov ðpu- 
TÒV V 7råpxov.a Tép ÎÈ ['U/OpÉVflJ lCóafl
 
áópaTov ÓJlTa, ópaTòv 7i"OLEÌ, ömvr;; luì 
TOV 
o.JJijl'UL iêwv 0 ICÓCTfLo!: UWa
VUL [V- 
l J I,ep' (II.) Kaì OVTLv!: 7rapif1TaTO aVTc,) 
rTEpOr;. "Enpol' lÈ ^Éy<vl' ou èúo efOÙr;; 
.\É }'(J), àÀÀ' L
r;; C;w!: JK cþ<oJTÒÇ, 11 L
r;; V(IVP 
è
 7rJ/yijr;;, 
 L

 å.'CTlva Ú7rÒ liÀíov. tJ.í,- 
vaJlLr;; yàp pia .q flC TOV "av.òç, TÒ ÒÈ 
7ïåv IIaT1ìp, l.
 Ol.
 eVl l aflLr;; AÓYJr;. ot 1 rOr;; 
èÈ No;i!:, ôr;; 7i"f)O(;à!: i.v KÓUf1f[J 
lEi,wVTO 
iialr;; ewv. IIåvTa Toívvv l1' av'Tov, 
at.:TJr;; òf. pÓJJo!: ft.: IIaTpó!:. 
N()f!o!: wpí.t1eJ} 
n:t ôuwíwJ.' àll
P{;:;JI f.7ïå- OL
TOÇ èÈ ;Öwlav l'ÓPOV Kat ;rpotþíJTar;, 

'WefV. "Eyywv Ji.uwv lLà TOV r.pOELpr;- I\aì t;oì'r;; lid 7rvd'pato!: àyíov Jj"åY'WlJ"fV 
pÉJ'ov ]\I wi;aÉwç, ÚJ'òp:ì!: fUÀa"
OV!: ICed TO['TOVr;; ipeÉ:}'t:aaGllr; Ö7rWr;; nir;; 7rUTpfpaç 

wpÙoûç, l J ÓP.()!: {
pi
fTO 7rÀ1lpr/!: CTffL'JIÓ- ôVJ'ápE<ùr;; njJI ú7ro7ivoiav ^açóJ.'Tfr;; niJ J 
ItJFO
 ,mì êuwlOaJJ."lr;. Tà (Jì 7råVTa dovÀ,jv Kuì TÒ f!!fÀ11p.a TOI; IIaTpòç Ka. 
iWL/\:El ó Aóyor;; ó 8wv; Ó 7ïPWTÓYOVOS raYYfiÀlvmv. 
n ' - If '''' , (12 ) , , , , 
l1TpOr; 7. at l..', "1 7rpO HV(jJ;Opov cþ{ùa'l o por; . Ev TOVTOfr;; TOf1 ' l!V 7rO,'LTH'Ó- 
cþlöJ1i r . NEiiHïCl (Íf
UIOL åJ'èpf!; Yf y Él"]VTUl pfJlO!: Ò Aoyo
 È.tþeÉYì'fTO 7íf.pì ÉavTo:;', 
f;';íÀut OWtl' OJTOL 7íporþJjTUL ICÉRÀllvTat liê1} yelp aVTò!: iavTov lCijpV
 iyÉ1'ETP, 
"" , \."\ "\ , ,"\ "\ ' . 8 ' 
na -;-0 7rPO;)(llVHV Ta flfl\,,-OJ'Ta. . OEI n' II I') JJ flE"I\OJl'ra Aoyov lþalJ'Ea UL fV 
ål'(}pW7íOI!:. 


'J'O/Cf1'OLl;. Aóyo
 iív È.v avrcp cþÉp<vv TÒ 
B-fÀHV TOV YfYf.VllJ}ICÓTOr, OVIC cÏ7iHpO!: TijÇ 
TOV IIaTpòr; fvvoia!:' i;pa yàp Tép ÈIC TOÎi 
"yEvvilaaVTOt; üpOE
.oEÌ1J, 7r'pWTÓTO
Ot; TOV- 
TOU Yl:VÓfLf.1 J Or;; cþ(JJVlj (t. stWl'
JI) *, ÉXf.l 

JI iavTcp Tà!: È.v "p 7raTpLKé;J 
VV01Iel:iua, 
Ú'r::Éar, íJeEV ICf.ÀfVOVTO"; IIuTpò!: yíJ 1 fa9cu 
ICÓf1flOV TÒ KaTà Ëv Aóyo!: Ú7rfïEÀEÌTO 
lIPFm...wv 8fcp. 
"OCTa 1jÐÉÀJ]t1EV, 
7iOiH ð 8fÓr;;. 


. 


TOVTOV 
lCaì eEÒ
') 
KÓCTfw
 i
 
i.moÉXETUL 
KTíua!:. 


o .Aåyo
 fLcJJ 1 or;; i
 aVTOV' C!Ò 
oVCTía v7rápy'<ùv ewv. .0 oÈ 
o1jvfVÓr;;' OIÒ ov eE()!:' 01.1 TOÇ 
Kaì ÀÚ<JL1'; ön ßovÀf.Tm ð 


EiòÉVa.t ön uVYXP()JJov Ðwv ovèÈv 7rÀljV 
aVTû!: 
J', aVTÒr; ICaì /-,óvo!: WV 7ioÀv!: 
v, 
OVTf. yàp cÏÀoyor; OVTf. åaorþot;, OVTf. åôv- 
vaTo!:,ovTE åbOlJÀf.VTOr;; ljt., 7råVTa lCaì 1;v 

v o.urrjj, aVTÒr;; lCaì ljv TÒ 7rãJJ. ön 1}8i.- 
ÀJlfiEV, lCaew!: 
 
É^"1}af.v, gCfL
f. TÒV Aóyov 
aÍ1TOv ICaLpoìr;; wpLafLÉvoL!: -;rap' a V Tf;, CL' 
Oll Tà 7ïål J Ta i ïrOil}f1fV. 


* The parallel passages in the treatise against Noetus confirm this emen- 
riation. That cþwvh and 7rpW'TÓ'TOKOS belong together, may be seen from the paraIJel 
words (chap. x,), wpo'TÉpav cþwvi}v cþ8eYYÓj..I.fVor. But there is also a parallel expre
s- 

ion in the Refutation itself (x. 33. p. 33G.); ó AÓ"Ior ð ÐfOV ð WPWTðYOJlOr 1f'o.'TpÒS walS. 
?j 7rpÒ ÉCA)(np6potJ fþwurþópos fþwvfJ. 
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t 0 U .Aóyot; È.fþOÉ.YYETO, ðL' ClVTbJV 
TWV 
óywv (t. 
Éywv ðL' aÚTwv) f.7n- 
(1.pÉ
(ùV TÒV lÍv8pw7roV f.K 7rClpa
oih;, ov 
ßiQ- åváYICr,
 ðov
aywywJ', å
À' hr' 

EV- 
8Epil/- È.ICOVUí.'p, 7rpOmpÉuH lCaÀwv. TOVTOV 
TÒV .Aóyov iv VUTÉpOLt; [KalpOLt;] å7iÉ- 
(JTE

EV ð IIanjp olJlÛn ðLÙ 7rPOI!Ji1TOV 
À(l
EÌv, ov UICOTELVwt; ICT}Pv(j(JÓflEVOV V7rO- 
: voÛa8aL S-É
wv, å

' aVT01}fì lþavEpw- 
eijvm' TOVTOV TÒV .Aóyov [åíTÉ<TTE
ÀEV ] 
(t. TOVTOV 
Éy(ùv), ïva ICÓ<TflOt; ðpwv lV<T- 
Wïï1]O-ÿ oi'le È.vTEÀ
óflEVOV ðuì 7rPO<TWíTOV 
I 7rpOcþ1]TWV, ovn CL' åyyiÀov lþo-govvTa 
'I/;VX 1 j1', å
À' aVTòv 7rapÓVTa TÒV 
EÀCl
'l}- 
ICÓTCl. 
TOVTOV tYVWflEV f.1C 7raprHvov (J("()PCl 
àVHÀT}
óTa ICfll TÒV 7r((
mùv åvepwíToV 
lLà ICanJÎjt; 7r
á(JEWt; 7i'Hþop1]ICÓTa, 1.v ßitp 
cui 7ráuT}t; 'tiÀLlCíat; È.
T}ÀVeÓTa, ïva r.å<TY 
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(] 4.) Ei ÒÈ ovv 0 .AóYOt; 7rpòt; TÒV 
SEÒV, SEÒt; boW, Tí. OVV (tþi]<THEV åv TIt;) 
ðvo ÀÉyut; 8wvr; (t. OVV 
iJaHEV åv nt; 
ÔVO 
ÉYHV 8wvt;); lvo /Ûv OVIe ipw 
SEOV
 ù}o..X ÌJ Ëva, 7rpÓUWíTa èÈ ÒVO, oilCo- 
vOflíav li Tpín1V, njv XåpLV TOV åyíov 
ITVf.VpaTOt;. IIaTljp pE-V yàp E1t;, 7rpÓ<T- 
WíTa ÒÈ lvo, ÖTL lCal 0 Yióç' * TÒ li Tpi- 
TOV TO üywv IIvUJfla.* IIan}p È.vTiÀ- 
ÀETal, .AÓYOt; å7iOTE}o..Û, 1'1òs ii CEíICJlVTa& 
CL' OU TIanjp 7rLUTEVETW. OîlCovoflíat; 
<TUflrþwví.a UVVåYETaL EÌt; 
J!a 8f.òJ', fit; yåp 
tunv 0 8EÓt;. '0 yàp ICf.Àf.ÍIWJI IIanjp, 
ó lÈ v;raKovwv l"iò!.', TÒ N. (JVVETí
ov líywv 
fIvEvfla. .0 wv IIanjp f.jTì 7ráVTWV, Ò 
N l'iòt; ðLà íTáJITWV, TÒ èÈ líywv IIvEvfla 
È.v 7rã<TLV. "A
}o..wt; 7E ffva SEÒV JlOpirraL 
luj ÒVVåP.Eea, 
àv fllì ÕVT(ùt; IIaTpì lCaì 
ri
 lCal åyíCf' fIVEVflan 7rLUTEVU(ÙflEV. 
'lovcaioL flf.V yàpÈ. èó
auav IIaTÉpa, å
À' 
OUK 1}vXapíUTT}<TaV, 1'iòv yàp OVIe È.7rÉ- 
Y1 J waaJl. :\Ia8T}Taì È.7rÉyvw<Tav Yiòv, å
À' 
OUlC Èv IIvEvflan åyí(p, CL' Ô ICCÙ 'tjpvíJ- 
<TaVTO. 
He then quotes different passages; 
amongst others John xvi. 28:- 
.AÉYEL yåp ovnùt;' 'Eyw ilC TOV IIaTpòç 


ij
eOl', lCaì 1í
(ù. Tí li i<TTLV TÒ i
ij^eoJl 
fie TOV fIaTpòt;, å
À' 1] ò Aóyot;; Ti èÈ 
TÒ t
 aVTov YEVVT}eÈV, å"AA' 1] IIvEvpa, 
.0VTÉUTlV ð 
\óYOt; ; 
(17.) nL<TTEV<TWflEV o[,v, flaleápWL åCE).... 
rþoì, lCaTà njv 7rapáêo<TLV TWV 'A7íO<TTÓ
WV, 
ön 8EÒÇ Àóyot; å7T' ovpavwv leaTij
tEv 
EÌt; njv åyíav 7rapeÉvov :\Iapím J , (va uap- 
l\:(tJeEÌt; È.
 aVTijç, 
a-gwv ÔÈ Ka11þvx,}v TJjV 
åvGpW7ríVl1V, 
OY'IC'tjV ðÈ 
Éyw, YEYO
'W!: 
1råVTa ö<Ta È<TTlV åvepw7rot;, È.ICTÒt; å/wp- 
Tíat;, U(
u{J TÒV 7i'EíTTWICÓTa, lCaì åcþ9ap(Jí.UJJ 
åVep(
íTOLt; 7rapå<TXP TOLt; 7rL<TTEVOV<TtV fit; 
TÒ õvofla aVTov. 'Ev 7rã(JLV obv år.Olt::;_ 
ÔUICTm riflLv Tik å
1J8Eíat; 
óyot;, ön Elt; 
ÈUTìv ò IIaT'tjp, OV 7rápE<TTL Aóyoç, Ct' ov 
Tà ...åvTa iíToí'/<TE1J. ÖV V<TTÉpOlt; Kmpoìç, 
lCae(
t; E'í iraflEv åVWTÉpW, à r.ÉaTEIÀEv Ò 
ITanjp 7i'pòt; u(ù.'fJpíav åVepWíTW1'. 01
- 
Tot; è,à VÓflOV lCllÌ 7Tpoq;1Fwv f.1C1/PVXeT} 
7rapE<TúflEVOt; Eit; TÒV I\:Ó<TflOV . . . . o'J.Ot; 
íTpOEÀ6'WJJ fit; lCÓ<TPOV SEòt; È.v (J(
flan iq a- 
VEpw8'l}, åv9pw hOt; TÉ.ÀEW!; 7ãpoEÀE' (
J" OV 
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1/XUclçt avròr; vópor; YE'll7] r ii Kaì (jIC07rÒV 
rÒJI 'ièwv åv8pW7rOV 7rã(j(V áVepl
1fO'!.' 
i7rlôfi

1 1fapwv*, #cai CL' aVTOV iXÉ.ì'
{' 
ön /-11/òÈv È1fOí7](jEV Ó 8EÒr; ïrOV7]PÓV. . . . 
"Ivll êÈ foj Ënpor; 7rap' 1íflã
 VOflL(jf)i7, 
lCaì #CLÍfLaTOV inrÉ.flHVE, Kaì 7íELvijv 'IjfJÉ- 
ÀI/rTf, Kai cnf-'ijv OVIC 1Ìpviwuro, Kai V7r'JI({J 
1ìp
fL1/(JE, /Cal 7rÚC\f( olJle Úl''TÛ7rf, Kai 3-a- 
'J'áT({l V1fi/IWV(jE, I\aì avtÍO'TCL(J[V i1avÉ- 
PW(Jf.}', Ú;rap
áflfV(I!.' 
v 7rà(JL rovTOLr; rÒI' 
'iåwv llVeplù7i01', 111{t (jV 7rÚ(JXlùl' foj aCv.. 
I'iir, aÀÀ' /iVPpW;TOV (jf({VTÒ11 Ój1oXoy(;Jl', 
7rpo(Jòo/Céj
' (t. 7rpoO'ÒO"(-;:)}I) /Cai (JV Ü rOl'IT([J 
ITaTJìp 'iíapÉ(jXf.v (t. TClrnp 1fapÉ(j
f
). 


yàp KaTlì cþCLVTCL(JICLI' :q Tp01flj1l, áX^' ÙÀ1/- 
ewr; YEVÓJ1EVOr; åvPpw7ror;e 


(18 ) 0 " 7' '" c ' 
. VTWÇ 01'V #caL ru a v. pltJïrll'a 
f.nVTOV OVIC à1f{O'aí1 I ETaL ivêw..ví'flWor; 
8EÒr; WI', ön 7íEL}/ij, Ka1 K01rli, ,wi IWfll!WV 
ènhi, #cal cuXLi::JJI (/JEí'YEl, Kal 7rPOrTEVX{,- 
flWOr Xv;-; E i TW, #ca l i 1fì 7rpO(j/CECI- úÀmov 
KaCfvêH Ó åV7rvOV É'xwv TJ;V çí'(J(V wr; 
8tòç, lCaì 7rOT1/píov 7rÚ l OÇ 7. apmni'Tat ð 
òuì rOUTO 7rapaYfYO'llWr; iv ICÓrT{ll{J, Kat 
àYWVLWV i1poì, /Cai V7T"' ayyÉÀov ivòvva- 
flOUTaL ó iJ1cVVOfli;J}J 'TOVç Elt; aVTÒV 7rL- 
O'TEVOJ/rat; Kat $W'ÚTOV lCaTaq P01'ElV fpY'f' 
ôLôá;ar;' IW.l v;.ò 'Iovea 7rapaciloTClL Ó 
YWIV(jKWV 'TÒV 'IoL.èav rlç È(Jnv' IWt cLTI- 
flá
ETUL V7íÒ Katá-/.a, Ó 7ípónpOV 1j7T"' 
llV TOU ItpanVói1E110C l
!: ÐéÓÇ;' "ai V7T"Ò 
rHptúvov f
OVCEl}F..Ìr{(( Ò fL(,XÀwv l:pÍJ'aL 
7rã(Jav r1JV yq1', Kaì fW(jTít,ETaL ViiÒ IIL- 
XÚ'TOV Ó rrlr; å(J8E1IEíat; 1iflWV åvalé
á- 
/-UVoç' #C(LÌ V7rÒ (jTpaTLltJ,WV 7íaít,ErClL c; 
7rapE(jTJ,'WV(jL XíXLCl( XLXLáléC Kat flvpím 
ftvpláêEr; àyy
Xwv IWl úpXayyÉ.XW}/' KcLÌ 
VíiÒ 'Iol'êaíwv 
 úX(;} 7rpO(j1fi]y1 J VTm, Ó 
7fi/
ar; wt; K((flápav ròv ovpavóv' "aì 
ïrpÒ
' IIaT
pa ßOWV 7&apaTíeé'TUL TÒ 7rVEVfla 
Ù åX(
pL(JTOr; rov TIarpór;' Kai KÀí)/WV 
ICE1aÀ1jv 
K7T")/EÌ Ó E'íïrar, i
OV(ií((v ;XW 

El}/aL njv 1fvXiJ)I flov, Kat i
ov(jíav ;XW 
iTâÀIV XafEìv aVTil}/. <IOn n OVK fICl1PL- 
fVéro vr.ò ,9-avúTcv, (;'r; t,WI], f.iïrf.v' 'Eyw 
å7T"' Èflavrov rHhjflL aVTijv' Kai 7rÀwpåv 
XÓYXlI VÚJ(jE'Tm, Ó nìv t,Wl]V 'iíã(jLV XnPL- 

Óf1EVOr;' ,wì (jí )/COVL É.XL(j(Jój1H'Or; ill J1J'lJ" 
fléí({l riBErUL ò r01',(; 'JIéKpO'Ì'r; 'yEÍpwv' Kal 
Tptilflfpor; v;-;ò IIarpòç åVI(jTa,at, aV'TÒr; 
WV 'Ií ú}/ú(jra(JL!: leal lí t,wi,. 


This last antithesis of the e\"idence of the human and of the divine 


., Our author has in these words imitated the 'heautiful passage in Ircnæus, ii. 
39. (ed. !>otter, p. 161.): "Iòeo per omnem venit ætatem, et infantibus infans 
factus, sanctifìcans infantes : in parvulis parvulus, sanctificans hane ipsam ha?ellt
s 
ætatem, simul ct exemplum illis pietatis effectus, et justitiæ et subjectiollls: 111 
juvenibus juvenis, exemplum juvenibus fiens. et sanetificans Domino. Sic e.t .senior 
in seniorihus, ut sit perfectus magister in omnibus, non wlum secundum exposlho
]CI
1 
veritatis, sed et secundum ætatem, sanctificans simul ct seniorcs, exernplurn IpSIS 
f]uoque fiens." But Hippolytus has kept clear from the hasty conclusion at which 
Irenæus arrives, that Jesus must have lived to his fiftieth 
'ear. 
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nature in Christ's life was manifestly a favourite theme with Hippolytus: 
for we shall find it in a third undoubtedly genuine writing of his. 
Taking the whole together, I maintain that only one and the same 
author could, in two writings, having a different character and ailn, 
express himself so similarly as to observe throughout the san1e succession 
of thoughts in the argument and the exposition. This will become still 
more evident, if we consider the way in which the same subject is treated 
by Origen. The only writer who agrees with the view of Hippolytus on 
the relation of the Logos to the Son, and of both to the Father and to the 
Spil"it, is Tertullian: but nobody could attribute our work, or that against 
Noetus, to him. As regards the countryman and cotemporary of Hippo- 
lytus, Caius the presbyter, we have no authority for ascriLing- to him 
either of these writings, or any doctrinal and speculative treati
e whatever. 
His fragments indicate a mind more ditoected to philological and historical 
criticism: of polemical writings by him we know only one, that against 
the ì\Iontanists. Both Hippolytus and Caiu5 being disciples of Irenæus, 
and both being members of the Church of Rome, it mig-ht be supposed 
that their theological systems would be luuch alike: but their tendencies 
and their points of view were evidently very different. 
Origen and Hippolytus, on the other hand, have maQY points in 
common as doctrinal writers. They both had a decided speculative bent; 
both searched deeply in the Scriptures; and both had a fanciful turn in 
speculating, as well as in interpreting. l-Ia\'ing said thus much, I will 
add, that there were no two wloiters; more different, nor two systems more 
divergent, at that time, in the Catholic Church. But I must refrain here 
from entering into this discussion, because its proper place win con1C 
when we have finished our rapid critical review of the remaining writings 
and fmgments of IIippolytus. 
If anyone wishes to see the philosophical arguments in the homily 
against Noetus fully and lucidly discussed, I would refer him to Dorner's 
article on the 
oetian heresy, in his" History of the Doctrine respecting 
the Person of Christ," i. 532--536. Dorner is the only one of out. critical 
school who has done justice to Hippolytus generally, and in particular to 
this homily, and to the book we shall next have to speak of. And I 
believe the greatest triumph of Dorner's criticism on the Noetian hpresy 
and on our homily to be, that it has anticipated the clearer and more 
scientific exposition of the doctrines of Hippolytus, which has now come 
to light with our work. There is nothing essential to be added from this 
to the picture he has drawn from his incomplete materials. 
As to the relative date of the two writings, I conceive that our work is 
decidC'dly a later, as well as a more solid, production. The object of the 
treatise is Noetus himself which must at least mean the earliest form of 
, 
Noetianism: the book against the heresies treats of the last stage of 
Noetianism under Callistus as head of the school. I believe the reverse 
, 
to be the case respecting the following polemical work. 
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IV. !(a7à B17P(()JlO
 /Cat 1j'AtKlW7WV TtVWJI * atpE711a;
JJ 7ïEpì 
SEoÀo",[af; (Kat (]'apKw(],E(()
). (Fabric. i. 225.) 
Against Vero and some cotempora,.y Heretics about Tlleology (and 
tile Incarnation). 


I believe the original title to have been Aóyüt; S-wÀoyírrr, or 7rE(JL 
w}..oyíaç: 
for thus it is quoted in the Lateran Council of 649. ( Consultatio VA. See 
}-'ahric. ii. 45.) 
The external evidence for the genuinrness of the eight extracts pre- 
served to us is very great, that of Anastasius the Roman Pl'esbyter, a 
very learned man, \\"ho \vas himself present at the Lateran Council in 
ü49. And I have no hesitation in adding-, the internal is fully equal to 
it. t Sand having expressed his doubts about the authenticity, Bull 
defended it with his usual learning: so did C. A. Salig. i In our times 
IIaenell 
 has attacked the genuineness of these extracts of Anastasins 
with some ingenuity: but. Dorner's refutation II is so complete, and the 
st.yle of the philosophical passages is so like what we find in the newly 
discovered work, that it seems unnecessary to say a word here about it. 
In referring to Dorner's great work, I think it right to say, that, although 
it is his individual IIlerit to have rescued Hippolytus fron1 the neglect 
into which his writings had fallen, in consequence of the douLts spread 
respecting his person, the method of his admirable work must be con- 
sidered as merely a fair specimen of the German school. I mean first 
his historical nJethod, that of interpreting e\'ery passage in connection 
with the whole range of the author's ideas, and eyery writer as a portion 
of his age, to be understood from the language and ideas of his time. 
The isolated discussion of single passages is equally inadequate to give 
the reader a certainty as to their sense, or a clear image of the writer and 
of the age in which he lived and wrote. Dorner's book must also be con- 
sidered as a specimen of the German Inethod, in the speculative spirit 
which distinguishes it from similar inquiries in the seventeenth and 
eig'hteenth centuries. 'Vithout being at home in the region of specula- 
tion, and conversant with the method of speculative philosophy, nobody 
can understand the metaphysical controversies of that time, or do justice 
to the writers of the first three centuries. Nay, nobody can understand 
the first three verses of St. John's Gospel, without being at home in those 
regions of thought, to which the questions respecting the Logos belong. 
I hope I nlaY say so without any disrespect to that truly learned and 


-.jI: 1\1 S.: lca.l 'HAmDs rrwv alp. Cod. Colhert.: lí'al 'HALIí'L&'WOS rr(;)v alp. l"abric.: 
Kal 'J]i\LKLwTWV alp. The passage, p. 225.. B1;pwv '}'áp rrLS fva-YXM p.E8) É'TÉpwv rrtv&.-v, 
T
]V Bai\E"vrrívou cþavTaaÜI..v à.cþÉPTES Xf[pOVL lí'aKcP lí'aTf1f'áp7](]av i\.É-YOVTfS . . . " is COIl- 
clusive for the emendation. Compo Bibl. Pat. l\lax. iii. 261. This work began 
with an allusion to the liturgical cherubic hymn: <I A-yLOS, ä)'LOS, Ô.-YLOS, KÚpLOS 
aga&;8 
ò..crL-y1}TC[J cþwJlii ßowvTa 
fpa<þ2p. (t. Tel 
fr.) TÒJl efDV õo
á(OUlTL. 
t The only interpolation is the title given to the Virgin l\Iary (fr. viii.: Faùl'. Î. 
230.), È1\. T1]S' 7f'aJla)'ías à.fL1f'ap8Évou Mapfas, the Shiùolcth of the fifth century. 
Eut such an insertion of "the fun title" ùy the copJist proves nothing against the 
authenticity of the work. 
:t De Eutychianismo ante Eutych. 1723. 

 De Hippolyto Episcopo. 1828. II pp. .536-548. 
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450 ON TIlE" REFUTATION O
" ALL HERESIES." 


the 69th Psalm, of which Calvin had a very correct idea*, when he said, 
that it represented the lot of the just and the faithful. 
The anonymous author of the" Acta l\Iartyrum " gives, in appendix III. 
(pp. 449-488.), the text of an old Latin translation of a considerable 
part of the fragment preserved to l1S in Greek. I-Ie had discovered it 
among the spurious works ascribed to Cyprian. The title is "Demon- 
stratio adversus J udæos." It begins exactly with the first words of our 
Greek fragment, which cannot have been the opening of the adJrc.ss, but 
was probably the beginning of the peroration. The Greek text forms the 
first two chapters of this very remarkable fragment. 'Vhat follows 
(ch. 3-7. pp. 452. b.-458.) is far more interesting than the pal't preserved 
in the Greek text. The author no longer appeals to sacred texts of their 
prophets: he speaks to their hearts, he appeals to the Spirit in them. 
"The eye of the lnind," h
 says, "is the Spirit; through Him things 
spiritual are seen: if, therefore, you are spiritual, you understand heavenly 
things. For like knows (understands) what is like to it." These words 
may be considered as the theme of the whole. Hence we see that we have 
not an attack upon the .Jews in this treatise, but an address to them, an 
appeal to their conscience and intellect. The character of the treatise is 
that of an eloquent writer, who -had studied Plato, and who had not only 
a deep Christian intelligence, but also a heart full of Christ, and of love 
to his brethren. 
VI. ITpÒ5' rl EXÀ1]va5' ÀÓry05', or l<aTà IIÀáTlùvoS': or ITEpì T
5' TOÛ 
., " ( " ) IJ \,.. , 
7TaVT05' a
Tta
 or OVULa5' , or EPL TOU 7TaVT05'. 
.Address to tlte Hellenes, or to Plato: or On tile Cause (or substance) 
of tlte Universe, or On tile Universe.t 
(Fabr. i. p. 2:!O. sqq.) 
On the title and the authorship of this treatise, mentioned also on the 
cathedra, I have said enough in my fourth letter (p. 400-403.). To me 
the most remarkable part of the condllding fragment preserved to us is 
the graphic description of IIades. Hippolytus had no more authority or 
materials for writing this as a piece of revelation or divine history than 
we have: as to materials, he may perhaps have used the Apocalypse of 
Peter. But he evidently intends, in this piece of rhetorical description, 
to emulate the celebrated myth, which in the Gorgias we find placed in 
the mouth of Socrates, respecting the judgnlent and the state of the 
oul 
after death. Nor do I think, that it e\'er entered the mind of Hippolytus 
to attribute any authority to his rhapsody. But in process of time some 
of his phrases got into the liturgies of both Churches, and were thrn 
canonized by those \vho canonized liturgies and rubrics.t IIippoJytus 


* Hen
stellberg's Psalmen, Ps. ]xix. 
t Now prir,ted in the Analecta with the new fragment furnished by the Cod. 
BaroccÏan U
. -185 4. 
t Tuke this instance: Mfa fis TOVTO TÒ xwp(ov KCWO
OS, 01) tfi 7rvÀ'fJ 
cþflTíé:)7'
 
àpXáYYEÀOV åp.a (JTpaTL
 
7TLlTTfvKa/JÆv' 
v 7rúÀ'YW ÔLfÀo6vTE:s OL KaTa1'6/JÆVOL {J7rò T
V lIfL 
Ti;.
 
uXàs TETa1fJ.fVClJV à11'fÀ.ClJV où P.L
 óôcj) 7rOpfVOVTac ò'A.À.' ot fJ.Èv ôíKawL fis Ôf
Là cþwTa w 
'}urUUj-Lf:VOL Kal Ú7rÒ TWV ÈtþElTTdJTClJV KaTà T67roV à1'1ÉÀ.ClJV úfJ.vOÚP.f:VOL lfl'OvTaL fIt; xwpfov 
CÞWffLVÚV. Then follows about the bosom of Abrah3m, &c. Compare with this the 
Jiturgical prayer in the Apostolic Constit. "iii. 41.: 'A11ÉÀ.oUS fÙ"}'EVÚS 7rapálTT'1}(JOV 
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dreamt of no such thing: for the Gentile tales he 
ubstituted a Christian 
tale, founded on some symbolical expressions in the parables and the 
Apocalypse, or on certain phrases in some apocryphal work, availing 
himself also judiciously of a beautiful hne in Pindar or in Plato. 'Vhy 
should he not do so ? \Vas it his fault that later dark ages misunderstood 
such innocent poetry? 
Jerome quotes this work, as "Contra Gentes" (Ep. LXX. ad 1\Iagnum), 
Gallandi (in the Preface, t. ii. p. xlvii.) gi\'es a frag-ment overlooked by 
}'abricius. It has been preserved by Philoponus (De 
Illndi Creat. iii. 16.). 
It is curious enough, as a new proof how much Hippolytus was bent upon 
physical philosophy. * 
As this \vork is quoted in the treatise on the Heresies, so he quotes in 
it (p. 222.) earlier doctrinal works, where he had treated more accurately 
on the person of Christ.. 
The concluding doxology is simple and apostoIic.t 


VII. Special polemical lVritings against Heretics. 
In the introduction to the article against 1\Iarcus, Hippolytus refers to a 
book of his against the Sorcerers.t One might suppose at first sight, that 
the exposure of the scandalous juggling tricks which some heretics 
practised in the East, and even in the 'Vest, was contained in a special 
work. But hp only alludes to the fourth book of our "Refutation." I 
will only say here, that those tricks certainly were not of Christian inven- 
tion, but practi!':ed, not only by the Egyptians, but also by the Greeks. 
This is pro\'ed among other things by the remarkable treatise on Pneu- 
matics by Hero of .Alexandria
. critical1y edited and strikingly illustrated 
this very year by 1\11'. Bennet ,V oodcroft, Professor of l\Iachinery in the 
London University ColI('ge. Some of the very ing('nious mechanical 
tricks here explained refer to altars and temples, and can scarcely ha\'e 
been invented for private amusemellt.1I 


aÙT
 "a1 àTC
ra
ov 
auròv lv TcP KOÀ7rrp Té;JV 7rarptapX6Jv. Similar phrases are found 
very earlyin the tòrmularie
 of the Greek and "
estern Churches. 
· Tò oDv, rEv1JÐf}rw unpÉwfJ-a Êv fJ-ÉUlfJ üôaros. où fJ-Erc
Ò À.É-YEL roû KdTCA.' üôaros T
]V 
TOÛ UTEpEw[J.aros -YEvÉuBaL cþÚULV, 6J5 'Iwu1J7rOS Ó 'EtSpatos lv 7"Cf '7t'fp1 TOÛ '7t'avròs alrícu 
uU"Y-ypd/J-}J.an {:3ovÀ.Erat' E'S Tp{a, À.É)"wv, ôl!JP
uBaL TÒ üOCJ.'P, "a1 TÒ f.!Èv Tp{rOJl aVToû E'S 
ryÉVEULJI uUJ.L7ral'
vaL 70Û UTEpEw/J-aroS" 7Ò ÔÈ TpLTOV lVa7ro}J.EwaL Kdrw. TÒ ÔÈ i\omòv Tphov 
lv TOtS JlOííOLS EÌs ü1/;os UUVíJ.Jla.KOU'/JLuBYjvaL 'Trp U':"EpEcfJ,uan. 'Ev TOtS wrloLs means 
in the rainy austral regions. The text has: iv rOtS JlcfJrOLS. which is unintelligible. 
Gallandi of course takes care not to touch this nonsense at all. lIe translates, 
"per rarefactionem una cum firmamento devatum," instead of "in regionibus 
plu\"iosis in ahitudinem tirmamenti tollitur." 
t . . . ôua ð 8EÒS lrolfJ-auE TOtS è.-ya7rWUtJI aÙTÓv' aùrcf 1} ôó
a Kul TÒ Kpd TOS Els TOts 
a,wvas TWV aì.C/;vwv. · Au1W. 
t IV. p. 203. 50.: Tà ôÈ Ôuvd,uEva Toûro 1f'apaUXEw cþápfJ-aKa lv TfJ Karà fJ.dl'WV {:3[tSÀ.lfJ 
7rPOd7TO}J.EV (KBÉ/J-EVOL. 201. 66.: Kal 7o{,rou (MápKOU) Thv TÉXV1JV ófJ-oEws iv Tfi 
7rpOElP1JfJ. ÉV l1 {:3[tSi\lfJ f
EØÉfJ.EØa. Indeed we read the passage, IV. p. 66. 7. Compare 
75. 49. 

 The Pneumatics of lIero of Alexandria. Translated by 1\Ir. J. G. Greenwood, 
and edited by Bennet "
oodcroft, 1851. He places Hero about 150 B. c.: at all 
events he cannot be later than about a hundred years before our era. 
/I Thus: f. i. II. Libations on an altar produced by fire; ii. 21. A sacrificial 
\cssel, which flows only when money is introduced; ii. )7. Sounds produced on the 
opening of a temple door. 


G G 2 
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'Ve have indeed the titles of other polemical writings of Hippolytus 
against heretical teachers and sects, but without quotations frolll them, 
and therefore are unable to say whether they formed part of the general 
work against the Heresies, now recovered, or were independent special 
treatises or homilies. At all events they prove that Hippolytus was 
considered as the great controversial writer and defender of the Catholic 
faith in the 'Vestern Church of his time. Thus Híppolytus IJpòç NlIwÀ.ci:Tar; 
(Fabric. i. p. 
23.) is quoted, without any further indication of the 
content3. Our article on this sect is meagre enough to render it proÞable 
that its author wrote a fuller one on the subject: only he does not refer 
to it. This may be considered as an additional proof, that the article is 
amongst those of which we possess only an extract. Besides, I believe 
his special treatises were all.. directed against errors prevalent in his 
own time. 
He might therefore easily write such a treatise against 1\Iarcion. Hip- 
polytus ITpò!: J\I{(p"iw}/u is cited by Jerome and by Nicephorus (Fabric. i. p. 
2:!2.). The latter callg it a controversial writing (ávTlp(nFl"ÒJ' 7rpòr; MaplCi- 
WI/a). As he does not notice that "On Good, and the Origin of E,"il," 
Inentioned on the cathedra, this may perhaps be the same. Syncellus 
sa)'s, Hippolytus wrote against l\IarcÏon and the other heretics, which also 
seems to point to a particular' treatise. 
In Hebed .Jesu's catalogue of Chaldee divinity books (Fabr. i. p. 222.), 
a treatise of Hippolytu8 against Caius is mentioned. }'abricius conjec- 
tures that this must have been a writing against the Caïanites (Kal'wJw},) 
mentioned by some texts. * 


B. 
DOCTRINAL 'YRITINGS. 


Under this head I range such theological works as have no polemical 
titles, or contain, so far as our fragments go, no controversial reasoning. 
I II " A ' 
. Ep
 YTtXP
(]"70V. 
Against Antichrist. 
The existence of such a treatise by Hippolytus was known from the 
ancient authors, who give us a list of his works,-especially from Jerome. 
· See my Note at the end of the eighth book of Hippolytus, where our l\IS. 
reads quite corrl'ctly, Kaïvwv (lib. viii. c. zOo p. 277.). As to Fabricius, I had said 
that I adopted his conjecture: I have given it lip since, because wherever Caianites 
occurs, Caïnites is the true reading (Iran. i. c. 35., Epiph. Haer. xviii., Theodor. 
i. 15. comparell with c. 1.), as the reference to Cain as one of the reprobates proves. 
Dölling
r (c. 15.) is quite right in saying that there exists no heretical Caius. It 
does not follow hence that Híppolytus wrote a book af:ainst his cotemporary (and 
copresbyter at Rome?) Caius; for the existence of that book re<;ts upon the sole 
authol ity of Hebed Jesu. It is, however, not impossible that in his treatise on the 
Apocalyp-;;e he defended this book against Caius who impugned its authenticity. 
Besides, if he had written a hook against the Cainites, the only Sl'ct which could be 
thought of if Caius were a corruption, he would probably have mentioncd it when 
he apologises for not entering into the discussion of thcir tenets.-1854. 
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But a work in the form of a homily, published in 1556 by a Parisian canon, 
Johannes Picus, in Greek and Latin, proved soon to be one of the many 
forgeries which owe their origin to the fourth or fifth century; and, with 
the exception of Baronius., no man of note was taken in by it. * The 
genuine work of Hippolytus was first edited in the year 1661, from two 
}'rench manuscripts, by 1\Iarquard Gudius, a young divine of Holstein. 
Combefisius in 1672 added a Latin translatIOn (Fabr. i. p. 4. sqq.). It is 
addressed to a friend and brother, Theophilus, and bears the character- 
istics of Hippolytus' stylet, bnt, compared with his other writings, would 
seem to show a more youthful and timid mind. Still he refers in this 
tredtise to what he had said before in other writings respecting the person 
of Christ. This composition is of no more value as interpretation, than 
any of its Euccessors in the apocal) ptic way down to our days. His cal- 
culations, based upon Daniel and the Apocalypse, are quite as absurd as 
tho
e which we have been <loomed to see printed (and praised and be- 
lieved) in our days. He makes out that Antichrist will come 500 years 
after Christ, from the tribe of Dan, and rebuild the Jewish temple at 
Jerusalem. lIe qnotes some apocryphal works, besides the canonical 
writings, and, above all, the Apocalypse, which, on this occasion, he ex- 
pressly declares to be by St. John. But, with all these faults, there are 
some luminous thoughts in the book. "\Vhat an intelligence is there in 
his interpretation of the woman in the Apocalypse with the twelve stars, 
standing upon the moon (chap. xii. 1. sqq.), compared with that given by 
the medie\'al fathers, who see in her the Yirgin J\Iary! and what deep 
theology, compared with the commentators of the old Protestant school! 
Hippolytus says (p. 30.): "The woman is the Church; the twelve stars 
are the Twelve Apostles, her founders; and the child she brings forth is 
Christ, whom she continually gi \'es birth to." It is remarkable, that this 
last iùea is expressed in almost the same words, only more concisely, in 
the fragment \vhich I believe to be the conclusion of our work.t 
Some writers have conceivc

, that Hippolytus alludes, in his interpreta- 
tions of the ten horns of the fourth beast in Daniel, to some great con.. 
vulsion of the empire in his time; but this opinion seems to me entirely 
unfoundrd. All I can find in those passages, as indicative of the time in 
which they were written (
 
8, 29.), is the existence of a very strong, 
iron, military government; and this seems to point to the time when the 
power of Septimius Sen
rus was firmly established, after fierce contests 
and sanguinary battles. The rest relates to things to come, to the last 
age of the world, which he thought about three centuries distant. 
· Fabric. Append. ad I. i.. p. 2. sq-q. 
t Compare p. 4., Tovro UOL È cþ Ó Õ L 0 JI ÈJI 'Tép JlUJI /3LCf' àlí[vovvov 1]'TW, with the same 
expression in the Proæm. adv. Hær.; p.5.: npÓKELraL 'TCP p.Èv ÀÉ)'OIl'TL 'TÒ àKCVOVJlOJl 
È
mrEîv, with Adv. IIær. IX. p. 288. 82.; ib.: '0 'TOU E>É(Jl/ 71'uîs instead of vîòs, of 
Christ, in the 10th book, and elsewhere in other writings of Hippol),tus. The 
ðdamation l..t
 71'Àa!-w. ix. p. S;36. 18., occurs p. 5. The expression 'Tò. 'TOU ÀD)'OV 
p.ucnf)pLa, and 'the Doxology, are {(>un.l in the concluding fragment of the" Epistle 
to Diognetus," which I have claimed for Hippolytus. 
* 'Ell )'o.urpl Ëxovúa IíP&.(EL,. . . ön ot" 7ro.ÚUE'TaL '1 ÈKKÀ1]uía )'Evvwrra ÈIí Kapoío.s 
'TDV Aó)'ov, 'TÒV fV 1í6ufJ.CfJ ÍJ1r' à7r[urwv ÕLWKÓP.EJlOJl. . . . 'E7rOVp&.IILDS Èun {3o.ULÀEÚS 
K0.1 OÙK È7rL)'ELOS Ó ÔL' o.ùrijs àf1 'YfVJ.,cfJP.fJlOS. The words in the fragment, printed as the 
conclusion of the "Epi<;tlc to Diognetus," are: Ó 7I'dVrOrE JlÉos fJl b:y[wJI Ko.PÕ[o.LS 
")'fJlVc.iJP.EVOS. 
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As we possess this treatise complete, we may assert positively that Hip- 
polytns has not pointed by a single word in it to the time when he wrote 
it.. This mueh only may be conjectured, that it must have been written 
after the tenth year of Seplimius Severus. This was the year in which, 
according to the interpretation of Judas, the world was to perish; and 
we learn from Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. vi. 7.) that Judas' prophecy spread a 
great terror among the Christians, their minds being powerfully seized 
by the foreboding of imminent persecutions. Now this fright must have 
ceased when Ilippolytus wrote; for there is not an allusion to it from 
beginning to end. 


II. TIêpì XaptufláT(J)V à7TOUTOA,lKij 7rapá8out
. 
The Apostolic Tradition espectin[} the Gifts of the 1101y Spirit 
(on the cathedra). 
I hope to prove in another place that this book is not entirely lost, but 
preserved in two corrupted extracts; in some Ethiopic Canons, and in the 
older text of a part of the eighth book of the .Apostolical Constitutions. 
The saying of Jerome (Ep. 28. ad Lucin. Fabr. i. p. 259.), that Hippolytus 
had written on the questions \vhether Christians ought to fast on the 
Sabbath, and communicate every day, refers to this book of his.* 
III. IIêpt 0éOV Kat uapKÒ
 àvau'Táui:(J)
. 
On God, and on tlte Resurrection of the Flesh. 
The title of a lost doctrinal work, named on the cathedra. 
IV IT ' , 8 ,.. , ' 8 ' , 
. Ept 'Tarya OU Kat 7rO éJl 'TO KaKOV. 
On Good and the Origin of Evil. 
Likewise on the cathedra: perhaps a work against l\larcion. 


V. ITpOTpê7T'TlKÒ
 7TpÒ
 
E(31]pêîJlav. 
Hortatory Sermon to Severina. 
Likewise on the cathedra. This is undoubtedly the letter which, Theo- 
doret says, Hippolytus addressed to a certain princess (ßwnÀíèa). This is 
not an expression for the empress (Sebaste); nor is Severina the name of 
an empress of his time.t 
Of this epistle Theodoret has preserved two fragments (Fabr. i. p. 92 *.), 
both on Christ's resurrection, as a commentary upon 1 Cor. xv. 20. 
3. 
.rhe phraseology is strikingly analogous to a passage in the" Confession 
of Faith. 7t t 


* See Introduction to the A postolical Canons and Constitutions, printed -at tbe 
end oflhe Analecta, and Dr. Boetticher's Preface to the Constitutions, and the text 
of the eighth book itself.-1854. 
t I had added the conjecture tint she was a daughter of Alexander Severus. 
Döllinger's supposition that it was Julia Aquilia Severa, second wife of Elagabalus 
(Ekhel, Doctr. Num. vii. 20.),isceltainly the true one: we know of no daughter of 
Severus, and he married only in 229.--1854. 
 
t ð!l! ÈIC 'TOU o.ÙTOU cþupá}J.o.ro
 ud.plCa Ào.gcfJJ1: compare with x. 338. 78., >(u}J.fJ 1 'TOU 
lCa8' 'Í]}J.ét
 
'o&.ua
os Î'E"'yovóro.. Again, à:7ro.pxijv 7rOLOÚP.EVO'i 'T7J
 rwv 
LlCo.l(J)v cro.plCó
: 
compared with à:UC:PtjlJ.EVOS Èv 7TétG"L TOVTOLS 'TÒV >(
LOV l5.1I0PWiTOV (ib. i. 86.). 
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VI. Doell inal festal Homilies. 
To the same class of purely doctrinal works seem also to belong the 
festal sermons quoted by different authors, such as 
) . .Aljyo
 Eiç; Hi líYLa 
EO(I
ål'Ela, A (baptismal) Sermon on Ep;pllall!f. 
(Fabr. i. p. 26J.) The text Vias given by Fabricius from a 
IS. in the 
library of Thomas Gale, sent to him from England. 
Iany of its thoughts 
and expressions remind us of our work. Thus (c. vii. p. 263.), "The 
beloved generates love, and the immaterial light the inaccessible light," 
and" Christ has become manifest, his appearance was not a semblance" 
(hn:cpávl], OtJlC 
1þ
VI]). This phI'ase expresses most happily the controversy 
with the Gnostics. The startling, seemingly pantheistic expressions in 
the last article of IIippolytus' " Confession" have here their full match in 
the words (p. 
6-!. c. \'iii.), "If, then, man has become immortal, he will 
also be God:'
 The saying (p. :!6-t.), "that the Holy Spirit is the water 
which waters Paradise," reminds us of the mystic expression, in what, I 
believe, formed the conclusion of our work, the fragment commonly as- 
signed to the" Epistle to Diognetus," where the heart of the faithful is 
taken as the field in which the two trees of Paradise grow. 

. A similar homily of Hippolytus on Easte1', was known (Eiç; TÒ 7råo"Xa 
ir,;]Y'](TU;. Fabr. i. p. 
81.). The" Acts of the Lateran Council of 640" 
quote a passage from it (Fabr. ii. p. 45,). 
3. The same is probably the ease with the Sermons on the Distribution 
of the Talents, and on the Two Thieves (Fabr. i. p. 281.). 
4. Perhaps, also, the two beautiful anecdotes of the Corinthian Virgin, 
and of the youth Palladius, were related in one of these homilies 
(Fabr. i. p. 
83. sq.) 


C. 
IfISTORICAL 'YORKS. 


I. XpovtKWV. 
(Cathedra.) TIle (Book, or Books of the) Chronicles. 
About the same time with Julius Africanus, or twenty years later at the 
utmost, Hippolytus undertook a chronographic work. Eusebius mentions 
it. .According to his rather confused account, it went down to the first 
year of Alexander Severns. IIippolytus refers to this work in the tenth 
book, on which occasion I spoke on its subject, as it is presen"ed in a 
Latin translation of the time of Charlemagne. (Fabr. i. 46-59.) Dod- 
well conjectures, that the Byzantine monk, 
-\.nianus (under Theodosius), 
had used Hippolytus' chronography for his chronology of the Roman 
bishops down to Pontianus, and that l\laximus ihe Confessor having 
copied him, Syncellus adopted this list. All this is mere conjecture, 
though Syncellus' chronology of the early Roman bishops certainly 
differs from that of Eusebius. I believe that a fresh and impartial 


* Eì otv àOávaTOS 7ÉìOVEJI Ó l1.1I0pW7rOS, fUTat Kal 0eór. 
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examination of the unsettled questicn respecting the history and the suc- 
cession of the Ronlan bishops before Sylvester, and more particulady 
before CornelillH, will prove that the catalogue of the Roman bi
hops 
given by Hippolytus (which, as is credibly recorded, formed part of his 
" Chronicle,") made an ppoch in this matter. The catalogue of Hip. 
polytus must originally have ended with Callistus; for the end of Cal- 
li
tus coincides with the accession of Alexander Severus, with the first 
.year of whom his list of emperors concludf'd. Eut it may in 
ubsequent 
editions have been carried down to Pontianus, \\ ith whom Hippol}hls was 
transported to Sardinia. Now it can scarcely be accidental that the most 
ancient list which has come down to us, of the year 354, the "Catalogus 
Liberianus," also called "Bueherianus," has an unmistakeable line of 
demarcation at the beginning of Pontianus. The method adopted down to 
Urban us, the predecessor of-Pontianus, differs decidedly from that em. 
ployed subsequently. 
Iy belief therefore is, that this first part is extracted 
from the work of Hippolytus. I have further proofs of this assertion in my 
possession; and I shall give account of them whenever I publish my 
U Restoration of the Succession of the Roman bishops before the time of 
Cornelius" (written in 1847): a question now of particular importance, 
in consequenc
 of the abuse made by Schwegler, and others of the Tubin- 
gen school, of the present uncertainty of some dates. It must be con- 
fessed, that, having been treated uncritically by Earonius, and not 

ettled by Pagi, this question has been invoh ed in confusion by 
Dodwell aud Vignol1cs. I have endeavoured to establish a safer method 
of inquiry, with the help of new documents; and I hope that my in\'esti- 
gatíon, as it has been impartial, has not been altogether unsuecessful: I 
am sure it entirely demolishes the fabulous chronology of Tubingen. * 
But our l.atin text seems to be ouly an abstl'act or an introduction. 
Hippolytus' original work must have been more like a chronological 
canon, with historical notes. "\Ve ha \'e a fragment of the Greek text of 
this nature (Fabr. App. p. 41.) quoted by Cedrenus, and relating that, 
under Nero, John the apostle was recalled from Patmos to Ephesus. 
The "Chroni('le" of Hippolytus became, like the Apostolic Tradition, 
a fruitful source of forgeries. To these belong: "The Ho]y HippolJtus 
on the Twelve Apostles," "On the Seventy Disciples, with their 
Names." (See, on both, Fabr. i. p. 53. sqq.) I r('gard the" Chronicle of 
IIippolytus the Theban," and that personage himself, as merely part of 
those forgeries. (Fabr. append. to \ 01. i. pp. 43-50.) 


I 1 ' A .I 
 t: ' ,.., ,,,,, 
. 7Tov,ts t
 Xpovwv TOV 7Taa-xa KaTa Ta EV 7rLvaKt. 
Demonstration of the Time of E"'aster according to the Table. 
This is the title of Hippolytus' book on the celebration of Easter men- 
lioned on the cathedra. 


· l\Iommsen, in his excellent critical "Es
;ay on the Chronography of the year 
354" (1850), has perft.'ctly e!--.tahlished the truth of ÐlIcange's . conjecture, that 
this list of the Homan bishops is taken from the work of IIippolytus (pp. 594-598. 
673 -644.). 
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D. 


EXEG ETICA L 'YORKS. 


I. ('ilSal) ELS- 7ráo-as- TctS- rypafþás-. 
Oil all the .lIuly Scriptures (Cathedra). 
'Ve read now (voaí, songs, connected with what follows, which is absurd. 
For IIippolytus wrote commentaries on the Scdptllres. in the forms of 
homilies, but not of odes or hymns. But weal may be taken by itself, and 
there is nothing more to be said about them, fOl' none are preserved or 
quoted. If not, we must snppose that the stone-mason {'ngraved w(aí, 
inst{'ad of an abbreviation of ól-uÀíat, fOl' whieh word there is no place. * 
There are besides mentioned on the cathedra the following exegetical 
works, to which we shall have to refer in their proper places: - 
(.l,t}YJ](}'r) Ei
 
IUÀfloíl
: evidently commentaries on the Psalms; - (E;!: 
'njv) , EyyaO",píj1vgov: On the JVitcll of Endor ;-and 'l'7iÈp TO;; "ant" Iwåv- 
VI}V EvaYYEÀiov I\aì 'A :-;olCaÀv'.vE{()ç:: On the Gospel acc01'ding to John, and 
the Apocalypse. This title seems to indicate, that the book was written as 
an explanation of the origin and date, perhaps in defence against an 
attack, or in rectification of a vulgar error. 


II. On the Historical TV01'ks of the Old Testament. 
As to the extent of the exeg-etical compositions of HippoIytus, the 
ncient. authors declare, that Hippolytus wrote commentaries on most 
works of the Old, and on some of the 
ew, Testament. 
On the Hexaemeron, or the Six Days of the Creation. Extracts in 
Jerome, .Ep. cxxV. ad Damasum (Fabr. i. p. 266.); J. Damascen. 
Pm'all. opp. ii. 787. (Fabl'. i. p. 7.) 
On the Pentateuch. Extracts in Fabr. ii. p. 22. sqq. 
On the Prophets; in particular on Ezekiel and Daniel. 
On the Book of Samuel. Fragment Eiç TÒV' EX"åNlV f:n.ì ïJìv "AJ1VaV (Fabr. i. 
p. 267.). E;ç nìv lryaO"Tpipvt'ov (Cathedra. Jerome: De SauIe et PJtho- 
nissa. Fabric. 1. 1.). 
On the Book of Kings; the history of Hezekiah's miracle, which he 
explains by imagining a parallel to the Amphitryonic night, -a day of 
thirty-two hours instead of twenty-four (Greek text. Fabr. ii. p. 31.). 
III. On the Psalms and tIle Songs of tlte Old Testament. 
The first work mentioned of this class is that on the Psalms. Nice- 
phorus quotes the lriIYJ]fTLÇ; Ei!: Toi'ç; i/:aÀpoí l t; (Fabr. i. p. 267.). He Ims 
preserved the beginning of the work. Theodoret quotes a passage frorn 
it (Fabr. i. p. 208.), graphically describing the si
ns both of true humanity 
and of true divinity in the history of Christ's life, exactly like the pas
age 
(although differing in words) in the work against Noetus, on which I ha'"e 
commented above. 
I-Iere also we owe to the Roman prelate a considerable addition to the 


" I have modified here the original sentence, which substituted ð
tA.lat for w
a[. 
The common interpretation, wõal EI
 7r&O"as- T.7P', is and remains untenable.-1854. 
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fragments printed by Fabricius and Gallandi. He has given in the 
appendix (n. 439-448.), the complete text of the introduction to the 
commentary, of which we had only the first period. This text is found 
according to him in two manuscripts, one in the library of the l\Iinerva at 
Rome (Casanatcnsis, O. 1. a.), and the other the Vatican codex (1759). 
In the latter the text is mutilated at the beginning. 
The fragment bears the title: 'I7nroÀ.ÚTov TOÙ J E7rlCTICÓ7rOV 'P{;'f111l; 'Y7l"ótECTl{; 
ÒL11yíIO'H,Jl; Eit; 'r,Jì'f; 'lFaXfwvt.:. It is of great interest, for various reasons. 
First, for the knowledge of Hippolytus' real style. 'Ye discover here the 
clear and lu'-.:id method of discussion, and the (\a
y exposition of the 
subject, which we generally find in Hippolytus, wherever the text is not 
corrupted. It treats on the authors of the Psalms, their relative age, and 
original division, the mode of performance, arid the difference between 
Psalms, and Songs or Odes (cpèw). According to him the Psalter con- 
tains both Psalms, performed by the musical instrument (nabla, the psal- 
terium) alone, and Odes, where the voice answered the instrument. 
Both kinds were mixed, so that we have Psalms of Odes, and Odes of 
Psalms. This, of course, is a rnisbke: but Hippolytus is right in distin- 
guishing the two leading elements in t.he sacred lyrics; the Psalm, which 
is the Semitic element, advancing by hemistichs, of' which the second is, 
as it were, the echo of the first"; and the Hymn, or the J aphetic element, 
then existing only in the imperfect Greek form, as an Ode, but which a 
hundred years later developed itself into the Latin lIymn, through 
Ambrose, at l\lilan. 
The most remarkable passage is the following; because it shows how 
far the fathers were from that superstition which seems to have crept into 
the minds even of some learned and eminent men in this country, who 
write on the Psalms as if it were part ana parcel of orthodoxy to believe 
that all of them are by David, anù that they were composed by him (or at 
the utmost by him and his friends) for the use of the congregation, as an 
official hymn-book; whereas such an opinion is nothing but a proof of 
jgnorance, and, in divines, of a contempt for truth and learning. 
The words are these: -After having said, that the Jews caned the 
Psalter Sephra Thelim (Sepher Tehillim, the Book of Songs), without 
any name of an author, Hippolytus adds: "The reason thereof is this, 
that the compositions were not written by one; but Esdras collected those 
of several authors, as the traditions inform us, in the time after the Cap.. 
tivity when he united the Psalms of different writfrs, or rather Songs in 
general (.\.óyovç); for they are not all P
alms. In consequence, some of 
then} have the name of David prefixed to them, some that of Solomon, 
others that of Asaph. There are also some by Jeduthun ('ICleOVp), and 
besides some by the sons of l(orah, also by l\Ioses. Now the compositions 
of all these men collected together win not be called the Psalms of David 
alone by anyone who understands the matter." 
The text is very readable: in the first period some inaccuracies in our 
ordinary text are corrected. 
His description of the nabla as having the sounding- brass above, is the 
source of St. Augustin's account ('Viner, R. L. ii. 12,).). 
Connected with this commentary on the Psalms, was that on the Songs 
of the Old Testament. Nicephorus quotes the commentary upon the 
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" tl(JJ1ara," in the plural. Eusebius, in his list, mentions that on the Song 
of Solomon (of which we ha\"e a fragment, Fabr. i. p. 278.). This there
 
fOI'e wa
 only a part. One of the other Canticles was the (lfyá>":'1 l{}òiJ. 
which, our prelate justly observes (Acta 1\lar1. p. 10L), cannot mean, as 
Fabricius supposes, the 119th Psalm, but is the proper term for the Song 
of l\Ioses. The fragment quoted by Thcodoret (Fabr. 2û9.) belongs there- 
fore to this work, and not to that on the Psalms. 


IV. Oil the Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. 
On the Proverbs. (Fabr. i. p. 269., and l\Iai, CoUee-tio Yatic. ii. 223., who 
gives the Greek text of a fragment known substantially in a Latin 
translation.) There is also a fragnlent. of IIippolJtus on Proverbs i. 9. 
in Fabr. i. p. 282., misplaced by the editor. 
On Ecclesiastes. Fabr. i. p. 270. 


V. On the Prop/lets. 
On the Prophet Isaiah. Fabr. i. p. 271. 
On the Prophet Ezel<Îel. Fabr. i. p. 271. (named by Syncellus, p. 358.) 
On the Prophet Daniel. Fabr. i. p. 271. (named by Theodoret, and by 
Photil1s, c. 203.). Jerome says, Hippolytus' historical explanation of 
the seventy weeks did not tally with history and chronology. Fabr. i. 
p. 272. 'Ve have a genuine fragment of this explanation in Fabr. i. 
p. 278. on Daniel's Life and Time. 
On the Prophet Zechariah. Fabr. i. p. 279. 


VI. On tlte lYew Testament. 
As to the New Testament, we haye mention of a Commentary on St. 

Iatthew, and on the Gospel and Apocalypse of St. John. * 
No doubt, the greater number of the fragments of these exegetical 
works preserved to ns are childish. 'Vhat other word shall I use fOl' such 
interpretations as that" Isaac bears the image of God the Father; Re- 
becca of the Holy Spirit; Esan of the devil; Jacob of the Church and of 
Christ?" That Jacob grew old, means the consummation of the world. 
Rebecca, that is to say, Patience, gave intelligence to I
aac of the 
IJrothers' dispositions. These are some specimens given by Jerome. 
But I do not believe that: in these frag'lnents we have a fàir specimen of 
the value of the works as a whole. 'Ve see now, by the new fragments 
published in the" Acta :Martyrum," that the quotations do not give the 
most sensible part, the historical illustrations, and the truly philosophical, 


.. The Syriac 1\18S. discovered in the Libyan Desert and explored by Cureton 
contain, as my excellent friend has kindly communicated to me, quotations (of 
light 
importance) from the following works of Hippolytus: 
"Apostolical Collections." r" Commentary on Danie1." , C()mmentar
.,.on the 
!>salms." "Sermon on th; Resurrection." "Sc..rmon on the Epiphany." 
The only interestinO' article is the first. It may be the genuine text of what we 
knew only as a forge
y, under the title of the "Eighth Book of the Apostolic 
Constitution
," and then perhaps only a part of the book mentioned on the cathedra, 
that is, the " A postolical Tradition on the Gifts of the II oly Spirit. " 
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though perhaps incorrectly expres
ed thonghts. Still even our old frag- 
ments, in the filidst of fanciful allegories, show a deep n1Ïnd and a free 
and honest inquirer. 


I will here insert a restoration of the catalogue of Hippolytus' writings 
on his cathedra, to show that it is far from giving a complpte list of them. 
I am enabled, throufrh Dr. Brunn, of the Archæological Institute at Rome, 
to give the text more corrpctly than that printed by Gruter and Fabricius. 
The corners of the back of the cathedra are edged off, so as to form two 
planes of breadth sufficient for ('ighteen lettprs. The list is on one of 
these planes; and there never was an inscription on the other. 
TIpÒ!; 70V!; '!ovvaIOYC 
1rfpì 71]r lCooJ.l.Oyo
YAC 
ðdlY1}f1I!; EÍ!; .yAAMOYC 
EÌ!; njv È1'I'ACTPL\JY80N 
YDEP TOY KATA IQ 
AXH
 (sic) 
El"ArrEAIOY KAI ADO 
KAAY'l'EQC 


IIEPI XA PIC1\! ATQ
 
ATIOCTOAIKH ITAP
âO 
CIC 
XPO
IKQ S 


TIPO EAAH"K.\. 
KAI ITrOC IL\TQXA (sic) 
H KAI TIEPI TOY TIANTO 
llPOTPEllTIKOC TIrOcCß 
BHPEIXA
 
ATIO.lEY':=;IC XPONQN 
TOY JIACXA 
KA 1'A (Tà) EN TO TIINARI 
-w.1AIIC (I. wêa} F;Ç) ITACAC T ACP A 
<Þ _-\ 
TIEPI ffi' KAI CAPKOC 
ANACTACEQC 
TIEP I l' AI'AÐOY KA I 
rrOeE
 (-rò) KA KON. 
The work on the heresies, quoted by almo
t all the authors, is not in 
this 1Ïst; nor are other works equally well attested. It may have been 
intended to give the titles of only some of Hippolytus' books. If the 
statue is of his life-time, it may be anterior to his writing that work. If 
the statue was originally erected where it was found it wants no further 
explanation why, in the time of Constantine or Theodosius that work was 
not selected among those commemorated on a statue. 
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I will conclude this review of the works of Hippolytus with two tables 
of the lists exhibited by Eusebius, Jet'omp, and 1\icephorus, comparing 
them first among then1sel ves, and then with that on the cathedra. I give 
first that of Eusebius: whatever 
icpphoru8 has, is marked with an 
asterisk: the order is the same: the few words added by :Kicephuru8 are 
also marked. Then follow, in the same column, those works which :Kice- 
phorus gives besides; they are one and all taken from Jerome, whose list 
I give in the second column, marking with Italics what he has in common 
with Eusebius, The list of Syncelllls forms the third column. 
The result is simply this: Jerome has copied Eusebius, but added some 
more titles of exegetical works; for that was the strong side in his erudi- 
tion. Kicephorus has copied both. Syncellus has evidently made an 
extract from the older authors. Finally, the list on the cathedra IS not 
intended to give all the works of Hippolytus, but only a selection, those 
most approved. 
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Referred to bv Jerome. 
Eliseb. Latin .translation. 
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Fragments. 
Enseu. Hieron. 
Syncel. Hicron. 


(? Euseb. and IJieron. Adv. l\Iarcionem.) 


Having thus briefly laid before you all the materials necessary for judg- 
ing of the authenticity of the traditions respecting the life, the age, and 
the writings of Hippolytus, I will endeavour to draw the outlines of a pic- 
ture of his character and of that of his time. 
I begin \vith his doctrinal works as the most important: and I brlieve I 
cannot introduce this delicate subject better than by giving a translation of 
the passage in Dorner's work on the Person of Christ *, in whirh this phi- 
losophical divine sums up his exposition of the systems of the leading 
Christian philosophers of that agf', TertuIIian, IIippolytus, and Origen, 
respecting the l.ogos and tbe Sonship. 
" If we cast a glance upon the development of the ecclesiastical dogma 
at this remarkable stage (the middle of the third century), élnd upon the 
three principal characters who appear on the side of the Church, we fì n 
that since the end of the second century it was generally understood that 
one could not stop at the literal sense of the Logos. I
or otherwise the 
distinct hypostasis (personification) of the I_ogos would not be firmly 
established, as God himself is Reaç.on (Logos). From this time forth, 
after the precedent of Tertullian, the watchword becomes 'tlie Son.' It 
is now said by Hippolytus, that the Son is out of the l,ogo
, that the 
Log-os is the spiritual 8ubstanre of God, or Ule Father himself, and that, 
so far f.'om being the Son himself, the Logos logicaIIy precedes the Son: 
a proposition which is still further developed by Origen. A large part of 
the first volume of O.'ígen's 'Commentaries on St. John,' where he 
represents the àpXi} of St. John (in which the I.ogos was IlOJJOYO')Jr, or the 
Son) as the divine (Jo
ía, that is, the I'OVÇ or ^óyo!: of God himself, out of 
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which the Son is said to be and to proceed, is intended to carl'Y out the 
same idea. Thus, by the word 'Son,' a greater distinction was made 
between the substanre and the pen
onality of the second hypostasis; and 
under the term 'Sonship' was understood origina]]y (by Tertullian and 
Hippolytus) not the substance, but only the personality of the Son. It 
followed of itself, that while and because the substance of the second 
hypostasis is eternal, the personality was not regarded as eternal. The 
temporal distinction (diremption) was also intended to assist the perception 
and the fixation of the difference between the eternal substance, which is 
not yet distinct from the :Father, and the personality. Tertullian, for 
instance, in his clumsy method of reasoning-, was not able to master this 
difference, except by fixing it temporally. Doubtless the new watchword 
'the Son' was also a temptation to consider the Sonship as not eternal: 
at least it nl3.Y readily be underst.ood, that Clemens of Alexandria and 
Irenæus (with the latter of whom the critical treat.ment of the dogma of 
the Logos begins), as thpy dwelt chiefly on the word Logos, mllst have 
found it easier and more indispensable to assert the eternity of the 
Divine wisdom and Reason (that is, of the Son, in their sense), than those 
who started from the word Son. As it lay very near to this latter view, 
to mix up the Son with finiteness, a combination which brought Tertul- 
lian to the verge of Patripassianism, and also placed him in contradiction 
to himself, since the Son was to spring out of the eternal substance of 
God, Hippol),tus endeavoured to remove this difficulty, by strictly distin- 
guishing God, as the only Infinite, the Super-infinite One, from tbe 
world; but by his determinism the world, and even the humanity of 
Christ, were divested of personality; and he is obliged to subject the 
hypostatic exbtence of the Son to the omnipotent will of God. It is 
true, that he turns his glance back from the personality of the Son: 
which cotl'es forth a little later, to His eternal substance; and he tries to 
draw lines of connection between the two, speaking of the eternal pre- 
destination of the personality of the Son. But the Son, it is manifest, is 
only placed hereby in still more dependence on the omnipotent will of 
God; and he considers that eternal substance merely as belonging to the 
Father, and as communicated by him, in accordance with his will and 
decree, to his hypostatic Son. Origen is the first who rose decidedly 
above this difficulty. He discerned the contradiction IJing in the supposi': 
tion of a hypostasis, which does not come forth till afterwards, and yet 
possesses the eternal divine substance, and is asserted not to be a crea- 
ture. Hence he tries to rpconcile the eternity of the divine substance, 
and the g....nesis of the personality of the Son, by the dogma of the eternal, 
that is, of the eternally proceeding generation of the Son by the Father. 
But while his predecessors had said much of the will of the Father, so as 
to place the Son on a leyel with the creatures, in a manner contrary to their 
purpose, Origen, in whose system the will acts such an important part, 
has not been quite able to avoid this; only he has represented the Son as 
the hypostatic will of the Father, which proceeded out of His "ïsdom or 
Spirit (vovç = ^óyoç). In this way Origen brings the dogmas of Tertul- 
lian and Hippolytus, in concordance with the eternal generation of the 
Son, to a conclusion. But, in doing so, he places himself at the same timp 
in a strong realistic opposition to the men of the second century, who had 
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regarded the Son more idealIy as the Divine Reason and 'Yisdom, or at 
the utmost as the Divine Purpose, which of itself is crpative." 
As to the place which Hippolytus occupies in the development of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the following passage of' G. A. l\Ieier's work 
on that doctrine (18-14) shows the stage at which that inquiry has at 
present arrived. IIis statement is based upon the passages of the treatise 
against Noetus, which I have given abo\'e, and agrees in many point
 with 
Haenell's monography on Híppolytus (J838). His words (p. 88. sq.)are: 
" The coming forth of the Logos at the creation was commonly l'Ppre- 
sented, not as his birth, but as his manifestation; and the dispensation by 
which this differpnce was brought out, coincides with the incarnation of 
the Logos; and here the triple distinction takes the place of the unity of the 
divine power. This view is still more confirmed by the fact that Hippo- 
lytus decidedly ascribes no per
onality to the Holy Spirit. He has no fcar, 
that the charge of Tritheism should be brought against him, and only 
thinks it necessary to say, that he does not preach two Gods. In this he 
seems to come near to Noetus; yet there is still between them a decided 
difference. l\oetus makes the divinity of the Father dwell in Christ, so 
that the infinite becomes finite, while the appearance passes by without a 
lasting existence: this does not establish any real diffprence in God him- 
self. Hippolytlls on the contrary, with his ecclesiastical tendency, makes 
the Incarnation the foundation for a real impersonation of the Logos, who 
in this divine and human personality, as God and Lord of the Church, is 
taken up into heaven, so that together with him flesh itself (that is, with 
a rational human soul) enters therein, The doctrine of the Trinity runs 
with him thus: In the beginning God was alone, he himself being eyery- 
thing, but not as mere void being; for he was neVel" without reason, 
wisdom, and power. This reason that rested in Him, the universe locked 
up as it were in Him its idea" existence, came forth reality the moment He 
willed it. God manifests the Logos; and everything is forl1led by thought 
and wisdom, the first being the creating, the latter the regulating- power. Tile 
n1anifestation of the Logos therefore is only his showing forth in the dis- 
tinct forms and relations of the real world, wherein Hippolytus does not 
find a personification of the Logos, which indeed is not contained in them. 
The Logos merely unveils those relations, and at the same time gives 
their rules in the Law: he makes the prophets 
peak by the Holy Ghost, 
which he gives to them, and becomes the Son by the Incarnation, being 
only the Reason of God. 
"Hippolytus stands neat'et" to the doctrine of the Logos than Ter- 
tullian: it is not unknown to him, but interwoven with his system; yet he 
belongs to the authors of the ecclesiastical school. If we look merely 
at his words, we might be inclined to class him with Beryllus and Sabel- 
lius; but his tendency is different. IIippolytus is advancing towards the 
personality of the three subjects, which the others knowingly deny: in 
assuming the eternal personality of the Son for the future, he is forced to 
acknowledge it in the past: whereas EeryUus aud Sabellius are proceedmg 
towards the notion of an indifferent change of being." 
Origen, as I have said aboye, was, according to these statements, the 
last person of that age to write the Confession of Faith which we find at 
the end of the work against all the heresies. I do not see how this can be 
contested, upon a general survey of systems and terminologies of that 
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time, as we know them now through the researches of the men whose 
opinions I have given, and through those of Baur, of Neander, and of 
Redepenning. Still, as our work has been published under the name of 
Origen, I will give the text of that striking passage of the real Origen, 
which treats on the relation of the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, to show 
the difference between the two authors both in thought and style. Origen*, 
in his commentary on the third verse of St. John's Gospel, in order to 
prove that the Holy Spirit is a creature of the Logos, but as much the 
third hypostasis of the Trinity as the Son is the second, speaks thus :- 
" I think that he who says that the Holy Spirit is made, and who allows 
that 'every thing was made by Him,' must necessarily subscribe to the 
opinion, that tbe Holy Spirit was made by the Logos, the Logos bping 
anterior to the Spirit. 'Ye who are sure that there are three hypo
tases, 
the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and who hold that both are 
generated of the Father, this being t he more religious and the true opinion, 
allow that, of all things which have come into existence through the 
"r ord, the Holy Spirit is by far the most worthy of honour, and the first 
in order of those things which have been made by the Father through 
Christ. And perhaps this is the reason why He is not called a Son of God, 
as the only- bpgotten Son alone was by nature the Son from the beginning; 
and it would appear that the Holy Spirit needed him, the Son ministering 
to his hypostasis, not only as regards his actual existence, but also as re- 
gards his being wise, reasonable, and just." 
And again, in another passage: - 
"The power of the Father is greater than that of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost. That of the Son is greater than that of the Holy Ghost. 
and again the power of the Holy Ghost surpasses that of all other holy 
things." 
These passages require no commentary to make them bear upon our 
argument. But I must repeat, the difference is so great, that whoever 
considers the whole of Origen's system, and places it in connection (as 
he ought to do) with the terminology and method employed by Origen's 
master, Clemens of Alexandria, and by the founder of the Alexandrian 
school, Pantænus, will be puzzled to understand how the "Confession of 
Faith" could ever have been ascribed to Origen. That the ancient 
copyist marked it in the margin as Origen's, is explained by the difference 
between its terminology, and that of the formularies of the Councils and 
of the Byzantine divines. \Vhatever of this sort seemed strange, mystical, 
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suspiciom
, was ascribed in early times to Origen, by some out of igno- 
rance, by others out of malice. Inde
d, this is the reason why the whole 
work was ascribed to Origen in the East, and so far from being translated 
int.o Latin, like other works, was scarcely mentioned, rnuch less quoted, 
by the latcr fathers of the Roman Church. 
There is the same difference between a philosophical dialogue of Plato 
and a corresponding one of Cicero, as between our two writers, Hip- 
polytlls the Roman, and his perhaps somewhat younger cotemporary, 
Origen the Alexandrian. And this comparison holds good in many 
respects. If Origen is no Plato, Hippolytus is no Cicero. But Hip- 
polytus, although intimately connected with Greek literature and philo- 
sophy, and evidently endeavouring to unite as much as possible the East 
and the 'Vest, is to all intents and purposes, in his theological speculations, 
a man of the 'V estern Church
 a Latin and a Roman. There are certainly 
many points of agreement between him and Origen, over and above the 
Catholic tendency of both, as defenders of the Catholic Church against 
the heretical schools. They were both learned and pious men; they 
both enjoyed a classical and philosophical education; they were both argu- 
mentative, and sometimes sophistical, and both imaginatiye and somewhat 
fanciful. In their theological writings more particularly they were both ad- 
dicted to allegorical and mystical interpretations. But the mysticism of 
IIippolytus is very different from that ofOrigen. He indulges in allegorical 
fancies, as his exegetical writings show, certainly as much as any writer, who 
was not a Jew, and much more so than Origen, who was a far deeper theolo- 
gian, a more acute reasoner, and a more accurate scholar. On looking 
closer, we find his allegorical interpretations are all of an ethical, that is, 
of a simply moral and often of a sentimental character; whereas the alle- 
gorical imaginations of Origcn are metaphysical, and, however fanciful, 
have always a deep thought in them. Their speculations reproduce the 
difference between the old Roman and old Greek mythology: the Latin 
element in these primitive creations is, comparatively speaking, very 
poor as to ontological ideas, but very rich in everything that relates to 
the thoughts, the actions, and the sufferings of man. 
"Tith regard to the doctrines of Hippolytus, the documents speak for 
thelnselves. I doubt not that some people will think it their duty to prove 
that Hippolytus had the correct doctrine respecting the Athanasian defi- 
nition of the three persons. It is true, he 5ays the contrary; bnt that 
does not signify with the doctors of the old school. The divines of the 
seventeenth century harp jesuitically upon one half of Jerome's words 
about certain expressions of the old fathers: either they have erred, or 
" minus caute locuti snnt." Those men say only: " the holy fathers ex- 
press themselves at times somewhat incautiously." Poor old men! They 
could not speak so clearly as we have learned to do since! All this is 
delusion for those who believe it: but what is it in the mouths of those 
who teach it? The grave point in this matter is, that such equivocations 
have so much shattered the faith of thoughtful laymen, that, in pro. 
portion as they demand implicit submission, the belief in the whole system 
of the ancient Church, and in Christianity itself, has vanished from the 
nlÍnds of men, and from national literature. I say with l\leier*, and with 
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almost an German wJ'iters of note , that the doctrine of the Father Son 
, , 
and Holy Ghost is the fundamental doctrine of Christianity, and that with- 
out it Christianity, as a theological and as a philosophical system, cannot 
rank much above Rabbinism and 1\lohammedanism. The definitions of 
the ancient Church are good, so far as they are meant to exclude un- 
christian or illogical imaginations, whether reaIIy or supposed to te 
against the historical and philosophical groundwork of the Christian 
faith. But they are imperfect, and have been foisted into Scripture and 
into the early fathers by means of supposititious words and verses in the 
New Testament, by forgeries in patristic literature, and bv dishonest 
or untenable readings and interpretations in both. Hippolyt"'us, besides, 
was a moderate man: he might have said on some points, Credibile lice t 
ineptum: he would never_have exclaimed \vith Tertullian, Credibile qu i a 
incptum. 
I believe I have given materials for a faithful picture of Hippolytus ; 
and I have shown that all we know of hIm, from the great work now dis- 
covered, is in perfect harmony with what we read of him in other acknow- 
ledged writings of his. But the greatest test, and, I think, the greatest 
result, of our assertion, that the "Refutation of all the Heresies" was 
written by Hippolytus, is its bearing on one of the most contested points 
in the history of that time, and one of the principal arguments of the 
Tubingen school respecting the late origin of the Gospel of S1. John. 
'Ve have seen what a pf'culiar position Theodotus held in the develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine about the middle of the third century. He 
di vested his speculations entirely of the dualism of Gnosticism, the bane of 
Christianity. God, and God alone, was the creator and ruler of the universe. 
As to the question of Christ, he accepted the preternatural procrea- 
tion of Jesus, but maintained that the Christ united himself with Jesus 
when the Spirit descended upon Him in baptism. I hope to show, in 
another place, how Clemens of Alexandria in the East, and, thirty years 
later, Hippolytus in the 'Vest (and in part Irenæus, hi:; master), tried to 
bring this system nearer to the Catholic doctrine, and thus to effect a 
union between the historical Christ of the Church and the ideal Christ of 
the philosophers: for that seems to me to be their relative position. 
Hippolytus found very little learning in the Roman Church, and still less 
spirit of speculation. They had been 1\Ionarchianists from the time of 
Clemens, w'ho was their first regular bishop, before t.he fourth Gospel was 
written by St. John. There can be no reasonable doubt that the Roman 
Church, as it adopted that Gospel, accepted the doctrine of the Logos. 
But it is clear that this might be done without following the East in all 
the metaphysical distinctions between the L.=:gos, as the ideal self-con- 
sciousness of God, and his embodiment in Jesus of Na:lareth as a 
historical person and true man; and without entering into that hybrid 
question, mixed up of historical evidence and speculative reasoning, 
whether and how far the idea of a hypostatic 
on was to be placed 
between that Logos and the historical Jesus. In a word, the Roman 
doctrine was that of St.. John's prologue; but it was built upon the sub- 
struction of a conception of Christ, in which the historical and realic;;tic 
element prevailed over the ideaJistic. The doctrine, in the Roman Church, 
was only subsidiary to government and discipline. That Church partook 
HH2 
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both of St. Peter and of St. Paul, but with a decided preponderance of the 
Petrine spirit. The predominant funrtion of their Christ was that of the 
eternal highpriesthood. The metaphysical germs deposited in 81. Paul's 
epistles, particularly in those to the Ephesians and Colossians, had not 
fructified in that Church. 'Vhen the doctrine of the Sonship had been 
developed to such a point, that it was necessary to come to more accurate 
definitions respecting the Father and Son, the l\lonarchianist view 
prevailed. 
Now I do not believe that Zephyrinus, any more than Noetus himself, 
thought that, in adopting a system which, if consistently carried out, 
must have led to simple Patripassianism, he made any notable change in 
the system of the Church. He might say, like Noetus, he only intended 
to honour Christ. He said certainly (as we kilOW froni Hippolytus) that 
those who opposed him "acknowledged two Gods," if, in acknowledging 
Christ to be God, they did not allow God to be Christ. But certainly the 
position which Zephyrinus and Callistus took and maintained in this 
respect for almost a quarter of a century (twenty-three years), was a 
turning-point in the doctrinal position of Rome. 
The position of Hippolytus in this respect has its key in his great work, 
but its further explanation in the" Little Labyrinth." Both works ex- 
plain each other, as the works of the same person alone can do. 
So much on the doctrinal character of Hippolytus and of his writings. 
As to the fanciful interpretations, both of Hippolytus and of Origen, 
they differ in one point favourably from many orthodox interpretations in 
modern times. There is almost always either some learning, or a philo- 
sophical thought, a Christian idea, at the bottom. It is true, the con- 
junction of that idea with the text is generally childish, arbitrary, and 
sometimes absurd. But in the last 250 years we have had many quite as 
arbitrary, and even as absurd interpretations, without the slightest chance 
of any philosophical o
 even Christian idea, beyond homely moralisms 
and truisms. 
'Ve observe the same characteristic features in the importance which 
Hippolytus attaches to the maintenance of ecclesiastical discipline among 
the clergy. IIis severity in this respect, compared with the conduct of 
Callistus, is individual; but this is only a difference in degree. His ec- 
clesiastical polity may be termed Presbyterianism, as asserting the right, 
which the presbyters, as a body, claimed against the bishops, in matters 
of general interest, at least as far as a full veto. To understand this 
polity, we must recollect that Presbyterianism had already earned its well- 
deserved reward for having cooperated with Episcopalianism in excluding 
the laity more and more from the legislation and administration of the 
Church; a tendency and a success of which I have traced the different 
phases in the East and 'Vest during the second century in my H Letters 
on Ignatius." The clergy bad obtained the government of the Church: 
with regard to the election of bishops (and of the bishop of Rome D10re 
particularly), the primitive right of the laity was pt'pserved in name only, 
but in practice was either a consent by acclamation, or a tumultuous veto. 
There was no municipal organization of parishes and dioceses for that 
purpose: indeed the organization of masses solely for the purposes. of 
election, without other rights, is a delusion or a deception in every pohty 
whether civil or ecclesiastical. 
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Things had much changed, in this respect also, at Rome during the 
four generations which separated Clemens, the first regular Roman 
bishop, from Callistus. 'Vhen, about twenty years before the Gospel of 
St. John was written, the Corinthians thought fit to supersede some 
elderly presbyters by new ones, notwithstanding their protests tÌlat they 
held their office for life by apostolic institution, Clemens of Rome, in a 
very sensible letter, contented himself with advising them to let that 
order of things remain, and to respect the well-founded right of those 
venerable elders. The Philippians appear to have continued to live 
under the same aristocratic constitution about the middle of the second 
ceutury, when Polycarp addressed his epistle to them. But in the latter 
part of that century almost the whole Christian world adopted the Epis- 
copalian system. This system must be considered in its idea, on the 
whole, as the prototype of the Germanic constitutional monarchy; for 
both suppose, by the side of a collegiate and a popular power, the right of 
a governing individual, entitled and qualified to oppose his free veto in 
legislathTe decisions, at least so far as to secure his not being forced to 
act against his conscience. It is no less true that the adoption of this 
system saved Christianity at the time from the greatest perils, than that 
its degeneracy crippled the energies of the Church. The balance of power 
was soon overthrown. Of the three constitutional elements, two were 
clerical, and the third had neither a congregational nor a synodical or- 
ganization. In consequence, the whole power feU into the hands of the 
clergy. The presbyters became priests; the office of administrative elders 
was merged in that of liturgic presbyters; and the ministers of Christ 
and of the Church (lK:ICÌ\11aía) began to appear as sacrificial mediators. The 
bishops drew the great prizes in the lottery, and the bishop of Rome the 
greatest. I think I have fully established these points, and other colla- 
teral ones, in my " Letters on Ignatius." But our information as to the 
details of this process in the diocese of Rome was 'lery scanty. 'Ve gain 
very valuable additions on this point from Ollr work. 
In the time of Callistus tbe power of tbe bishop of Rome was already 
more absolute than constitutional. Altbough the bishop's office was of 
course elective, the clergy in ordinary times had it altogether in their 
hands; and although legislation was, as far as the form went, vested in a 
collegi
te body - in the presbytery, or the body of presbyters, presided 
over by the bishop, -and the judicial power entirely so, the real govern- 
ment of the Church was in the hands of the bishop. According to Hip. 
polytus, Callistus asserted that a bishop could never be deposed by the 
presbytery, or obliged to abdicate, even though he committed a sin unto 
death. Hippolytus mentions this as a proof of a theory of Church-go- 
vernment, which he deemed neither constitutional nor tending to improve 
public or private morals. All weighty affairs evidently passed still 
through the presbytery. 'Ve have, in Cornelius' letter about Novatian, 
the official list of the clergy of the city of Rome (Euseb. H. E. vi. 43.). 
This letter being of the year 250, the presbytery can scarcely bave dif- 
fered, in its principal features, from that of which Hippolytus was a 
member some twenty years earlier. There were under Cornelíus at Rome 
forty.two priests and seven deacons. The number of tbe latter is that of 
the ecclesiastical regions, as I have shown in the" Description of Rome." 
HH3 
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The number of the presbyters undoubtedly indicates the number of the 
Christian meeting-houses in the city. Optatus 
lile\'itanus, fifty years 
later, under Diocletian, gives their number as forty and upwards. These 
persons, therefore, formed the presbytery. According to the thirty-fifth 
Apostolical Canon, the bishops of the suburban towns, including Portlls, 
also formed at that time an integral part of the Roman presbytery, called 
in later times the College of Cardinals. I believe I have, moreover, ren- 
dered it more than probable above, that the origin of that institution can 
only be explained by the position which those cities, and Portns in parti- 
cular, occupied in the second and third centuries. That body consisted 
then of the parish priests of Rome, and of the suburban bishops, exactly 
as the College of Cardinals does now; only that the deacons of the 
Roman Church had probably a nlOre subordinate position at that time 
than that of their nominal successors, the Cardinal Deacons. Ind
ed this 
Presbyterian fornl was still existing at the end of the sixteenth century, 
when pope Sixtus V. found it convenient to divide the College into 
boards (called Congregations), without any but a consulting vote. 
The system of government in the 
7ear 220 was naturally only one of 
transition, particularly at Rome. Practice and theory differed. But the 
issue could not be doubtful, so long as the political state of the world was 
not changed, a fresh race intr9duced, and the national element raised in 
independent and intelligent Christian states. 
The system of discipline in the Church of Rome as to the marriage of 
presbyters was very much like that which now prevails in the Greek 
Church. The evangelical liberty confirmed by the example of the apostles, 
and that of many illustrious bishops in the second century, had gradually 
been infringed. There was, in conformity with Canons 17-19, no vow 
of celibacy: but it was not thought conformable wit.h St. Paul's saying, 
" A presbytel o should be the husband of one wife," that a presbyter who 
lost his wife should marry again so long as he kept his office. From this 
the inference was drawn, that he who had a second or a third wife, ought 
11ot, strictly speaking, to be made a presbyter. The next step was, t.hat 
he who had been ordained presbyter when unmarried, should not marry 
during that office. It was on this point more particularly that Hippolytus 
was at issue with bishop Callistus, who made no difficulty in ordaining, 
as presbyters, rnen who had a second or a third wife, or in allowing 
unmarried presbyters to marry and keep their office. ",Ve see that in 
this respect also the age of Hippolytus was one of transition. There 
were different ways before the Church. She might have struck out some 
InidJle course between the two systems of Callistus and Hippol
'tus, and 
then would probably have come to something like the system of the 
Greek Church in Russia, where a parish priest lllUSt be a married man, 
having his first wife; so much so, that at her death he is expected tù 
retire and go into a convent, the place out of which bishops are generally 
taken. The majority of the bishops, assembled at Nice in 325, first (as 
Socrates says in his" Ecclesiastical History") introduced a new law, 
forbidding bishops, priests, and deacons, who were nmrried men, to keep 
their office, unless they would give up married life. This regulation soon 
grew into a general custom, notwithstanding the strong Christian and 
n10ral opposition of the venerable bishop Paphnutius, and became the basis 
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of still greater encroachments in later times, in spite of the moral reluct- 
ance of the Germanic nations. 
In the time of Hippolytus the ecclesiastical office was so far from 
giving an indelible character, that neither a presbyter nor a bishop would 
have been prevented from quitting his office, and marrying like any other 
Christian. That whole theory of the canonists is of a later date. The 
learned Christian kept his pallium, the philosopher's cloak, when he 
accepted an office in the Church, which might be that of an episcopos, as 
well as of a presbyter. He kept the old pallium, when he retired from 
the office. 
Such, I think, were on the whole the opinions of Hippolytm;, as our 
lately discovered book and his other writings clearly show. Such was 
his social position as a bishop, and as a member of the Roman presbytery: 
and such was the Christian and clerical world in which he occupied so 
conspicuous a place. . 
'Ve know so little of the partieulars of his life, that we must form our 
ideas of his character chiefly from his writings, and from the high repute 
and authority attached to his name both in the 'Vest ern and the Eastern 
Church. An anonymous Greek cotemporary of Chrysostom calls him, 
the most sweet and most benevolent (yÌ\V1CVT(l'TOÇ Kat EÍ'lIovO"raro!.): Jerome, 
" vir disertissimus." . 
If I were to sum up his character as a writer in a few words, I should 
say that l-lippolytus was not an original writer, but a wen-read and judi- 
cious compiler. He delighted in transferring useful facts from older 
authors into his own books, and in introducing Greek ideas into the IÆtin 
church. Thus he dealt with Irenæus and Josephus. I suspect he has 
done the same wíth Hegesippus, in the historical account of the lives of 
the Apostles an,d of the Apostolic age, which is quoted as by Hippolytus, 
and which, I have endeavoured to show, formed part of his" Chronicle." 
This point seems to me more particularly proved by some coincidences in 
the opinions of Hippolytus with the "Fragmentum J\Iuratorianum," a 
fragment, however, ill translated, of the historical work of Hegesippus, 
written about 165. How great the merit of Hippolytus is in transcl'ibing 
whole passages from the writings of the ancient heretics, instead of giving 
us merely garbled extracts from them, we have seen through the whole of 
our inquiry in the second letter. But there is another circumstance 
which should not be passed over in silence. From the very dawn of Ca- 
tholic literature, beginning with Hermas, the Shepherd, - that good but 
not very attractive novel, which, :Kiebuhr used to say, he pitied the Athe- 
nian Christians for being obliged to hear read in their meetings, - it had 
been the object of the Christian writers to render the Greek and Roman 
mind, by degrees, independent of the writillgs of the heathen philosophers, 
and to create a Catholic literature and library, more particularly for the 
use of children and of catechumens. It was therefore v
ry natural for 
Hippolytus to transfer all he wanted from Sextus Empiricus to his own 
books. To quote Gentile writers for good things taken from thenl was 
not required by Catholic honesty. They were considered fair game, and 
plundered. So was Josephus falsified, before Eusebius' tinle; so were 
the Greek fathers by their later epitomizers aud translators, St. Ambrose 
and Cassiodorus. 


Hu4 
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But with all this, Hippolytus was far the most gifted and diligent en- 
quirer in the 'V est
rn Church of his time. A worthy disciple of Irenæus, 
he surpassed the Apostle of the Gauls in method and in knowledge, and 
did much to diffuse through the Western Church that light which the 
Greek Irenæus had kindled in the unphilosophical West. I am inclined 
to believe that the influence of Hippolytus in this respect was very great. 
His having been a Roman by birth, or at least from his youth up a 
member of the Roman Church, contributed much to this influence. Rome 
was, anti continued, not only the mistress of the world, but also the centre 
of communication between the East and the 'Vest. Every aspiring talent in 
the Church, every new doctrine striving after notoriety, thronged to Rome. 
Christian Rome preserved the instinctive talent for government and order, 
as well as the inferiority in scienceand in intellectuality, which are peculiar 
to the Roman mind compared with the Greek. The education of Hippo- 
lytus, under Irenæus, brought him into contact with the Greek mind: he 
may even have known Origen; and he had certainly read Clemens of 
Alexandria, although it is a fable, whether invented or picked up some- 
where by Cave, that he was his disciple. His residence at Portus, then the 
harbour of the civilised world, and rendered undoubtedly, like Alexandria, 
agreeable to the visitors by temples erected for all foreign religions and 
forms of worship, must, with such preparations and such talents and zeal, 
have contributed as much to increase his l{nowledge as his influence. He 
there became the "Bishop of the Nations," as he was, most probably, 
called in his lifetime. For that this title is mentioned by Photius as 
given to Caius the presbyter, is, as we have seen, only a consequence of 
his having taken Caius to be the author of the treatise about the "Cause 
of the Universe." 1Vhat he knew was, that this author was made a 
bishop of the Gentiles. Consequently, this was a title g
ven to Hippo- 
lytus. As to the extent of his reading and study, it is certainly far 
beyond that of a thoroughbred native Roman. His knowledge extended 
to mathematics, physical science, and astronomy. It is true, that his 
Paschal cycle of 112 (7 X 16) years is Yf'ry incorrect; but he was the first 
person who gave any to the Western Church. He inquired into physical 
problems and mechanical contrivances, to discover and unmask the 
gabblers and jugglers of the age. His knowledge of Greek literature 
and philosophy was far greater than that of Irenæus, or of any of his 
'Vestern cotemporaries, the African Tertullian not excepted. In short, 
Hippolytus followed up at Rome the Alexandrian doctrine and position 
of Pantænus and Clemens, and was the predecessor of Origen, whom he 
certainly did not equal in learning, depth, and speculative power, any 
more than in his somewhat Oriental eccentricity. 
There is one peculiar feature in Hippolytus, which we must not over- 
look, if we wish to undf'rstand the place he occupied in his age. He was 
the first preacher of note whom the Church of Rome ever produced. 
There were no homilies by a bishop of the Church of Rome known before 
those of Leo the Great, who mountcd the episcopal cathedra in the year 
440. This is a curious, but indisputable fact. Clemens, the only learned 
Roman bishop of the old time, wrote an epistle, but no homily: which 
IJcrhaps was the reason why so lnany homilies were forged uuder his 
nanlC'. Caius and Hippolytus are the first ecclesiastical authors men- 
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tioned as Romans: and of these two Caius the presbyter wrote polemical 
and critical treatises, but no homilies. This is what Sozomen Eays, in 
that at first sight startling passage of his "Ecclesiastical History" 
(vii. 19.), published a few years before Leo became bishop of Rome. His 
words are: "In the city of Rome no bishop, nor any body else, has 
preached." Now there can be no doubt that, during all that period at 
Rome, as in all other churches, the Gospel, when read to the people in 
their parish churches, was explained to them. But these were popular 
expositions, not works of science and eloquence, like those of the Eastern 
fathers and bishops; and therefore they were never published. Hippo- 
lytus made an exception to this: the ancient writers quote a number of 
his homilies: the homiletic address seems even to have been his favourite 
form of treating exegetical and polemical subjects. But in all this he 
merely followed Origen, whose exegetical works are in part, as we know, 
in the form of short essays or meditations on a text, concluding with the 
doxology. In popularising Greek thought and science at Rome, Hippo- 
lytus elevated the Roman parish sermon to a learned homi1y; and this is 
perhaps the real purport of the story, that he preached a sermon in the 
presenee of Origen. It is natural that in Sozomen's time the history of 
Hippolytus, veiled and smothered at Rome, was not much known in the 
East: but it is surprising that Neander does not even name Hippolytus, 
when he speaks of the distinguished writers of the early Roman Church. 
He names only Caius, and the very doubtful Novatian (i. I] 76.). It 
must be by an oversight that he regrets the loss of Hippolytus' homily on 
the festival of the Theophany, which is extant and printed in the edition 
of Fabricius (i. 261-264.), and of undoubted authenticity. Rut the 
sermon which, Jerome says, he preached before Orígen, he cans a 
sermon in praise of the Saviour; and we have no reason to believe that 
it was this. 
His life, as well as his writings, shows a man of stronger feelings than 
Origen had, but, like him, honest, and a man of rigorous morals. He 
lived a laborious life for his fellow-creatures, both as a student and 
teacher, and as a practical man. He became a martyr for his faith, and 
possibly for his honesty; and, dying for his faith, he died for the religion 
of the spirit, and for the liberty of conscience, and the future freedom of 
mankind. For that was the great struggle of those times. Peace be with 
his memory, and honour to his virtue and piety! 
I consider the picture I have endeavoured to draw of Hippolytus to be 
historically true, and borne out by incontrovertible facts; and I believe 
that, on the whole, my judgment as to the value of his writings will be 
found impartial But I cannot conceal from myself, that I see little 
prospect of having my portrait as well understood and as much liked as I 
wish. 
I am fully aware that sOlne persons will think, I have not treated 
Hippolytus with the respect due to a sainted father of the Latin Church. 
For to certain persons every such father speaks with a share of the 
collective infallibility of a synodical clergy; and these patristic idolaters 
al'e strongly inclined to impose such an authority upon us in matters of 
fact, no less than in nletaphysical formularies. 'Ve are to submit to 
those fathers, if they assert 
omethillg as a historical fact, which we ha\'e 
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very good reasons for not giving credit to, or which we know to be un- 
true; and as to metaphysical theories, we are to receive their opinions 
with the greater respect, the more they are contrary to the reasoning 
power to which they appeal. 'Yhen these theologians, unworthy of the 
name of Prot.estants, of thinkers, and of historians, speak of the para- 
mount weight of their concordant interpretations, they ignore, or do not 
know, that, on all questions of Scriptural and primitive Christianity 
which are now doubtful to us, the ancient writers were in as much un- 
certaint.y as we are. The writers of the fourth century generally con- 
tradict those of the second, who were in part witnesses, or reported 
credible evidence and plausible traditions; wherf'as those later fathers 
were only critics, and most of them very indifferent and biassed ones. 
For they often proceed from systems, historical and doctrinal, which 
strongly impair their qualifications for being judges, and still more show 
their unfitness for being set up as infallible models of criticism. If then 
to criticize the fathers is to show them disrespect, these later fathers have 
themselves shown it to their predecessors. The lTIuch trumpeted saying, 
" Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus," is a silly truism in the 
sense of those idolaters of the letter, and, if taken in the sense in which it 
is true, destroys their systeln and their authority. 
To criticisms or contradictions from this quarter I am resolved not to 
answer a word, either as regards historical points or speculative ones: for 
these persons do not go by fåcts, but by system; they do not appeal to 
truth, but to authority; and they reason as if they had searched for truth 
only to betray it when found. They give 110 argument, or none worth a 
serious refutation: and no argument shall they ever have from me. 
There is a second class of persons, who may wish to judge lIippolytus 
freely and fairly; but who, I am afraid, do not sufficiently regard the 
imnlediate object of the researches of the fathers, and forget that history 
and historical truth are at issue with our historical faith in the funda- 
mental notions of early Christianity. Of these, I am afraid, many will 
blame lite for having made too much of the writings of Hippolytus, and 
will maintain that I have overrated the value and importance of his histo- 
rical writings. Some may even imagine they are saying something. if 
they render men like Hippolytus and Irenæus ridiculous. It is true, that 
Gibbon likes sonletimes to ridicule men of this sort in his, on the whole, 
admirable and wonderful work. But this is the tribute he paid to an 
idealess and conceited age; and they who think they must either adopt 
this view, or follow the superstitious line, are not aware that in so doing 
they are the representatives of a defunct period, and of a bankrupt 
system of the philosophy of history. They are men of the past; and 
their general view of literature, poetry, and philosophy, is nothing but 
the caput mortuum of a so-called philosophy, centring in blind self-suf- 
ficiency. The age which produced it knew how to deny and to df'stroy, 
but never even tried to produce and to rebuild; it attacked falsehood, 
without giving truth; and it brought forth no other final result than a 
judicially blind reaction, and produced in poor worried humanity a morbid 
tendency to seek refuge and salvation in exploded superstitions, and in 
hollow and impotent fonnularies of' the past. I have always thought, that 
they have little sense of the future, who cannot look upon the past except 
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through the coloured spectacles of their own conceit, or that of their age 
But, as I have already hinted at the beginning of my letters, seeing that 
there are on that side not only m
n who think little of the wisdom of the 
old fathers, and much of that of their own party, but also men real1y 
anxious for truth, although not sufficiently acquainted with facts, nor con- 
versant with critical inquiry, still less with the method of intellectual spe- 
culation, I am desirous to find a way to their minds and hearts, in order 
to prove to them, that there may be much excellence in individuals, and 
great value in their testimony, in spite of errors and blunders belonging 
to their age, which appear to us ridiculous, if not offensive. Historical 
criticism is neither a party question, nor the business of dilettanti: it re- 
quires the earpestness and the conscientiousness of a judge. I know 
very well that Hippolytus has not treated bishop Callistus much more 
courteously than Luther did Henry VIII.; and I think, there is in Hip- 
polytus' controversy against Callistus the appearance of the odium theo- 
logicum, and personal bitterness and irritation, which is certainly not 
conformable with the ideal of a " perfect Christian temper." But wh'lt 
has that, after all, to do with his truth, and with his facts? It must make 
the historian cautious not to take his judgment in this matter as un biassed 
and impartial; but it is mere spntimentality or hypocrisy to determine by 
this standard the judgment upon the great question at issue. And this I 
conceive simply to be, -whether the man was good and honest (humanly 
speaking), or a fool and rogue. No man is both; and every historical 
character is either the one or the other. I do not know what are consi- 
dered the ingl.edients in a canonized martyr, a sainted ecclesiastical writer 
and bishop. But I confess that, if moral indignation against wickedness 
and falsehood is not one, I must look for bright patterns of what is good 
and great among the classical heathens, or among common Christians. 
As to my own taste, since nothing human is perfect, I prefer good, strong 
indignation infinitely to an impotent indifference, and to mawkish hypo- 
crisy. The man who will not attack a falsehood, will not defend truth; 
and he who dares not call a knave a knave (whether he be his bishop or 
brother-bishop or not), will not treat tyranny as tyranny, when the cause 
of Christian truth is attacked by force. Yet it was for doing this that the 
martyrs died, from Híppolytus to Ridley. :Nor do I see how any man 
can speak too strongly, when he is defending truth against wickedness. 
This was not the view of the middle ages: Thomas Aquinas was not 
deemed less wise or less holy by Dante and others of his worshippers, for 
having intimated clearly enough what he thought of tyrants like Charles 
of Anjou. 
" But he ought not to have been so personal against Callistus."- 
" And how do you know," I should answer to such an assertion, " that it 
was personal feeling, personal bitterness, personal obstinacy, that made 
Hippolytus so indignant? and that it was not the love of truth, and of 
the Christian people, and of his own Church, that made him write the 
ecclesiastical memoirs of the Roman presbytery of that time?" Respect 
for authority is something; but respect for truth is more. Socrates (to 
judge from similar expressions of his) would not have thought that Hip- 
polytus possessed the highest Attic grace in exposing the wickedness of 
Callistus; but he might have said, that, for a man imbued with Judaic 
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barbarism, he expressed himself tolerably weB, and that, on the whole, he 
gave him the impression of a Godfearing man, wishing to do good to his 
fellow- believers and fellow-men. 
Considering aU these difficulties with which the subject is beset, I 
should find myself very much embarrassed if I were to close my re- 
searches at this stage of my inquiry. 'Yhatever I may have done in these 
letters to show the importance of the discovery, and to vindicate the cha- 
racter of Hippolytus where I think him right, I am sure few wiU take the 
trouble to go through the details; and, if I were to stop here, I should 
certainly not do what I ought at least to attempt, in behalf of an author, 
whose historical worth I hav
 undertaken to represent, and whom there- 
fore I must bring in contact with our own times. 
In another place I have rendered account of what I intend to say from 
a more general point of view, and justified the fiction to which I have 
been obliged to have recourse. I have endeavoured to let Hippolytus 
speak for himself, as he would if, hearing that his principal work had 
been stolen from him, and printed at Oxford under the name of Origen, 
he had come to England to plead his cause before the English public ge- 
nerally. He might then, I think, supposing hin1 to write, not in his 
stately way, but indulging here and there a little in his innocent humour, 
address his critics and judges in this country in something like the Speech 
which I put into his mouth. ' 
The final object of all historical criticism is to make a historical cha- 
racter of a long past age become to us a living, and as it were a speaking, 
image. But in a case like ours, the hero of our critical inquiry and his 
age must also become a mirror to us and to our age. \Ye must see how 
we should have appeared to them. \Ve have the same faith in common, 
although our language, and our rites, and our formularies, and our go- 
vernment differ widely. 'Ye must translate their language into ours; 
and then we may confidently hope to see in them a faithful mirror of our 
own condition, of our advantages and hopes, our defects and dangers. 
This is the problem. He must speak to us, as he was, and felt, and 
thought: and I must make him speak thus in a language which is neither 
his nor mine. I cannot hope to succeed as I wish in such an attempt: 
but I may hope to give you, and other English friends of Hippolytus, 
some materials for doing better what I have attempted, in despair of 
being able to draw a perfect historical picture of him and his age. 
l\Iy last request to you therefore, my dearest friend, is, that you will 
read whatever I have further to say, with the same kindness which you 
ha \"e shown to these letters. 
And now there remains for me only one task more; and that is the 
most agreeable to me. I have to thank you, my dear friend, not only for 
the highly instructive attention you have so kindly bestowed upon the 
letters I have had the happiness to write to you, but for having moreover 
dedicated a loving godfather's care to my poor naked child. Your in- 
valuable library has furnished me with indispensable books, for which I 
had looked in vain in the British J.Iuseum. Your erudition and sagacity 
have still more effectually assisted me in many difficult points of so com- 
p1icated a research, which I am ob1iged to carryon hurriedly, in the midst 
of a London season, and that of the Exhibitioll. But, above all, by your 
kind sympathy 
'ou have encouraged Ine to render my rebearches as com- 
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plete as I can, and the expression of my own pprsonal convictions as 
explicit as the occasion seems to require. For all this kindness, accept, 
my dearest friend, the sincere tha 1 1ks of 


Yours ever faithfully, 
BUNSEN. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Carlton Terrace, July 26, 1851. 
H \.YIXG carried my letters, this day, so far through the press, that I 
have been able to submit the printed sheets of the whole to you, I think 
it right to add a few words on two able articles upon the same subject, 
which have appeared since I wrote my letters; one in the last number of 
the" Quarterly Review," and the other in the June and July numbers of 
the "Ecclesiastic." The ingenious and elegant author of the former 
article has waived the question of the Origenian or non-Origenian author- 
ship, and limited himself to consider the work as an undoubtedly authentic 
and highly interesting specimen of the historical and ecclesiastical litera- 
ture of the beginning of the third century. This article is well calculated 
to excite the attention of the public; and the metrical versions of the beau- 
tifullyrical fragments betoken a consummate scholar and an elegant poet. 
The writer of the article in the "Eccle
iastic" has gone into the ques- 
tion of the authorship with learning and acuteness. Convinced of the 
genuineness of the work, he is equally convinced that Origen cannot have 
writ.ten it, and that it must have been written at Rome: he thillks that 
Caius the presbyter is the author. But the main part of his discussion is 
directed to the first point, that the book is not and cannot be Origen's ; 
and he has brought forward many excellent arguments to prove this. He 
shows that Orig-en, knowing what his writings indicate he did about the 
Ebionites, could not have repeated the common opinion as to their origin 
and tenets, which our author relates, following Ireuæus (2d Art. p. 50.). 
lIe also observes very ingeniously, that, if Origen had known what our 
book states respecting the cropping of the ears employed by the Carpo- 
cl'atians, he would not have had recourse to the unfortunate conjecture by 
which he tries to throw suspicion 011 some remarks of Celsus against the 
Christians on this score (ib. p. 51.). Nor can one escape this difficulty 
by saying that our work was written in the early part of his life, before 
his book against Celsus, in which the expressions just alluded to occur. 
For our learned author proves, that, if our work was by Origen, it must 
have been written at a very late period. "\Ve know from Eusebius (vii. 
38.) that Origen became acquainted with the Ebionites and wrote against 
them towards the close of his life (therefore at least 30 years after his - 
short stay at Rome), and when the sect was expiring. The author of our 
work, on the contrary, knew and opposed them at Rome, when they were 
influential and strong. 
All this is in confirmation of the negative part of my argument, that 
the book was not \\ riUen by Origen. But I ha\"e mainly followed out the 
posith'e argument, that it was written at Rome, and by Hippolytus. The 
author of the articles agrees with me, as far as Origen is concerned. He 
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is moreover fully convincer! that the book points to Romp, and to a dis- 
ciple of Ireuæus.* I cannot heIp flattering myself that a furtlwr con- 
sideration of this matter by so competent a judge and so aceurate a 
scholar, will lead him to an equal certainty as to the other point,-that 
our work was not written by Caius, to whom nobody attributes such a 
work, but by Hippolytus, whose volume with the same title, arrangement, 
and contents, Photius had bf'fore him. As to the unfortunate hypothesis 
that Origen wrot.e the work against the heresies, the writer of those 
articles makes the acute remark, that the view of the author of the treatise 
on the Universe (who must be the same with the author of our book), 
respecting the immutability of the state of the wicked after death, is in- 
compatible with Origen's notions on the subject. 
By the side of such criticism, I can only attribute it to an oversight of 
the moment, that the writer, 'n animadverting on the blunder made by 
the editor respecting the martyrdom of Callistus under Fuscianus, in- 
dulges in the equally incredible supposition (p. 59.), that Hippolytus 
speaks of two different persons, both bearing the name of Callistus, - the 
man scourged under Fuscianns about the year 190, and the successor of 
Zephyrinus, whom Callistus did actually succf'ed in the year 217. The 
whole account given by Hippolytus centres so entirely in the circumstance 
that Callistus, the swindler, be.came first as we should say, Cardinal-Vicar, 
and then Pope, that it is needless to quote the passages in which the 
author says, that the same Callistus, of whom he had been speaking all 
the time, obtained, after the death of Zf'phyrinus, what he had been hunt- 
ing for all his life, and was made bishop of Rome. I cannot but agree 
with him that it would have been better, that the University of Oxford 
should not have had the appearance of sanctioning such a mistake as the 
attributing of this work to Origen. But I do not see how the University 
can fairly be made responsible for this false title. As to the directors of 
the Clarendon Press, I entertain a hope, and beg to express it with sincere 
respect, that, even if the venerable Dean of Christchurch, Dr. Gaisford, 
to whom ecclesiastical as well as classical philology already owes so much, 
should not feel himself moved to present us with a new edition, that noble 
institution will not hold itself pledged to the opinion of the learned editor, 
if he should persevere in that opinion. I tru
t that they will he glad to 


)\< I am happy to mention, with respect to this point, a very acute ob<;ervation 
made by the learned writer of these articles. Having observed the relation of the 
19th chapter of the 2d book of Irenæus tJ the" Philosophumena " (1 am afraid, 
wIthout doing justice to the immense improvement on Irenæus by our author, both 
in research and in method), he remarks that our author has almost copied from 
Irenæus the following passage found in that chapter: - 
" Quæ apud omnes qui Deum ignorant. et que dicuntur philosophi sunt dicta, 
hæc congregant et quasi cent.onem ex multis pessimis panniculis consarcientes," &c. 
The corresponding passage of our book is found in th{' beginning of the fifth book 
(p. 24. 26.): ' Acþ' c1ìv'Tch àcþopp.cls p.E'TaUXÓVTES 01 aipEUtápXat, 
íK1}V 1raÀatoppácþwv uv-t- 
KaT'T{)(raVTES 1rpbs TÒV r
toV VOÛV Tel TWV 1raÀaíwJI ucþ&'Àp.aTa &s Kawà 7rapÉ()fUQ.V TOtS 7rÀa- 
Jlåu()at 
wap.ÉJlOLs. As to the supposition that Clemens of Alexandria copied a passage 
(Strom. vii. end, p. 700. Gr.) from lrE'næus (v. 8.), I cannot help thinking that t
le 
writer has mentioned this groundless conjecture merely to show that he was aware ofJt, 
not that he himself shares the absurd opinion that Clemens copierl, or could have 
copied, Irenæus. Two authors of the same time may hit, índependently of each 
other, on an absurd interpretation, as wcll as on a reasonable one. 
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become instrumental in placing a new critical edition soon before the 
public, not only of this misnanwd book, but of all the works of Hippolytus, 
among which, I trust, will be included the" Little Labyrinth," and the 
"Treatise on the Substance of the Universe." Thus the University, and 
the literary world, and Saint IIippolytus himself, will receive the best 
satisfaction for the printing of his most instructive work at the Oxford 
University Press under a false title. 


B. 


SECOND POSTSCRIPT. 


Carlton Terrace, 24th August. 
'VHILST finally revising these sheets for the press, I have received from 
Germany a series of five articles on our book, inserted in some late num- 
bers (21st June to 19th July) of the Berlin weekly ecclesiastical periodi- 
cal, "Deutsche Zeitschrift für christliche 'Vissenschaft und christliche8 
Leben." They are written by Professor Jacobi, a disciple and follower 
of Neander, know by his" Handbook of the History of the Church." I 
am happy to see that the learned writer has come to the same results as 
far as Origen is concerned. He says it is impossible to ar,cribe to him 
the authorship of the work published at Oxford. His arguments are, that 
nobody ever attributed a work with this title or contents to Origen; that, 
if he had executed his purpose of treating on the heresies and on the 
ancient philosophical doctrines, he would have done it in a very different 
manner; that the style of our work is as unlike that of Origen, as the 
whole method and view of t.he inqllil'y, and that this is true in the most 
eminent degree of the Confession of Faith. In going through the last 
ar
llment, the author, I believe, has misunderstood the text, in making 
our author say, man had no mind or intellect (vov;J. There are indeed 
in our text some words which at first sight imply such an absurdity; but, 
as we have seen, this appearance is founded upon an untenable reading. 
Professor Jacobi also admits, that the writer must have lived a con- 
siderable time at Rome, and names Caius and Hippolytus as the most 
probable authors. But Caius (according to him) cannot be the author of 
the work, if Eusebius' account of him is true: in particular, he could not 
ascribe the Apocalypse to St. John. 
'Vhy then, asks Professor Jacobi, should not the book be the work of 
Hippolytus of Portus, whose death is described by Prudentius, and on 
whose statue the titles of many of those writings are engraved, which 
antiquity quotes as works of Hippolytus, and of which we possess frag- 
ments? He inclines to think with Gieseler (and Kimmel) that this Hip- 
polytus had been brought up at Antioch or .Alexandria. He doubts 
whether Portns can at that time have had a bishop; whereas I think, if it 
had not had one at that time, ,vhen a town was synonymous with a diocese, 
it would never have had any. It would have been made a part of Ostia, 
. whose suburb it may almost be said to ha,'e formed: whereas down to the 
present moment both titles are kept up as distinct, from time immemoriaI. 
As to the assertion of Prudentius, that Hippolytus had been a Novatian 
at an earlier period, he thinks this must be understood of the earliest part 
of Xovatianism, although he allows that our book makes no mention 
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whatever either of Novatus or of Novatianism. After having rejected 
the absurd idea, that Novatian himself might be the author, he asks 
whether the work named on the cathedra, IIpòç flEÀX1jvaç, which he trans- 
lates "Against the Hellenes," might not mean our work? As to the 
book on Antichrist, he thinks ch. xlix. points to the time of Gallienus, 
whereas HippoIytus must have died before Gallienus (261), and before 
the persecution of Valerian (2.37). 'Vhat startles him chiefly is, that the 
quotation in the letter of bishop Peter of Alexandria about the Quarto- 
decimans is not found in our book. 
As to the epoch in which it was written, he fixes the time between 22:) 
and 250. 
Finally, the author gives his remarks on the importance of our work. 
Besides the advantage, that it enriches our knowledge of the internal his- 
tory of the ancient Church, Professor Jacobi, faithful to the views of his 
great master, calls the attention of the reader principally to two points. 
The one is, that the extracts from Basilides and other ancient authors 
prove that the fourth Gospel was commented upon early under Hadrian 
The second, that the circumstance of Zephyrinus and Callistus having- 
inclined towards the Patripassian views, affords us the unknown fact re- 
specting a change which took place in the doctrine of the Church of Rome 
under Zephyrinus. Professor Jacobi is led by these two facts to the same 
conclusion, to which I have come at the same time, independently of him, 
-that the whole historical scheme of the Tubingen school about the late 
origin of the fourth Gospel, the Ebionitism of the Roman Church before 
Zephyrinus, and the decisive influence of 
Iontanism upon her dogmatical 
development, is now proved to be erroneous, as it always appeared to 
Neander, whose views are confirmed in their essential points. As to the 
nature of the controversy with Callistus, the following words (p. 234.) 
seem to me to state the case in a concise and striking nlanner :- 
" The stricter doctrine of subordination, on which our author insists, 
did not satisfy Callistus, whose mind was directed with predilection to the 
Unity of the Father and the Son. Even a repres(\ntation, which goes so 
much beyond Ebionitism and Artemonitisrn, app(\ared too poor to Callistus 
and the Roman congregation. Our author, in his turn, identifies Callis- 
tus more than is just with the Patripassians, in like manner as in later 
times the Homoûsion and Sabel1ianism were confounded. How remark- 
able, that thus, at the beginning of the second century, we meet within 
the Roman congregation the same af1tagonism, in which, at a later period 
(260), we find Dionysius the bishor of Rome and Dionysius of Alexandria 
engaged! Callistus, as we learn now, had already excommunicated 
Sabellius, then living at Rome: and him Dionysius of Alexandria also 
combats. On the other side, Callistus followed with a decided step the 
tendency towards the IIomoûsion, in opposition to the old theory of the 
subordination of the Logos. 'Ve therefore see that the development of 
the Trinitarian doctrine did not take place at Rome so peaceably as was 
supposed hitherto. But it is remarkable, that, as that Church never al- 
lowed the Ebionite theory to predominate, so in the time of the Roman 
Dionysius it had already within its own limits gone through that struggle, 
which was soon to shake the entire Church to its foundation, and it had, 
at an early period, taken the course which may be designated as the 
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Trinitarian, by upholding- the IIomoûsion against Subordinationism, but 
to the exclusion of SabeUianism." 
The points of difference between Professor Jacobi and myself are there- 
fore of minor importance, whereas we agree on all the essential ones: 
and we have arrived at our conclusions without knowing of each other. 
I flatter myself I have removed the difficulties which led that learned 
man still to entertain doubts as to the authorship and lift' of Hippolytus. 
.At the same time that I received from Germany these articles of Pro- 
fes
or Jacobi, I learned by an article of Professor Schneidewin in the liist 
number of his" Philologus," on the fragmf'nts of Empedocles contained 
in our work, tbat the friend of that eminent critic, Dr. Duncker, of the 
University of Göttingen, is prepared to pro\re that our book is not the 
work of Origen, but of Hippol),tus. If further intel1ígence respecting 
the researche!ot in German)' on our subjects reach me in time, I will give 
a repOl.t of them. * In the mean time, the hitherto identical result of all 
inquiries, perfectly independent of each other, seems to augur well for 
the course I have taken. 


* !\.ov. Ii. The" Göttinger gelehrte Anzeigen" of this quarter contains, in Nos. 
152-155., an article on the Oxford publication, written by Dr. Duncker. The 
author, after having given a detailed account of the contents, ùeclares hriefly that 
HippoIJtus must be the author, and promises to prove this assertion in the new 
edition of the work which he and Professor Schneidewin are preparing. Professor 
Lommatzsch and Doctor Thiersch are corne t.o the same conclusion.-Postscript, 
12th June, ] 854. I just learn that the new edition of the " Refutation" is already in 
the press. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE FRAG
lENTS OF HIPPOLYTUS COLLECTED BY 
CARDINAL JIAI. 


(See page 431.) 


CARDINAL l\IAI has had the good sense to adorn the first volume of his" Scriptorum 
V eterum nova Collectio" (Rom. ] 825, 4to) with the statue of Hippolytus (p. v.), 
and to explain (p. xxxv.) the incorrect Greek expression, " Bishop of Rome," in the 
superscription of those extracts, by the circumstance that he was bishop of the 
harbour of Rome, which they mistook for Rome itself. In the second part of the 
same volume he gives, in a Catena about D;miel (p. 161-222.), such fragments of 
the book of Hippolytus on this subject as were hitherto inedited. There are in the 
Catenæ, extracted in the continuation of this colossal work, fragments of other 
works, mostly exegetical, of Hippolytus. Of all these I give here a list which I 
believe to be complete, and the text itself wherever they appear to me to be of im- 
portance on account of their contents. They are the following : 
Page 
]69. v. 3. 5. 
170. v. 10. 14. 
172. v. 29. 
173. v. 31. a1 
1/p.oKpa:rla.L a.1 p.ÉMovlJ'a.t j'C-yvElJ'6a.L, &c.; to be compared with the cor- 
responding passage in the book on the Antichrist. 
175. v. 33, 34. 
177. v. 13. 
178. v. 46.: where l\Iai calls the attention of the reader to the fact, that the Com- 
mentary of Hippolytus was in the form of a homily; a direct confirmation of 
what I have generally observed on this subject. Compare also 
Iai's note, p. 184. 
] 79. v. 48. 49. and 1. 
180. v. 7. 
181. v. 16. 19. 
184. v. 3. 
189. v. 93. Compare ì\Iai's note S. 
199. v. I, 2,3 
200. v. 4. 5 (ter). He quotes here the "preceding book" (section), lv 'TP 7rpb 
'Ta.{rr1/5 {3íßÀ
. 
201. v. 6. 
202. v. 6, 7. 
203. v. 7. 
204. v. 8. 
205. v. 13. Here occurs a phrase which is very significant for the Christology of 
Hippolytus. In explanation of the remarkable expression of Daniel; "the 
Old of the days," Hippol).tus observes: - naÀaLòv pÈv oÕv -hJ-lepwv OÙX Ë'TEpOJl 
ÀÉ-YH àÀ^-' f] 'TÒV á.7rc!V'TWV KVPLOV Kal E>eòv Kal ÕEtJ7rÓT1/V, 'TÒV Kal a.ÙTOV 'TOV Xpt(TTOV 
(sc. ÕEfT7rÓT1/V). God, therefore, is named here the Lord and God and l\laster 
of all, "also of Christ himself." This is a new illustration of the sense and 
true reading of the difficult, but important, passage at the end of the " Refuta
 
tion," which I have discussed in note to p. 392. Analecta, vol. i. 
205. v. 14. (bis). Both passages are too important for the Christo logy of Hippol),tus 
not to be given here textually. 
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FRAG:\IENTS OF HIPPOLYTUS 


Page 
'H l
ovlTla aÚToû l
ovlTla alcI)JItos' cI1l'1roÀ.lJ-rov. T
 o(jv ìðlCf' vZqJ ð 7raT
p 1l'á.vTa. 
vr\)Tá
as TáTE Èv TOtS OÚpaVOtS #cal Tà. È1rl T1}S Î'l1S, ðtà 'TráVTWV à:1rÉðEt
EV aùTòV 
WPWTÓTOKOV Èv 'TréìlTt '}'EVÓP.EVOV' 'TrPWTÓTOIeOV lie E>EOÛ, iva. IJ.ETà. TOV 'TraTÉpos vZòs 
E>EOV 
v å.1l'oðEtx8fi 7rpÒ å.nÉÀ.wv, Xva lea2 ò.yyÉÀ.wv IeÚptOS cpavß' 'TrPWTÓTOIeOV Èle 
'Trap8Évov, iva. TÒV 7rpWTÓ7rl\.alTTOV ' A
àp. Èv a.VTqJ àva1l'À.á.(flTwV ðELx8il' 'TrPWTÓTOIeOV Èf( 
VE'CpWV, iva. b.7rapx
 T1}S 'Í}p.ETÉpas b.valTTálTEWS aVTòs '}'Ev1]8fì. 
ClH'Tts ov 7rapal\.EÚlTETat' 'I1l'1l'oÀ.úTov. T
v È
ovlTlav wâlTav T1]V 'Tra.pà TOÛ TraTpÒS 
ðE
OP.ÉV1]V T
 v!
 V7rÉ
Et
EV. 8s 
7rovp!1.víwv lea.l È7rL'}'E(wvlealleaTax80víwv ßalTtÀ.Evs leal 
IeftT
S 7ráVTWV b.7rOðÉ
EtIeTa.t' È7rovpavlwv p.Èv, ðn À.ó'}'os Èle leap
(as 'TraTpÒS 7rpÒ 7rÓ.VTWV 
'}'E'}'EV1]P.Évos 
v' È7rt'}'elwv 
è, on èiv8pw1l'oS 
V àv8p6J7rots 
'}'Ev.J'Ý]81], ò.va7rÀ.álTlTwv ðt' 
a.VTOÛ TÒV 'A
áp.' leaTax8ov(wv ðè, ðn lea1 Èv VElepoîs leaTEÀ.Oì'llT81], EvaYYEl\.t(óP.EVOS 
TCtîs T6JV á:yíc..:v 
vxaîs, 
tà :ðaváTov :ðávaTov Vtleé:Jv. The concJ usion of the first 
passage, iva. à.7raPX.n T1}S 'Í}f.'ETÉpas àVa.lTTálTEWS aÙTòs '}'Ev1]8ß (that he might be- 
come the first-fruits of our resurrection), illustrates and confirms what has been 
said p. 276. note. The remarkable expression in the second passage, ðn À.ó'}'os 
Èle leapðías 'TraTpÒS 'Trpb 'TráVTWV "ì'E'}'EV7]P.Évos 
v, comes in support of what has been 
said in note to p. 453. to show the affinity of the concluding fragment of our 
text of the" Letter to Diognetus" with peculiar and favourite expressions of 
Hippolytus. 
206. v. 18. On the glory of the second coming of Christ: M1]IeÉTt Õt' Eì'
OVS &s Èv 
Ópá(jEt ßl\.E7rÓp.EVOS, P.f}TE Èv lTTúl\.CfJ VEcþÉl\.7]S ÈiTì IeOpvcþrjs õpovs ò.7rOleaÀV7rTóp.EVOS 
(allusions to the vision of the three disciples on l\Iount Tabor, or the trans- 
figuration ). 
206. v. 19. On the fourth monarchy. or that of the Romans; the corresponding 
passage in the book on the Antichrist is identical with this commentary. 
207. v. 22. 25. 
211. v.21. 
214. v. 6, 7. The second passage is interestin
 as to the sense HippoJytus attached 
to the external comn:nmioll with the Church: Tol's '}'àp à:ylots cpogovp.ÉVOtS 
aÙTòv aÙTuîs P.ÓVOLS ÉauTòv à7rOleal\.Ú7rTEt' Ei '}'áp TtS 
olCEî leal È v ÈIeIeÀ1]lT(q. VÛV 1rol\.&. 
TEúEae,U, q,óßov 
È E>EOÛ p.h Ë
EL, oùðÈv TOÛTOV WcþEÀ.jj 7] 7rpÒS TOÒS á:ylous lTÚVO
ùs. 
215. v. 12, 13. 16. On the expression Tà lfvw leáTW, compare " Refutation," p. 
435. 25. 
216.v. ]8. 
219. v. I. On the great persecution of the Christians which will take pJace in the 
last days, according to the Apocalypse. 
220. v. 2, 3. 7. 9. In the explanation of v. 3. Hippolytus quotes the passage of 
St. l\Iatthew, xiii. 43. omitting the article before 
l\.tos: T6TE ot 
(leatot ÈKl\.áp.- 

OVlTtV &s 7}l\.tOs. 
221. V. 11. 
223. Appendix II. The fragment of the commentary of l-lippoJytus on the Pro- 
verbs, which we hitherto knew only in the Latin translation. (Fabric. i. p. 
z69.: compare the Various Readings in Gallandi.) 


Part I I 1. 75. Toû å'}'(ov rI7r7roÀ.óTov rpcfP.l1 Ç lie T1}S Eis TnV rÉVElTtV 'Trpa"Yp.aTE{o.
: taken 
out of Leontius, ,. Rerum sacrarnm Liber." (See l\lai, voJ. vii. p. 84. col. 2.) . 
Uemarkable is the expression in the beginning of the explanation of the words: 
leal l7rÀ.aO"Ev ð E>EÒS TÒV èivepw7roV xovv à.7rÒ T
S '}'
s' ., Apo. p.n leaTà TnV TtVWV V7rÓ- 
votav TPeLS à.v8pwrrovs ÀÉ'}'OP.EV '}'E'}'OVÉVo.t, ëvo. 1l'VEvp.aT&IeÒV leaì ëva 
VXtIeÒV leaì ëva 
xoi"IeÓV; oùx oíhws 
XEt, à.l\.À.à 'TrEpl ivòs å.vepW7rOV 'Í} 7râlTo. 
tf}'}'1]lTts. This betrays 
the man who inquired into the most ancient heresies; we find that doctrine in 
the system of the Naassenes. (Refut. Hæres. p. 95. 50.) l\lai, in his note to 
this extract. refel's to fragments of Hippolytus in a Catena published '
ante has 
annos," in Leipsig, which I confess to have no knowledge of. 


Vol. VI. 239. Scholia in Esaiam, from a 1\:1S. of the tenth century: _Toû !-'}'t(JJ- 
TáTOV rI7r7rol\.úTov È7rtlTIeÓ7rOV 'Pwp.1]s. EvpilTleOP.EV tv Toîs V7rop.V1]p.aT&lTp.OtS TOtS v7rb 
"(;)JI 7rPElT(;UTÉp(cJJ' Ò.VCt')'E'}'paf-J.P.ÉvO&S, Î'E'}'EV
lTeo.t T-ijv 7]p.Épav ÈIeEÍV1]V &p6JV l\.&'. TOV ;;ðp 
'Í}À.loJ: 
ta8pap.óVTos, lea2 l1l'l TnV ðfleáT1]Y tfJpa.v (þ8&.lTaVTO
, leal T1jS lTletâs TOÙS ð
Ka 
D.va
a.O,",ú
s Tuii Oì'ICOU 10V J!CtUV ""'-TEl\8oÒU1]S, Ù.VClT'TPE\f'E tró.l\.tV ð flAWS 'l"OÙS ðEICa. 
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àJ'a
aOf.1.où
 e15 Tel Ò7f'(lTW. leaTel T
 p:qp.a IeUp{OU, lea} l'YÉJlOJlTO tfJpaL 1('. lea} 7f'&ÀLJI T
JI 
rÔLOV ÔPÓP.OV, lCaTà. T1]V iôíav Td.ÇLV I(UIeÀWlTa5 Ó .qÀLOS È7ropeú61] eìs ôuup.ás. È'YÉVOVTO 
oÕv é1paL ÀC'. 


Yol. VII. 14. 
là TOVTO 7TuÀwpo11ôóvres lTE f7TT1)çav, lea} lTUJlETp(
1]lTav, 7TvÀal xaÀ.leal 
leal p.oXÀol Utõ7]p(Jl lTuveOl\áu81]uav, &c. The superscription is 'hl"1roÀúTou l7TL- 
lTIeÓ7rOU 'pcfJp.rJs leal P.áPTUp05. 
In the same anonymous collection: 
68. coI. 2. Toû á-yíov 'I7r7roÀ.Vrov. 'EVÉP'YELa cþVULIe.q T.qS vOEpâs ÈlTTL \ftuxijs 7] leaTel 
cþÙULV aVTij
 aVToK(V7]TOS leal 7f'pcJJT1] ôúva/J-Ls, "'l'Yovv ð àELleíV1]TOS ÀÓ'yos cþVlTLIeWS 
a.VTijS 1r?j-ya(ó,uEvOS (perhaps: Èç ahij
 7f'1]'Ya'ó/J-evo
). 
] 84. cot 1. Taken out of I...eontius, " Contra l\lonophysitas." Toû å-ylov 'I1l'7roÀvTov 
Èle TWV EÙÀ.o-yté
ìv TOÛ BMaáp.. "Iva ÕELx8fi Tð lTuvap.cpó-repov f)(wv III ÉavTcp T7]V TE 
TOÛ ßelov OVlTiav <<(11 T.qJl Èç àv8pw7r6JII: language analogous to . hat in the treatise 
agains Ncetus. The passage may be out of the commentary on 4 1\los. 23. 5. 
16., 24. 4. ; but more probably there existed a peculiar treatise or homiJy on 
that "favourite subject of ancient tradition and speculation, the prophecy of 
Balaam. 


Vo1. TX. 620-720. Nicetæ catena in Lucam. 
645. c. ii. v. 7. 
650. v. 22. 
712. c. xxiii. v. 33. 
là. TOVTO '1f'vÀ.wp01 
ôov iÔÓllTES aVTÒIl f7rT7]çaV, lea17f'vÀ.aL xaÀleal 
leal p.oxÀ.01 ULõ1]p01 UVVETp(
7]lTav. These words remind us of the rhetorical 
description of Hades, in the fragment of the treatise TIEp} T.q
 TOV 1l'aJITòs OVlT[ai 
which I have iHustrated in the text. 'Ve find the very same pas
age of Hip- 
polytus quoted in an anonymous collection of saying!l of the holy fatheri 01\ 
the incarnation. 
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ADA:\IAS, in the system of the Naassêni, 
p. 345. 
Ademes, companion of Euphrates, the 
Peratic,346. 
Aden in .Arahia, supposed to be the re- 
sidence of HippoJytus, 418. 
Ager Veranus, locality of the old cata- 
combs, 426. 
Alcibiades of A pamea spreads the doctrine 
of the Elchasaites. 388. 
Al1egories of Origen and IIippolytus 
compared, 446. 
AmbroÛus, called by Origen his task- 
master, 337. 
Amen, in the system of Justinus, the 
Gnostic, 347. 
'AvaTuÀLICÌ] 
LðC1.(TlCaÀ[(1., Oriental school of 
the Yalentinians, 360. 
AnasfafÛus, on Hippolytus, 420. 
Anniversary fe
tival of St. IIippolytus, 
426, 
- Prof. Jacobi's opinion about its age, 
480. 
Apelles, the Gnostic, 379. 
Apocal)'pse of St. Peter, probably used by 
Hippolytus, 450. 
Apocalypse of St John, cited as the 
work of the apostle by I1ippolytus,45S. 
'Arr6fþaut
, p.eyàÀ7], Great Announce- 
ment, text-book of the SUllonÌans, 
350. 
Apostolical Canons on the Roman pres- 
bytery, 469. 
Apostolic Tradition about the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, a work of Hippolytus. 
454. 
Ardesianes (probably Bardesanes) of the 
Oriental school of Yalentiniaélism, 360. 
Arnold, Gottfried, of Halle, h:s reac- 
tion in treating the heresies, 345. 
Attis, mystical hymn to, 346. 
A.t:ionikos, follower of the Oriental school 
of Valcntillianism, 360. 


DAPTIS:\I, second, of the Elchasaitcs, 
38d. 
Bamnills treats the chronology uncriti- 
cally. 456. 
Baruch, book of, written by J ustinus, the 
Gnostic, 347. 
Basilica of St. Hippolytus at POl'tus, 
42
3. 
B:1silides, the Gnostic, 368. 
Basllugc combats the old method in 
treating the here
ies, 344. 
BmlT's views on the OlJhites confirmed, 
349. 
B:shop of the Nations, title of IIip- 
polytus,472. 
Bishop.., suburban, in their relation 
to the Church of Rome, 422. 
Brachmans, treated in the introàuction 
to the" Refutation," 3S9. 
Bull, bishop, his historical method, 449. 


CAIA
ITES, 
gainst the; a work of Hip- 
polytlls, 45'2. 
Gailts, H.oman presbyter, not the 
uthor 
of the "Refutation," 3
34. 44 ï. 4ï 9. 
Callislll.s, bi
hop of Rome, 386. 39l. 
478. 
Ca1!i<;tians, name of the Noetians, 
86. 
CaIdinalesepiscopi,theirorigin, 4
3. 474. 
Carpocrates, g:- o. 
Carpophorus, master of Ca1li...tus, 391. 
Car)'stian, epithet of the founder of the 
Peratic st:ct, 346. 
Cassiodurus. epitomizer of the Greek 
fathers, 471. 
Catalogue of Hippolytus' writings on 
the statue restored, .160. 
Catalogus Liberíanus, Its character, 456. 
Catalog liS Liberianus, Felicianus, Pau- 
linus, on the transportatIOn of POliti- 
anus, and HippoJytus, 425. 
Cave, his confused article about IIippo)
 . 
tus, 419. 
1 I 4 
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Ce1ibacy, origin of, 470. 
Cerdo, the Gnostic, 376. 
Cerinfll7lS, the historical truth of the tra- 
ditions about him, 373. 
Character indcl
bilis, theory of, its late 
origin, 470. 
Chronicles, the; a work of HippolJtus, 
455. 
Chronicon Paschale of Hippolytus, 420. 
Chronological systems of Hippolytus, 
founded 011 the seventy-two races, 39R. 
Chronology of the life of Hippolytus, 
424. 441. 449. 
- of the Homan bishops, 455. 
Church government, development of, 
468. 
Clemen
 of Alexandria treats the. system 
of Theodotns, 467. 
Clemens of Rome, his epistle in relation 
to Church Government, 469. 
- does not attribute the Epistle to the 
Hebrews to St. Paul, 3
39. 
Ciementine Homilies (and Hecogllitiolls) 
on Simon, S50. 
CoZm"baSZlS, the article on this Gnostic 
omitted in our text, 364, S65. 
Confession of Faith of Hippolytus com- 
pared with the work against Koelus, 
4-13. 
-- its conc1usion wanting, 400. 414. 
Corinthians. St. Paul's Epi..tle to the, 
quoted in the extracts from the " Great 
Announcement, ' 355. 
Cornelills, his statement of the number of 
the Roman clergy, 469. 


DANIEL, Hippolytus' interpretation of 
this book, 453. 
David, his relation to the Psalms ex- 
plained by Hippolytus. 458. 
AÍØEOI (Dithei"ts), Hippolytus and hi... 
party named so hy Callistu<;, St;7. 
DioglJetus, Epistle to; on the second 
fragment attributed to this epistle. 
414. 
Discipline, the system of, altered by de 
eree!., 394. 470. 

, ecclesiastical, relaxed by CalJistus 


9S. 
Doceræ, the, :)PO. 
Doctrinal writings of Hippolytus, 452. 
Dodwell, hIS cOlìjt'cture on Hippolytus' 
chronography, 455. 
Domer, his exposition of the systems of 
the leading fathers of Hippol
.tu!)' age, 
462. 
Dositheans. meanin
 of the name iu 
!JIwtÍlll' account, 
-!O. 389. 


Druids, treated in the introduction to the 
" Refutation," 339. 
DUJlcker, Dr., his opinion about the author 
of the " Hefutation," 481. 


EASTER, demonstration of the time, a work 
of Hippolytus, 456. 
Ehìonites, the, 375. 
Ecclesiastes, on; the work of Hippol)'- 
tus, 458. 
Edem, the female principle in the system 
of J ustinus, the Gnostic, 
H 7. 
Elchaslli, the fabulous book supposed to 
be receivcd by him, 388. 
Elchasaites, the, 388. 
Elements, doctrine about the, of Hip- 
polytlls, 400. 
Empedvcles, his system treated by Hip- 
polytus as the basis of l\larcion's 
doctrine, 369. 
Encratites, the, 385. 
Epi9onus, disciple (not predecessor) of 
N oetus, 386. 
Epiphanes, the Gnostic, 361. 
Epipllahius, his testimony on the "Refu- 
tation," 334. 
Episcopalian system, how adopted, 469. 
Episcopus Cyrenensis on Hippolytu
, 4--11. 
Epi
tles of St. Paul, used by the Naas- 
sêni, 346. 
E
dras' collection of the Psalms, treated 
by Hippolytus, 458. 
Euph1"lltes, caHed ð nepanKós, founder of 
a Gnostic sect, 346. 
EZlsebius, 419. 458. 
-, his list of the works of Hippolytus, 
461. 
-, his article on Hippolytus, 419. 
-, on the prophecy of Judas, 454. 
Evil, origin of, after HippolJtus' doe- 
trine, 405. 
Exegetical works of HippoIytus, 456. 


F.A.BRICnrs does not acknowledge the 
Philosophumena as the work of 
Origen, 333. 
-, his edition of lIippolytus, 430. 
Forged works under Hippolytus' name, 
456. 
Formularies of faith, their relative truth, 
412. 
Fragmentum l\Iuratorianum, 471. 
FUðcianus, the prefect of Rome, sentences 
Callistus to be transported, 391. 


Galandi's edition of Hippolytus, 480. 
Gelflsius, pope, his quotation of Hippo- 
l).tus, 421. 
German rationalio;m, judgment on, 330. 
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German method of theological inquiry, 
448. 
Gibbon, 474. 
God, on, and the Resurrection of the 
Flesh; a work of Hippolytus, 454. 
Good, on, and the Origin of Evil; a \\"01'1... 
of Hippolytus, 454. 
Gospel of St. John, used by the Naassêni, 
346. 
-, the idea of its late origin destroyed 
by our work, 374. 
-, quoted by Ba,>ilides, 36R. 
Gospel according to the Egyptians, and 
according to Thomas, adopted by the 
Kaassêni, 346. 
GudillS, .J.:Uarquard, editor of Hippolytus' 
work agàinst Antichrist, 453. 


HADES, described by Hippolytus, 450. 
Hebed Jesu's catalogue, 452. 
Hebrews, Epistle to the, quoted in the 
h Refutation" as not written by St. 
Paul, 337. 339. 
Hegesippus. probably extractell by Hip- 
polytus, 471. 
Helen, in Simon's system, 351.. 
Hellenes, Address to the. See Substance 
of the Uni\'erse, &c. 
Reracleon, follower of the Occidental 
school of Yalentinianism, 360. 
Heraclitus, fr
lgment of, S86. 
Heresies, against aU the, analysis of the 
book, 432. 
Hermas, 471. 
Hermogenes, the Gnostic, 381. 
Hesiod, treated in the introductioll of the 
" Refutation." 339. 
Hyacinthlls, eunuch of the palace, delivers 
CaIlistus, 392. 
History of the Church, providential 
character in its development, 411. 
Historical works of Hippolytus, 455. 
Homilies. doctrinal festal, of Hippolytus, 
455, 45ô. 


IDELER on the Pa5chal Cycle of Hippo- 
lytus, 424, 
Ignatius, Epistles of, illustrated by the 
system of the Simonians, 356. 
Irenæus foHows different arran (Tement 
from the " Refutation," 339. ð 
-, less authentic in his account of 
Simon than Hippolytus, 348. 
Ignatius, letters on, 468. 
Isidorus, son of Basiliùes, the Gnostic, 368. 


JÃM
S, ST. brother of our Lord, said to 
have delivert>d the svstt'll1 of the 
.Naa
sêni. 346. . 


Jacobi, Professor, his review of the work 
of Hippolytus, 479. 
Jerome, his te
timony on our work, 334. 
- mentions a homily of Hippolytus, 
337. 
-, his blunder in the account of 
Origen, 337. 
-, first list of the works of Hippoly- 
tus, 460. 
-, on the sermon preached by IIip- 
polytus before Origen, 473. 
Jews, .Address to the; a work of Hip- 
polytus, 449. 
Josephus supposed to be the author of a 
work of Hippolytus. by Photius, 401. 
-, extracted by HippoJytus, 4ï 1. 
Judas, prophecy of, 451. 
Justice (-rò 
ílCatOJI) set up by Prep on as 
third principle, 370. 
JustillUS, the Gnostic, 34 ï. 


LABYRINTH, Little; a work of Hippoly- 
tus, 402. 439. 
Law, the, f0unded on its inward corre- 
spondence with man and nature, 405. 
Libel' Pontificalis on the transportation 
of Pontianus and Hippolytll'>, 425. 
List of the works of Hippolytus compared, 
46I. 
Logos, in the system of the Naassêni. 346. 
-, in St. John's Gospel. His histori- 
cal relation, 
49. 
-, in Hippolytus' Confession, 403. 
-, in the doctrine of the Roman 
Church, 467. 


.:\I_.\GJ, book agaiu:o.t the, by Hippolytus, 
367. 
/rIai, Angelo, his collection of IIippol}"tus' 
fragments, 431. 4R3. 
J.Uandanis, miswritten Dandamis, 339. 
J}Ia , rcia mistress of Commodus, rec:llls 
Ca1Iistus from hi
 exile. 390. 
1JIurcion, the Gnostic, 369. 
:.\Iarcion, Against; a work of Hippo. 
lytus, 452. 
.:.:
Iarclls, the GnJ
tic, and the 3Iarcosians, 
366. 
J.UariwlL1le, said to have received the 
system of the Kaassèni from St. James,. 
brother of our Lord, 346. 
l\larriage of presbyters, 395. 470. 
:Martyrdom of Callistns, error of 1\1. l\IiI- 
ler about it, 396. 
- of Hippolytus, 425. 429. 
l\latthias, St., Doctriucs <.\6')'OL) used by 
the Basilidians, 368. 
J[aximilla, the ::\Iontanist pr()phetes
, 
3fH. 
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}.!eier, G. A., on Hippolytus' 
the Trinity, 463. 
1\Ielchisedckites, the, 375. 
MÉO'ov, signification of this term in l\Iar- 
cion's system, 370. 
l\Ietempsychosis, doctrine of, 373. 
l\Iommsen's chronological essay, 456. 
l\Ionarchianism in the Roman Church, 
467. 
1.fonoilllus, the Arab Gnostic, 380. 
l\Iontanists, the (i!þp{ryfS), 384. 
:;\Ios
s, Song of, treated by Hippolytus, 
458. 
lJIosheim combats the old method in 
treating the heresies, 344. 
J..Joyne, Le, does not acknowled
e the 
Philosophumena as a work of Origen, 
333. 
--, his conjecture about the residence 
of Hippolytus, 418. 


doctrine of Origen, his yiew on the Trinity, 464. 
-, diff
rence of his doctrine from that 
of the author of the" Hefutation," 478. 


NAASSÈNI (Ophites), name, system, tra- 
dition, 345. 
...."{atalius, history of his conversion from 
Artemonism, 440. 
JYeander, his doubt on the age of Euphra
 
tes soh'ed, 347. 
New Testament, Hippolytus' writings on 
the, 459. 
JllicepllOrus (the Constantinopolitan), his 
list of the works of Hippolytus, 46l. 
--, on Hippolytus, 4
0. 
Nicephorus, son of Callistus, on IIippo- 
lytus, 420. 
J\
icolflUS, the father of the Nicolaitans, 
377. 
J\Tiebllhr's opinion on the means for find- 
ing truth, 330. 
- , on the TIOLP:{W of Hermas, 471. 
Noetianism, the l\lontanists partly ac- 
cused of, 385. 
N oetians, the, 386. 393. 
Noetus, Against; a work of Hippolytus, 
442. 
Novatianism, the supposed, of Hippol),tus, 
428. 


OCCIDENTAL school of the Yalentinians, 
360. 
Old Testament, works of Hippolytus on 
the historical books of the, 457. 
Ophites, the, represented as the eldest 
Gnostics, 348. 
Optatus of l\liJeve on the number of the 
Roman Clergy, 469. 
0, igell, intt:'rnal evidence against his au- 
thorship of the" Hefutation," 418. 
- compared with Hippolytus, 447. 
466. 


P.A.GI, on the chronology of the Roman 
bishops, 456. 
Pantænus applies first the comparison of 
hpresy with the systems of Greek phi. 
losophy, S43. 
Pantheism, supposed, ill Hipp01ytus' 
Confession, 417. 
Pophnutius, bishop, opposes himself to the 
law on celibacy, 470. 
Paræcia, sense of this word in the early 
times, 4
2. 
Paschal Cycle, the, on the statue of Hip- 
polytus, 333. 424. 430. 472. 
Pa!'so\'er, treatise on the, quotation of 
this writing of Hippolytus, S83. 
Pem.son, his explanation in Ignatius' 
epistle to the .i\Iagnesians reproved, 
357. 
Peratæ or Peratics, a Gnostic sect, 
346. 
Peter, bishop cf Alexandria, his quotation 
of the article on the Quartodecimani, 
335. 38
. 
Petermann, Professor, his Armenian trans- 
lation of the Epistles of Ignatius, 357. 
Pltiluponus has preserved a fragment of 
IIippolytus, 451. 
Philosophy, Greek, Hippolytus' mode- 
ration in his judgment about, 397. 
-, physical, in Hippolytus' work, 451. 
Phil1tmena, the clairvo)'ante, 379. 
Pltilllmena, St., invented history of, 431. 
Plwtius, his account of Hippolytlls' work, 
On the substance of the Uni\'erse,401. 
-, his account of the" Refutation" in 
his" Bibliotheca," 335. sqq. 
Phr)'gia, birthplace of the Naassêni, 346. 
Pindar, fragments of, in our work, 331. 
Plebs, sense of the word in the early time, 
422. 
Pneumatics, by the Hero of Alexandria, 
45I. 
Polemical works of Hippol),tus, 432. 
PùlycU1p, his epistle in relation to Church 
government, 469. 
Pontianus, transported with Hippol
tus, 
424. 
Portuc;;, harbour of Rome, the residence 
of Hippolytus, 333. 419. 427. 
-, bi
hop of, member of the Roman 
presbytery, 470. 
Preaching in Rome, early character of, 
473. 
Prepon, the Assyrian, l\larcionist, 
70. 
Presbyterianism of Hippolytus, 468. 
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Priscilla, the l\fontanist prophetess, 384. 
npoácrT
tot Ëws a.ìØÉpos, title of the sacred 
book of the Peratics, 347. 
Prophets, Hippolytus on the, 406. 
Protestant orthodoxy, sterility and con 
ventional character of, 408. 
Proverbs, on the; a work of Hippolytus, 
458. 
Prudentius, his description of the burial- 
place of Hippolytus, 333. 
-, on HippolytllS' mal tyrdom, 425. 
Psalms and songs of the Old Testament, 
WOl"k of Hippolytu') on the, 457. 
Ptolemæus, the Gnostic, 363. 
-, follower of the Occidental school 
of Valentinianism, 360. 
PJthagorean philosophy, its connection 
with the Valentinian system according 
to Hippolytus' opinion, 358. 


QUARTODECDIANI, the article on them ex- 
tracted in our text of the " Refutation," 
335. 382. 


REDEPEX
YING does not acknowledge the 
Philosophumena as the work of Origen, 
333. 
Reviews of the work of Hippolytus, 477. 
479. 
Roman Church, its constitution at the 
time of Hippolytus, 469. 
- presbytery, its relation to the sub- 
urban bishops, 333. 
Rome, the residence of Hippolytus, 418. 
-, its importance in the Christian 
time, 472. 
Ruinart, his judicious opinion concerning 
Hippolytus,419. 
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Simon J.l-Iagus, the Gittean, 350. 
Sobai, supposed to have received the 
fabulous book of the Elchasaites from 
Elchasai, 388. 
Socrates, his ecclesiastical history, 470. 
Solomon, Song of, treated by Hippoly- 
tus, 458. 
Sophia, probable extracts from this doc- 
trinal work of Valentinus in the 
"Refutation," 358. 
-, the Coptic manuscript under this 
name, 358. 
Sozomen's ecclesiastical history, 472. 
Spirit, Holy, not ]imited in its working 
to the holy men of the Old Testament, 
405. 
Stans, the Standing, epithet of Simon, 351. 
Statue of Hippolytus, 333. 424. 429. 
Substance of the Universe, on the j a work 
of Hippolytus, 400. 450. 
Syncellus cites Hippolytlls' polemical 
works, 452. 
-, his chronology of the Roman 
bishops, 455. 
-, his list of the works of Hippolytus, 
46l. 
Systems, ecclesiastical, relative dignity 
of, 409. 


TABLE, comparative, of the thirty-two 
heresies according to book v.-ix. and 
book x., 433. 
-, chronological and genealogical, of 
the thirty-:-two heresies, 434. 
Talian, disciple of Justin ::..\Iartyr,38J. 
Terlullian, his views on the Trinity, 447. 
Tlzales, his first element, the water, 
adopted by the Naassêni, 346. 
Theodoret, his error about the history of 
Noetianism, 386. 
- quotes a fragment of Hippolytus, 
458. 
with Tlleodotus, of Byzantium, 375. 
Theodotus, the Trapezite, S75. 
-, his importance in the histor)" of 
Gnosticism, 467. 
-, extracts from his writings by Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, 360. 377. 
Theop
rastus, Epistle to, written by 
:\lonoimus, S80. 
Tillemont le Naill, his opinion on Hip- 
polytns, 418. 
Timothy, First Epistle to, proof of its 
authenticitv. 348. 
Trinity, doct;ine of, its importance, 465. 
TlIbingen, school of, their fancies about 
Epistles uf Ignatius, the early age of the Church destro)"cd 
the Simonian s;>"stem, I by the" Refutation," S54. 440. 
-, their confused chronology, 456. 


S.A. BELLI US, his relation to Callistus, 
381. 393. 
Saturnîlus, the Gnostic, 369. 
Schlegel, Frederic, harmonizing 
Hippolytus,406. 
Schneidewin on the hymn to Attis, 346. 
Secundus, the' Gnostic, 360. 
Semon Sanclls, the confusion of Irenæus 
about this statue not foIlowed by 
Hippolytus, 354. 
Serpent, worshipped by the Xaassêni,347. 
-, worshipped by the Sethiani J 347. 
Sethiani, a Gnostic sect, 347. 
Severina, hortatory sermon to; a work of 
Hippolytus, 4.54. 
Sextus Empiricus, extracted by Hippo- 
lytus, 471. 
Sigê, the, in the 
ilIustrated f1'o111 
356. 
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UNIVERSE, on the: "\V orks of Hippolytus, Villemain, },l., his merits about the re- 
400.-402. 450. covered work of Hippolytus, 331. 


V.A.LENTINUS,358. 
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HIS TOR I C A L F RAG 1\1 E N T S 


R.EGARDIXG THE 


DOCTRINE OF HIPPOL YTUS. 


I. 


EX..UIINATIO
 OF HIPPOLYTUS UPON THE TRIDE:NTIXE DECREES, UPON 
THE PROTE8TA"ST ARTICLES AXD SY8TE
IS, AND THE PRIXCIPLES OF A 
BETTER METHOD. 


ALTHOUGH a truly philosophical view of the age of Hippolytus, as to its 
religious ideas, doctrines, and practices, may not admit of the method of 
examining such an age by later formulas, and of judging it according to 
its supposed agreement or disagreement with later decrees, we cannot 
entirely omit such a comparative view in this place. 
Strange, indeed, would the reply of Hippolytus sound both to Catholics 
and Protestants, if he were to be catechized by either. A wkward would 
be the answers, and perhaps more embarrassing his retorting replies and 
queries, had he to pass an examination upon the Roman or Heidelberg 
Catechism, the Augsburg Confession, or the Thirty-nine Articles. 
He certainly would not say that he was a Papist. He has nothing to 
say as to the divine right of the bishop of ROlne to decide all doctrinal 
questions in the Universal Church, and to govern Christendom as an 
autocrat, whether it be by his own decisions, or by his privilege of con- 
firming or annulling, interpreting or executing, the decrees of Councils. 
The Roman Church, in which Hippolytus lived and acted so conspicuous 
a part, was to him-the Church of Rome. He even places that Church 
in distinct opposition to "the Catholic Church," in his great work, where 
he speaks of the teaching of Callistus, and of the school set up and pa- 
tronized by him at Rome. * Hippolytus, as a Roman, knew the immense 
influence of that Church; but, as a man who had studied under Irenæus, 
the uncompromising opposer of Victor's pretensions, and as the historian 
of doctrinal Christianity, he also knew that this influence was a moral 
not a legal one, and that it was controlled and resisted. The gradually 
growing lnoral supremacy in the 'Yest originated in the political position 
of Rome as the centre of the world, and in the instinctive talent of go- 
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vernment for which the Romans never ceased to be distinguished. But 
the legality of that supremacy was not recognized even at l\Iilan, much 
less at Alexandria and Antioch, nor subsequently at Byzantium. Even 
in the 'Vest it was contl'oIled by the free agency and self-responsibility of 
the influential Churches of Christendom. Hippolytus himself, as bishop 
of Portus, was one of the moons in the planetary systenl of Rome, and a 
nlember of her Presbytery; but in his own town, he would not have 
allowed the agents of Callistus to teach, or even himself to preach. 
There was no great fear, however, of any attempt at preaching in the 
place of Hippolytus. In his time, as we have seen, and even two hundred 
years after him, Rome had no preacher whose homilies were worth no- 
ticing or copying for general use. * Theological science was born in the 
East, established in Alexandria, the Athens of the later HelleniG and early 
Christian era, and was transplanted fronl Asia 1\Iinor to the 'Yest by 
Irenæus, the apostle of the Gauls. Hippolytus had become a philosopher' 
and a historian, precisely because he either was not a native of Rome, or 
had been Hellenized by his education and foreign travel. He wrote in 
Greek; but not merely as our fathers wrote in Latin, as the medium of 
learned intercommunion. Greek was the living organ of international 
intercourse at Rome, and the common language of the Hellenistic Jews, 
understood even by most of -those who came from Palestine. Thus, at 
Rome, Greek was both the natural organ of Christian communication, 
and the most appropriate language for writing a book to be perused by 
all reading Christians. If Hippolytus ever preached any of his published 
homilies, he must have done so in Greek; for we possess many of them, 
all of which are in that language. 'Ve know nothing of the liturgical 
language of the Roman Church at that time, except the creed; nor, 
indeed, down to the age of Leo the Great, in the middle of the fifth century. 
'Ve know, however, that bapt.ismal creed to have been written either 
exclusively in Greek, or with the Latin text by its side. Even in the 
se\.enth century it was delivered to the Anglo-Saxon scion in the Greek 
words, written with the Anglo-Saxon alphabet, accompanied by a verna- 
cular translation. VV' e know further that the Christian congregation at 
Rome from the beginning consisted of Greek converts who were the 
bankers, secretaries, tutors and preceptors, valets and agents of the 
Romans; and of Jews, who spoke Greek as they now generally speak 
German. These elements were united by sacred records written in Greek, 
and were governed 1110stly by Inelllbers of Greek descent. The very 
names of the bishops before Urbanus (the successor of Callistus) are 
Greek, with the solitary exceptions of Clement and Victor. Of these 
even Clement wrote Greek in the name of the Romans, as St. Paul wrote 
Greek to the Romans; and Victor wrote in the same language, as did 
Cornelius a whole century later. The real Latin Church was the African, 
consisting of colonized Romans, who used a Latin version of the Ne\f 
Testament. The noble families of Rome remained unconverted, even 
under Theodosius the Great, as is evinced by the complaints of Pru- 
dentius, who wrote more than 150 
-ears after Hippol
Ttus. If, therefore, 
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Greek was at that time the ecclesiastical, and perhaps the liturgical, lan- 
guage of the Church of Rome, it was not because Grpek was a sacred 
tongue, unknown to the people, but because the majority understood it 
better, or as well as that of Latium. 
To sum up what has been said, I-lippolytus knew of no title to su- 
premacy on the part of the Church of Rome, even in Italy; nor of a 
sacred language used by the Church in preference to the vernacular. 
Neither, as has been shown *, did he know anything of the celibacy of 
the clergy; or that the Church of Christ was a Levitical Priest-Church, 
and her ministers a mediatorial body. He must have abhorred the very 
idea of this, as much as did his teacher Irenæus, and all his cotemporaries. 
The Church was to them the Christian people, the Ecc1esia in the Greek 
sense: the bishops had the primary duty of bearing witness of that Spirit 
which the Apostles received, and which continued in that community, as 
.is stated in the preamble of the "Philosophumena." It is dear from his 
strictures on the tyranny of Callistus, that Hippolytus did not attribute 
that Spirit as an exclusive privilege to the Roman bishop, and therefore to 
no one else. 
Hippolytus, therefore, was certainly no Papist. Nor was he a :Kicæan 
divine, much less an Athanasian. I have proved by irrefl'agable docu- 
ments that it would not be honest to say merely that he did not use the 
same formulas: every fair critic must allow that Hippolytus' own 
formulas do not agree with the creeds of the Councils, but move in a 
different circle of ideas. All that is capable of proof is, that he would no 
more have maintained or supported an Arian creed, than he would have 
wished to see tbe exclusive and conventional language in which those 
formu las are couched, proclaimed as an article of belief. 
As regards the SaCI"aments, he had not the slightest idea of the juxta- 
position of Baptism and Communion, from any connexion in their sacra- 
mental character, excepting in so far as they both hold the first rank 
among the sacred acts of the Church and signs of her life. 
Iagic infant 
baptism, or the doctrine that the effects ascribed by the Apostles to the 
solemn profession of faith in the Father, Son, and Spirit, and to its ex- 
tprnal seal by the Jewish rite of immersion, were to follow the baptismal 
of infants, was still more alien to his Christianity. He scarcely knew 
anything of Pedobaptism: his baptismal sermon, although highly mys- 
tical, contemplates exclusively the baptism of adult catechumens; even no 
allusion is made to any other. 
At all events, therefore, Hippolytns could not have subscribed the 
formula of the Catechismus Romanus, or anyone like it. As to certain 
Anglican views of baptism, which some nO\\1 endeavour to constitute the 
badge of communion with Christ, and which are held up as the bulwark 
of the Church of England, so Httle would Hippolytus acknowledge thelU 
as Apostolic doctrine and practice, that it would be difficult for him even 
to understand the arguments brought against thC'm, so far as they also are 
genen\Ily based upon the notion, that Pedobaptism is of Apostolic use, and 
must therefore be defended by Protestants as Scriptural. If he were to 
be excommunicated for such an opinion by Romanizing priests, he might 
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point to the last chapter but one of the "Pcnsées" of Pascal, which 
speaks honestly, although timidly, the language of the ancient Church, 
and goes almost the length of saying that infant baptism, without the subse- 
quent confirmatory act of Lutheran Confirmation, would scarcely constitute 
a valid baptism. 
'Ve possess no treatise of lIippolytus upon the Eucharist, and only a 
single passage alluding to it. It will therefore, in this place, be better to 
refer, for the interpretation of that passage, to what we know from other 
sources as to the view of the ancient Church, which will be the object of 
some of the following fragments. 
V ossius has interrogated Hippolytus whether he taught the orthodox 
doctrine of original sin; and extorts an affirmative answer from his 
treatise against Noetus, by an interpretation which he would never have 
admitted in classical philology. But this does not prove that Hippolytus 
would have been a Pelagian. He would have raised many a previous 
question both against St. Augustin and Pelagius; and finally have 
entrenched himself in his strong position - the doctrine of the free agency 
of the human will. He would have thought Luther's theory a quaint 
expression of a truth which be fully acknowledged; but, as to Calvin's 
Pl'edestination, he would have abhorred it, without thinking less highly of 
God's inscrutable councils. 
On the whole, if Hippolytus was no Papist, his divinity cannot be re- 
duced to our Protestant formulas without losing all its native sense and 
beauty. There is nothing in his work which would contradict the general 
principles, and the polemic or negative portions of Evangelical doctrine. 
But as to the positive expressions, he would not understand much of them. 
For, to speak frankly, they either move unconsciously within the conven- 
tional circle of councilism, ritualism, and scholasticism, all of which were 
equally unknown to him; or they owe their prominence to the necessity 
of opposing certain tenets, or the practices connected with them, in which 
case the paranlount authority attribut.ed to certain Evangelical formulas 
would be scarcely intelligible to the ancient Church, which knew nothing 
of such tenets and practices. Hippolytus would be unable to see the 
necessity of opposing' so absolutely the doctrine of Justification to that of 
Sanctification, except temporarily, for disciplinary reasons, as an antidote 
against the conventional doctrine aod pernicious practice of meritorious 
works. The concluding words of the solemn exhortation at the end of 
his great work enjoin the duty of be:ng inspired by the contemplation of 
the eternal love of God, and the divine beauty of his holiness, and of 
leading a godlike, holy life, in perpetual thankfulness and perfect humility. 
But supposing the point at issue had been explained to him, he would 
certainly have sided with the doctrine of saving faith in the Pauline sense, 
against that of meritorious works. 
I will not, however, here proceed further in this uncongenial way of 
catechising, The absurdit.y of this whole method of understanding and 
judging the systelll of thought and doctrine of a Chris
ian in .the second 
and third centuries, by the conformity or non-conformIty of hIS formulas 
with our own, must be self-evident. It may enable )TOU to write, with 
more or less success, a very learned chapter of apologetic divinity, and 
discuss plausibly this or that passage of his writing
, but you will never 
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find out the real truth; you are out of the centre of the man and of his 
age. You will, on the contrary, scarcely make a philosophical Christian 
believe that you are yourself in earnest about discovering it. It is a 
method wholly unworthy of our age, and ought to be buried in oblivion 
with all the pen'ersities, hypocrisies, and falsifications of the seventeenth 
century. 
I have attempted, in the first volume *, and in the preceding section of 
the present one, to sketch out the general principles according to which 1 
think that the spirit of an age should be investigated and brought before 
the eyes of the reader. According to those principles, I shall now 
endeavour to make a clear statement of the views which Hippolytus, in 
his own peculiar and individual way, and as a representative of his age, 
entertained upon the great general objects of Christian philosophy and 
polity: as to God and the Creation, the person of Christ and the Re- 
demption, the Spirit and His manifestation among the faithful. The 
conclusion of the great work of Hippolytus, now recovered, furnishes a 
complete answer to these questions, and I have endeavoured to explain 
its meaning fully in the fourth of my Letters. t The most advisable 
plan, then, to be followed by the philosophical historian, seems to me 
that of trying to understand those realities which formed the basis of 
Christian thought at the time. And this will only be possible by con- 
necting them with ideas, and distinguishing them by words which are 
intelligible to ourselves. 
These realities may be divided into two classes. The first will com- 
prise the regulations or customs respecting the canonical books of the 
New Testament, or the so-called Canon, the notions respecting Apostolic 
Tradition, and the paramount authority of Scripture. The second class 
will contain those elements of the life and consciousness of the Church 
which have determined the formation of its worship and of its con- 
stit.ution. 
If we consider any of these leading ideas, and the prevailing customary 
or written regulations of the Church, we find in each of them three ele- 
ments: divine aut.hority, apostolical explanation, living consciousness of 
their truth. The divine authority is a precept of Christ (Àóyoç, or ÀÓYWJ', 
Kvpíov). The teaching is that of Apostolic men, warranted by a ca- 
nonical writing if touching doctrine, that is to say, the knowledge of 
Father, Son, and Spirit, or by tradition if concerning question of di- 
cipline. The consciousness of truth is the spirit which is in the Christian 
congregation, or the living authority of the Church. These three ele- 
ments were believed and assumed to be in perfect harmony. All precepts 
which are perpetually binding, all truths which are fundanlental, proceed 
from Christ personally; but they are recorded as such by the Apostles, 
or by Apostolic men, their disciples, friends, and followers, and thus 
come to the congregations of Christians spread over the globp. Each of 
them has the Spirit promised by Christ, that is, enlightened conscientious 
reason, and possesses the power, by common deliberation, to carry' on 
and regulate the life of the Church, as emergencies may require. There 
must be this undying Spirit and power in the Church, or the promises of 
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Chri
t and the third article of Faith are nullified; but the power must be 
exercised with due regard to Apostolic and general liberty. 
'Ve shall therefore consider, in the next two chapters, the notions of' 
Hippolytus and of his age, respecting Canon, Tradition, and Inspiration. 


II. 


THE CASON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE CHURCH OF ROME I
 THE 
TßIE OF IIIPPOLYTUS. 


THE German critical school has brought to light within the last seventy 
years so many new points of Inquiry, which had been either neglected, or 
incompletely or uncritically treated, by the old school, that a part of the 
present generation of German critics seems in danger, as the German 
phrase runs, of not seeing the wood for the trees. This applies particu- 
larly to the history of the Canon. The systems of Lardner, and men like 
Lardner, were built upon the worst parts of Eusebius' history, and the 
conventional sayings of Jerome. Their view centres in the unhistorical 
and unreasonable assumption, that every canonical book must be sup- 
posed to be written by an Apostolic authority. This gratuitous and 
ul1traditional assumption was supported by as much false evidence as the 
forged works of the second and third centuries could afford, by the dis- 
tortion of the best and most primiti \Te traditions, and by the total neglect 
of trustworthy and important assertions of the parties condemned by the 
Church. It was not difficult to demolish such a system, of which Lardner 
is the most respectable representative, and to establish the basis of a 
critical and truly honest one. But, in recent times, the wish to say some- 
thing new, and the want of real critical judgment in many theological 
writers, who never would have been listened to if the subject had been 
one of classical philology, appear to have made some people Jose sight of 
the whole in the midst of so many details and conjectures and hair- 
splittings. Some even seem to have raised a cloud of learned or specula- 
tive dust, under pretence of disco,.ering' some hidden ground of truth, 
but in reality to blind the eyes of the reader. In classical philology nine 
tenths of the unfortunate, spiritless, and sometimes absurd hypotheses of 
th('ological writers, would not have been allowed to take root, scarcely to 
make their appearance, without being immediately denlolished. In judg- 
ing of much that has been said upon the Canon, by those modes of 
historical criticislTI upon which Niebuhr has acted in ancient history, I 
must confess that it seems to me absurd to maintain that the text of the 
sacred books was uncertain throughout the whole second century, merely 
because the Greek text of the first, the Palestinian, and therefore 
originally the Aramaic Gospel, contained certain differences in détaì1s, 
which are attributable partly to the translator, and partly to the difference 
in the Aramaic original which he had before him. For the hypothesis 
about 1\Iarcion having, in the middle of the second century, u:,cd a more 
authentic anù unmutilated text of the third Gospel, is HOt more tenaLle 
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than that which refers the origin of the fourth to about the end of the 
same century. 
The dreams of the old school, down to 
Iill and Griesbach, of an in- 
finite variety of readings (about thirty thousand !) in the 
ew Testament, 
begin to disappear before the ÏI resistible critical method of Lachmann. 
The evidence of Irenæus in this respect is now very strongly confirmed 
by that of Hippolytus, whose quotations, numerous as they are, have 
been hitherto entirely neglected, even by the great critic just named. 
They are considerably increased by the recently discovered work. It 
contains quotations from many of the canonical books, particularly from 
the Pauline Epistles. These quotations, in a new edition of the works of 
Hippolytus, must be carefully and critically compared with the passages 
of the New Testament so abundantly quoted in his other writings. The 
investigation of fresh manuscripts, and a fresh conation of those already 
examined, are most essential for this purpose. 
As to the Canon itself which Hippolytus had before him, it evidently 
is the same as that which we find in the" Fragmentum l\luriatorianum," 
as I have restored it in the Analecta. 
The whole Canon of Hippolytus, and of the Church of his time, may 
therefore be reconstructed thus. It contained: 
Tlte FOll'l' Gospels, 38 we have them. Rome used the Greek text; the 
ante-Hieronymian Latin version is of African origin, as '''Iseman and 
Lachmann haye proverl. It is not certain whether the opinion that the 
first Gospel was written by the Apostle St. l\Iatthew was already autho- 
l'itatively established, as it was undoubtedly at that time believed in 
Alexandria. (Buseb. H. E., vi. 2.3.) 
2. Tlte Acts, as a work of St. Luke. 
3. Tlte Pauline Epistles to set'eft distinct Clturches: nine epistles as we 
read them; although perhaps not in the same order. 
4. The four Pastoral Letters: to Philemon and Titus, and the tlCO 
addressed to Timothy. 
5. Tile six Catholic (or general) Epistles. The Epistle of St. James. 
The Epistle of St. I>cter (our first). The three Epistles of St. John. 
The Epistle of St. Jude. 
6. Tile Epistle to tlte .Hebrezcs, as written by a friend of St. Paul, who 
can scarcely have been any other person than ApoIlos, the intimate and 
highly honoured friend of that Apostle, and the enlightened and influ- 
ential cooperator with him and St. Peter. He was an Alexandrian, and, 
if the Epistle be addressed to a local congregation (of which the fact of 
bis expressing a hope of being soon restored to them would be sufficient 
proof), it must have been written to the earliest Jewish Christian con- 
gregation at AlexaIhlria, which had been telnpted to .Judaize by some 
Philonian symbolists, who endeavoured to eyangelize the Law and Chris- 
tianize Judaism, without Christ and his Gospel. The age of the Epistle 
is the second year after the martyrdom of St. Paul, or the year 67, when 
TinlOthy had just been released from prison. 
7. Tlte Apocalypse of St. Juluz, as a very early work of the Apostle. 
It is by no means certain, though still assumed by Hengstenberg in his 
recent" Commentary," that the Church of Rome supposed it to be written 
during the A postle's exile unùer Domitian. At all events the book itself 
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plainly says the eontrary. The horizon of the vision is tbe latter half of 
the year 68; that anxious period when Galba had assumed the imperial 
dignity on the death of 
ero. The strife between Otho and Yitellius 
broke out in the beginÌIing of 69, and ended with Otho's defeat in April. 
This is the time expressed in ch. xvii. 8. and the following verses: "The 
beast which was and is not, and shall ascend from the bottomless pit and 
go into perdition." "Five kings had fallen" (xvii. 10, 11., namely, Au- 
gustus, Tiberius, Caligllla, Claudius, Kero), "one is" (Galba), "another 
is not yet come, and when he cometh he must continue a short time. 
And the beast which was, and is not, even he is the eighth, and is of the 
seven, and goeth" (as seems to have been generally believed at that 
time) " into perdition." As to the other beast (xiii. 11-18.), we have 
alr
ad: seen that our author, as well as Irenæus, interpreted the number 
(;G6 as Latinus, the \\ ord used by Hippolytus in his" Chronicle" in the 
sense of Rumanus. But here again the Apocalypse tells its own story 
differently. For this other beast is certainly not the idolatrous Roman 
power, but the power which makes the people worship the Roman beast 
(ver. 14.). It performs miracles, and it causes the saints to be killed who 
will not worship the Roman beast (vel'. 15.), and finally it excludes from 
the traffic those who ba\'e not its 
ígn on their forehead (ver. 16, 17.). 
These three qualities agree with none but the false brethren, and in par- 
ticular designate the hostile Jewish delatores, who persecuted the Chris- 
tians in the affairs and intercourse of common life, and excited against 
them the cruelty or avarice of the heathen authorities. Personified in an 
individual, these combined qualities of traitor and seducer constitute the 
false Prophet (xx. 10.). .And who is the type and father of all false 
prophets but Balaam, the son of Peor, the sorcerer, \vhose name had 
already become symbolical in that sense? He is even mentioned as such 
in thi:; book. 81. John (Rev. ii. 14, 1.3.), when speaking of the Nicolai- 
tanes, and the doctrine of Balaam at Pergamus (meaning undoubtedly 
one and the same person, for 
icolas is the Greek translation of Balaanl), 
says of him: "'Yho taught Balak to cast a stumbling-block before the 
children of Israel, to eat things sacrificed unto idob, and to conimit for- 
nication." Now the name and designation of Balaam, in this passage, 
give, according to the numerical value of the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet, the number G66. This interpretation, first hit upon by Züllig 
(18;3:)-1840), is therefore the only one which agrees with the book itself, 
and appears more than probable. Against all the others, froni the La- 
tim.tb of Irenæus and Hippolytus down to the "Reformed British Par- 
lianlent," the jocose interpretation of Father Newman this year, there are 
objections insuperable, philological or historical, many of which can only 
be considered by berious critics as more or less ingenious or absurd j
ux 
If esprit. 
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III. 


THE VIEWS OF THE Å
CI.E
T CH1,;RCH AS TO SCRIPTCRE .A
D TRADITIO
. 


TIlE e
pressions of HippolytU5 on the paramount authority of S
ripture 
in all matter5 of faith and doctrine are a;; 
trong as th05
 of the Re- 
fonners. III my parallelislll of the doctrine of the treatise aC'''ain
t 
Xoetus and of the h Refutation U I have gÏ\ell the b
ginning of the 
cla...
ical pas...age on this point. * I subjoin it here complete. It runs 
thus, in the ninth chapter of that treatise: - cc There is one God, m
 
brethren. and him "\\""e know only by the Holy Scriptures. For in 
o like 
manner as he who m.she
 to learn the "\\""i5dom of this world cannot ac- 
cOIuplish it without studying the doctrines of the philosophers, 
o all 
those who wish to practise di,ine wisdom will not learn it from all). other 
source than from the ,,- ord of God. Let us therefore see what the H6lv 
Scriptures pronounce, let us understand what thl'Y teach, and let us 00"- 
lieve as the Father wishes to be belie\ ed. and praise the Son al:: be wishes 
to be praised, and accept the Holy Spirit as He wishes to be !!'i'Çen. 
Kot accordin
 to our own will, nor accord.ing to our own reason. nor 
forcing what God has biven, but let us see all this as He has willl'd to 
show it by the Holy 
criptures. u 
By Holr Scriptures Hippolytu.s understands. as his quotation
 prove.. 
the Old and the Xew Testament
. .-\s to the first. he uses the Canon of 
the Septuagint 
 as to the second. he quote, no books e"'\cept those which 
we know frOlll cotemporary documents to haye enjoYl"'d canonical autho- 
rity in the Church of Rome, as will be e:\.plained in dl"'tail in the folIo" ing 
chapter. 
For these works Hippolytu
 claims inspiration; that is to say. for their 
author
. as men who wrote, moved by the Spirit of God. Thi:.' in
pira- 
tion was also attributed, as far as the objl"'ct requin'd it, to such piou
 
111('11 as had lived in thl' Apo:3tolic age, or early in the set'ond l"l"'ntury, 
and had written on Chri
tian lif
 and hope, partly in their 0\\ n nal1ll'
, 
as CIl'nwnt of Rome, partly undl"'r ël
sumed Ilalnes. l"'ven that of an 
Apostle. Indeed, thl' inspiration was the working of the IIoly Spirit, 
which had been promised to the whole Church and to every belicver. But 
there was a broad distinction nlad(' between the work" of those pious m('u 
and the canonical books; among which they were not numbered, beCaU
l\ 
they neither contained authenticated uarrati, e
 of the !it"ú of Christ, :lS 
did thosl' which the Evangelists or 
-\postolic n1ÌssionariC's had composl'd 
before St. John wrote his Apostolic account him
df, nor \postolie 
teaching, as did the 1
pi8tles of tlw ..\po
tle:; of Chri
t. IIavillg, thl're- 
forC', neither autlwntic words of the Lord to report. nor the vocation, as 
some of the APOStll'S and thl' brother of Jesus had, to address the nascent 
Christian congregations on the saving faith of Christ, nor, tìnan
, any 
ach.nowledged and warranted vi
ion to relate, tht.ir writings could never 
hecOIne a 11art of the general Canon of tll('\ 
ew Te:.:::tament. For thl.' 
question of reception into this Canon \\as decided not h's
 by the eon- 
t("'uts and objects than by tIt(' authoritativl' 'charactl'r of the \\ rih'r. 
N'en'1"thdl'SS sl'H'ral of tlW111 were fl'ad, eyen in the time of lIippol
.tu
, 
· 
\lpr.,. p. -Hg. Fahric. ii. 12. 
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in sonle Churches; as, for instance, the so-called Apocalypse, or Vision, 
of St. Peter, was read as a holy book in the Church of Rome itself. 
Others were read in less solemn meetings of the Christians, and, in 
particular, recomulended for perusal to the catechulnens preparing for 
baptism. 
Now all these books were believed by the ancient Church to be written 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Indeed, the principal founda- 
tion of the faith of the ancient Church in inspiration was the belief that 
one and the same Spirit was given to the Church, of which the Apostles 
were the first witnesses, and who were called upon in a most special 
manner to give evidence of the life, death, and resurrection of the Son of 
God. The degree of inspiration was supposed to be analogous to the 
vocation, and commensurate with the subject of which the Spirit of God 
moved them to treat. "I-Ierma
," says an author older than Irenæus, 
probably fIegesippus, a Christian Jew, who composed the first ecclesias- 
tical memoirs, and wrote at Rome, "Hermas, is a book which must be 
read, but it never can be made the subject of public reading to the con- 
gregation in the Church, neither as one of the Prophets, nor as one of the 
Apostles." There were some Churches which did read it; but our 
aut.hor does not approve of such a practice, nor did the Church of Rome. 
Thus the ancient Church assumed a difference in the degree of inspii.a- 
tion, and believed it to be commensurate with the internal Christian 
importance of the work entrusted to the writer, and with the evidence as 
t.o the authenticit.y of its origin. 'Vhatever came from A postIes was 
called Apostolic Traùition (7rapá(
o(Tu; TWV å7rOlJTÓÀWV, à7rOlJTOÀLI<lì r.a(1áÔOlJLÇ). 
By these words Hippolytus designates tbe pass3ges of the New Testament 
which he has quoted, besides son1e of the Old, as bearing upon the qnes- 
tion. As to the received canonical books, the ancient Church may be 
said, in the phraseology of a later date, to have recognised a canon in the 
canon, according to the relative importance of the matter treated of, and 
the personal authority of the sacred writer. The Theopneusty, or theory 
of Inspiration, of Gaussen, would have appeared to Hippolytus a dan- 
gerous Jewish superstition. 
The philosophy of all this may be summed up in something like th
 
following considerations. 
Scripture was considered by the ancient Church, as it is by us, the 
only source of our knowledge of the saving divine truth. But Scripture 
was constituted as canonical by the Church. The decision of the Church 
was founded on good evidence, which we have sufficient materials to 
examine and appreciate. An impartial examination shows that where we 
have uncertainties and doubts, the ancient Church had theln likewise, 
and that the ancient traditional evidence is not only in itself better than 
the systematical opinions of the men of the fourth century,- but also in 
agreement with the result of sober and independent criticism. 
The consciousness which t.he ancient Church possessed in the second 
century, of the difference between canonical and other ancient and pious 
Christian productions, was the first manifestation of the agency of the 
divine Spirit. 
Neither singly nor collectively did this body of Sacred nooks form a 
new law, ot: a system of doctrine or philosophy. It was essentially a His- 
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tory; and that proves the divine character of Christianity, and constitutes 
t.he supreme authority of the Christian records in the history of the world. 
It was a history, first of Christ's teaching, and living, and dying; then a 
history of the teaching and life of the Apostles, concluding at t.he end of 
St. Paul's biennial imprisonment in Rome; lastly, a history of the com- 
munion of life between the Apostles and the congregations of the faithful, 
or their disciples and messengers. The Apocalypse of St. John is also a 
history of what passed in the mind of the A postle, when he beheld in a 
vi
ion the future in the reflection of the past and present. 
This first produce of the consciousness of the Church was therefore 
evidently an act which showed the prevailing power of the Spirit. Scrip- 
ture contains in itself internal evidence of its narrating a true history, 
which embodies the true view of the relation of God to man: but Scrip- 
ture cannot constitute the Canon: the Canon constitutes Scripture as the 
sacred code of Christianity, and this act of the Church is founded upon 
the evidence of Christian men and congregations. 
Here one cannot he1p remarking a one-sidedness on the part of the 
Protestant divines of the sixteenth, and particularly of the &eventeenth, 
centuries, which has been and continues to be the cause of endless con- 
fusion, and lamentable untruth and ignorance. The narrati ve of the his- 
tory of the 'Yord of God in his humanity, and in this world, and the 
records of its teachings, and warnings and promises, were mistaken for 
the 1V ord of God itself in its proper sellse. By this mistake the faith in 
the real 1Y ord of God, which is the only immutable and eternal standard 
of truth, and which has its response in the Spirit within, was obscured, 
and is obscured to this day; and its only recipients, Reason and Con- 
science, have been and are violated, to the sad confusion of Christ's 
Church. 
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